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Doctor, doctor 


Writing a PhD thesis is a personal and professional milestone for many researchers. But the process 


needs to change with the times. 


true but probably isn't, the average number of people who read 

a PhD thesis all the way through is 1.6. And that includes the 
author. More interesting might be the average number of PhD theses 
that the typical scientist — and reader of Nature — has read from start 
to finish. Would it reach even that (probably apocryphal) benchmark? 
What we know for sure is that the reading material keeps on coming, 
with tens of thousands of new theses typed up each year. 

To what end? Reading back over a thesis can be like opening up a 
teenage diary: a painful reminder of a younger, more naive self. The 
prose is often rough and rambling, the analyses spotted with errors, 
the methods soundly eclipsed by modern ones. And students in the 
process of writing a thesis can find themselves in a very dark place 
indeed: lost in information, overwhelmed by literature, stuck for the 
next sentence, seduced by procrastination and wondering why on 
earth they signed up to this torture at all. 

Two News Features this week reflect on that question. They 
examine the past, present and future of the PhD thesis and the oral 
examination that often accompanies it. On page 22, three leading 
scientists — including Francis Collins, director of the US National 
Institutes of Health — dig out and reread their theses for us, and talk 
about what they learned. Their musings (filmed and available in a series 
of videos at go.nature.com/297qrah) show, reassuringly, that they are 
just the same as the rest of us. They made mistakes, had moments of 
self-doubt and considered quitting. (Collins actually did quit.) But their 
stories also reveal how it is important to have the long view in mind. 

Thumbing through their theses now, they see how much they 
learned about the scientific process and how to conduct rigorous 
research. They realize how precious it was to be able to devote them- 
selves to a single piece of original and creative work. And they feel a 
sense of accomplishment and pride — as everyone tends to after any 
difficult life challenge that they struggle with and eventually conquer. 

Completing a thesis represents a coming of age not just scientifically, 
but also educationally and personally. It signals the passing of an intel- 
lectual milestone — from a student under the care of a supervisor to an 
individual who asks questions of their own. It marks the end of formal 
education, and graduation to a new phase in life. For many people, it 
also sees their departure from science altogether. Often, the PhD years 
coincide with significant personal events, as we mature emotionally 
and meet friends, partners and colleagues who will stay with us for life. 
All this can also turn thesis-writing into a more significant event than 
merely the writing up of a (usually) minor piece of science. 

Still, it’s perhaps too easy to get sentimental over the thesis. For a 
start, the process has to keep up with the times. The PhD is already 
assessed in many different ways around the world (as the second 
News Feature, on page 26, describes) and scientists should wel- 
come ways to keep it relevant. The goal of PhD assessment every- 
where remains, rightly, to demonstrate that a student has conducted, 


A ccording to one of those often-quoted statistics that should be 


and can communicate, independent, original research. But the way in 
which that’s achieved can and should be improved. 

For one thing, it doesn't have to involve a vast printed volume. A 
lot of students could do themselves, their supervisors, their examin- 
ers and their wider audience a favour by keeping it crisp and short. 

Postgraduate supervisors should stress this 


“Students at the beginning. And it’s important to make 
could do the work in the thesis available to future 
themselves and researchers by publishing or sharing the 
their audience data in some form. To contribute to the world 
afavour by beyond the author’s immediate circle, a PhD 
keeping it crisp thesis should be read and used, and not just 


serve as a shelf ornament or doorstop. 

For those inspired to go back to their own 
thesis, and those who are examining a freshly written one, it’s best to be 
kind. As long as the fundamentals are there — the question is interest- 
ing and the approach and analysis rigorous — it’s fair to forgive the 
typos and the research paths that turned out to be dead ends. A PhD 
is, after all, training in research, and to try — and fail — is a valuable 
part of that course. 

Do you know where your PhD thesis is? Dig it out and share with 
@NatureNews on Twitter using the hashtag #the3wordthesis. You 
might even bump up that average readership. = 


and short.” 


False assumptions 


US regulators must regain the upper hand in 
the approval system for stem-cell treatments. 


strict when it comes to stem-cell treatments. If not, then you 

will probably hear that message soon — patient groups, entre- 
preneurs and politicians are broadcasting it as they lobby for a change 
in the law. The Food and Drug Administration (FDA), this narrative 
asserts, is holding back effective therapies and, in the words of the most 
extreme, killing people by blocking their access to cures. 

This is false. The claim that regulation is too harsh wrongly implies 
that the FDA is holding back therapies that work. Critics point to dec- 
ades of preclinical and clinical work with stem cells and the pipelines 
of stem-cell treatments. With circular logic, they argue that, because 
the treatments have not been approved, there is something wrong with 
the approval system. 

The assumption in these accusations — that these treatments 
work — is at the heart of the problem. The FDA is right to insist that 


; ; ou may have heard that regulators in the United States are too 
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only proper clinical trials can make that case. And the agency’s critics 
are right to point out that this process is lengthy and expensive — 
perhaps too much so. 

The proposed change in the law — the REGROW Act — would 
tackle this problem by simply doing away with the need for proper 
trials. It would effectively borrow a fast-track system that Japan 
created for stem-cell treatments and regenerative medicine. Nature 
has previously expressed concern about this system (see Nature 528, 
163-164; 2015). It is not a fit and proper model to export, chiefly 
because it grants “conditional approval” to treatments with minimal 
safety data and little attention to efficacy. 

Therapies approved under this scheme can be marketed for a 
given period — around six years — after which time the treatment 
provider must report back on whether the treatment it has been selling 
to patients was safe and effective. 

In other words, patients (who in Japan have to pay up to 30% of the 
cost even of treatments covered by national insurance) are subsidiz- 
ing clinical trials. Most of these treatments, as the history of phase III 
trials shows, will probably fail. People who took an ineffective drug 
(and probably spurned other treatments to do so) will not get their 
money back. 

Japan still has to prove that data collection under this system will 
be rigorous enough to prove a treatment's efficacy. And if the system 
works and drugs are found to be ineffective, the regulatory agency will 
then have to fight the uphill battle of reining back treatments that were 
already on the market but are now de-approved. 

Overall, Japan will most probably see a flood of safe but ineffective 
treatments. That scenario would discourage anyone from going 
through the costly steps required to create therapies that really do 
work (if you can sell garbage for the same price, why not stick with 
that?). That would be a shame for a field with such promise. Is this 


the way the United States wants to go? 

Another reason for saying that the FDA is not unduly harsh on 
restricting stem cells is the large number of clinics that already operate 
and sell unapproved treatments. A study released last week reported 
351 businesses offering stem-cell treatments at 570 clinics in the United 
States (L. Turner and P. Knoepfler Cell Stem Cell http://doi.org/bkpv; 
2016). Although the study does not directly accuse these clinics or 
businesses of wrongdoing, many of them promise stem-cell treatments 

for neurodegenerative diseases for which 


“The assumption no stem-cell treatment has so far proved 
that these effective. 

treatments work These treatments, which usually claim that 
isattheheartof — acertain type of stem cell can transform into 


another type of mature cell able to ameliorate 
such diseases, require approval by the FDA. 
The existence of these clinics shows that the FDA is not strict — never 
mind too strict — in its regulation. 

That the FDA moves so slowly to crack down on existing 
unapproved stem-cell treatments makes the prospect of conditional 
approval — an opportunity to embed ineffective treatments in the 
US health-care system — all the more worrisome. 

The best way for the FDA to respond to the mood that has seeded 
the REGROW Act is to agree on a more efficient way to approve cell 
treatments. It is working to do so, but tensions are high. A hearing 
planned for April was overwhelmed by prospective participants. It 
is now scheduled for September — stretched to two days and with a 
public workshop added. 

The FDA should strive to keep this debate on the proper 
topic — how to create a more efficient system that still scientifically 
evaluates whether treatments are safe and efficacious. To fall short 
would be a setback for science, and for patients. m 


the problem.” 


Beyond Zika 


The spotlight on Zika virus should help to spur 
broader research into birth defects. 


in the United States with a birth defect. That’s about 120,000 every 

year. For the many individuals with severe cases, childhood and 
beyond becomes a struggle with mental or physical disabilities, hos- 
pital visits and day-to-day worries. And that is in one of the world’s 
richest countries. In low- or middle-income countries, surveillance of 
birth defects is often absent or so weak that health authorities simply 
don't know the scale of the problem, making it difficult to develop 
appropriate prevention measures and care. 

The harsh realities of birth defects are shown in recent photographs 
of babies born in Brazil with abnormally small heads — a condition 
called microcephaly that seems to be linked to the mosquito-borne 
disease Zika. The threat of the Zika virus has put birth defects on the 
political and public-health agenda in a way not seen since the rubella 
virus (the cause of German measles) led to a pandemic of such defects 
in the mid-1960s. 

Zika therefore provides an opportunity to greatly raise awareness of 
birth defects, and to bolster support for research and improved public- 
health action on their many other preventable causes. Researchers 
must urgently make this case to funders and their political paymasters 
before the flurry over Zika inevitably ebbs (see page 17). 

One target should be the eradication of rubella. It is a scandal that, 
worldwide, some 100,000 babies are born annually with congenital 
rubella, despite the availability of a cheap and effective vaccine. The 
virus spreads slowly and is a low-hanging fruit for eradication through 


I: the time it takes you to read this article, a baby will be delivered 
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accelerating vaccination in poorer countries. 

Another easy target is the compulsory addition of folate vitamins 
to food staples to protect against neural-tube defects, such as spinal 
bifida, in developing fetuses. Despite a wealth of evidence that com- 
pulsory fortification works, as well as its adoption in the United States, 
most countries (including all European ones) have yet to follow suit. 

The longer-term challenge is to develop the research infrastructure 
needed to find and prevent the causes of birth defects — in particular 
because a whopping three-quarters of occurrences have no identi- 
fied cause. Some will prove to be random events, and others will have 
genetic or multifactorial origins, but it is likely that many are down to 
environmental or infectious exposures that public-health authorities 
can do something about. 

This sort of research requires long-term commitment and invest- 
ment, and the nurturing of highly specialized research communities. 
Of all the types of epidemiological research, studies of birth defects 
are perhaps the most difficult. Although their combined human and 
public-health impact is enormous, individual congenital abnormali- 
ties are relatively rare in comparison with, say, lung disease. This 
means that population-scale databases are needed to capture and 
record birth defects, and to achieve adequate statistical power. 

Amid the political climate of Brexit, there is a certain irony that 
one of the most developed surveillance systems for birth defects, the 
European Surveillance of Congenital Anomalies (EUROCAT), was 
conceived with far-sighted vision in 1974 by the then European Eco- 
nomic Community in the wake of the tragedies of rubella and the 
drug thalidomide. Such registries may seem mundane, but they are 
crucial if we are to underpin exploration of the causes and risk fac- 
tors of congenital anomalies and to provide an early-warning system 
for new causes of birth defects. 

Birth defects should be a top public-health priority to protect the 
youngest and most vulnerable members of our society. It is staggering 
in 2016 that they are not. m 
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treaty that outlaws the use of biological weapons. The 1972 Biologi- 

cal Weapons Convention (BWC) was the first agreement to ban 
an entire class of weapons, and it remains a crucial instrument to stop 
scientific research on viruses, bacteria and toxins from being diverted 
into military programmes. 

The BWCis the best route to ensure that nations take the biological- 
weapons threat seriously. Most countries have struggled to develop 
and introduce strong and effective national programmes — witness 
the difficulty the United States had in agreeing what oversight system 
should be applied to gain-of-function experiments that created more- 
dangerous lab-grown versions of common pathogens. 

As scientific work advances — the CRISPR 
gene-editing system has been flagged as the latest 
example of possible dual-use technology — this 
treaty needs to be regularly updated. This is 
especially important because it has no formal 
verification system. Proposals for declarations, 
monitoring visits and inspections were vetoed 
by the United States in 2001, on the grounds that 
such verification threatened national security 
and confidential business information. 

The treaty therefore relies on countries con- 

verting its prohibitions into national law, and 
setting up proper regulations and oversight. But 
there is a problem with the way that the BWC is 
set up to receive and process scientific advice, 
which affects the ability to update it efficiently. 
Next month’s meeting must address this prob- 
lem, and scientists who care about the societal 
impacts of research should lobby their elected 
politicians to make sure that it does. 

The BWC is formally reviewed every five years at a special conference 
(the next is in November this year, and the Swiss August meeting in is to 
prepare for it). During the intervening years, annual one-week meetings 
of government experts, and later of government representatives (state 
parties) are intended to track progress and raise issues. But there is not 
enough time at these meetings to discuss what is needed in sufficient 
depth. So no properly thought-out recommendations can be made. 

In 2013, for instance, the experts’ meeting scheduled a mere six 
hours of discussions on science and technology — less than a day. That 
is not enough time for complex science to be presented, digested and 
discussed, and not enough to consider its implications and suggest 
revisions to the BWC. 

There is widespread awareness that the current system is not fit 
for purpose. At a preparatory meeting in April, 5 of the 13 working 
papers dealt with the need to find a better way to carry out these 
crucial interim discussions on science and technology. As the Rus- 
sian paper noted: “There is widespread agreement that improved 


IE Geneva next month, officials will discuss updates to the global 


STRONG 
INTERNATIONAL 
ACTION IS NEEDED TO 
ASSESS THE 


THREATS 
FROM THE NEW 
AGE OF BIOLOGICAL 


TECHNIQUES. 


Find the time to discuss 
new bioweapons 


The Biological Weapons Convention needs to take the assessment of emerging 
scientific dangers more seriously, argues Malcolm Dando. 


and more effective arrangements are required.” 

Other international agreements have effective ways to track and deal 
with scientific and technological change. The 1997 Chemical Weap- 
ons Convention has a permanent scientific advisory board. When 
concerns were raised in 2011 about the possible harmful implica- 
tions of the convergence of chemistry and biology, that board set up 
a dedicated working group to investigate and report back. It did so 
in 2014 — concluding that the current threat was low but that future 
developments should be monitored closely. The assessment system led 
to action. At present, the BWC assessment system cannot. 

In the long term, the BWC may need a similar advisory board for sci- 
ence. But that is unlikely to happen soon, andas science is rapidly chang- 
ing, we have to find a way to improve the way the 
interim annual meetings work. My colleague 
Kathryn Nixdorff and I interviewed delegates at 
previous meetings about possible improvements, 
and we have some simple suggestions. 

The discussions of science at the experts 
meetings should be split off into a separate dedi- 
cated parallel track. This is the best way to create 
the necessary time. Even then, it will be imprac- 
tical to cover all relevant ground across the 
sciences, so each year a specific topic — CRISPR 
editing, say — should be considered. Researchers 
and scientific bodies should present the 
facts, and then discuss the implications with 
government officials at the experts’ meeting. 
Who should attend these sessions? We argue that 
they should be open to representatives from any 
member state. 

Feeding back results of these expert discus- 
sions to the broader BWC, a designated diplomat — in place for the 
full five-year period between review conferences — would attend the 
annual experts’ meetings and write a report. The annual meetings of state 
parties should then assess these reports and agree any action needed. 
Future review conferences should check on progress. 

Even so, issues such as the possible dual-use threat from gene- 
editing systems will not be easily resolved. But we have to try. Without 
the involvement of the BWC, codes of conduct and oversight systems set 
up at national level are unlikely to be effective. The stakes are high, and 
after years of fumbling, we need strong international action to monitor 
and assess the threats from the new age of biological techniques. 

If the BWC cannot find a way to adapt to the pace of scientific and 
technological change, then it risks becoming irrelevant as the world 
searches for biosecurity in the coming decades. m 


Malcolm Dando is professor of international security at the 
University of Bradford, UK. 
e-mail: m.r.dando@bradford.ac.uk 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Reward system 
boosts immunity 


Activating the reward system 
in the brains of mice directly 
boosts their immune systems, 
offering a physiological 
explanation for the placebo 
effect. 

Shai Shen-Orr, Asya Rolls 
and their colleagues at the 
Technion-Israel Institute of 
Technology in Haifa activated 
neurons ina part of the 
mouse brain that processes 
rewarding activities such as 
eating and sex. The next day, 
they injected the mice with 
the bacterium Escherichia 
coli. The animals showed 
increases in both short-term 
and long-term immune 
responses to the pathogen, 
compared with mice ina 
control group. But these effects 
were lost when the researchers 
also inactivated the animals’ 
sympathetic nervous systems, 
suggesting that this system 
helps to mediate interactions 
between the brain and the 
immune system. 

Nature Med. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nm.4133 (2016) 


ASTROPHYSICS 


No neutrinos from 
black hole smash 


The first hunt for neutrinos 
coming from the merger of 
two black holes — which last 
year produced the first direct 
detection of gravitational 
waves — has come up empty. 
Imre Bartos at Columbia 
University in New York 
and his colleagues analysed 
data from two neutrino 
detectors: ANTARES, under 
the Mediterranean Sea, and 
IceCube at the South Pole. 
They found that no neutrinos 
were detected at ANTARES in 
the 500 seconds before or after 
the black holes collided, and 


ZOOLOGY 


Wind powers weeks of non-stop flight 


Frigate birds use the power of the wind and rising 
air to stay airborne for many weeks at a time. 
Henri Weimerskirch at the CNRS Centre 
for Biological Studies in Chizé, France, and his 
colleagues fitted great frigate birds (Fregata 
minor), with devices to track their movements 
over the Indian Ocean. Some birds were also 
fitted with devices to measure their heart rate 


and acceleration. 


The researchers found that the birds stayed 
on the wing for up to 48 days and travelled an 
average of 450 kilometres daily, often tracking 


that just three were detected 
at IceCube — none of which 
came from the direction of 
the event. 

The scarcity of neutrinos 
from the collision puts an 
upper limit on how much 
energy it could have radiated 
through the near-massless 
particles, say the authors. 

If researchers can find a 
signal from a black-hole 
collision in the future, they 
could use the relatively high 
spatial resolution of neutrino 
telescopes to pinpoint its 
location. 

Phys. Rev. D 93, 122010 (2016) 
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the wind around the edge of the huge area of 
low pressure called the doldrums. 

The birds use a “roller-coaster flight’, the 
authors say, ascending up to 4,000 metres with 
the help of the wind and thermals. Frigates 
cannot land on the water, but they can glide 
over distances of many kilometres in a low- 
energy mode — sometimes with no flapping at 


all. This may provide them with the opportunity 


EVOLUTION 


Lizards tailor tails 
to local predators 


Brightly coloured tails are a 
common feature of young 
lizards, and can be tailored to 
the eyesight of specific local 
predators. 

Takeo Kuriyama and his 
colleagues at Toho University 
in Funabashi, Japan, collected 
15 juvenile Plestiodon 
latiscutatus lizards from three 
areas of Japan dominated by 
different predators — snakes, 
weasels or birds. Lizards’ tails 
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to nap for up to 12 minutes at a time, and allow 
them to stay in the air almost indefinitely. 
Science 353, 74-78 (2016) 


were vivid blue where weasels 
or snakes were common, 

but had high ultraviolet 
reflectance only in areas high 
in snakes. Weasels can see 

blue wavelengths, but, unlike 
snakes, cannot detect UV light, 
suggesting that the lizards have 
evolved to draw the attention 
of specific local predator 
species away from their bodies 
and towards their disposable 
tails. Brown tails were found 

in the area where keen- 

eyed predatory birds make 
camouflage a better strategy. 

J. Zool. http://doi.org/bkqm 
(2016) 


H. WEIMERSKIRCH/CEBC, CNRS 
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WILEY 


Martian moons 
formed in situ 


The moons of Mars may have 
formed from a disk of debris 
kicked up by the impact ofa 
giant meteorite on the planet. 
Astronomers have struggled 
to explain the existence 
of Phobos (pictured) and 
Deimos, the small, irregularly 
shaped moons of the red 
planet. One view is that they 
were asteroids captured 
by Mars. But a team led by 
Pascal Rosenblatt at the Royal 
Observatory of Belgium in 
Brussels tested an alternative 
idea using computer 
simulations of how orbiting 
debris, created by a giant 
impact, might coalesce. 
Relatively large moons form 
in the inner part of the disk 
thrown up by such a smash, 
and migrate outward, causing 
the outer part of the disk to 
coalesce into two bodies the 
sizes of Phobos and Deimos. 
The inner large moons are 
eventually dragged inward and 
fall back to Mars over 5 million 
years. 
Nature Geosci. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nge02742 (2016) 


Warming shifts 
plant sex ratio 


Climate change seems to be 
skewing the sex ratios of an 
alpine herb towards male 
plants. 

William Petry at 
the University of 
California, Irvine, 
and his colleagues 
analysed data on 


populations of the herb 
valerian (Valeriana edulis) 

in the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado as the region became 
warmer and drier over the 
past few decades. They found 
that in 2011, plants at the 
highest elevations were only 
23% male, whereas at lower 
altitudes, where the climate is 
warmer and wetter, the plants 
were up to 50% male. Across 
9 populations at a variety 

of elevations, there was an 
average of 6% more males in 
2011 than in 1978. 

A higher male-to-female 
ratio could result in increased 
pollination — and therefore 
seed production — which 
could help the plants to 
expand their range as they 
adapt to climate change, the 
authors suggest. 

Science 353, 69-71 (2016) 


Soft wheels make 
robots tough 


Wheels built entirely from 
soft materials can help robots 
to roll over tricky terrain and 
resist damage. 

Aaron Mazzeo and his 
co-workers at Rutgers 
University in Piscataway, 
New Jersey, built a squishy 
wheel inspired by the inching 
motions of soft creatures such 
as earthworms. A stretchable 
ring contains multiple 
internal chambers, groups 
of which can be inflated and 
deflated sequentially around 
the circle. The pressurized 
compartments exert torque on 
a second, outer ring, causing it 
to turn. 

A soft robotic vehicle fitted 
with four of these wheels 
(pictured) travelled on a flat 
surface at 3.7 centimetres 
per second and kept moving 
after being dropped from 
eight times its height. The 
researchers also drove the 
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SOCIAL SELECTION 


Fake article webpages draw fire 


A debate is swirling around a tactic that academic publisher 
John Wiley & Sons uses to fight online piracy (see go.nature. 
com/299xily). The company created a webpage, accessible 
by several URLs, that looked like an academic paper to 
automated downloading programs. But any users who 
accessed the URLs were then blocked from viewing other Wiley 
content. Wiley and other publishers use these ‘trap’ URLs — 
which are invisible to most human users 


> NATURE.COM 

For more on 

popular papers: 
go.nature.com/29hhqog 


robot over a rocky landscape 
and underwater, and show 
that their concept can be 
modified to make winch 
rotors. 

Adv. Mater. http://doi.org/f3qjsh 
(2016) 


Leukaemia cells 
hide in fat tissue 


Cancer-causing stem cells 
evade chemotherapy by 
surviving in fat deposits 
around gonads. 

Fat tissue supports the 
growth of normal blood- 
forming stem cells. Craig 
Jordan of the University of 
Colorado Denver and his 
colleagues found that ina 
mouse model of one form 
of leukaemia, gonadal fat 
deposits contained numerous 
cancer stem cells, but 
subcutaneous fat had very 
few. Leukaemic cells induced 
the breakdown of gonadal fat, 
releasing nutrients that fuelled 
the growth of malignant 
cells in fat as well as other 
tissues. The cancer stem 
cells also expressed CD36, a 
cellular marker that boosts 
fat metabolism, helping to 
protect the cells from many 
chemotherapy drugs. 
Targeting fat metabolism 

could help to eradicate 
leukaemia stem cells, 
the authors suggest. 

Cell Stem Cell http://doi. 

org/bkqj (2016) 


— to detect and prevent unauthorized 
downloading and republishing of their 
content. But some users say that the 
tactic is too heavy-handed. 


Negative carbon 
emissions needed 


Countries’ existing promises 
regarding emissions 
reductions are unlikely to 
prevent global warming 
exceeding 2 °C above pre- 
industrial temperatures by the 
end of the century, meaning 
that large amounts of carbon 
may need to be removed from 
the atmosphere. 

Benjamin Sanderson 
and his co-workers at the 
US National Center for 
Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder, Colorado, explored 
the odds of staying below 
2°C of warming for a range of 
emissions pathways. They also 
analysed whether ‘negative 
emissions’ — the removal of 
carbon from the atmosphere 
— will be necessary. 

To avoid crossing the 
2-degree threshold during this 
century, net global emissions 
must drop to zero by 2085, 
the authors find. Depending 
on the level of near-term 
reductions, between 1.5 billion 
and 5 billion tonnes of CO, per 
year will need to be captured 
and removed from the 
atmosphere thereafter. 
Geophys. Res. Lett. http://doi. 
org/bkqh (2016) 
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| __BUSINESS 
Volkswagen to pay 


Volkswagen has made a 
US$14.7-billion settlement 
with regulators in the United 
States over its manipulation of 
emissions tests for the diesel 
engines used in almost half 

a million cars on US roads. 
The world’s biggest carmaker 
announced on 28 June that 

it would set aside $10 billion 
to buy back or terminate the 
leases on affected Volkswagen 
and Audi models made from 
2009 to 2015, or to modify 
the vehicles to reduce their 
emissions. It agreed to spend 
$2.7 billion on cleaning up 
environmental pollution and 
to invest an extra $2 billion 
in clean car technology in the 
United States over the next 
10 years. 


EVENTS 


Laureates on GM 
More than 100 Nobel laureates 
have signed an open letter 
urging environmental 

group Greenpeace to 

stop campaigning against 
genetically modified (GM) 
organisms. “Opposition 

based on emotion and dogma 
contradicted by data must be 
stopped,’ they say. The 29 June 
letter cites, in particular, 
campaigns against the 
vitamin-A-enriched ‘golden 
rice, which the laureates say 
could reduce disease-causing 
deficiencies of the nutrient. 
Greenpeace responded on 

30 June, saying that golden rice 
had failed as a solution and 
suggesting that malnutrition 
should be addressed through 
“diverse diet, equitable access 
to food and eco-agriculture’”. 


Brexit fallout 
Scientists in the United 
Kingdom have continued 
to voice concerns about 
the impact of the country’s 
23 June vote to leave the 
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Ozone hole shows signs of healing 


The Antarctic ozone hole is on the mend, 
according to an analysis published on 30 June 
(S. Solomon et al. Science http://doi.org/ 

bkn5; 2016). The hole — which opens in the 
stratosphere every Antarctic spring — has 
shrunk in its September extent (pictured) by an 
average of 4.5 million square kilometres since 
2000. The work used balloon observations 

and climate models to confirm that ozone 

is recovering thanks to the 1987 Montreal 


European Union, amid fears 
over access to EU funding 

and the employment rights 

of academics. High-profile 
figures including Paul Nurse, 
director of the Francis Crick 
Institute in London, have 
demanded that science be 
given a seat at the table during 
exit negotiations. An inquiry 
into the implications of the vote 
has been started by politicians 
from the House of Commons 
Science and Technology 
Committee. And science 
minister Jo Johnson attempted 
to reassure researchers ina 
speech in London on 30 June 
about ongoing plans to reform 
the country’s research-funding 
system. He noted that the 
United Kingdom is still open 
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to all EU researchers. See 
go.nature.com/29v5m8n for 
more. 


Chemist killed 


An ‘anarcho-primitivist group 
has claimed responsibility 

for the killing of José Jaime 
Barrera Moreno, a chemist 

at the National Autonomous 
University of Mexico (UNAM) 
who was stabbed to death 

at the university in Mexico 
City on 27 June. In a message 
posted online on 29 June, a 
group calling itself Individuals 
Tending Towards Savagery 
(ITS) says that it carried out 
the attack. ITS is an alliance 

of eco-extremist groups that 
also claimed the 2011 shooting 
of another UNAM scientist, 
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Protocol, which banned ozone-depleting 
chlorofluorocarbon chemicals. Fingerprints 
of healing are most obvious in September, the 
month the hole begins to grow in earnest. An 
exception to the healing trend occurred in 
2015, when a record hole opened because of 
a volcanic eruption in Chile. Sulfur particles 
from the event temporarily accelerated the 
ozone-destroying reactions. See go.nature. 
com/29ewicm for more. 


biotechnologist Ernesto 
Méndez Salinas. The group has 
repeatedly attacked scientists 
and technologists, whom it 
blames for destroying nature. 


Dawn stays put 

On 1 July, NASA turned down 
a request to send its Dawn 
spacecraft, currently orbiting 
the asteroid Ceres, to another 
destination. Team leaders had 
wanted to send the mission, 
which has been at Ceres since 
March 2015, to the asteroid 
Adeona. NASA instead opted 
to keep Dawn where it is, to 
study Ceres as it gets closer to 
the Sun. The agency approved 
mission extensions for all of the 


NASA OZONE WATCH 


NASA/JPL-CALTECH 


SOURCE: L. TURNER & P. KNOEPFLER CELL STEM CELL HTTP://DOI.ORG/BKPV ( 2016) 


planetary spacecraft that it was 
considering them for, including 
New Horizons, which after 

a successful visit to Pluto last 
year is now on its way to 2014 
MU69, an object in the Kuiper 
belt. It is expected to fly past the 
icy world in January 2019. 


Rosetta’s final move 


The Rosetta spacecraft will 
crash land on comet 67P/ 
Churyumov-Gerasimenko 

on 30 September, two years 
after reaching it, the European 
Space Agency announced on 
30 June. In August, engineers 
will put Rosetta in a series 

of flattening elliptical orbits, 
ahead ofa final manoeuvre 

12 hours before impact. In its 
final descent, Rosetta will get 
its closest look yet at the comet. 
Despite a relatively soft landing, 
at a speed of 50 centimetres per 
second, the impact will bring 
the mission to a close: Rosetta’s 
transmitter will be switched off 
and its antenna will no longer 
be able to point to Earth. 


Juno finds Jupiter 
NASA’ Juno spacecraft slipped 
into orbit around Jupiter on 

5 July, becoming the first craft 
to visit the giant planet since 
the Galileo mission arrived 

in 1995. The probe (artist's 
impression, pictured) fired 
its main engine flawlessly in 

a 35-minute burn that sent 

it looping around the planet 
into a 53.5-day orbit; later 

this period will be reduced to 


TREND WATCH 


Hundreds of clinics in the United 


States are offering unapproved 
stem-cell treatments for a range 


of medical conditions. A rigorous 


search and analysis of Internet 


advertising, published on 30 June, 
found that 351 US businesses were 


marketing such treatments at 


570 clinics for conditions including 


pain and autism (L. Turner and 


P. Knoepfler Cell Stem Cell http:// 
doi.org/bkpv; 2016). Most clinics 
offered treatments with stem cells 
derived from the patient; other 
sources for the cells included 
amniotic and placental material. 


14 days. The US$1.1-billion 
project aims to explore basic 
questions such as what Jupiter 
is made of and whether it has a 
core. See go.nature.com/29icaol 
for more. 


EU trawling ban 


A deal has been struck to 
limit deep-sea trawling in 
European Union waters, 
ending a long-running battle 
between non-governmental 
organizations, researchers, 
politicians and the fishing 
industry. On 30 June, 
ministers and Members of 
the European Parliament 
announced that all trawling 
below 800 metres will be 
banned, and fishing for deep- 
sea species above this depth 
will be permitted only in areas 
where it took place between 
2009 and 2011. Conservation 
groups such as BLOOM in 
Paris and some scientists have 
long argued that deep-sea 


trawling destroys sensitive 
marine ecosystems that may 
take years to recover, if they 
recover at all. 


Pesticide ruling 


The European Commission has 
extended authorization of the 
use of the weedkiller glyphosate 
in the European Union for 

up to 18 months. The 29 June 
decision, which is pending 
completion ofa risk assessment 
by the European Chemicals 
Agency, came a day before the 
previous authorization was 

due to expire. It followed the 
failure of EU member states 

to agree, with the necessary 
qualified majority, on whether 
glyphosate should be approved 
for a further 15 years — or 
banned. Critics fear that the 
chemical causes cancer, but 
many experts say that it is safe. 


Clean-energy plan 
North America is to get half 
of its electricity supply from 
non-fossil fuels and renewable 


STEM-CELL THERAPIES BRANCH OUT 


Unapproved stem-cell treatments are being marketed in the United 
States for medical conditions as well as for cosmetic enhancement. 
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energy sources by 2025, the 
leaders of Canada, the United 
States and Mexico pledged at 
a meeting last week in Ottawa. 
In their 29 June statement 
ona North American 
Climate, Clean Energy, and 
Environment Partnership, 
Canadian Prime Minister 
Justin Trudeau, US President 
Barack Obama and Mexican 
President Enrique Pefia Nieto 
also agreed to reduce methane 
emissions, improve energy 
efficiency and advance carbon 
capture and storage technology 
in their countries. 


Animal use ends 


Medical schools in the United 
States and Canada have ceased 
using live animals to teach 
students. The University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine 
in Chattanooga was the last 
US medical school that still 
used animals for this purpose, 
and on 26 June, the university 
told the Physicians Committee 
for Responsible Medicine 
(PCRM) that it was ending 

the practice. According to the 
PCRM, medical schools believe 
that simulators provide better 
education as they are based on 
the human body. 


Harassment case 


Michael Katze, a virologist 
known for his research on 
Ebola at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, has 
been suspended from his lab 
following violations of sexual- 
harassment policy. In a 29 June 
statement, the university said 
that it is discussing disciplinary 
measures. The university's two 
investigations found that Katze 
routinely made inappropriate 
comments to female employees 
and had a quid-pro-quo sexual 
relationship with a lab worker. 
The university also determined 
that Katze misused public 
resources by instructing his 
employees to perform personal 
chores for him, including 
soliciting sexual partners for 
him online. 
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John Holdren looks back 


Obama’s top scientist talks to Nature about shrinking federal budgets, Donald Trump, 
and his biggest regret after nearly eight years inthe White House. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON AND SARA REARDON 


Over his long career in science, Holdren 

— a physicist by training — has worked 
on controversial high-profile issues such as 
climate change and nuclear non-proliferation. 

But for nearly eight years, he has enjoyed an 
even higher profile, as US President Barack 
Obama’s science adviser, and director of the 
White House Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy (OSTP). 

With Obama due to leave the White 
House in January 2017, Holdren, now the 


Je- Holdren is no stranger to the spotlight. 


longest-serving US science adviser, recently 
sat down with Nature for a wide-ranging chat. 
The interview has been edited for length and 
clarity. 


Opinion polls continue to show a divide 
between what the American public thinks 
about science and what scientists think. Has 
Obama done enough to change the way that 
science is perceived? 

The president has done an incredible job in 
making science cool for young people. This is 
already evident in all kinds of numbers: you see 
more kids enrolling in science courses, more 
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kids participating in science fairs, more kids 
going to ‘makerspaces. We have substantially 
increased the number of engineers graduating 
from college in this country. I say ‘we; but obvi- 
ously, that is a large cooperative operation that 
includes colleges and universities. 

Tm not sure which polls you are referring to, 
but my impression is that the public is more 
interested in and enthusiastic about science, 
technology and innovation than it was at the 
beginning of this administration. 


Leaders at the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) and other government agencies have 
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> discussed the widespread 
perception that we are training 
too many PhDs. Do you worry 
about that? 

If every PhD we train believes 
that her or his only acceptable 
career trajectory is a tenured pro- 
fessorship in a college or univer- 
sity, then it’s true: we are training 
more PhDs than there are slots 
of that kind. But the PhD is, in 
fact, a very versatile degree. Far 
more than just demonstrating 
that you know more than prac- 
tically anybody else about one 
narrow topic, it demonstrates 
that you have the fortitude, the 
focus, the commitment and the 
intellectual capacity to tackle a 
very tough problem. 

PhDs are finding construc- 
tive and rewarding employment 
all across the economy, and, overall, our view 
is that there are still more opportunities for 
highly trained people in science, technology 
and innovation than there are people being 
trained. 


Do you worry about future science funding? 
The president has consistently recommended 
more money for science and technology than 
Congress has been willing to pass. 

The success ratio of proposals to the NIH is 
something like 17% — that is, we are funding 
one-sixth of the proposals that the NIH gets. 
And those proposals are already self-selected. 
Investigators don't bother writing a proposal 
to the NIH unless they think they have got a 
really good idea, a capable team and a plausible 
strategy. If you ask Francis Collins, the NIH 
director, what fraction of the proposals they get 
that are worthy of funding, he'll tell you 50%. 

That means we are funding about a third of 
the potentially productive, influential, path- 
breaking research that is proposed to the NIH. 
But the NIH has a budget of over US$30 billion 
per year. It’s not very easy in these budget times 
to increase a $30-billion budget by a large fac- 
tor, like 50% — never mind 100% or more, 
as director Collins would say is warranted in 
terms of the quality of the research. The same is 
true at the National Science Foundation — far 
more worthy proposals than they are able to 
fund. This is a consistent problem. I would like 


>) 
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Holdren and Obama have pushed for bigger science budgets — with mixed results. 


to see more public support for raising public 
spending on research and development. 


Science is global today. How do you think 

that complicates matters? Can the regulators 
keep up? 

I’m going to China this week for a strategic 
and economic dialogue and for a US-China 
dialogue on innovation policy. I'll be talking 
with my Chinese counterpart, Wan Gang, 
the minister of science and technology, about 
some of these very problems and what we are 
doing about them. 

We have a lot of cooperation with China 
on biomedical issues. We talk to them all of 
the time about gain-of-function research 
and about gene-editing issues. And in fact, 
when the current round of interest in gene 
editing emerged with the rise of the CRISPR 
technology, the [US] National Academies of 
Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine gathered 
leading scientists from 
all over the world in a 
format very much like 
Asilomar [a landmark 
conference in 1975 that 
set rules for research on 
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scientists’ pay go.nature.com/29jpnji 


of these technologies are, and = 
how we should think as a global 
science community about regu- 
lating them. 


Shortly after he took office, 
Obama said that this was going 
to be the most transparent 
administration ever. But 
journalists have found some 
agencies to be fairly opaque. 

In the first months of the 
administration, the president 
issued executive orders on trans- 
parency, on scientific integrity, 
on openness in government. I 
was put in charge of a number 
of the implementation [efforts]. 
That has been a focus of OSTP 
throughout this administration. 
We've gotten virtually all of the 
departments and agencies to 
produce for public review and comment, and 
then to finalize, policies on openness and on 
scientific integrity. I think we've made great 
progress in terms of open data, in terms of the 
publication in open venues of federally funded 
research. But I would not argue that that job 
is finished. 

There is always a tendency in government, 
some of it quite legitimate, not to expose inter- 
nal deliberations prematurely. You know, it’s 
quite challenging to have a discussion between 
the president's senior advisers with reporters 
from Nature, Science and The New York Times 
sitting around in the room, because if you do 
that, nobody will float a trial balloon for fear 
that the trial balloon will get into the news as 
a done deal. 


BRENDAN SMIALOWSKI/AFP/GETT 


You’ve spent almost eight years inside what 

is arguably the most powerful institution 

on Earth. Do you come away more or less 
optimistic about humanity’s ability to deal 
with its problems? 

I come away more optimistic, and that’s in 
large measure due to the extraordinary leader- 
ship that President Obama has provided. Ihave 
felt for many decades that science, technology 
and innovation are crucial if human society is 
to get its arms around the biggest challenges 
we face. And I’ve had the pleasure of working 
for a president for nearly eight years now who 
shares that view. m 
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This 22-year-old is severely disabled by fetal cytomegalovirus infection and cannot communicate verbally. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Zika raises wider 
birth-defect issue 


Cytomegalovirus is a greater global problem than Zika. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER 


virus is killing hundreds of babies 
A: the United States each year, and 

leaving thousands with debilitating 
birth defects, including abnormally small 
heads and brains. This is not the Zika virus. 
It is a common and much less exotic one: 
cytomegalovirus (CMV). 

Now, as the eyes of the media and health offi- 
cials focus on the spread of Zika in the Americas 
and beyond, many researchers and advocates 
hope that funders and health agencies will at 
last pay more attention to a much greater global 
problem — the millions of babies born year in, 
year out, with often-serious birth defects. 

“Birth defects are not high on the public- 
health agenda,’ says Stanley Plotkin, a retired 
scientist who in the 1970s developed the cur- 
rent vaccine against rubella (German measles). 
A 1960s rubella pandemic caused tens of thou- 
sands of birth defects in the United States alone. 

“Zika is an opportunity,” he says — to raise 
the profile of birth defects among research 
funders and public-health agencies, and to 
accelerate efforts to develop a CMV vaccine. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) 
estimates that, annually, more than a quar- 
ter of a million babies worldwide die shortly 
after birth from congenital anomalies, and 
many more are born with serious defects. The 


causes are many — some known, some not. A 
global focus on reducing child mortality has 
meant that severe disabilities in children are 
a lower public-health priority, says Anita Kar, 
a specialist in congenital abnormalities at the 
University of Pune in India. 

CMV isa poster child for the problem — 
and with Zika so much in the news, scientists 
and advocacy groups are voicing frustra- 
tion and trying to seize the moment. The US 
National CMV Foundation is running infor- 
mation campaigns comparing and contrasting 
Zika with CMV. It is lobbying politicians to 
build on the mandates enacted in several states 
for public-health authorities to produce out- 
reach material, including billboards on sides 
of buses, and to do CMV tests for all infants 
with hearing difficulties. 

“Zika has become a way to open up conver- 
sations about CMV,’ says Janelle Greenlee, a 
co-founder of the CMV foundation, who lost 
one daughter to congenital CMV and has 
another, the daughter's twin, with serious hear- 
ing loss and cerebral palsy. 

CMV infections in adults, children and 
infants are mostly asymptomatic and harm- 
less, but the virus is much more dangerous — 
often lethal — to the fetus. Worldwide, around 
1 in 100 to 500 babies are born with congenital 
CMV, and of the 10-20% who show symptoms, 
about 30% will die. Survivors often have liver, 
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lung or spleen damage, or neurological prob- 
lems including developmental disability or loss 
of hearing or sight. 

CMV’s link to birth defects has been known 
since the 1950s — yet a 2012 survey found that 
only 13% of US women and 7% of men had 
heard of congenital CMV (M. J. Cannon et al. 
Prev. Med. 54, 351-357; 2012). Low aware- 
ness is deadly, says Gail Harrison, an infec- 
tious-disease researcher in CMV at the Baylor 
College of Medicine and the Texas Children’s 
Hospital, both in Houston. 

There is no vaccine, so precautions — hand- 
washing and avoiding contact with children’s 
saliva and urine — are the only defence. Har- 
rison works closely with patient groups to 
promote awareness, but says that she struggles 
with the inertia of state and federal agencies in 
helping to get these messages across. 

The administration of US President Barack 
Obama has requested more than US$1 billion 
for research and control measures for Zika, and 
the website of the US Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention (CDC) is awash with infor- 
mation and advice on that virus, she notes. But 
the more modest amount of information on 
CMV has to be actively searched for. 

Leading health experts and the CDC expect 
that Zika in the United States will be limited to 
small, localized outbreaks in southern states 
where Aedes aegypti, the mosquito that trans- 
mits the virus, is present during warm parts 
of the year. That prediction is based on the 
pattern of past US outbreaks of dengue and 
chikungunya, two other diseases carried by 
the same mosquito. For the United States, says 
Plotkin, “there is little doubt that CMV is a big- 
ger problem than Zika” 

Contributors to birth defects include genetic 
abnormalities as well as many more preventable 
factors, such as infectious diseases, medications, 
diet and environmental chemicals. But the 
causes of almost three-quarters are unknown. 

Better training in birth-defects epidemiology 
is urgently needed, in particular in developing 
countries, says Kar. Such research is difficult, 
requiring population-scale surveillance regis- 
tries, and often relies on questionnaires that ask 
mothers of children with congenital abnormali- 
ties to try to recall past exposures — a process 
susceptible to inaccuracies. 

To improve matters, pan-European and US 
birth-defect registries are increasingly trying to 
match pregnancy outcomes with vast databases 
of histories of prescribed drugs, local water- 
and air-pollution levels, and other factors. 
Prescription histories are especially important 
because pregnant women are usually excluded 
from clinical trials, and so little may be known 
about the safety of medicines for fetuses. 

But many poorer countries lack even basic 
surveillance. In the case of neural-tube defects 
suchas spina bifida, for example, a global review 
published in April found that 120 of the WHO's 
194 member states had no prevalence data. 
“Registries are urgently required,’ says Kar. m 
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Thumbs down 
for ‘Common 
Rule’ revisions 


Panel nixes US government 
changes to research ethics. 


BY SARA REARDON 


he US government's proposed overhaul 

| of regulations that govern research with 

human participants is flawed and should 

be withdrawn, according to a review by the 

US National Academies of Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, and Medicine. 

The regulations — known collectively as the 
Common Rule — address ethical issues such 
as informed consent and storage of study par- 
ticipants’ biological specimens. In their 29 June 
report, the academies said that the government's 
suggested changes are “marred by omissions 
and a lack of clarity” and would slow research 
while doing little to improve protections for 
patients (see go.nature.com/29afkwd). Instead, 
the panel recommends that an independent 
commission craft new rules for such research. 

“This is a total smack-down, says Ellen 
Wright Clayton, a bioethicist and lawyer at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee, 
of the academies’ report. 

The Common Rule, which was introduced in 
1991, seeks to ensure that research with humans 
is ethical by minimizing patient harm and 
maximizing the benefit to society. Over time, 
achieving these goals has become more complex 
because of technological advances such as the 
rise of DNA identification, which can make it 
harder to maintain patient privacy. 

The reforms, proposed in September by the 
US Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), attempt to address such emerging con- 
cerns. For instance, the HHS proposal would 
require participants’ consent to use stored 
samples, such as blood or tissue, for future 
research. Even if samples are anonymized, 
the HHS says, it is fairly simple to re-identify 
people on the basis of their DNA. 

But the US academies’ panel says that the 
proposed consent requirements would slow 
research unnecessarily, because little harm is 
likely to come to a person asa result of the use 
of stored biospecimens. And if the specimens 
are de-identified, the extra consent forms 
themselves would further link the specimens 
to the person’s name and therefore increase the 
risk that the person would be identified. 

An HHS spokesperson says that the govern- 
ment is still mulling the new report and more 
than 2,000 public comments on its reforms. m 
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Most fires in the Amazon are started by landowners trying to clear fields and forests for cultivation. 


Amazon set for 
record fire season 


Warm oceans presage intense blazes in rainforest. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


he Amazon is ready to burn. After 
Ts unusually dry rainy season, the 

southern section of the rainforest is 
heading into winter with the largest moisture 
deficit since 1998. This has set the stage for 
an unusually intense fire season, according 
to a forecast issued on 29 June that is based 
on sea-surface temperature trends in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

“The region is primed to have record fire 
activity,’ says forecast co-author Douglas 
Morton, a remote-sensing expert at NASA's 
Goddard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, 
Maryland. More broadly, a team led by Mor- 
ton and James Randerson, a biologist at the 
University of California, Irvine, says that 
it can predict fire risk across much of the 
globe — based in part on the influence of 
the weather pattern El Nifio and its coun- 
terpart, La Nifia. 

The Amazon burn predictions stem from 
the epic El Nifio weather event that emerged 
last year. El Nifios warm the tropical Pacific 
Ocean, which tends to reduce rainfall during 
the rainy season, and the warmer tempera- 
tures in the tropical Atlantic Ocean can sup- 
press rains during the dry season. 

The El Nifio that emerged last year also 
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helped to spawn devastating forest fires in 
Indonesia, the researchers say. Their work 
reveals that sea-surface temperatures in 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans foreshadow 
fire trends in Central America, Africa and 
some boreal forests in Earth's high northern 
latitudes. 

In each case, Morton and Randerson say, 
ocean conditions can provide a hint of pre- 
cipitation trends in key forested areas on 
land several months in advance. “All of these 
processes are contributing to both the build- 
up of fuels and the moisture level of those 
fuels going into the dry season,’ Randerson 
says. “That's what leads to a predictability in 
global fire regimes.” 


FORECASTING VULNERABILITY 

Other teams are looking to include fire risk 
in short-term and seasonal weather forecasts 
by incorporating independent fire models. 
These models attempt to account for factors 
such as vegetation type and the likelihood 
of lightning strikes or agricultural fires. 
Eventually, such forecasting systems could 
integrate more complex phenomenon such 
as the dynamics of vegetation growth, the 
way that fire tends to propagate across a 
landscape and the gases and particles that 
are emitted during a fire, says Allan Spessa, a 


> fire modeller at the Open University in Milton 
& Keynes, UK. 

The European Centre for Medium-Range 
Weather Forecasts in Reading, UK, plans to 
$ soon make public its prototype system to fore- 
cast fire risk about six weeks in advance, and 
the centre’s modellers are working to include 
fire risk in their seasonal forecasts. Florian 
Pappenberger, who heads the centre’s work on 
extreme-weather forecasting, says that the sta- 
tistical approach used by Morton and Rander- 
son is solid and can serve as an independent 
check on model forecasts, which come with 
their own uncertainties. Forecasts for water 
availability in rivers, reservoirs and agricul- 
tural systems operate in such a manner today. 

“I don’t think one method replaces the 
other, he says. “I expect that merging both 
will be quite beneficial” 

However, whether forests actually go up in 
smoke depends on a host of factors, including 
law-enforcement and fire-suppression efforts 
that vary from region to region. For instance, 
almost all fires in the Amazon are started by 
landowners clearing fields and forests for 
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cultivation and livestock. But once the humid- 
ity drops and the vegetation dries out, those 
agricultural fires can run wild. 


READY TO BURN 

The likelihood that this will happen increases 
as the dry season wears on, but scientists can 
already see El Nifio’s impacts. Morton and 
Randerson’s team analysed rainfall measure- 
ments from gauges 


“All of these and satellites dur- 
processes are ing the rainy sea- 
contributing son, and used data 
to both the from NASA's Grav- 
building up of ity Recovery and 
fuels and the Climate Experiment 


moisture level.” | (GRACE) satellites to 
provide an estimate 
of the cumulative water storage on land — in 
soils, aquifers and rivers — going into the dry 
season. Randerson says that the situation in 
the Amazon is worse than it was during the 
major droughts of 2005 and 2010 and on par 
with 1998, after the last major El Nifo. 


As well as forecasting risk in the Amazon, 
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Morton and Randerson are tracking and map- 
ping fires there using infrared measurements 
collected by the Moderate Resolution Imaging 
Spectroradiometer (MODIS) sensors aboard 
NASAs Terra satellite. The device has detected 
almost 12,500 fires in the Mato Grosso region 
of Brazil this year alone — making 2016 the 
third-worst year in the MODIS record, which 
stretches back to 2003. 

In the Amazon, the question now is whether 
Atlantic storm systems will bring much- 
needed relief during the dry season. Morton 
and Randerson have identified a link between 
Atlantic hurricanes and Amazon fires: when 
the tropical Atlantic is warm, cyclones are 
more likely to form, and those cyclones pull 
the rain bands that often flow into the Ama- 
zon northwards. The US National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration's hurricane 
forecast currently calls for a neutral season, but 
the tropical Atlantic has been cooling, which 
bodes well for the Amazon. 

“If there were to be a shift in north Atlantic 
sea-surface temperatures, that could short cir- 
cuit this fire forecast; Morton says. m 


CubeSats queue up 
for deep-space rides 


Tiny craft face a wait to be propelled beyond Earth’s orbit. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


( "0a — spacecraft built from 

10-centimetre-sided cubes, often with 

off-the-shelf parts — are already ubiq- 
uitous in near-Earth orbit, doing everything 
from Earth observation to studies of bacterial 
proteins in space. Now scientists are itching 
to send them farther afield, and more thana 
dozen deep-space CubeSats are in the pipeline. 

The cost — typically no more than 
US$10 million for an interplanetary mission — 
means that the mini-craft can take risks that a 
more costly venture could not. They can also 
work in swarms, which allows new kinds of 
experiments. CubeSats generally piggyback on 
the launch of other missions, and whereas trips 
to low-Earth orbit, such as the cargo ships that 
shuttle to the International Space Station, are 
relatively common, missions to other parts of 
the Solar System are much rarer. 

Lifts are so hard to come by that the first 
interplanetary CubeSat — NASA's twin 
INSPIRE mini-spacecraft, intended to test key 
technology for future missions — has been 
waiting for almost two years. “We still have to 


find a ride,’ says Anthony Freeman, who man- 
ages the Innovation Foundry at NASA's Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, California. 

CubeSats were originally conceived as a 
teaching tool in 1999. Today, they carry out both 
commercial missions and near-space science. 
But deep space poses a much bigger challenge 
(see ‘Miniature explorers’). Their diminutive 
size cannot accommodate standard propulsion 
and long-range communications equipment, let 
alone complex scientific instruments. 

Engineers are starting to overcome these 
problems, says Roger Walker, who oversees 
CubeSat development at the European Space 
Agency (ESA). To solve the communications 
problem, ESAs first interplanetary CubeSats will 
talk to Earth through a mothership. CubeSats 
will take part in the joint ESA-NASA Asteroid 
Impact and Deflection Assessment (AIDA) 
mission, planned for 2020, where they will take 
on risky jobs such as up-close data collection as 
a larger probe plunges into an asteroid. 

NASAs planned mission to Europa, currently 
under development, would also use the 
mother-daughter model, deploying a fleet of 
CubeSats to make close fly-bys of the Jovian 
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moon. Scientists think that Europa could 
harbour life under its icy surface. 

Lone deep-space CubeSat missions are also 
on the horizon. NASA has developed a min- 
iature radio-communication system capable 
of talking directly to Earth from Mars and 
beyond. The agency will test the system on 
INSPIRE — which has a side-mission of map- 
ping interactions between Earth’s magnetic 
field and the solar wind — and on Mars Cube 
One (MarCO), twin communication satel- 
lites scheduled to fly on the InSight mission to 
Mars when it launches in 2018 after a two-year 
delay. NASA has also developed tiny, cold-gas 
firing thrusters for propulsion, and radiation- 
resistant electronics that can survive beyond 
the protection of Earth's magnetic field. 

Meanwhile, firms in Europe are developing 
high-efficiency ion engines, and a company in 
Rome called IMT is looking at ways to power 
such engines with deployable solar panels that 
can turn to constantly face the Sun. Together, all 
these technologies make solo CubeSats missions 
feasible, says Walker. 

Freeman predicts that more than a hundred 
CubeSats could be dispatched throughout 
the Solar System by the end of the next dec- 
ade — but only if they can get into space. He is 
calling on all space agencies to agree to carry 
at least one CubeSat on each major planetary 
mission. Walker agrees: “It would really stimu- 
late the area. Ultimately, that’s the main prob- 
lem to overcome for interplanetary CubeSats, 
alongside communications.” This would mean 
forging plans for a CubeSat tag-along early in 
the mission's design phase. 

To cope with the large number of CubeSat 
proposals, NASA also wants to see more > 
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MINIATURE EXPLORERS 


| Previously limited to Earth orbit by their diminutive size, shoe-box-sized CubeSat spacecraft are now poised 
| to invade the rest of the Solar System, with missions planned to carry these craft as far as Jupiter. 
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Size and distance not to scale 


low-cost commercial launchers developed, to 
carry tens to hundreds of kilograms of payload, 
in contrast to the 5 tonnes typical of launchers 
designed for communications satellites. Free- 
man says that such smaller rockets could carry 
perhaps a few dozen 5-kg CubeSats to low- 
Earth orbit, or be adapted to include an upper 
stage that could take a single CubeSat to deep 
space. He hopes to use a similar method to send 
a free-flying probe to Venus, where it would 
skim through the planet's acidic atmosphere. 
CubeSats aimed for the Moon might get 


JUPITER 


Europa Multiple- « 
Flyby Mission j 


an easier ride. NASA's Space Launch System, 
a heavy-lift rocket designed to send people 
beyond Earth’s orbit, will carry 13 CubeSats 
and an uncrewed Orion capsule on its maiden 
launch in 2018. The cargo will include Lunar 
Flashlight, which will use a reflected beam of 
light to look for icy deposits in the Moon's dark 
craters, and Near-Earth Asteroid (NEA) Scout, 
designed to explore a nearby asteroid. 

ESA is developing a separate lunar approach. 
Together with Surrey Satellite Technology Ltd 
(SSTL) in Guildford, UK, and the Goonhilly 


Earth Station in Helston, UK, it is developing 
a system that could solve two problems: a com- 
mercial mothership that would provide trans- 
port to the Moon and a data relay for dozens of 
CubeSats, for a fee of around £5 million (US$6.6 
milion) per craft. Eventually, such a model could 
expand, says the SSTL's Christopher Saunders. 
“Essentially, we want to build a Solar-System 
internet,” he told the Interplanetary CubeSat 
workshop in Oxford in late May. 

According to Freeman, CubeSats will soon 
be able to carry instruments that would have 
seemed off-limits only a few years ago, such as 
high-resolution imagers and radar altimeters. 
Anda recent investigation by the US National 
Academies of Sciences, Engineering and Medi- 
cine of CubeSats’ potential concluded that the 
probes are capable of doing “fantastic science’, 
Thomas Zurbuchen, a space scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor, said at the 
meeting. “Much ofit has yet to be imagined.” m 


CLARIFICATION 

In the News Feature ‘Mystery in the heavens’ 
(Nature 534, 610-612; 2016), the discussion 
of the initial radio burst meant to say that 
over the course of just a few milliseconds, the 
source’s output matched that of 500 million 
Suns in the same time period. 
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FEATURE 


BACK 
TO THE 
THESIS 


Late nights, typos, 
self-doubt and despair. 
Three leading scientists 

dust off their theses, and 
reflect on what the PhD 
was like for them. 


BY KERRI SMITH & NOAH BAKER 


rancis Collins shakes his head in bewilderment as he flicks 
through the pages of his thesis. “At this point it looks very much 
like another language,” he says, looking with puzzlement at 
page 71, which contains far more equations than text. The PhD 
was on theoretical quantum chemistry, and had “absolutely no 
practical application’, Collins says. Looking at it now, “it does 
feel a little bit like this was another person”. 

Collins was in his early 20s when he was studying for his doctorate 
at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, modelling how small 
groups of atoms interact. “A lot of what I did was pencil on paper, try- 
ing to solve really complicated calculus equations. It was a little lonely at 
times,’ he says. Then, about halfway through his studies, he decided to 
quit his PhD and transfer to medical school. He ended up finishing the 
thesis in his spare time. “I spent many nights and many weekends trying 
to get this written out,’ he says, with something of a grimace. “I made 
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myself a schedule and tried to stick to it, with my little electric typewriter, 
banging away.” 

The writing machines have changed, but the slog is the same. Complet- 
ing a thesis is a huge undertaking for PhD students, and many struggle 
to get that far: only around 70% of UK students who embark on doctoral 
studies actually emerge with a PhD, and the rate is just 50% in the United 
States. Many of those who do finish move on to careers outside academia; 
even those who stay sometimes wish theyd spent more time writing 
papers — the currency of career progression — instead (see page 26). 

So what value does the thesis retain, and what lessons does completing 
one impart? To find out, Nature asked three prominent scientists to dig 
out their theses, thumb through the pages and reflect on what they — and 
the world — gained from them. What did they learn that could be of 
value to students who are writing up today? Their reflections, sometimes 
surprising, are recorded in three short films that accompany this article 
online (see go.nature.com/297qrah). 

Collins’s PhD was the start of a stellar career: he famously moved into 
biological research, identified the gene that causes cystic fibrosis, led the 
Human Genome Project to completion and now, more than 40 years after 
writing his thesis, directs the US National Institutes of Health. But that 
doesn't mean that his PhD changed the world. “Did it really add signifi- 
cantly to the knowledge the Universe contains?” he says. “Well, it would 
bea rather small contribution, to be sure? 

But like others who went ‘back to the thesis’ 
for Nature, he thinks that what matters was not 
so much the subject or results, but what he learnt 
about the process of research along the way. “I 
think the greatest beneficiary of my PhD was not 
the Universe,’ Collins says. “It was probably me.” 


Watch Collins, Seager 
and Frith talk about 
their theses at 
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FRANCIS COLLINS 


SEMICLASSICAL THEORY OF VIBRATIONALLY INELASTIC 
SCATTERING, WITH APPLICATION TO H* AND H, (1974) 


his past students. He pulls it out and places a paternal hand on the 
thick, leather-bound book. “I think it turned out pretty well. It’s 
quite a hefty document,” he says. 

The road to that document started back in 1970, when Collins 
arrived in the lab of Jim Cross, a theoretical chemist at Yale. Cross 
remembers Collins as “a quiet, unassuming man, not particularly 
sophisticated culturally”. But, he says, “I quickly realized that he 
was one of the brightest and most broadly based students that I 
have ever met”. 

Collins was tasked with developing theoretical models to explain 
what happens when a proton is fired at a hydrogen molecule: how 
does the energy of the two bodies dissipate, and could the hydrogen be 
coaxed into another state? Day after day, he sat at his basement desk, 
tackling calculus equations and writing corresponding computer pro- 
grams in Fortran. He used a machine in the university computer centre 
to punch the programs onto cards, then waited until after 1 a.m., when 
electricity was cheaper, to feed the cards into the mainframe computer. 
“It did make me begin to wonder, OK, is this the right path for me?” 

It wasn’t — something Collins came to realize during an all-nighter 
about halfway through his studies. He was talking to a fellow graduate 
student, Jay Gralla, who was examining how molecules of RNA fold 
up into secondary structures. The broader aim was to understand the 
rules by which genetic information in RNA and DNA is used to build 
biological systems. Collins was blown away. “I was astounded that I had 
missed this whole thing about biology — that it was digital, it was an 
information system, it did have principles,” he says. “It was a revelation” 

Shortly afterwards, Collins decided to switch to medical school. 
“That was a wrenching time,” he says. He was drawn to explore biol- 
ogy and medicine, but he also had a growing family, financial strains 
and “all kinds of self-doubts”. He also didn’t know if hed actually 
done enough work to complete his PhD — but Cross told him to 
write it up anyway. Collins stayed behind in New Haven to write, 
while his wife and young daughter left for the family’s new home in 
North Carolina. He still couldn't get it done before his medical stud- 
ies started. By the time of his graduation ceremony, in May 1974, he 
was finishing his first year of medical school and expecting a second 
child. He didn't attend. 

Several years later, his medical training complete, Collins returned 
to Yale to work in a molecular-biology lab, and never looked back. 
The exactitude instilled in him by his PhD stayed with him. He had 
learned to assess a complex system, strip it down to its component 
parts and glean insights from it. “That's something that I do now in 
my lab,” he says. 

His thesis work isn’t in much demand. The model of colliding 
particles that Collins developed was a good match with others’ 
experimental findings, and made some useful approximations, but 
the work has been convincingly superseded by advances in processing 
power. “These days, a theoretical chemist wouldn't dream of limiting 
themselves by doing these approximations,’ he says. 

Reflecting on it now, Collins is glad that he took the risk of switching 
fields, and would encourage today’s PhD students to take chances too. 
Transitions in a career are “when you grow the fastest; they're when 
youre really alive”. And think big, he urges. “If you're going to study 
something, study something important. It might be risky, it might be 
hard, it might not work, but there are too many people spending their 
time on obvious next steps.” 


C ollins keeps his PhD ona low shelf in his office, next to those from 


COURTESY OF KATHERINE ALBEN 
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SARA SEAGER 


EXTRASOLAR GIANT PLANETS UNDER STRONG STELLAR 
IRRADIATION (1999) 


asked whether there are any mistakes in her thesis. “I definitely 

have at least one typo. I know where it is, unfortunately. I hate to 
talk about it’ She thinks for amoment, her thesis unopened on the desk 
before her. “Now that you mention it, I should probably go back and 
correct it with a pen” 

There is little else for Seager to regret about her thesis. She is now 
a planetary scientist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge, and, unusually, her PhD helped to found a field. “It might 
have been one of the first — if not the first — PhD theses on exoplanets,” 
she says. 

In 1996, when Seager started her postgraduate studies at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, just halfa dozen planets had been spotted 
orbiting distant suns. They could be detected only indirectly, mostly by 
capturing the ‘wobble’ that an orbiting planet caused in the movement 
ofa star. And the signals were noisy — some astronomers didn't believe 
that exoplanets were real. 

Seager was encouraged to enter the field by her supervisor at Harvard, 


A flicker of embarrassment crosses Sara Seager’s face when she is 


UTAFRITH 


PATTERN DETECTION IN NORMAL AND AUTISTIC 
CHILDREN (1968) 


retrieves her thesis from a study in her Victorian house in subur- 
ban London. The book, bound in sky-blue cloth, nestles on a low 
shelf, right next to a science-fiction encyclopaedia. She dusts it off 
with a cloth and opens it to the typewritten title page. “It looks very 


66 | have not looked at this in decades,” declares Uta Frith as she 
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Dimitar Sasselov, who was keen to take a different approach. Sasselov 
encouraged Seager to study the atmospheres of exoplanets to find ones 
that might harbour interesting chemistry or indicate life. This seemed 
unlikely to work when the planets themselves were so difficult to detect. 
“Tt was a big risk at the time: a non-tenured professor and a grad student. 
Despite the advice otherwise of colleagues in the department, we went 
ahead, Sasselov says. 

Seager built a theoretical model suggesting that it should be possible 
to see starlight bouncing off a planet that was orbiting its star closely, 
and that analysing that light would reveal a fingerprint of the planet’s 
chemical constituents, temperature and pressure’. Shortly afterwards, 
during her postdoc, she predicted that it should be possible to spot 
clouds in the atmosphere, and that one of the easiest elements to detect 
would be sodium’. 

It was tough going. She derived equations to represent the 
components of a planet’s atmosphere and then, after teaching herself 
to code, plugged them into the computer models she was building. Her 
hours were long and isolated, and she would often hit programming 
bugs that threatened to derail her work. Meanwhile, ex-students from 
her department were calling from Silicon Valley: their companies were 
seeking people like her. “I was far from committed to a career in science. 
I often thought of leaving,’ she says. 

Yet Seager “always expressed a certainty about what she was working 
on’, recalls David Charbonneau, a contemporary of hers at Harvard who 
now leads an astronomy group there, and was using Seager’s theoretical 
predictions to explain his observational results. He describes her as a 


charming and childish. That’s really my immediate impression. I did 
want a short and an interesting title.” 

The title is as brief as Frith’s PhD was: she had only two years of 
funding, starting in September 1966, and at the end of 1968 she duly 
turned in the thesis: 205 pages, typed up by a secretary from her 
handwritten manuscript. The bibliography is concise, just 10 gener- 
ously spaced pages. “So little was known about autism at the time 
that this was the extent of the references I found,’ she says. Today, the 
developmental disorder is the subject of several thousand publica- 
tions each year. 

Frith came to London from her native Germany in 1964 to attend 
a course in abnormal psychology at the Institute of Psychiatry. 
There, for the first time, she met children with autism, and was 
“completely fascinated. I still am,” she says. She also met her future 
supervisors, psychologists Beate Hermelin and Neil O'Connor. At 
that time, autism spectrum disorders were poorly understood and 
carried a stigma. Those diagnosed were usually only the severe 
cases, children with profound intellectual and linguistic difficulties. 
The mainstream view in psychiatry was that autism was a product 
of a child’s upbringing and environment and that distant, unloving 
parents — particularly mothers — were to blame. 

Frith refused to subscribe to that view. “I was always struck, when 
I met the parents of these children, how little they corresponded to 
what was told about them in the literature,” she says. The question 
that interested Frith was whether the children might process infor- 
mation differently from other kids. To investigate this, she showed 
children a simple box containing green and yellow counters that were 
arranged in a specific pattern. She then covered up the box and asked 
the child to build the sequence from memory. 

She often travelled to hospitals to test children with autism, as well 
as to nurseries and schools to assess children in her control group. 
She plugged the data into mechanical calculators that were “very, very 
noisy” and then took the better part of a day to perform the statistical 
analysis. 

Frith turns to the later pages of her thesis to remind herself of what 
she found, well aware of how dated — even naive — it might sound. 
“Tm a little bit afraid of this now. What nonsense can it be?” She 
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COURTESY OF UTA FRITH 


fierce intellectual and recalls how annoying she found any imperfec- 
tion. “She would get frustrated if the data weren't as unambiguous as 
she would have liked” 

Seager says that the day she got her computer code to work “was 
one of the defining moments of my entire life”. And once her work 
was finished, she didn’t have to wait long for her predictions to be 
tested: in 2002, astronomers including Charbonneau detected the first 


Uta Frith and her 
supervisor Neil 
O’Connor, in 1971. 


showed that children with and without autism 
both made errors in about 25% of the trials, but 
that they made different mistakes. Children in 
the control group tended to follow the pattern 
too strongly — perhaps placing three green counters together instead 
of two. Those with autism, however, placed the counters in their own 
simple pattern, such as green, yellow, green, yellow. Frith proposed 
that these children impose very strict patterns on the outside world, 
too, and this idea seemed to correlate with the behaviours that clini- 
cians at the time considered characteristic of the condition — obses- 
sions with particular objects, for example, or disliking change. 

Frith saw logic in the children’s responses, and felt that they were 
not necessarily inferior to those of others. “It is presumptuous to 
think that those patterns imposed by autistic children are any worse 
than the patterns I have imposed on the data,’ the concluding para- 
graph of her thesis reads. “Well, that’s quite philosophical,’ she says, 
in modest delight. 

Frith is aware that she was studying at a golden time. Psychology 
was thriving in the United Kingdom; she had the undivided atten- 
tion of two supervisors; and, just as she was coming to the end of her 
PhD, she was offered a full-time job at a Medical Research Council 
(MRC) unit where one of her supervisors had just been appointed 
director. “I was just so fortunate,” she says. The post led to a 50-year 
career with the MRC and University College London, during which 
Frith showed that children with autism have deficits in their ‘theory 
of mind; the cognitive capacity to understand that others have their 
own beliefs and ideas. This was an important concept that was “just 
emerging in primate work” and that she adapted to studies of autism, 
says Ami Klin, who directs the Marcus Autism Centre at Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta, Georgia, and whose 1998 PhD was co-supervised 
by Frith. “She was always extraordinarily open-minded, patient, 
supportive,” he says. 

Frith knows that today’s PhD students have a much tougher time: fund- 
ing is tight and academic jobs scarce. But she remains a fan of the PhD 
as an apprenticeship in research. She learned from scratch how to for- 
mulate hypotheses, design experiments and analyse data. “It does mean 
doing what we might call slave labour for some of the time, but you learn 
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exo-atmosphere’, and found that it contained the sodium signature, 
albeit at a slightly lower level than Seager had predicted. Since then, the 
field has flourished: 3,285 exoplanets have now been confirmed, and the 
study of their atmospheres has bloomed. The material in Seager’s PhD 
has been used by astronomers to request time on the Hubble Space Tel- 
escope, Keck observatory and other instruments. And although Seager 
cant erase the sole typo from her thesis, she points out that the papers 
she published from it are free of mistakes. 

Did Seager enjoy her PhD? “Unfortunately, I think the answer might 
be no.’ But she does have fond memories of the time she spent writing 
up her research. “I remember when I was finishing it, I didn’t go to any 
other talks, I didn't really read the news, it was just put the blinkers on 
and get the job done” She found great satisfaction in devoting herself to 
a single task, and relished the clarity of thinking that afforded her. “The 
world goes away’, she says. “And so when youre in that zone, actually 
youre happy.’ 

Seager now tries to make sure that those in her lab have the space to 
think too. “T do let the students spin their wheels. They have to, or they 
wont find their own way.’ And if she could give advice to her younger 
self, it would be simply: “Hang in there” 

As for the thesis itself — a slim, red volume with gold lettering — it’s 
not something she feels sentimental about. “I’ve met people who, they 
cry when they give away their kids’ baby clothes, but I was never one 
of those — and I think I felt the same way about the thesis.” She's more 
inclined to look forward. “In exoplanets, the best planet, the best dis- 
covery, is the next discovery.’ 


through that, and you can see what it feels like to be a scientist,” she says. 

She admits that her thesis is a product of a different era — “I'm quite 
sure it would not meet the requirements now” — and she is willing to 
bet that there are mistakes in the text. “But who knows? I haven't read 
it. Why should I? There’s so much else more interesting to read.” = 


Kerri Smith and Noah Baker are multimedia editors for Nature in 
London. 
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n the morning of Tom Marshall’s 

PhD defence, he put on the suit he 

had bought for the occasion and climbed onto the 

stage in front of a 50-strong audience, including his 

parents and 6 examiners. He gave a 15-minute-long 

presentation, then faced an hour of cross-examination about his past 

5 years of neuroscience research at the Donders Institute for Brain, Cog- 

nition and Behaviour in Nijmegen, the Netherlands. A lot was at stake: 

this oral examination would determine whether he passed or failed. “At 

the one-hour mark someone came in, banged a stick on the floor and 

said ‘hora est,” says Marshall — the ceremonial call that his time was up. 

“But I couldn't. I had enjoyed the whole experience far too much, and 
ended up talking for a few extra minutes.” 

Marshall’s elaborate, public PhD assessment is very different from 
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that faced by Kelsie Long, an Earth-sciences PhD 
candidate at the Australian National University 
(ANU) in Canberra. Her PhD will be assessed solely on her written the- 
sis, which will be mailed off to examiners and returned with comments. 
She will do a public presentation of her work later this year, but it won't 
affect her final result. “It almost feels like a rite of passage,’ she says. 
PhDs are assessed in very different ways around the world. Almost all 
involve a written thesis, but those come in many forms. In the United 
Kingdom, they are usually monographs, long explanations of a student’s 
work; in Scandinavia, science students typically top-and-tail a series of 
their publications. The accompanying oral examination — also called 
a viva voce or defence — can bea public lecture, a private discussion or 
not happen at all. There is wide variation across disciplines and from one 
institution to the next. “Tt isa complicated world in doctoral education. 
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One format does not fit all,” says Maresi Nerad, founding director of 
the Center for Innovation and Research in Graduate Education at the 
University of Washington in Seattle. 

This isn’t necessarily a problem in itself, but some researchers worry 
that the decades-old doctoral assessment system is showing strain. Time- 
pressured examiners sometimes lack training and preparation for PhD 
assessments, which can lead to lack of rigour. “Two or three examiners 
come together to go through the thesis in a perfunctory way. They tick the 
boxes, everyone is happy, and then a PhD walks away,’ says Jeremy Farrar, 
director of the biomedical research charity the Wellcome Trust in London. 

Farrar, like other scientists, suspects that 
the PhD assessment is not keeping up with 
the times. Single-author tomes seem out- 
dated when much of research has become 
a multidisciplinary, team endeavour. 
Research is becoming more open, but PhD 
assessments can lack transparency: vivas are 
sometimes held behind closed doors. Some 
PhD theses languish, little-used, on office 
shelves or in archives. “We're seeing some 
students who are still submitting paper 
theses to us — they don't have electronic 
theses yet,’ says Austin McLean, director 
of scholarly communication and disserta- 
tion publishing at ProQuest in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, which has the largest database of 
PhD theses in the world. What's more, little 
attention is given in the PhD assessment to 
soft skills such as management, entrepre- 
neurship and teamwork, even though these 
are an essential part of life beyond the PhD, 
and students are increasingly leading that life outside academia. “The 
assessment of the PhD hasn't been updated to fit the modern definition 
ofa PhD? Farrar says. 

“There are alot of pressures to make changes to the thesis,” says Suzanne 
Ortega, president of the Council of Graduate Schools in Washington DC, 
one of a number of groups discussing the issue. The council organized 
a workshop in January this year called Future of the PhD Dissertation, 
and in March, the Australian Council of Learned Academies (ACOLA) 
in Melbourne examined changes to the thesis as part of a review on 
researcher training. Some scientists and education experts welcome 
the attention. “I don't think the current model for thesis examination is 
ideal, but there are positive movements towards changing it,” says Inger 
Mewburn, director of research training at ANU and editor of the blog 
The Thesis Whisperer, which is dedicated to those completing a thesis. 


PASSING THE TEST 

Academics agree about one thing regarding the PhD assessment — its 
aim. The traditional goal is to demonstrate the candidate’s ability to con- 
duct independent research on a novel concept and to communicate the 
results in an accessible way. Where the academics differ is on how best 
to achieve that goal. 

Shirley Tilghman, a molecular biologist and former president of 
Princeton University in New Jersey, sees merit in the monograph form 
of the thesis. It demonstrates scholarly ability by requiring students to 
“frame the historical context of a problem, describe in detail the purpose 
and execution and then come toa credible conclusion’ she says. 

But should the thesis include academic publications, too? That’s the 
norm at the Karolinska Institute in Stockholm, Sweden, where most theses 
are a compilation of the student’s original papers, along with a relatively 
short discussion, perhaps 50 pages long. The rationale is that publishing 
should be part of training because it better equips students for academic 
life and securing jobs. 

Some students who complete a monograph end up wishing that 
they had spent more time on writing papers. James Lewis successfully 
defended his physics PhD at Imperial College London in October 2015, 


“<The thicker 
my PhD, 
the better’ 


has become 
a myth in 
the PhD 
community.” 
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but he thinks that his one published paper landed him his postdoc at 
NASAs Goddard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, Maryland. “The job 
market for postdoc positions is very competitive,’ he says, “so if you can 
get a paper published during your PhD then you're helping yourself” 
While he waits to start, Lewis is spending his days writing papers based on 
his research. “Pm wondering: would it not have been better to write these 
instead of the thesis, which took me five months to write?” 

But others argue that the pressure to publish could rob PhD students 
of valuable parts of their studies, such as the time to shape their research 
path and to think creatively and independently (see page 22). “The PhD 
might become driven by papers only,’ says 
Farrar. “Students might end up spending 
their time focusing only on what papers they 
can produce, then staple them together with 
asummary and they're done — adding to the 
sense that the whole scientific enterprise is 
a paper factory rather than an exploration” 

Long is working at ANU towards a thesis- 
by-publication: she’s written and submitted 
one paper and has started on a second. But 
she’s struggling. “I am finding this one much 
harder to write, mostly because it isn't as new 
or exciting as the previous one;’ she says. 
What's more, her strategy depends on things 
at least partly outside her control — on her 
PhD generating enough complete studies for 
publication and ona reasonably timely peer- 
review process. 

Completed PhD theses are typically 
stored in university libraries — but that 
doesn’t mean that they are read or used. 
Some 60% of submissions to the ProQuest database fall under the cat- 
egory of science, technology or mathematics, but they are the ones that 
are accessed least. “We think this is because the communication is more 
journal-focused,” says McLean. Scientists do tend to keep a copy of their 
theses in their office or lab for use by students and colleagues. Neil Cur- 
son, a physicist at the London Centre for Nanotechnology, says that his 
PhD, written more than 20 years ago, is still consulted by his students 
when they come into his lab. Many theses, however, end up collecting 
dust. 


VIVALA VIVA 

Whatever form the thesis takes, it has to be assessed — in most countries, 
by a panel of experts, and often involving an oral exam. But the viva 
“doesn't have the same level of consistency as the written form of exami- 
nation’, says Allyson Holbrook, an education researcher at Australia’s 
University of Newcastle. In Israel, the viva is optional and very few stu- 
dents choose to have one; in the Netherlands, it is formal and ceremonial; 
in the United Kingdom, it’s typically a private affair with two or three 
examiners; and in Australia, it’s hardly performed at all. “One hundred 
per cent of the doctoral examination is about the thesis here,’ says Hol- 
brook. That's largely because, historically, there weren't enough experts 
in the country to examine the work in person and it was costly to fly 
them in, she says. 

Holbrook and her research team published a study last year that 
compared the assessment methods used in Australia with those in New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom (T. Lovat et al. Higher Ed. Rev. 47, 
5-23; 2015). They concluded that doing an oral defence rarely changed 
the result, and that the thesis itself was the “determinative step” of pass- 
ing. The review on Australian research training published in March 
didn't support adding a viva either, but it did recommend a move towards 
more continuous assessment of a student, rather than waiting until the 
end of the training. 

Some researchers see problems with the viva. It’s not uncommon for 
nerves to get the better ofa student, and for them to freeze in front of their 
audience, however small it is. Examiners could worsen the situation by 
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asking very difficult questions, says David Bogle, a chemical engineer 
at University College London. “There are cases where undue pressure 
is placed on the candidate by the examiners. This shouldn't be allowed” 


TRIAL BY ERROR 

Most researchers don't support a global standard for the PhD assessment. 
A one-size-fits-all approach would be impossible to implement, they say, 
and the type of assessment — be it continuous appraisal, written thesis or 
oral exam — should depend on discipline, project, student, supervisor 
and institution. “If you take away the variability in assessment and form 
of the thesis then you lose all creativity and innovation from the PhD,’ 
Nerad says. 

But many feel that the system could be improved — by making the 
thesis shorter, for one. Data from ProQuest, which stores 4 million the- 
ses, show that the average length 
of biology, chemistry and phys- 
ics PhDs soared to nearly 200 
pages between 1945 and 1990. 
That could be because students 
are analysing more complex 
questions, performing longer 
literature reviews and using 
increasingly complicated meth- 
ods that require lengthier expla- 
nations (see ‘The expanding 
thesis’). “It’s unnecessary to have 
such a long thesis,” says Farrar, 
who recently assessed one such 
tome. “The thicker my PhD, the 
better’ has become a myth in the 
PhD community, and is taking it 
down the wrong direction” 

Farrar says that a slimmed- 
down document would be more 
appropriate. That could follow 
the concise format of a research 
paper, and include a review of 
the field, then short chapters on 
methods, analysis and discus- 
sion. “It would be more succinct 
and focused. And the examiners 
will probably read it all” 

That isn’t necessarily the case 
now. Examiners have to find 
time to review theses in between 
research, teaching, grant-writing and many other demands. “Some- 
thing has to give, and what gives is the amount of time spent on any of 
those individual tasks,” says Farrar. That means an examiner might skim 
through years of a PhD student's work in just a couple of hours. “I think 
we owe it to the students to examine them properly and help prepare them 
for their future careers,’ he says. 
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THE MODERN THESIS 
One way to better reflect the team-based nature of science would be to 
write a joint thesis, an approach that has been used in arts and humani- 
ties graduate education in the past. However, this can make it difficult 
to assign credit. “If you have worked on a collaborative dissertation, a 
potential employer might struggle to see whether you really are an inde- 
pendent thinker or could you read a lead a research project; says Ortega. 
There is another matter to wrestle with — the fact that half of science 
PhD graduates in the United States are choosing careers outside of 
academia, according to the National Science Foundation’s 2014 Survey 
of Earned Doctorates. “Under those conditions, the standard assess- 
ment should include the skills in what they'll need when going on to 
future careers,” says Michael Teitelbaum, labour economist at Harvard 
Law School. 
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THE EXPANDING THESIS 


The average length of science PhD theses stored by ProQuest 
has risen in recent decades, perhaps because the complex 
analyses and methods require more space to explain. 


1980 


Increasingly, institutions offer courses to PhD students in skills such 
as teamwork, management and research ethics, but these skills aren't 
usually assessed formally. The viva would be one opportunity to do so, 
perhaps by seeing how students react to various scenarios. Alternatively, 
as the ACOLA review suggested, PhD candidates could accrue credits in 
transferable skills through professional-development activities that are 
recorded ina portfolio. “You can’t just assume that if you throw them into 
an environment they will meaningfully learn from that environment, 
says psychologist Michael Mumford, a director of the Center for Applied 
Social Research at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. “We need 
exams that ask students to deal with both real-world problems as well as 
ambiguous academic problems.” 

Farrar thinks that a change in emphasis could help. Rather than 
thinking of the thesis and viva as an exam, it should be viewed as the 
culmination of a long project. 
“You need to look at the PhD in 
the context of those four years of 
research, not just as revision for 
one big test.” 

Mewburn stresses that what- 
ever form the assessment takes, 
it should focus more on the 
individual than on their work. 
“My preference is to assess the 
researcher,” she says, “but we 
havent developed the tools and 
curriculum to do that? 


SO 


FEW FAILURES 

It’s difficult to find figures on how 
many students fail their PhD if 
they get to the point of submit- 
ting a thesis but, anecdotally, 
scientists say that few flunk it 
outright. More often, students are 
sent away with minor or major 
corrections that have to be com- 
pleted before the PhD is awarded. 

There are theories that few 
students fail because universi- 
ties want to keep their number of 
graduates high for the rankings. 
But most researchers dispute this, 
and point to other reasons. One 
is that weak students are likely 
to have dropped out before they reach the final assessment. Further- 
more, supervisors and the supporting institutions typically work hard — 
through regular reviews and assessments — to make sure that a candidate 
and project are ofa sufficient standard before the thesis is submitted. “You 
haven't done your due diligence as a university if a student is getting to a 
stage where they are sending out theses that are going to fail,” says Simon 
Hay, a global-health researcher at the University of Washington. 

Nerad sees no need to reform the final PhD assessment. For her, the 
problem lies with the variability of graduate education as a whole. “Now 
that research is becoming more globalized, the PhD needs to be too.” That 
process is under way, Nerad says: the pressures of economic globalization, 
international policies and national drives to house world-class universities 
have led to a more standardized PhD experience across the world. 

During her tenure as Princeton's president, Tilghman was often asked if 
there was a perfect way to assess a PhD course. Not many liked her answer 
— that she could only really evaluate a student at the 25-year reunion. 
“In the end, the only way you can assess it is whether the graduates of the 
programme become successful scientists. If they do, you've done a good 
job. If they haven't, you haven't” m 


Some scientists 
would like to see 
shorter theses that 
are easier to write, 
read and examine. 
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The greater availability of data on air quality has gripped the public, especially in heavily polluted cities such as Beijing. 


Validate personal 
air-pollution sensors 


Alastair Lewis and Peter Edwards call on researchers to test the accuracy of low-cost 
monitoring devices before regulators are flooded with questionable air-quality data. 


r | he public is increasingly aware of 
the health and economic costs of air 
pollution. Poor air quality is linked 

to over three million deaths each year, and 

96% of people in large cities are exposed to 

pollutant levels that are above recommended 

limits’. The costs of urban air pollution 
amount to 2% of gross domestic product in 
developed countries and 5% in developing 
countries (see go.nature.com/28qv0ka). 
Media attention and the increasing 
availability of data are reinvigorating efforts 


in many countries to tackle air pollution, 
driven as much by local and national politics 
as by science. 

In response, start-up companies are 
rushing to produce cheap air-monitoring 
sensors, costing hundreds rather than tens 
of thousands of pounds. Such devices bridge 
gaps between sparse government measure- 
ments and individuals’ wishes to track their 
personal exposures’. Ina wealthy city, a sin- 
gle official monitoring station might repre- 
sent 100,000 people; in emerging economies, 
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one instrument covers millions of citizens. 
Although personal sensors have not yet 
achieved their market potential, applications 
are promising. Portable sensors are becoming 
amainstay of health research by showing peo- 
ple’s exposure to environmental factors rang- 
ing from noise to particulate matter™*. Live 
pollution data can be integrated into traffic- 
management systems to track the impacts of 
policies such as low-emissions zones. Afford- 
able air-quality devices are being produced for 
developing countries. For example, the 
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> United Nations Environment Programme 
launched a device in 2015 at a modest cost 
(around US$1,500) to measure particulates, 
sulfur and nitrogen oxides as part of a govern- 
ment pilot scheme in Kenya. 

All this excitement presumes that these 
low-cost air-pollution sensors are fit for 
purpose. For regulatory applications, gov- 
ernments and scientists use the most accu- 
rate, but expensive, detectors. And although 
the interpretation of the data is a subject of 
lively debate, the quality of readings is rarely 
questioned. By contrast, few of these low- 
cost devices have been rigorously tested 
and most researchers view the buzz as being 
beyond the serious business of academia. 

The research and regulatory communi- 
ties are behind the curve. The penetration of 
these devices into the public domain, generat- 
ing large volumes of untested and question- 
able data available to all, is inevitable and will 
increasingly become a headache for those 
who are responsible for managing air qual- 
ity. And opportunities beckon. Atmospheric 
chemists must engage so that these technolo- 
gies can realize their huge potential. 


COMPLEX BLEND 

Measuring atmospheric pollutants is 
challenging. Most gaseous pollutants, such 
as nitrogen dioxide (NO,) or ozone, occur 
at parts-per-billion levels in air and are 
blended with thousands of other compounds. 
Unburnt fuel, for example, contributes many 
different hydrocarbons to the urban atmos- 
pheric mix. Added to this are large and 
changeable amounts of water vapour and 
carbon dioxide, at temperatures anywhere 
between -30°C and 50°C. This is difficult 
analytical chemistry at the best of times. 

Atmospheric chemistry research has long 
been a hotbed of invention for detection tech- 
nologies and analysis methods. Ideas emerged 
mainly from universities, institutes and a few 
research-led companies, such as Aerodyne 
Research and Picarro in the United States 
and Ionicon in Austria. The fruits of this 
labour have been tested by peer review; there 
are entire journals devoted to atmospheric 
instruments. Fresh technologies must estab- 
lish credentials. The best ones are absorbed 
by a few early-adopter research groups. 
Over perhaps a decade, successful methods 
find their way into research use; a rare few 
make it into regulatory networks. Along the 
way come dozens of papers, international 
evaluations, comparison exercises, reference 
materials and best-practice guides. 

By contrast, most of the latest air-pollution 
sensors are developed by small- and medium- 
sized enterprises, backed by venture capital 
and crowdsourced funding. Many devices 
adapt off-the-shelf technologies. Peer review 
and academic evaluation may be bypassed. 
The public are the early adopters; research 
chemists and physicists are largely on the 
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Asensor used to measure air quality in Kenya. 


sidelines. Academics’ funding is threatened 
by this commercial acceleration, because 
these devices mean that incremental research 
developments — such as the miniaturization 
of high-quality detectors, often based on 
optical absorption, particle counting or mass 
spectrometry — are less attractive to grant- 
ing agencies. Many of the processes used for 
cheap sensors, such as chemical interactions 
between gases and surfaces, are less well 
understood. 

The range of devices is wide. The cheapest, 
costing a few dollars each, use technologies 
that have been repurposed from hazard detec- 
tors, such as metal-oxide sensors that meas- 
ure oxidizable gases. For tens to hundreds of 
dollars, electrochemical or photoionization 
detection can notionally observe particular 
compounds or classes. In the $150-1,500 
band come miniaturized instruments, such 
as optical particle counters that can fit in your 
palm. In general, reducing cost inevitably 
reduces specificity or sensitivity, or both. 


KEEP TESTING 
Most commercial sensors target parameters 
that governments need to track, such as levels 
of particulate matter (PM) and NO,. To doa 
thorough job requires calibration of the tar- 
get compound and all other possible interfer- 
ences that might be present. City authorities 
and the public lack the technical means of 
checking these themselves, so must take the 
quality of the measurements on trust from the 
supplier. The US Environmental Protection 
Agency has created a technical framework 
for testing sensors in public use, benchmark- 
ing them against the most accurate monitors. 
But manufacturers might not engage with this 
process unless they are required to. 

The literature on real-world sensor 
performance is thin. Anecdotally, we have 
heard that leading research labs have tested 
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commercial sensors and found them want- 
ing. But because papers reporting nega- 
tive results have low priority, only a few 
studies have been published (see, for example, 
refs 5 and 6). These reveal stability and sensi- 
tivity issues, and show that the sensors react 
to other air pollutants and longer-lived gases 
such as CO, and hydrogen. They are also 
influenced by meteorological conditions such 
as humidity, temperature and wind speed. 

Simple sensors perform best when 
pollution levels are high and when the com- 
pound of interest swamps others — for exam- 
ple, sensors for nitric oxide (NO) and NO, 
seem to work well in locations that have heavy 
traffic and high pollution levels, where con- 
centrations of these gases approach the parts- 
per-million level. In more typical conditions, 
sensors might respond to other atmospheric 
species as well. Calibrations of cheap sensors 
performed in the lab and in the field can differ 
markedly’ , and most relationships observed 
in the field only apply to that location and for 
a limited time. 

Our research shows that the biggest head- 
aches are caused by interfering chemicals, 
such as CO, and H,, and by the irreproduc- 
ibility of measurements. Our real-world test 
of 20 identical ozone sensors on a roof founda 
difference of a factor of 6 between the highest 
and lowest measurements’. In other words, 
the variability of the responses was greater 
than that of the actual atmosphere. We tested 
amid-priced electrochemical sensor for NO, 
in real conditions for an atmospheric concen- 
tration of 40 micrograms per cubic metre (the 
European air-quality limit value). We found 
that roughly half of the signal from the sensor 
was from NO,, and that the rest came from 
the sensor's response to ambient CO,. The 
device was detecting changes in air pollution 
minute by minute, but not only changes in 
NO,. 


FAIR USE 

Does it matter that a sensor reports an indic- 
ative value or trend? It depends on how they 
are sold and used. Some cheap devices are 
advertised as being simply for raising aware- 
ness of pollution, and it might be expecting 
too much for them to report accurate val- 
ues. Others claim to give pollutant measures 
that can be compared against conventional 
monitors or official model forecasts. 

Until there is agreement on what degree of 
sensor accuracy is acceptable, we urge cau- 
tion. Their fitness for purpose should be dem- 
onstrated, particularly where they will have a 
role in decision-making — whether it is at a 
city, community or personal level. Although 
we do not wish to stifle innovation, sensors 
that claim to be able to measure ambient pol- 
lution levels could be required to undergo an 
independent testing regime, as is the case for 
instruments that are used in regulatory meas- 
urements. Some definition of measurement 
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uncertainty is needed, as is standard practice 
in other fields — even bathroom scales come 
with uncertainties printed on them. A mark 
should signify that the sensor meets a mini- 
mum quality standard 

If such a stamp of approval sounds 
bureaucratic, think of how the data might 
be used. People with asthma might use their 
local sensor data to make personal decisions 
on medication; an air-pollution sensor is not 
meant as a medical device, but its real-world 
application could make it function like one. 
Privately owned sensor data could trigger 
legal actions in areas that apparently exceed 
local air-quality standards. The economic 
and socially disruptive costs of closing roads 
or banning cars based on live sensor data 
would be huge. 


NEXT STEPS 
The academic air-pollution community must 
do the hard yards in the lab and field on cali- 
bration and testing. It must also find ways to 
overcome some measurement challenges. 
Researchers should take the lead on evalu- 
ating sensor performance, creating better 
devices and designing research applications 
that are suited to the quantified capabilities 
of sensors. 

More creativity is needed in experimental 
design. If the long-term performance of sen- 
sors is a problem, as is likely, then we need 


to design shorter-term experiments that 
can be performed reliably. For example, a 
fine-scale but qualitative measure of pol- 
lution might help to simulate the turbulent 
flows of pollution in street canyons or tree 
canopies over a few days. There might be 
experiments in which a fast-responding bulk 
sensor — one that measures the sum of many 
organic compounds, for example — might 
be able to track rapid temporal changes that 
add context to a slower but more quantitative 
instrument, such 


as a gas chromato- “Manufacturers 
graph or diffusion andregulators 
tube. Statisticaland need to define 
machine-learning how and where 
methods mightbe sensors can be 
developedtoenable used.” 

better extraction of 


signals from a mix of pollutants®. 

However, academics should not become 
gatekeepers or validation bodies. This is a 
job for manufacturers and regulators, who 
need to define how and where sensors can 
and cannot be used effectively. 

Governments must provide advice now to 
potential ‘professional users, such as in cities 
and regional environmental agencies. For 
sensors that might be used for public policy, 
health studies or any type of infrastructure 
control, independent testing and verification 
is essential, as is already being done through 


long-standing environment-agency com- 
mittees and national air-pollution schemes. 
Even sensors that are designed for entertain- 
ment or awareness-raising need appropriate 
labelling to define their capabilities. 

Well designed sensor experiments, that 
acknowledge the limitations of the tech- 
nologies as well as the strengths, have the 
potential to simultaneously advance basic 
science, monitor air pollution — and bring 
the public along. m 
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Make peer review scientific 


Thirty years on from the first congress on peer review, Drummond Rennie reflects on 
the improvements brought about by research into the process — and calls for more. 


eer review is touted as a demonstration 
p= the self-critical nature of science. 

But it isa human system. Everybody 
involved brings prejudices, misunder- 
standings and gaps in knowledge, so no 
one should be surprised that peer review is 
often biased and inefficient. It is occasion- 
ally corrupt, sometimes a charade, an open 
temptation to plagiarists. Even with the best 
of intentions, how and whether peer review 
identifies high-quality science is unknown. 
It is, in short, unscientific. 

A long time ago, scientists moved from 
alchemy to chemistry, from astrology to 
astronomy. But our reverence for peer 
review still often borders on mysticism. For 
the past three decades, I have advocated 
for research to improve peer review and 
thus the quality of the scientific literature. 
Here are some reflections on that winding, 
rocky path, and some thoughts about the 
road ahead. 


I trained as a physician, studying the 
pathophysiology of exposure to high 
altitudes. In 1977, I became deputy editor 
of The New England Journal of Medicine 
(NEJM), working with what I assumed was 
asmoothly oiled peer-review system. I found 
myself driving an enormous machine whose 
operation was sometimes interrupted by 
startling hiccups. The first big one occurred 
a year after I arrived. An author who had 
submitted a paper to our journal accused 
one of our reviewers, who worked at a com- 
peting lab, of plagiarizing parts of her paper. 
She sent us a manuscript that her lab chief 
had been sent to assess for another journal, 
one that I could see had been typed on the 
same typewriter that the reviewer had used 
to write his review. I was told to sort it out. 

This was more than a decade before 
a formal definition of research miscon- 
duct and systems for its investigation were 
established. Several careers fell apart. That 
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of the actual plagiarist, and also that of his 
chief, our reviewer, who was the senior 
co-author of the manuscript that contained 
the plagiarism. Tragically, our innocent sub- 
mitting author also gave up research when 
her accusations were rebuffed, and she was 
bullied and demeaned for her persistence 
and integrity. 

This slow-motion catastrophe angered 
me. How common was such incompetence, 
confusion and corruption? Did peer review 
root it out — or just lob it down the road? 
A few years later, revelations of fabricated 
data in scores of papers by US cardiologist 
John Darsee, in NEJM and other journals, 
showed that peer review was usually help- 
less in detecting gross fraud. More recently, 
the cases of Dutch psychologist Diederik 
Stapel and US-based cancer researcher 
Anil Potti underline how easily false data 
continue to get through the system. Even 
if peer review could not detect outright 
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SELECTING GOOD SCIENCE 


Milestones in modern peer review and reporting. 


| 978 = 79 Revelations of scientific fraud at Yale 
and Harvard universities publicizes the issue. 


I 978 i 92 The Oxford Database of Perinatal Trials 
is set up by lain Chalmers. He later establishes the 
Cochrane Collaboration and its systematic analyses. 


1986 Studies demonstrate publication bias 
in clinical trials; it is caused by the failure of trial 
authors to submit results for publication. 


I 989 Regulations defining scientific misconduct 
and a procedure to address allegations are codified 
into US law. Peer review is revealed to be ineffective 
against misconduct. 


1989 The first Peer Review Congress held in 
Chicago, Illinois. It includes a trial of blinding 
reviewers to authors’ identities. 


| 993 The Cochrane Collaboration, founded to 
review published reports relevant to health, reveals 
inherent biases. 


| 996 The CONSORT statement on reporting 
clinical trials is released, with a checklist to assist 
authors and reviewers. 


I 999 The British Medical Journal adopts 
open peer review on the basis of evidence from 
randomized trials of the practice. 


2000 Es PRESENT Online-only journals rise in 


prominence along with new models of peer review. 


2004 Clinical-trial pre-registration is made a 
condition of publication. 


2006 The EQUATOR Network is founded to 
assemble reporting guidelines. 


201 0 ‘Beall’s list’ warns against ‘predatory’ 
journals with questionable peer review. 


201 4 iz PRESENT Groups (including ORCID, 
CASRAI, F1000 working group) are founded to 
support and credit reviewers. 


201 7 Eighth Peer Review Congress to be held in 
Chicago. 
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fabrications, could it sniff out error in hon- 
est scientific work, I wondered? There had 
to be a way to find out. 


QUESTIONS ASKED 

In 1985, an influential commentary’ asserted 
that “the arbiters of rigor, quality, and inno- 
vation in scientific reports” did not “apply 
to their own work the standards they use 
in judging the work of others”. Ouch! Peer 
review had to be studied, it said, and the 
most urgent need was leadership within the 
scientific community. 

I had been working at The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (JAMA) since 
1983. The chief editor was interested in hold- 
ing a conference on peer review; I jumped 
at the chance. I insisted that all presenta- 
tions describe research — and then worried 
whether we would get a single abstract. 

The inaugural Peer Review Congress was 
held in a distinctly shabby hotel in Chicago, 
Illinois, in 1989. It was engaging and con- 
tentious: presenters studied the demography 
of reviewers at various journals, how often 
individuals conducted reviews, blinding, 
statistical reporting and much more. I was 
thrilled to see actual data. 

A distinguished editor in the audience 
took another view, excoriating presentation 
after presentation. Finally, Iain Chalmers 
(who later co-founded the Cochrane Col- 
laboration) stood and addressed him: “We 
have listened to your incessant criticisms 
of everyone who has gone to the trouble 
of obtaining data. What we have not heard 
from you is one single piece of evidence for 
your opinions.” There was loud applause, 
and the future of these congresses was 
assured. They have taken place every four 
years since — in much better hotels. 

Thanks to such research, we now know 
a great deal about the mechanics of peer 
review — the time taken to appraise papers, 
rates of disagreement between reviewers, the 
cost at certain journals, even the occurrence 
of misconduct during review. 

Research has brought clear improvement 
to the biased reporting of clinical trials. 
Randomized clinical trials cost millions 
of dollars, are rarely repeated, and greatly 
influence what treatments patients receive. 
My colleagues and I showed that most trial 
results in submitted manuscripts favoured 
the treatment tested, and this was reflected 
in the results that were published’. Other 
work revealed that more than 90% of the 
bias was due to authors failing to submit 
manuscripts that are unfavourable to the 
treatment, and that commercial sponsorship 
drove decisions not to submit*. Although any 
single trial might have been conducted well, 
the system was skewed. Publication bias 
made drugs look better than they were. 

This line of investigation provided evi- 
dence that convinced journals to require 
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that clinical trials be ‘pre-registered’ at 
inception. Compliance is still patchy, but 
journal editors now routinely check that 
trials were announced publicly (typically at 
ClincialTrials.gov) before results were col- 
lected. We can now expect that when drugs 
are found to cause serious harm during the 
trials, the existence of those trials will no 
longer be hidden from the world. 

Meta-research has revealed other sources 
of distortion. For instance, when trial reports 
fail to account for control patients or do not 
fully describe methods for randomization 
and blinding, they are also more likely to 
report exaggerated effects. 

Such observations led to new standards for 
reporting clinical trials. An early version of 
the guidelines was tested in JAMA and pro- 
duced a report that our readers found unread- 
able*. The next version of the guidelines, 
published in 1996 and called CONSORT 
(Consolidated Standards of Reporting Trials, 
of which I am a co-organizer), was much bet- 
ter accepted. These proved a highly successful 
model for reporting, say, epidemiologic stud- 
ies, or reports of assessing clinical tests’. A col- 
lection of more than 300 reporting guidelines 
have been gathered into the EQUATOR Net- 
work (www.equator-network.org), and their 
use is spreading widely among biomedical 
researchers, journals and reviewers. 

Meta-research on clinical trials has been 
further advanced by the Cochrane Collabo- 
ration, which systematically collects studies 
across disease types to weigh up the evi- 
dence. Cochrane has developed ‘risk of bias’ 
assessments to help its reviewers to evaluate 
possible weaknesses in trial reports. 


OPEN REVIEW 

Blinding of reviews is another fertile area of 
study. In 1998, my colleagues and I conducted 
a five-journal trial® of double-blind peer 
review (neither author nor reviewer knows 
the identity of the other). We found no dif- 
ference in the quality of reviews. What's more, 
attempts to mask authors’ identities were 
often ineffective and imposed a considerable 
bureaucratic burden. We concluded that the 
only potential benefit to a (largely unsuccess- 
ful) policy of masking is the appearance, not 
the reality, of fairness. Since then, online tech- 
nologies for blinding have increased, as have 
numbers of scientists (and thus the difficulty 
of guessing who authors may be). It will be 
interesting to see how similar studies work 
out now, and whether double-blind review- 
ing affects acceptance rates for women and 
under-represented minorities. 

More than a decade ago, the British Medi- 
cal Journal (BMJ) ran trials in which the 
identities of both author and reviewer were 
disclosed to each other during review, and, 
if the paper was published, the reviewers’ 
names were made public. The BMJ did not 
suffer a loss of manuscripts or reviewers, and 
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now makes such disclosures compulsory. Its 
experience suggests that how questions are 
posed is crucial. Ifa survey asks: “Would you 
like to sign your review?’, most will decline. 
But if an editor says: “Our journal requires 
signed reviews. Will you review?’, the BM/'s 
experience is that very few will refuse’. I 
believe that this brand of open review is the 
most ethical variety, and its practicability is 
established. In the present system, authors 
frequently misidentify reviewers with com- 
plete confidence, so blame falls on innocent 
bystanders. 


THE FUTURE 

The past 15 years have seen an exciting surge 
of experimentation with new models of peer 
review — open, blinded, pre- and post-publi- 
cation, portable and so on*. Some of these sys- 
tems were tried and abandoned decades ago, 
before the Internet eased testing and logistics. 

We need rigorous studies to tell us the 
pros and cons of these approaches today. 
Until then any advertised advantages of new 
arrangements are unsupported assertions. 
A 2015 survey” of more than 1,000 manu- 
scripts was encouraging about the ability of 
review to identify important papers, but still 
found lapses. 

After all, online technologies don’t give 
reviewers more time or stamina. A common 
claim of new journals, whether legitimate or 
‘predatory’ (those that charge fees to publish, 
but that do not offer standard publishing ser- 
vices), is rapid review and publication. This is 
a powerful pull for authors, but the detailed 
attention and mature reflection required for 
a constructive review takes time. 

So what now? In my field, and perhaps 
in many others: follow the triallists. First, 


develop evidence-based lists of items to be 
included in reporting (mission-sort-of- 
accomplished for many clinical journals). 
Journals must accept and promote these 
guidelines and ensure that reviewers hold 
authors to them; perhaps they should facili- 
tate training in peer review, which has been 
shown to improve performance. Finally, man- 
uscript editors and copy editors must uphold 
the standards. For example, we now routinely 
reject trial reports that cannot prove registra- 
tion before inception. This change is large for 
all involved — authors, reviewers and journal 
staff — and it is taking years. 

And we must continue to study what we 
have done. Assessment of review is more 
likely now than ever before. The two-year- 
old Meta-Research 
Innovation Center 
(METRICS) Institute 
at Stanford University 
in California, which is 
devoted to research- 
ing and improving 
the process of science, 
shows that the field is maturing and gain- 
ing respect. So does last year’s launch of the 
journal Research Integrity and Peer Review, 
ahome for research on the topic. 

In 1986, we were lucky with our timing. 
The peer-review congresses came just as oth- 
ers were trying to see what could be learned 
from the literature to arrive at the best treat- 
ments for patients, developing methods for 
systematic review, and nailing down the 
biases that pervade clinical research (see 
‘Selecting good science’). These people did 
the work. 

To announce that first Peer Review Con- 
gress, I wrote: “There are scarcely any bars 
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to eventual publication. There seems to be 
no study too fragmented, no hypothesis too 
trivial, no literature citation too biased or too 
egotistical, no design too warped, no meth- 
odology too bungled, no presentation of 
results too inaccurate, too obscure, and too 
contradictory, no analysis too self-serving, 
no argument too circular, no conclusions too 
trifling or too unjustified, and no grammar 
and syntax too offensive for a paper to end 
up in print”. 

Unfortunately, that statement is still true 
today, and I'm not just talking about preda- 
tory journals. That said, I am confident that 
the Peer Review Congress scheduled for 2017 
will be asking more incisive, actionable ques- 
tions than ever before. = 


Drummond Rennie is a co-organizer 

of CONSORT, a former member of the 
Commission on Research Integrity for the US 
Public Health Service, and former president 
of the World Association of Medical Editors. 
e-mail: drummond.rennie@ucsf.edu 
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eniuses of place 


Ethan Carr traces the arcof influence in lands¢ape creation 
and preservation from ‘Capability Brown toFrederick Law 


Olmsted and the US National Park Service. 


coincidence of commemorative dates 
A™ this year an important one in 

the history of landscape design and 
scenic preservation. As the 300th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the landscape gardener 
Lancelot ‘Capability’ Brown is celebrated on 
one side of the Atlantic, the United States is 
marking the centenary of the National Park 
Service, the federal agency that acts as the 
steward of the nation’s most iconic natural 
areas and historic shrines. The two are con- 
nected by the complex and evolving cultural 
construction of ‘nature? its representations, 
its manifestations and its benefits. 

Brown's landscape parks expressed the 
eighteenth-century’s fascination with 
nature itself, which was increasingly the 
subject of scientific inquiry and a plethora 
of botanical and zoological discoveries. 
Nature offered templates for ordering soci- 
ety, too. When the poet Alexander Pope 
exhorted, “In all, let Nature never be forgot,’ 
he was describing more than the new style 
of landscape gardening. Brown’s composed 
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scenes of pastoral greenswards and planted 
woodlands expressed picturesque aesthetic 
theory; they also imposed a more scientific 
and modern order on the land. 

In the United States, landscape architect 
Frederick Law Olmsted developed his own 
‘natural style’ in the nineteenth century. 
Olmsted was deeply influenced by his expe- 
riences in Britain, which he described in his 
first book, Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England (1852). In the spring of 
1850, he visited Birkenhead Park in north- 
west England, noting that in “democratic 
America there was nothing to be thought 
of as comparable to this People’s Garden”. 
Olmsted also responded to the country- 
side itself, and, above all, to the landscape 
parks he visited. About the designer of the 
grounds at Eaton Hall in Cheshire, he wrote: 
“What artist, so noble... as he who, with far- 
reaching conception of beauty and design- 
ing power, sketches the outline, writes the 
colours, and directs the shadows of a picture 
so great that Nature shall be employed upon 
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it for generations, before the work he has 
arranged for her shall realize his intentions.” 
That artist was Brown, who had died in 
1783. His park landscapes, now mature, 
thoroughly impressed the young “Ameri- 
can farmer”. Sweeping meadows, clumps 
and belts of native (and North American) 
trees, sheets of impounded water and wind- 
ing drives were the elements that shaped the 
aesthetics and image of the “natural” in an 
urbanizing and industrializing world. 
Olmsted soon assumed the mantle of 
artist himself. At first, he worked with a 
partner: the English architect Calvert Vaux, 
with whom he won the competition for the 
design of New York City’s Central Park in 
1858. Olmsted returned to England several 
times. He expressed ambivalence towards 
Victorian design 
trends, which empha- 
sized ‘gardenesque’ 
displays of floricul- 
ture and frankly arti- 
ficial arrangements of 
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specimen plants. Olmsted’s taste could be 
considered atavistic. Like Brown, he sought 
to create compositions of larger ‘landscape 
effects, devoid of elaborate flower gardens 
or other distractions from the fundamental 
experience of scenery. In practice, Olmsted 
created dramatic sequences of landscapes 
— expansive greenswards, serpentine 
lakes, picturesque rambles — and eschewed 
buildings, geometric layouts and flower 
beds. He would not have another kindred 
spirit in British landscape gardening until 
1870, when William Robinson — who later 


designed the grounds of Gravetye Manor in 
Sussex — published the book Wild Garden. 
Robinson visited Olmsted in New York that 
year, and the two maintained a correspond- 
ence and a mutual admiration. 


THE LIE OF THE LAND 

Olmsted was also influenced by continued 
progress in contemporary natural sciences, 
especially geology, which he knew mostly 
through the work of the researchers Louis 


Agassiz and Nathaniel Shaler at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
With Vaux and on his own, Olmsted 
exploited existing geological formations 
in his large municipal-park designs to 
create specific effects and to structure the 
overall landscape 
composition. 

The schist bed- 
rock outcrops of 
Manhattan and the 
puddingstone con- 
glomerate of Boston, 
Massachusetts, are 
design features (and construction mat- 
erials) in Central Park and Franklin Park, 
respectively. In Brooklyn, New York, the 
terminal moraine glacial morphology of 
Long Island became the framework for 
the entire conception of Prospect Park as a 
sequence of landscape experiences, from the 
high ground of the main entrance down to 
the glacial outwash plain, in which a large 
lake was excavated. What Pope described as 


“Nature 
offered 
templates 
for ordering 
society.” 
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California’s Yosemite 
Valley was one of the 
first US national parks. 


the “genius of the place’, for Olmsted, resided 
in the landscape’s skeleton — its geological 
foundations — which he often exposed and 
highlighted, and around which landscape 
effects and overall patterns of how people 
might use the park could be structured. 

As a public intellectual, Olmsted also 
developed the political rhetoric and eco- 
nomic justifications for larger regional and 
national scenic reservations. In 1865, the 
governor of California asked him to pre- 
pare a report to guide the management of 
Yosemite Valley. This granite gorge hid- 
den in the Sierra Nevada mountains is one 
of the great geological landscapes of the 
continent. It became the site, more than 
any other, where the idea of the national 
park took shape. It was for Yosemite that 
Olmsted provided the philosophical frame- 
work for state and national park-making 
in the United States. He noted that it was 
“the main duty of government” to protect 
and provide the means for the “pursuit of 
happiness”. That pursuit, for Olmsted, > 
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depended on preserving such places and 
creating public access to them. 

“Tt is a scientific fact; he asserted, “that the 
occasional contemplation of natural scenes 
of an impressive character ... is favorable to 
the health and vigor of men.” The govern- 
ment had a duty to assure that “enjoyment 
of the choicest natural scenes in the country 
and the means of recreation connected with 
them” be “laid open to the use of the body of 
the people”. If the government did not act, 
those places would be monopolized by the 
few and their benefits experienced only by 
an elite. The establishment of “great public 
grounds” was therefore required of a repub- 
lic that derived its authority from its people. 

There was a continuity and consistency in 
the overall purposes that Olmsted described 
for public parks and scenic reservations, as 
well as in his design recommendations for 
both. At Yosemite Valley and New York’s 
Niagara Falls (for which he and Vaux pre- 
pared the state-park plan in 1887), for 
example, the challenge was to protect the 
awesome existing features from damage by 
visitors, and to choreograph the sequence 
and pace of their visits in the design of roads, 
paths and other facilities, without marring 
the scenery with buildings. 


SHAPING DEMOCRACY 

Brown is supposed to have said, “One does 
not go up and down steps in nature’, refer- 
encing his preference for smoothly graded 
contours over retaining walls or terraces. 
In their Central Park competition entry, 
Olmsted and Vaux similarly insisted that: 
“the interest of the visitor ... should concen- 
trate on features of natural, in preference 
to artificial, beauty... Architectural struc- 
tures should be confessedly subservient to 
the main idea.” In the changed context of 
nineteenth-century, urbanizing US soci- 
ety, the main purpose of the large, public 
park (whether municipal, state or national) 
remained constant: to provide a dramatic 
sequence of affecting landscape experiences 
and effects, unencumbered by encroach- 
ments, and now made available to “the body 
of the people”. 

This rhetoric of public park-making is 
particularly important while the cente- 
nary of the National Park Service is being 
celebrated. Congress created the agency 
in 1916, giving it a famous mandate “to 
conserve the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wild life” of the 
national parks, and “to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner and 
by such means as will leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions”. This key portion of the legislation 
was written by Frederick Law Olmsted Jr, 
who continued his father’s professional 
practice in the twentieth century, and 
who was directly inspired by his father’s 
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Yosemite report in drafting the park- 
service bill. 

Congress had created national parks in the 
mid-nineteenth century — notably Yosemite 
in 1864 and Yellowstone, Wyoming, in 1872. 
But the far-flung group of about 35 reserva- 
tions had remained relatively inaccessible to 
most people. That changed with the advent 
of affordable and reliable automobiles. The 
park service was created to better manage 
both the great potential for public enjoyment 
and the great peril to the parks presented by 
vastly increased numbers of tourists in cars. 

Today, there are more than 400 ‘units’ in 
the national-park system, including scores 
of historic sites, memorial landscapes and 
archaeological sites, in addition to the better- 
known large-scale wilderness reservations. 
The national parks are often characterized as 
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Top: Capability Brown’s garden at Blenheim Palace, UK; bottom: Central Park, New York. 


‘America’s best idea, a bromide that obscures 
as much as acknowledges their significance 
and origins. The idea was rooted in the 
nineteenth-century park movement, and 
therefore in the thought reflected in the 
elder Olmsted’s writings, and embodied in 
his designs. These in turn have unambiguous 
links to that “artist so noble’, born 300 years 
ago, Capability Brown. m 


Ethan Carr is a landscape historian 

and preservationist specializing in 

public landscapes at the University of 
Massachusetts Amherst. He is the author 
of Wilderness by Design and Mission 66, 
and the volume editor of The Papers of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Volume VIII: The 
Early Boston Years, 1882-1890. 

e-mail: ecarr@umass.edu 
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Stop slaughter of 
migrating songbirds 


A newstrategy is needed to stop 
the illegal trapping and killing of 
millions of songbirds every year 
in the Mediterranean region, 
where gigantic vertical nets 
intercept major migration flyways 
(see also Nature 529, 452-455; 
2016). In the western Mahgreb 
in North Africa, this carnage is 
collateral damage to the area's 
cultural fancy for pet goldfinches 
(Carduelis carduelis), which 
dates back to around 700 and the 
Umayyad dynasty. 

The goldfinch has only recently 
been officially protected in 
Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, 
where its populations have 
been declining rapidly over the 
past two decades. The price of 
a single live bird (pictured) is 
now US$50-500, equivalent 
to 25-250% of the typical local 
monthly salary. This has caused 
trapping and by-catch to escalate. 
Many of the captured goldfinches 
perish under poor transport 
conditions. 

I suggest that local people 
should be taught to divert their 
admiration for the goldfinch’s 
charms into ensuring its 
protection. Netting would stop if 
instead the goldfinch became an 
emblematic conservation symbol 
of the region, and a ‘safety 
umbrella for other migrating 
Palaearctic songbirds (see 
J.-M. Roberge and P. Angelstam 
Conserv. Biol. 18, 76-85; 2004). 
Rassim Khelifa Université 
Mouloud Mammeri de Tizi 
Ouzou, Algeria. 
rassimkhelifa@gmail.com 


Don’t undervalue 
the social sciences 


Too many physicists, chemists 
and biologists perceive the social 
sciences and humanities as less 
rigorous and less intellectually 
demanding domains than their 
own. Research into expert 
performance calls these attitudes 
into question. 


Thousands of hours of 


deliberate practice are needed 

to become highly competent 

in any endeavour that requires 
skill (see The Cambridge 
Handbook of Expertise and 
Expert Performance Cambridge 
Univ. Press; 2006). Moreover, 

the time invested before making 
a world-class contribution to 

any major field is similar, be it in 
chess, music, basketball, history 
or flying a plane (A. Ericsson and 
R. Pool Peak Bodley Head; 2016). 

So, distinguished scholars 
from different fields are likely 
to be comparably proficient in 
the skills relevant to their work. 
Assuming that top researchers 
have devoted roughly the same 
amount of effort to developing 
their domain-specific skills, 
the wider implication is that 
different fields are roughly 
equally advanced in terms of 
dealing with the challenges 
they face. 

If physics, say, seems more 
developed than social science, 
then this may be because the 
field has been established for 
longer or that the challenges 
are easier to overcome. 

Brian Martin University of 
Wollongong, Australia. 
bmartin@uow.edu.au 


US panel risks infant 
and researcher lives 


As the chief executives of the 
biotech companies Ganogen 
and StemExpress, we are among 
a broad sweep subpoenaed — 
along with scientists, graduate 


students and physicians also 
engaged in research involving 
fetal tissue — by the US House 
Select Investigative Panel on 
Infant Lives. In our view, this 
witch-hunt endangers infants 
and researchers and must end. 

The panel's stated aim is to “get 
the facts about medical practices 
of abortion service providers 
and the business practices of 
the procurement organizations 
who sell baby body parts”. On 
1 June, it released the names, 
addresses, e-mail contacts and 
telephone numbers of many 
of us in an open letter to the 
US Department of Health and 
Human Services. We consider 
this to be a callous disregard of 
the threat posed by activists to 
medical researchers who are in 
fact engaged in saving young 
lives (see Nature Biotechnol. 34, 
445; 2016). 

Research involving fetal 
tissue led to vaccines against 
polio, rubella and chickenpox. 

It was central to proving the link 
between Zika virus and infant 
microcephaly (H. Tang et al. Cell 
Stem Cell 16, 587-590; 2016), 
and is essential for developing a 
vaccine against the virus (Nature 
532, 16; 2016). The chair of the 
panel, Representative Marsha 
Blackburn of Tennessee, should 
note that her constituents, and 
those of committee members 
Diane Black (Tennessee) and 
Vicki Hartzler (Missouri), are 
especially vulnerable to Zika 
because the mosquito vector, 
Aedes aegypti, is more prevalent 
in the southern states. 

Eugene Gu Ganogen Research 


Institute, Redwood City, USA. 
Cate Dyer StemExpress, 
Placerville, USA. 
eugenegu@ganogen.org 


Food security needs 
social-science input 


As members of the Climate- 
Resilient Open Partnership 
for Food Security project 
supported by the World Wide 
University Network (see 
go.nature.com/28ygwtc), 

we contend that basic social- 
science theory and methods 
could transform interventions 
aimed at improving food 
production. 

Food security calls for 
agricultural advances, 
adaptation to climate change 
and more efficient use of natural 
resources. Just as important 
are the social and political 
considerations of reforming 
food production and 
distribution systems. 

All too often, poor 
communication between the 
scientific community and the 
public, including potential 
users, impedes utilization 
of new technologies. Social 
networks, power inequalities and 
institutional resistance to change 
must all be taken into account if 
the system is to be reformed (see 
W. W. Powell et al. in The Science 
of Science Policy 31-55, Stanford 
Univ. Press; 2011). 

We therefore suggest that 
research consortia in food 
security and their funding 
agencies should include social 
scientists from the outset (see 
A. Viseu Nature 525, 291; 
2015). This would dramatically 
enhance project management 
and conceptual development 
by dealing with the complex 
interactions between natural and 
social factors. 

Klaus Niisslein*, Om Parkash 
Dhankher* University of 
Massachusetts Amherst, USA. 
nusslein@microbio.umass.edu 
*Supported by 13 signatories (see 
go.nature.com/299szyy). 
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ASTROPHYSICS 


Rare data from a lost satellite 


The Hitomi astronomical satellite observed gas motions in the Perseus galaxy cluster ey before losing contact with 


Earth. Its findings are invaluable to studies of cluster physics and cosmology. S$ 


ELIZABETH BLANTON 


easurements of motions in the 
hot gas that lurks in clusters of 
galaxies provide insight into the 


level of turbulence in these objects, and into 
larger-scale flows that are related to a cluster’s 
merger history and to outflows from its 
central supermassive black hole. The amount 
of turbulence affects measurements of clus- 
ter mass, which are used to constrain values 
of the cosmological parameters that govern 
our Universe. Indirect methods have been 
used previously to infer these gas motions, 
but on page 117, the Hitomi collaboration 
(Aharonian et al.') reports direct measure- 
ments of gas motions in the Perseus cluster 
using high-resolution spectra acquired by a 
type of detector that was unique to the Japanese 
Hitomi X-ray astronomical satellite; similar 
detectors are not available on any other active 
X-ray satellite. The Perseus cluster was the 
only cluster to be observed by Hitomi before 
the satellite’s premature demise’, which means 
that such observations will be rare for the 
foreseeable future. 

Clusters of galaxies are the largest 
gravitationally bound objects in the Universe, 
and are crucial probes of galaxy evolution and 
of cosmology. In the currently favoured lambda 
cold dark matter model of the Universe, struc- 
ture forms in a ‘bottom-up fashion — smaller 
structures form first and then merge to gen- 
erate larger ones. Individual galaxies and 
small groups of galaxies therefore form before 
merging into more-massive clusters. 

Cosmological models vary, for example, 
by including different amounts of dark matter 
and dark energy in the Universe, and thus 
predict different cluster-formation histories. 
The observed mass distribution of clusters as a 
function of time over the evolution of the Uni- 
verse can place constraints on these models** 
But the masses of individual clusters must be 
measured robustly to place these constraints 
with high accuracy. 

Clusters of galaxies typically contain from 
about fifty to thousands of galaxies, along with 
dark matter and diffuse, hot (about 10’-10° kel- 
vin) gas that emits X-ray radiation. One way 
of measuring a cluster’s mass is to analyse the 
emission from this gas, which can be assumed 
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Figure 1 | X-ray image of the Perseus cluster of galaxies taken by the Chandra observatory. The 
central bubbles (dark regions) and ripples are associated with outflows from material that surrounds 

the cluster’s central supermassive black hole. On the basis of measurements taken by the now lost Hitomi 
satellite, Aharonian et al.' report that turbulence in the central region of the cluster is low, which suggests 
that errors in measurements of the masses of galaxy clusters using X-ray observations are small. The 
image is approximately 460,000 parsecs (1.5 million light years) across. 


to be in hydrostatic equilibrium — that is, 
the pressure gradient of the gas in the out- 
ward direction is balanced by gravity pulling 
inward; this gravity depends directly on the 
total mass of the cluster. The gas pressure can 
be readily determined from measurements 
of gas density and temperature, which are 
acquired using data from existing X-ray space 
observatories such as the Chandra X-ray 
Observatory and XMM-Newton. 

But turbulent motions in the gas can 
potentially add to the pressure, and neglect- 
ing their contribution can cause errors in mass 
determinations. Measuring these motions 
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directly requires high-resolution spectroscopy 
of the diffuse, hot gas, which can extend 
across millions of light years in space. Indirect 
constraints on turbulent gas motions have 
previously been made using other methods”®, 
and upper limits have been set on the basis of 
spectroscopic measurements taken by XMM- 
Newton’. The Hitomi X-ray observatory was 
the only active facility to carry a type of instru- 
ment called a calorimeter that could precisely 
measure motions in the gas through changes 
in frequency (Doppler shifts) and broadening 
of emission lines in spectral data. 

The Hitomi collaboration chose the Perseus 


NASA/CXC/STANFORD/I. ZHURAVLEVA ET AL. 


cluster of galaxies as an early observation target 
because it is the brightest X-ray-emitting 
cluster in the sky and has been studied 
extensively by other orbiting X-ray observa- 
tories, including Chandra, XMM-Newton 
and Suzaku®”. It therefore provides an 
excellent test case for measuring motions in its 
hot gas. It is considered to be ‘relaxed’, mean- 
ing that it has not undergone a large-scale 
merger with another massive cluster in billions 
of years. The central galaxy in the cluster hosts 
a supermassive black hole, and outflows of 
high-energy particles orbiting the black hole 
have inflated large bubbles in the cluster’s 
diffuse gas (Fig. 1). The goals of the study were 
to measure bulk velocities related to these 
outflows, as well as turbulence. 

The main result is that the velocities of the 
gas are quite low, approximately 150 kilo- 
metres per second. A notable implication of 
this is that the additional contribution to the 
pressure that is associated with turbulence is 
constrained to be only a few per cent of the 
thermal pressure (the main component of the 
total pressure). This means that measurements 
of cluster mass based on X-ray observations of 
hot gas, assuming hydrostatic equilibrium and 
neglecting turbulent pressure, will have only 
small associated errors. This is good news for 
studies that use the masses as the basis for con- 
straining cosmological parameters”. 

However, these measurements were made 
for only one cluster and only in the cluster’s 
central region, and are therefore not necessarily 
applicable to clusters in general. In addition, the 
observations were made early in the mission, 
before all of the associated calibration proce- 
dures were available. The limitations on the 
available calibrations translate to an increase in 
the uncertainties in the measurements, particu- 
larly in the systematic errors in the line-of-sight 
velocities. Nevertheless, even with such uncer- 
tainties, these cluster gas velocities are the most 
precise yet measured. 

Future missions — including the European 
Athena X-ray Observatory, scheduled for 
launch in 2028, and the possible US X-ray 
Surveyor mission — should allow further 
insight into the gas motions in clusters of gal- 
axies. It would be useful eventually to measure 
velocities ina range of cluster environments, 
such as cluster cores and outer regions, clus- 
ters with and without bubbles that result from 
outflows around supermassive black holes, 
and clusters in various stages of mergers. 
The Perseus observations from Hitomi have 
given us an important first look at the gas 
motions in a galaxy cluster, but many more 
exciting environments and details remain 
to be explored. m 
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In search of the 
memory molecule 


The protein PKM-6¢ has been proposed to regulate the maintenance of memory in 
rodents, but this theory has been questioned. The finding that another isoform of 
the protein acts as a backup if PKM -¢ is lacking will influence this debate. 


PAUL W. FRANKLAND & SHEENA A. JOSSELYN 


n understanding of memory has long 

been a goal of neuroscience. One 

question that has attracted particular 
attention is whether there is a specific molecule 
that maintains memories. After almost two 
decades of careful work, neuroscientist Todd 
Sacktor and colleagues thought they had the 
answer. In 2006, the authors reported! that an 
atypical isoform of the enzyme protein kinase 
C, called PKM-C, was involved in maintain- 
ing memories in mice, and that an inhibitor 
of PKM-¢ could erase memories. The results 
were subsequently questioned””, and contro- 
versy ensued. Writing in eLife, the same group 
that performed the 2006 study opens a new 
chapter in this debate’, arguing that PKM- 
should be restored to its pre-eminent status as 
the memory molecule. 

More than halfa century ago, the psychologist 
Donald Hebb proposed that the synaptic 
connections between two neurons are 
strengthened when the neurons fire together’. 
He suggested that this form of synaptic 
strengthening provided the basis for the for- 
mation of long-term memories, enabling many 
neurons to be linked together in cell assem- 
blies that serve as the physical substrates of 
memory, called engrams. It was later discov- 
ered’ that high-frequency neural stimulation 
led to persistent increases in synaptic strength, 
knownas long-term potentiation (LTP). Most 
neuroscientists embraced the idea that under- 
standing LTP was the key to understanding 
memory’. The race was on to identify the 
molecular machinery involved in LTP. 

One molecule in particular emerged from 
the fray. Although dozens of molecules were 
involved in initial synaptic strengthening 
following high-frequency stimulation, only 
PKM-¢ seemed to be crucial for maintaining 
these strengthened connections*. In PKM-C, 
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therefore, the activity ofa single molecule was 
linked to the persistence of memory. Subse- 
quently, several experiments showed that 
inhibition of PKM-¢ after memory formation 
(for example, by using a 13-amino-acid pro- 
tein fragment called ZIP, which mimics the 
natural substrate that inactivates PKM-C) led 
to memory erasure’”. 

However, enthusiasm surrounding PKM-¢ 
waned dramatically following the discovery 
that mice in which PKM-¢ had been deleted 
showed normal LTP and memory”’. More 
puzzling still, ZIP produced LTP-reversing and 
memory-erasing effects in mice that lacked 
PKM.-(, similar to its effects in normal mice 
that expressed the enzyme. The amnesiac 
effects of ZIP, therefore, must be acting 
through another mechanism. 

Do these results indicate that PKM-C is 
not necessary for memory? Much of the ini- 
tial amour surrounding the 2013 papers” 
focused on this possibility. It seems unlikely, 
however, because more than one method for 
inhibiting PKM-C erases memories’. An alter- 
native possibility is that PKM-C has an essential 
role in LTP maintenance and memory per- 
sistence in normal mice, but compensatory 
processes that are sensitive to ZIP emerge in 
PKM-(-deficient mice. 

This brings us to the detective work of the 
current study. Tsokas et al.* first confirmed 
that ZIP reversed LTP in both normal and 
PKM.-¢-deficient mice, indicating that trivial 
procedural differences could not resolve the 
controversy. Next, the authors showed that 
induction of LTP produced an increase in 
PKM.-C in slices taken from the hippocampal 
region of the brains of normal mice, and that 
there was a sustained increase in another 
atypical protein kinase C isoform, PKC-1/A, in 
slices from PKM-¢-deficient mice. Moreover, 
injecting either PKC-v/A or PKM-C directly into 
hippocampal CA1 pyramidal neurons induced 
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Learning + LTP 


a_ Wild-type mouse PKM-Z + 


b PKM-Z mutant PKC-1/Mt 


Figure 1 | Memory loss modulated. In place-avoidance tests, mice learn 
that they will receive a foot shock if they move over a certain part of a rotating 
test arena. During this learning, the synaptic connections between neurons 
are strengthened in a process called long-term potentiation (LTP), which is 
required for memory formation. Tsokas et al.” investigated how two atypical 
isoforms of the enzyme protein kinase C— PKM-¢ and PKC-1/A — regulate 
memory maintenance following LTP induction. a, In wild-type mice, levels of 


LTP inslices from normal mice. ZIP treatment 
reversed the effects of either protein injection, 
hinting that PKC-1/\ might be the mystery 
molecule that compensates for loss of PKM-C. 

To test this idea directly, Tsokas and col- 
leagues inhibited either PKM-( or PKC-1/A and 
examined LTP in hippocampal slices (Fig. 1). 
In slices from control mice, inhibiting PKM-¢ 
blocked LTP, but PKC-1/A inhibition had no 
effect. By contrast, in PKM-C-deficient mice, 
inhibiting PKC-1/A blocked LTP, but PKM-¢ 
inhibition was ineffective. The same pattern 
emerged when the authors examined the 
effects of PKC-1/A and PKM -C¢ inhibition on 
memory in control and PKM-¢-deficient mice. 

Do these latest results restore the position 
of PKM-( as the leading memory molecule? 
The allure of the PKM-C¢ theory is the idea that 
a single molecule is responsible for maintain- 
ing LTP and memories. The current findings 
are not inconsistent with this view. However, 
in their experiments, Tsokas et al. inhibited 
PKM.-C in normal mice before (rather than 
after) LTP and memory induction. This means 
that they cannot directly evaluate the enzyme’s 
role in the persistence of LTP and memory. 

The PKM-C saga serves as a cautionary tale 
about the specificity of the tools that we use 
to examine brain function and establish cau- 
sality. The controversy exposed the bluntness 
of ZIP as a tool for probing PKM-C function 
because it clearly affects other molecules and 
may even lead to neuronal silencing”. Equally, 
seemingly more specific interventions, such as 
genetic deletion of PKM-C, produced a cascade 
of unintended compensatory changes, which 
clouded interpretations and masked predicted 
outcomes. This limitation is not restricted to 
genetic mutations, but extends to any inter- 
vention that perturbs brain function (such 
as optogenetic or chemogenetic strategies in 
which genetically introduced proteins can 
be activated and inhibited in response to light 
or drugs). 
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LTP + memory loss 


LTP + memory persistence 


PKM-Z inhibition 


PKC-I/A inhibition 


As the PKM-¢ debate rumbles on, there 
is a broader mystery to consider. Molecular 
neuroscientists such as Tsokas and colleagues 
present a static view of the engram, in which 
patterns of synaptic changes that are initiated 
during memory encoding are maintained over 
the lifetime of the memory. By contrast, sys- 
tems neuroscientists present a more dynamic 
picture, emphasizing memory maintenance in 
the midst of broad changes in the synapses’! 
and even the neurons” that correspond to the 
engram. A full account of memory persistence 
needs to merge these molecular and systems 
perspectives, allowing the twain to meet. m 
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PKC-I/A inhibition 


PKM-@ inhibition 


PKM-C rise following learning. Inhibition of PKM-C in these mice causes loss 
of LTP and hence loss of memory, so the mice forget how to avoid a shock. By 
contrast, inhibition of PKC-1/A has no effect on memory of the learned activity. 
b, In mice that lack the gene encoding PKM-¢, PKC-v/ is elevated following 
LTP induction. Inhibition of PKC-1/\ causes LTP and memory loss, whereas 
PKM.-C inhibition has no effect. Thus PKM-C is the main substrate for memory 
maintenance in normal conditions, but PKC-1/A can compensate in its absence. 
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Quantum control of 
light-induced reactions 


An investigation of how ultracold molecules are broken apart by light reveals 
surprising, previously unobserved quantum effects. The work opens up avenues 
of research in quantum optics. SEE LETTER P.122 


DAVID W. CHANDLER 


he rupture of molecular bonds by the 

| absorption of light drives chemistry in 
the atmosphere, causes DNA damage 

and the associated repair response, and pro- 


vides a superb tool to study how molecules 
absorb light and then distribute and dispose 
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of its energy. On page 122, McDonald et al.’ 
report their study of the light-induced break- 
up (photodissociation) of ultracold strontium 
molecules, Sr,. Their work provides insight into 
how molecules behave in the quantum regime 
of ultralow-energy dynamics that occurs just 
above energy thresholds for photodissociation. 

Early photodissociation studies focused on 


the energetics” of the products formed from 
diatomic molecules, and of the products’ angu- 
lar distribution’ — the distribution of angles 
at which they recoil relative to the direction of 
polarization (the polarization axis) of the light 
that excited them. Ifthe energy of the photon 
absorbed by the diatomic molecule and the 
velocities of the resulting atomic fragments 
were known, then the bond energy of the 
molecule could be directly determined. The 
accuracy of these determinations depended 
on how cold the molecule was initially, and 
on how accurately one could measure the 
velocities of the products. 

In the early experiments*, diatomic 
molecules were irradiated with laser light, 
and if the fragments were found to fly pre- 
dominantly parallel to the laser polariza- 
tion axis, then the transition dipole moment 
responsible for the light absorption was 
said to be parallel; similarly, perpendicular 
transitions were named after the associated 
perpendicular recoil. The transition dipole 
moment describes coupling between the two 
electronic states responsible for light absorp- 
tion, and this classification was helpful in 
understanding its nature. For polyatomic 
molecules, the transition dipole moment does 
not have to align with a particular molecu- 
lar axis, and many factors affect the meas- 
ured angular distribution of the fragments. 
Measurements of the velocities of fragments 
provide information about the dynamics of the 
energy deposited within molecules as it evolves 
into the kinetic energy of the fragments. 

Hundreds of photodissociation studies have 
been performed because of the fundamental 
information that can be obtained. With the 
advent of laser-based imaging techniques” *in 
the late 1980s, it became possible to measure 
velocities at high resolution (approximately 
a few metres per second) for particular elec- 
tronic states of the products, by projecting the 
ionized products onto position-sensitive ion 
detectors. However, these experiments typically 
used pulsed-dye lasers (which produce light at a 
low frequency resolution of about 3,000 mega- 
hertz) to dissociate molecules and detect the 
products. This precludes experiments such as 
those performed by McDonald and colleagues, 
in which molecules are dissociated by photons 
that have a much higher, 1 MHz frequency 
resolution and energies just above the dissocia- 
tion threshold of the molecule (that is, at light 
frequencies between 5 and 400 MHz greater 
than the dissociation-threshold frequency). 

Moreover, these experiments typically used 
supersonic molecular beams as a source of 
cool molecules. When a high-pressure gas is 
expanded into a vacuum to form a molecular 
beam, the flow is directed forward supersoni- 
cally at the expense of the kinetic energy asso- 
ciated with the other directions of flight and 
with the gas’s internal degrees of freedom (the 
rotational and vibrational motion of its mol- 
ecules). This allows molecules to be cooled 
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Figure 1 | Quantum effects in photodissociation. McDonald et al.' studied the light-induced 
fragmentation (photodissociation) of diatomic strontium molecules, Sr,, and observed surprising angular 
distributions of the resulting products. The left-hand panel shows a two-dimensional representation 

of the angular distribution of fragments obtained from Sr, in a particular rotational quantum state, as 
predicted by quasiclassical theory; hot colours indicate higher distributions of fragments. The right- 

hand panel indicates the experimentally observed pattern, which can be explained only by using a full 
quantum-mechanical description of photodissociation. 


to temperatures of a few kelvin even though 
they fly at close to velocities of 1,000 m s"', 
with a spread of about 50 ms’. McDonald 
and co-workers, however, wanted to study 
photodissociation fragments moving at only 
about 1 ms” (extremely slowly for a molecule, 
and correlating with a temperature of tens of 
millikelvin). To see such slow fragments, the 
authors held their molecules in a stationary 
laser trap, photodissociated them using a light 
pulse and then imaged the fragments after they 
had flown for about a hundred microseconds. 

Molecules can interact with light through 
either the light’s oscillating electric field (which 
causes electric dipole transitions) or its oscil- 
lating magnetic field (magnetic dipole transi- 
tions). For most covalently bound molecules, 
the light intensity required to produce electric 
dipole transitions is a million times less than 
that required for magnetic dipole transitions. 
McDonald et al. are the first to have excited 
a pure magnetic transition and observed the 
fragments. This was possible because the Sr, 
molecules in this study are formed in the high- 
est vibrational energy levels of the molecule’s 
ground state, and therefore have a very long 
bond length, which increases the magnetic 
transition dipole moment by approximately 
1,000-fold’. 

Another groundbreaking feature of McDon- 
ald and colleagues’ work is that the Sr, mol- 
ecules were prepared in a single rotational and 
vibrational quantum state by the laser-induced 
association of ultracold atoms, in the presence 
ofan oriented magnetic field. Each state repre- 
sents the projection (M) ofa molecule’s angular 
momentum vector (J) onto a quantization axis 
(in this case, the quantization axis aligns with 
the magnetic field). Several M states exist for 
each J value, and in the absence of a magnetic 
field they have the same energy (they are said 
to be degenerate); the number of M states is 
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defined by the formula 2J+ 1. When J is zero, 
it has no magnitude and no alignment in space. 
Ina magnetic field, the M states do not have the 
same energy, because rotating electrons create 
a magnetic field that can be either aligned or 
counteraligned with the external magnetic- 
field quantization axis. 

The authors’ experiments started from 
a single (J,M) quantum state formed in the 
laser-association process. All of the quantum 
states reached during photodissociation were 
dictated by the starting state, and by the laser 
frequency and polarization relative to the mag- 
netic field’s axis. When the researchers obtained 
a single excited quantum state, they observed 
fragments recoiling predominantly paral- 
lel or perpendicular to the laser polarization. 
But if several degenerate quantum states were 
excited and interfered with each other, then the 
observed velocity distribution deviated spec- 
tacularly from purely parallel or perpendicular. 
These unexpected and previously unobserved 
angular distributions can be described only by 
a full quantum-mechanical treatment of the 
light-absorption process (Fig. 1). 

At present, this sort of experiment is limited 
to a few diatomic molecules — some of which, 
like Sr,, are not covalently bound — that can be 
generated by cold-atom techniques. However, 
there is much to be learnt from these studies, 
and as scientists learn to cool and trap a larger 
array of covalently bound molecules, the tech- 
niques developed and knowledge gained will 
provide the foundation for future research — 
for example, in polyatomic molecules. The 
photo-physics of polyatomic molecules 
is more complex than that of diatomic 
molecules, because multiple mechanisms 
couple their electronic states to each other, and 
several fragmentation pathways are possible. In 
the meantime, I personally found this article a 
joy to absorb. = 
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The rainforest’s 
‘do not disturb’ signs 


Astudy reveals that human-driven disturbances in previously undisturbed Amazon 
rainforest can cause biodiversity losses as severe as those of deforestation. Urgent 
policy interventions are needed to preserve forest quality. SEE LETTER P.144 


DAVID P. EDWARDS 


s we enter the Anthropocene, a 
Are geological epoch shaped by 

human activity, mankind is driving a 
global biodiversity extinction crisis’. The con- 
version of forest to agricultural land is widely 
considered to be the leading cause of this 
crisis, especially in the hyperdiverse tropics’, 
so avoiding deforestation is the predomi- 
nant strategy for biodiversity conservation’. 
On page 144, Barlow et al.* present a land- 
mark field study of Amazonian biodiversity 
in which they challenge the adequacy 
of this strategy by demonstrating the 
striking magnitude of several types of human- 
associated forest disturbance that are less 
immediately visible than deforestation. 

Many studies have identified the negative 
effects on biodiversity of individual kinds of 
disturbance in tropical forests. These include 
the hunting of large animals’, the selective 
logging of large, marketable trees’, forest fires’ 
and the creation of new edges to primary 


Livestock farming 


Forest fires 


onthe | = 
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forests (those forests that have never been 
fully cleared) that, owing to deforestation, are 
buffeted by the hotter, drier and windier con- 
ditions found on adjacent farmland* (Fig. 1). 
However, by focusing on only one form of dis- 
turbance, such studies may have overlooked 
much greater conservation losses from the 
combined effects of forest disturbances. 

Barlow and colleagues conducted biodiver- 
sity censuses across multiple landscapes and 
then developed a computational method for 
evaluating conservation losses (termed the 
‘conservation value deficit, a numerical value 
calculated by assessing biodiversity in dis- 
turbed primary forests relative to undisturbed 
ones). This enabled the authors to quantify 
the direct negative effects of deforestation and 
those resulting from the plethora of other types 
of forest disturbance. 

The authors assembled an impressive 
data set collected across a large region of the 
Brazilian Amazon. They sampled 36 catchments 
(each 32-61 square kilometres in size) contain- 
ing small rivers, spanning Belém and Tapajés, 
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two major regions of endemism — areas that 
contain species that are found nowhere else. 
Each sample catchment varied in the degree of 
disturbance: 5 were entirely deforested, whereas 
the other 31 contained varying amounts of 
remnant forest, including undisturbed primary 
forests, and primary forests that had been dis- 
turbed by hunting, selective logging or fires, or 
isolated by surrounding farmland. Sampling 
the biodiversity across each catchment, Barlow 
and colleagues encountered a breathtaking 
total of 1,538 plant species, 460 bird species 
and 156 dung beetle species. 

Their findings make for uncomfortable 
reading. Even catchments that retained 80% of 
their forest cover — the maximum that can be 
required of Amazonian estates under Brazil’s 
Forest Code legislation — lost between 39% 
and 54% of their conservation value, and about 
half of this loss is due to disturbance within the 
remaining forest areas, rather than the losses 
from conversion to farmland. By extrapolat- 
ing these disturbance-driven losses across the 
state of Para, which represents 25% of the entire 
Brazilian Amazon, the authors found that con- 
servation losses from disturbance are equivalent 
to the losses that would result from deforesting 
92,000-139,000 km/ of primary forest — an area 
roughly equivalent to the size of Greece. 

They also found that species with higher 
conservation importance were more negatively 
affected by forest disturbance. Bird species that 
were restricted to small regions (with small 
global range sizes) fared worse than those with 
larger distributions, suggesting that forest dis- 
turbance is homogenizing biodiversity across 
regions’. Tree species with high wood density 
declined more than those with softer wood, 
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Figure 1 | Forest disturbance drives major conservation losses. Barlow et al.’ report that the combined effects of various human-driven disturbances in the 
forests of the Brazilian Amazon can cause biodiversity losses on a scale similar to, or greater than, those caused by deforestation alone. Conversion to farmland 
can result in biodiversity loss and make forests more vulnerable to edge effects, such as the hot and windy conditions that can drive forest fires, which often ignite 
from farmland fires. Within the remaining rainforest, biodiversity can be affected by bushmeat hunting or selective logging. 
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degrading the ability of disturbed forests to 
store carbon, thereby driving climate change”’. 

Barlow and colleagues’ study has three 
limitations worthy of comment, each of 
which probably means that their assessment 
of biodiversity loss from disturbance is con- 
servative. First, the extensive human activity 
in the study regions means that many of their 
undisturbed forest plots could have suffered 
from low-level or historical disturbances 
that were not detected. Although the authors 
attempted to correct for this potential bias in 
their analytical approach, if they had sampled 
truly remote and undisturbed forests instead, 
densities of the most sensitive species would 
probably have been higher, and the conser- 
vation value deficit would thus have been 
even more severe in disturbed forests. 

Second, the authors’ results from two areas 
with species endemism were extrapolated 
to a quarter of the Brazilian Amazon, which 
spans an additional three unstudied areas of 
endemism. Their analysis therefore fails to 
fully capture the species differences between 
regions’. Small-ranged species will probably be 
more negatively affected than those with larger 
distributions. 

Finally, mammals were not studied, yet 
they have crucial roles in maintaining healthy 
ecosystems’’. Mammals would be expected 
to suffer at least as profoundly as the sampled 
taxa, owing to the severity of hunting in acces- 
sible forests located among farmlands or near 
roads"’. More generally, whether findings from 
the Brazilian Amazon can be extrapolated to 
other tropical regions is unknown. Barlow 
et al. have given scientists the impetus and 
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methodological tools to make such assessments, 
making similar studies a research frontier else- 
where in the tropics. 

This research challenges the governance 
of tropical forests, and hence the protection 
of the myriad conservation and ecosystem 
benefits they provide, which sustain some of 
the most biodiverse ecosystems on the planet 
and the livelihoods of millions of people. As 
the authors acknowledge, avoiding deforesta- 
tion must remain a key tenet of conservation 
strategies’. However, their results underscore 

the need for a step- 


The authors’ change in forest gov- 
results ernance, with much 
Galecccore greater emphasis on 
theneed for a the ecological health 

on of retained forest’. 
step change In particular, Barlow 
inforest and colleagues have 
governance. shown that policies, 


such as Brazil’s Forest 
Code, that set targets for forest cover without 
also setting requirements for forest quality are 
insufficient to prevent substantial conserva- 
tion losses, and are a slippery slope to greatly 
impoverished ecosystems”. 

To remedy this, agricultural landscapes 
must be better designed to promote the pro- 
tection of larger and less-isolated forest blocks. 
More-stringent regulation and enforcement 
are needed, both of fire use in agriculture 
(which frequently spills into forests) and of 
selective logging — together with clear econ- 
omic benefits for more sustainably managed 
agriculture and sustainable logging’. These 
all require coordination between landowners, 


Species-specific 
motion detectors 


Arange of neuronal mechanisms can enable animals to detect the direction of 
visual motion. Computational models now indicate that a factor as simple as eye 
size might explain some of this diversity. SEE ARTICLE P.105 
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eeing whether and where an object moves 

is crucial for the survival of any visually 

oriented animal, whether predator or 
prey. Consequently, motion and its direction 
are computed at many levels along the ver- 
tebrate visual pathway, starting in the retina. 
One key element of direction-selective retinal 
neuronal circuits is the starburst amacrine 
cell (SAC). On page 105, Ding et al.' unpick 
the mechanisms that mediate SAC direction 
selectivity in the mouse retina. 


Structures called dendrites project radially 
from the body of the SAC to give the cell its 
characteristic shape, which resembles an 
exploding star. The dendrites receive excita- 
tory inputs from the retina’s light-sensing 
photoreceptor cells via bipolar cells, and in 
turn make inhibitory synaptic connections 
to neurons called direction-selective ganglion 
cells (DSGCs) and other SACs. Different types 
of DSGC are each robustly tuned to movement 
in a particular (preferred) direction. 

The work of numerous labs over past 
decades has indicated that the inhibitory 
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policymakers and conservationists across 
entire landscapes and regions. 

In many tropical forest regions, disturbed 
primary forests that have seen big biodiversity 
losses are especially valuable for conservation, 
because large undisturbed forests are rare or 
completely lacking. Within such regions, these 
results underscore the necessity of assisting 
the recovery of disturbed forests or of taking 
unproductive farmland out of use to restore 
forest coverage and connectivity. Although 
the biodiversity extinction crisis could be even 
worse than currently recognized, by embracing 
better management strategies, the solutions are 
still within our grasp. m 
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signals sent by SACs to DSGCs contain 
information about movement direction. 
However, an SAC as a whole is not selective for 
one particular direction; instead, each dendrite 
is tuned to the direction of movement that is 
aligned with the direction from the cell body to 
the dendritic tip’. In addition, SAC dendrites 
tuned to a particular direction make more syn- 
aptic connections with DSGCs that prefer the 
opposite direction than with those of the same 
preference, providing DSGCs with informa- 
tion that defines their tuning’. 

Although this general layout is broadly 
accepted, the mechanism that renders SAC 
synaptic outputs direction-selective is still 
intensely debated. In mammals, several (not 
necessarily mutually exclusive) mechanisms 
have been proposed. Some rely on proper- 
ties of the dendrites — for instance, the spa- 
tial arrangement of channel proteins in the 
membrane or of a chloride gradient along the 
dendrite. Others invoke network interactions 
such as reciprocal inhibition between SACs or 
a particular spatial arrangement of bipolar-cell 
inputs that signal to the neuron with different 
timings (reviewed in refs 4 and 5). But the rela- 
tive contribution of each mechanism is unclear. 
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Figure 1 | Direction is in the eye of the beholder. a, Rabbits have larger eyes than mice. Therefore, 

the image of an object travelling a given distance (grey arrows) will traverse different distances across 
the retina of each species (green arrows). Ding et al.' hypothesize that neuronal circuits in mice thus 
need to respond to lower retinal-image velocities to compute information about movement direction. 

b, The authors find that the synaptic connections to direction-selective starburst amacrine cells (SACs) 
in the retina differ between the two species. As shown in this simplified schematic, inputs (both from 
other SACs and from bipolar cells) cover the length of the cells’ radially projecting dendrites in rabbits, 
whereas inputs and outputs are well segregated along the dendrites in mice. This difference increases the 
directional tuning of mouse SAC dendrites at slower retinal velocities. 


Ding et al. investigated the role of network 
interactions in SAC direction selectivity in 
mice. They used a large electron-microscopy 
data set to generate a map of all the synaptic 
connections to and from SACs. This allowed 
them to precisely assess the spatial arrange- 
ment of both input and output synapses along 
SAC dendrites. Synapses followed a clear pat- 
tern: inputs (both excitatory and inhibitory) 
were restricted to the proximal section of 
the dendrites, whereas output synapses were 
located at the dendritic tips (Fig. 1). 

Although this output arrangement comes as 
no surprise, the proximal restriction of inhibi- 
tory inputs is in stark contrast to the situation 
seen in rabbit SACs, which show much less 
spatial segregation®. This is puzzling. Why 
should two ground-dwelling mammals that 
live in similar environments use different solu- 
tions to compute motion direction? 

To address this question, Ding and colleagues 
used a computer model to simulate how 
different synaptic arrangements might affect 
SAC direction selectivity. They connected a 
single SAC to bipolar cells and neighbouring 
SACs. They then varied the arrangement of 
input synapses along the central SAC’s den- 
drites to mimic the mouse and rabbit ‘solu- 
tions, and compared the cells’ performance. 
The higher degree of segregation in mice 
generated more-robust directional tuning, in 
particular for stimuli that traversed the retinal 
surface slowly. The authors then went on to 
confirm these predictions experimentally by 
recording motion-evoked signals in mouse 
SAC dendrites. 

Why would mice need to compute slower 
movements than rabbits? After all, the veloci- 
ties of movement that these animals encounter 
in the wild are probably similar. The answer 
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is deceptively simple. Mice have smaller eyes 
than rabbits. A moving object's angular velocity 
(velocity measured as the angle travelled per 
unit of time instead of distance per unit of time) 
translates to a lower absolute velocity across the 
retinal surface of a smaller eye than that for a 
larger eye. Therefore, the object’s image moves 
substantially more slowly on the mouse’ reti- 
nal surface (Fig. 1). Perhaps the less-segregated 
synaptic arrangement in the rabbit circuit is 
good enough to encode the relevant range of 
stimulus velocities, whereas mice needed to 
evolve a solution that also reliably works for 
slower movements across the retina. 

This is a neat study for several reasons. First, 
it represents a well-balanced synthesis of large- 
scale, high-resolution circuit anatomy, realistic 
modelling and synaptic neurophysiology. 
Second, demonstrating that a simple differ- 
ence such as eye size can have a direct impact 
on how circuits and computations are imple- 
mented highlights the often-underestimated 
importance of taking species differences into 
account. The suggestion that different species 
may use different adaptations of a general com- 
putation for retinal direction selectivity could 
be the key to reconciling seemingly contradic- 
tory findings in the field. 

Third, this study takes a crucial step towards 
the development of a truly integrated model 
of direction-selective retinal circuitry. A care- 
fully extended version of the model designed 
by Ding and co-workers (for instance, one 
that includes more-realistic bipolar inputs) 
could be instrumental in disentangling dif- 
ferent direction-selectivity mechanisms. In 
addition, this approach will allow research- 
ers to systematically address other mysterious 
aspects of retinal direction detection, such as 
the role of the molecule acetylcholine, which is 
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SACs’ secondary neurotransmitter and seems 
to play a part in signalling only under certain 
stimulus conditions”. 

Retinal direction-selective circuits should 
now be studied in other species, perhaps start- 
ing with those that have extreme eye sizes or 
more-distant evolutionary roots. For instance, 
the DSGCs of zebrafish larvae have largely sim- 
ilar properties to those of mammalian DSGCs’, 
suggesting a similar organization of direction- 
selective circuits. However, in the tiny larval 
eye, an object moving at an angular velocity of 
1 degree per second crosses the retinal surface 
at a mere 3 micrometres per second — 10 times 
more slowly than in mice. Maybe zebrafish 
have an even more precise synaptic arrange- 
ment along SAC dendrites. Or, perhaps more 
likely, they have another direction-detection 
mechanism altogether. 

Primate and rabbit eyes are not that different 
in size. However, direction selectivity in the 
primate retina is a puzzle. SACs are present, 
but are sparser than in any other mammal 
studied'’. Despite long-standing and vigor- 
ous attempts, there is no direct evidence so 
far that primates have DSGCs (discussed in 
ref. 11). Instead, primates seem to generate 
direction-selective responses farther along the 
visual pathway. 

What is the take-home message? Maybe, 
that the goal of neuroscience is not to ‘solve’ 
the mouse, rabbit or zebrafish. Instead, neuro- 
scientists should collect different solutions to 
common computational problems. Which 
solutions are actually implemented in any 
particular instance is perhaps secondary. After 
all, neuroscience is about building an under- 
standing of the general principles by which 
neurons and networks generate function. = 
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he human gut is home to trillions of 

microorganisms, which modulate health and 

disease. This Insight brings together leaders in 
the field of microbiota—host interactions to provide an 
overview of basic biological processes and important 
advances in the development of clinical applications. 

Jeff Gordon and colleagues present a microbial 
perspective of human developmental biology. They 
describe how the microbiota affects prenatal and 
postnatal growth and explain how an understanding 
of such communities could help to prevent and treat 
diseases. To this end, they call for the establishment 
of ‘human microbial observatories’ to examine the 
development of the microbiota in birth cohorts with 
diverse lifestyles and patterns of disease. 

Justin Sonnenburg and Fredrik Backhed analyse how 
the microbiota and diet interact to influence metabolism. 
They review mechanisms used by the microbiota to 
modulate the effects of diet on the host's metabolic status, 
as well as the potential for therapeutic intervention. 

Eran Elinav and colleagues discuss crosstalk between 
the microbiota and the innate immune system, focusing 
on bacterial components and host response pathways, 
mutually beneficial effects of such communication and 
diseases that arise when this interaction is disturbed. 

Kenya Honda and Dan Littman summarize our 
understanding of how specific microbes determine 
aspects of adaptive immunity and the part that they 
play in the induction of both immune tolerance and 
conditions such as allergy and intestinal inflammation. 

Andreas Baumler and Vanessa Sperandio examine 
interactions between the gut microbiota and pathogenic 
bacteria, including how pathogenic species exploit 
microbiota-derived sources of carbon and nitrogen as 
nutrients and regulatory signals for growth and virulence. 

And Rob Knight and colleagues consider the advent of 
microbiome-wide association studies, which have been 
enabled by advances in DNA sequencing, metabolomics, 
proteomics and computation. They provide a road map 
for realizing the promise of microbiome-based precision 
diagnostics and therapies. 

Nature is pleased to acknowledge the financial support of 
Yakult Honsha Co., Ltd in producing this Insight. As always, 
Nature carries sole responsibility for all editorial content. 
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A microbial perspective of human 
developmental biology 


Mark R. Charbonneau?”, Laura V. Blanton!’, Daniel B. DiGiulio®*, David A. Relman*", Carlito B. Lebrilla®’, 


David A. Mills”*” & Jeffrey I. Gordon’* 


When most people think of human development, they tend to consider only human cells and organs. Yet there is another 
facet that involves human-associated microbial communities. A microbial perspective of human development provides 
opportunities to refine our definitions of healthy prenatal and postnatal growth and to develop innovative strategies for 
disease prevention and treatment. Given the dramatic changes in lifestyles and disease patterns that are occurring with 
globalization, we issue a call for the establishment of ‘human microbial observatories’ designed to examine microbial 
community development in birth cohorts representing populations with diverse anthropological characteristics, includ- 


ing those undergoing rapid change. 


survey of the biological landscape that encompasses human 

development should consider all facets of what it means to 

be ‘human. There are at least as many microbial cells as there 
are human cells in our bodies, and the vast majority of unique genes 
are microbial!*. As such, we can view ourselves as holobionts*. The 
dynamic microbe-microbe and microbe-host interactions that allow 
our microbial communities to assemble and endure are as yet largely 
uncharacterized. Our relationships with microbes begin before birth; 
they represent potentially modifiable features of postnatal development, 
and probably contribute to intra- and interpersonal variations in many 
aspects of normal physiology, metabolism, immunity and neurology, 
as well as to predisposition to diseases. 

The past decade has produced a magnificent and still rapidly evolv- 
ing toolbox of experimental and computational techniques for culture- 
independent identification of the microorganisms that comprise our 
body habitat-associated microbial communities (microbiota), as well 
as their genes (microbiome) and gene products. These tools allow a 
number of hypotheses about microbial contributions to human devel- 
opment to be tested. One hypothesis is that maternal microbial ecology 
affects pregnancy, fetal development and the future health of offspring. 
If true, the hypothesis suggests the possibility of prenatal prognostic 
and diagnostic measurements and therapeutic interventions that target 
the maternal microbiota to guide healthy fetal development and avoid 
premature birth and other negative outcomes. Another hypothesis is 
that after birth, there are microbial taxa whose changing patterns of 
representation can be used to define ‘normal’ programmes of develop- 
ment of the microbial communities that occupy a given body habitat in 
biologically unrelated individuals with healthy growth phenotypes (as 
defined by anthropometric indices). A corollary to this hypothesis is 
that deviations from these normal programmes of community assem- 
bly represent a way to characterize abnormal development, including 
states of immaturity or precocious maturation. Establishing a causal 
relationship between the state of microbial community development 
and healthy growth would allow deviations from normal microbiota 
development to be used as a parameter for risk assessment or classifica- 
tion of a number of diseases that may manifest themselves early or later 


in life, yield insights about disease pathogenesis, and provide a starting 
point for developing microbiota-directed therapeutic interventions or 
new approaches for disease prevention. 

In this Perspective, we discuss evolving concepts about the relation- 
ship between maternal microbial ecology (before, during and after preg- 
nancy) and pregnancy outcomes as well as the relationship between 
human breast milk oligosaccharides, the establishment and expressed 
functions of the gut microbiota and healthy postnatal growth. We also 
address the need for long-term birth cohort studies to identify both 
shared and distinctive features of microbial community development, 
within and across populations, and delineate how normal execution 
(and perturbations) of this facet of human developmental biology is 
related to health status. 


Maternal microbial ecology 

The structure and function of maternal microbial communities, and the 
impact of these communities on maternal and infant health outcomes 
has been considered in several body habitats, including the vagina, the 
distal gut and the mouth. 


Vaginal microbiota 

For decades, culture-based studies have suggested that lactobacilli are 
the most prevalent constituents of the vaginal microbiota in non-preg- 
nant and pregnant women’. More recently, culture-independent stud- 
ies have demonstrated that most vaginal communities are dominated 
numerically by a single Lactobacillus species. This finding has prompted 
some investigators to assign vaginal communities to a relatively lim- 
ited number of discrete ‘community state types’ (CSTs). These CSTs are 
classified either by which Lactobacillus species is dominant (CST I, IL, 
III and V) or by the presence of a relatively diverse, Lactobacillus-poor 
community (CST IV)°. The resolution and veracity of the vaginal CST 
model remains unsettled: some investigators have proposed other stable 
or transitional states beyond the five described initially’. Others have 
highlighted potential pitfalls, including the extent to which the detec- 
tion of state types is dependent on the analytical workflow’. Irrespec- 
tive of the ultimate usefulness of the CST model, the limited diversity 
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of abundant taxa in vaginal communities suggests that a deterministic 
process of community assembly, such as habitat filtering, governs the 
overall structure of the adult vaginal microbiota. 

CST IV is similar to the microbiota structure encountered in bacterial 
vaginosis, a dysbiosis that is associated with adverse health outcomes, 
including preterm birth””’. In non-pregnant North American women, 
the prevalence of CSTs varies with self-reported race and ethnicity. 
CST IV is observed in about 40% of African American and Hispanic 
women, but only about 20% of Asian American women and about 10% 
of Caucasian women’. This skewed distribution suggests that a diverse, 
non-Lactobacillus-dominated community (CST IV) might represent a 
normal variant in a subset of women and argues for an expanded assess- 
ment of what comprises a healthy vaginal microbiota. 

Little is known about the development of the vaginal microbiota 
before and after puberty, or how different vaginal community ‘fates’ 
(structural and functional states) in adulthood are determined. One 
area that should be investigated is the relationship between the gly- 
can content of the vaginal mucosa and the community state, including 
the biogeographical features of each state. In addition, much remains 
to be learned about the effects of bacterial and eukaryotic taxa (and 
the viruses they host) on vaginal epithelial-cell differentiation, vaginal 
mucosal metabolism and the activities of components of the innate and 
adaptive arms of the immune system that are represented in this habi- 
tat. The development of microarrays composed of purified microbial 
glycans” provides one way to characterize immunological responses to 
the bacterial antigens represented in the vaginal microbiota and thus 
creates another approach to classify community states. Representative 
preclinical models are needed for testing whether causal relationships 
exist between these and other environmental factors and community 
states. They will also help to characterize the mechanisms that shape 
community assembly, that determine community responses to various 
perturbations, that underlie community resiliency and that mediate the 
effects of community states on host biology. 

A compelling question is whether there is a discernable programme 
of change in the properties of the vaginal microbiota before, during 
and after pregnancy and, if there is, the extent to which such change 
recapitulates features of the original developmental biology of the com- 
munity. A related question is whether and how functional alterations in 
vaginal microbial community states and in the microbiota at other body 
sites during pregnancy affect intrauterine growth of the fetus (Box 1). 
Work has focused on bacterial taxonomic composition of these com- 
munities rather than on the functional features they express. Studies 
currently suggest that the bacterial composition of the microbiota is 
more stable during pregnancy than at other times during adulthood’*”*. 
The diverse CST IV seems to be the least stable community state dur- 
ing pregnancy: it exhibits a substantially higher rate of transition to 
alternative CSTs on a week-to-week timescale than do the four Lacto- 
bacillus-dominated CSTs™. A note of caution is that vaginal microbial 
community composition has not been defined in time-series studies 
in which samples are taken from the same women before conception, 
during and after pregnancy, and during subsequent pregnancies. In 
addition, little is known about the non-bacterial membership of the 
pregnancy-associated microbiota. 

Some factors are thought to promote vaginal microbiota structural 
stability during pregnancy, such as a lack of menses. However, many 
factors remain unknown, as is the degree to which structural stability 
is accompanied by functional stability and how this relates to the trans- 
fer of taxa from mothers to infants during the immediate postpartum 
period. From an anthropological perspective, it is interesting to note 
that prescribed diets during pregnancy are an important part of the cul- 
tural traditions of some populations’*. It is unclear how these treatments 
affect vaginal (and gut) microbial community structure, function and 
stability. The answers to these questions could yield fresh approaches 
for deliberate manipulation of the vaginal microbiota. 

In contrast to the structural stability seen during pregnancy, studies of 
women in the United States, Europe, Africa and Asia have shown that, 
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BOX1 
The evolving maternal- 
fetal microbial landscape 


Much remains to be learned about the assembly, host interactions 
and transmission of maternal and early childhood microbial 
communities. Hypotheses about the evolving maternal-fetal 
microbial landscape deserve further attention and testing. 


@ Some activities of the maternal microbiota might have a beneficial 
impact on fetal nutrition and development. 

@ Altered compositions and expressed activities of the maternal 
microbiota might contribute to gestational outcomes, including 
adverse events such as premature labour and birth. 

@ Microbes that are transferred to offspring before or during delivery 
might reflect environmental exposures of the mother during 
pregnancy (for example, diet). 

@ Persisting disturbances in the vaginal microbiota after giving birth 
might pose a risk for preterm delivery in subsequent pregnancies. 

@ Variations in the transfer of microbes from mothers to infants 
might affect early postnatal development of the child’s microbiota, 
immune system and metabolic processes. 


after delivery, the vaginal microbiota commonly undergoes an abrupt 
and striking alteration in its taxonomic composition'*"””. This altera- 
tion is characterized by a significant increase in within-community 
(or «) diversity and is driven by a decrease in the abundance of Lactoba- 
cillus species and a commensurate increase in a wide range of anaerobic 
species. Although many features of altered postpartum microbial com- 
munities remain to be elucidated (such as the time it takes to return to 
the ‘baseline’ state), it seems that they can persist for at least 1 year in 
many women”. A short interval (less than 12 months) between preg- 
nancies is associated with an increased risk of preterm birth; whether 
a persisting altered postpartum vaginal community contributes to this 
risk warrants further study. 


Gut microbiota 

Much more information is needed about whether the structural and 
functional properties of the gut microbiota of women change as a func- 
tion of pregnancy. If changes do occur, whether and how they relate to 
maternal and fetal health, as well as the subsequent health of infants and 
children, should be investigated. The relationship between maternal 
nutritional status at the time of conception and the health of the new- 
born is well established”. A study of pregnant Finnish women reported 
a significant increase in faecal energy content, as determined by bomb 
calorimetry, between the first and third trimesters despite stable diets 
and energy intake”’. This change in energy content correlated with shifts 
in taxonomic composition”. However, studies of women residing in 
the United States’ and in Tanzania’’, which were conducted at higher 
temporal resolution, found that the women’s faecal microbiota mani- 
fested compositional stability throughout pregnancy (as measured by 
trends of a diversity, week-to-week variation in bacterial composition 
within subjects and f diversity across gestational time). The reasons 
for these divergent findings are unclear. The maternal microbiota and 
diet also have the potential to influence both fetal and maternal epig- 
enomes, although a discussion of this topic is beyond the scope of this 
Perspective. 


Oral microbiota 

Mothers harbour complex microbial communities in their mouths. The 
composition” and transcriptional activities* of these communities are 
altered in the setting of periodontitis, a condition also associated with 
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intrauterine growth restriction, preterm birth and low birthweight™. A 
study of the oral microbiota of women living in the United States and 
Africa indicated that the taxonomic composition remains stable during 
pregnancy'*””. However, pre-conception data from the same women 
were unavailable for comparison. Microbial taxa have been detected 
in amniotic fluid” and in the placenta” that probably originate from 
the mouth, particularly in women who are unhealthy or had adverse 
outcomes such as preterm labour with intact fetal (chorioamniotic) 
membranes or premature rupture of these membranes. Disentangling 
adverse effects on pregnancy that originate from the oral microbiota is 
challenging, especially if disease results from a perturbation in relatively 
minor constituents of the community”. 

Development of the oral microbiota has not been comprehensively 
defined through time-series studies of healthy infants and children. For 
example, the effects of maternal prenatal history, gestational age, route of 
delivery and milk-feeding history remain to be characterized. One study 
attempted to define ‘normal’ development by following 50 children from 
the ages of 4 years to 6 years”’. A strong effect of chronological age was 
observed on the taxonomic composition of the oral microbiota. This 
effect was more pronounced for bacterial communities in supragingival 
plaque than in saliva, which suggests body-habitat-specific differences 
in community assembly programmes. Deviations from early, normal 
community compositions were predictive of subsequent development 
of dental caries”. 


Preterm delivery and fetal exposure to microbes 

The extent to which the fetal environment is sterile has been pon- 
dered since the birth of the field of microbiology”. Early studies sug- 
gested that the amniotic cavity was universally sterile before labour”, 
although subsequent, indirect evidence has challenged that assump- 
tion™. Culture-based and later, polymerase-chain-reaction-based 
studies indicated that microbial invasion of the amniotic cavity occurs 
more frequently and involves a greater diversity of microbes than was 
originally thought**”*. Endometrial sampling of the intrauterine cav- 
ity in non-pregnant women has yielded widely varying rates (0-89%) 
of microbial recovery across culture-based studies*’. Molecular-based 
studies suggest that most uteruses harbour microbes, with Lactobacillus, 
Prevotella and Bacteroides among the genera that are most commonly 
encountered****. However, data obtained during pregnancy are lacking. 

At the time of delivery, the basal plate of the placenta contains intra- 
cellular bacteria in about a quarter of women, but in about half of those 
who deliver spontaneously before 28 weeks of pregnancy”. One study 
has shown that the placenta harbours a complex set of microbial DNA 
sequences”. But unlike more densely colonized body sites such as the 
gut and mouth, placental samples are overwhelmingly negative in cul- 
ture-based assays*’. DNA-based assessments of potential microbes in 
the placenta, and other low microbial biomass sites, are particularly 
prone to confounding findings from ‘background’ DNA*™”' and should 
be interpreted with caution in the absence of appropriate controls. The 
degree to which the fetal-placental environment has evolved to serve as 
a venue for programmed engagement of diverse microbes, as opposed 
to being a site that simply tolerates stochastic low-level microbial expo- 
sures, remains unclear and merits further study. 

A report published this year suggests that in women who experi- 
enced spontaneous preterm birth, those with histological evidence 
of severe chorioamnionitis have fewer species of bacteria on the fetal 
side of the placental membrane than do those who do not have severe 
chorioamnionitis”. This difference might be driven bya high abun- 
dance of a limited number of clonal pathogens (as is typical of many 
clinical infections) in women with severe chorioamnionitis. Further 
studies with appropriate negative controls are needed to corroborate 
these findings and to resolve unanswered questions such as the body site 
of origin of the detected microbes, as well as the direction and timing of 
their translocation across adjacent tissues”. 

Microbes have been detected in first-pass meconium samples from 
approximately two-thirds of healthy, vaginally delivered, breastfed 
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full-term babies, but at very low levels**. Detection is more common in 
meconium from neonates who are born before 33 weeks of gestation, 
and there is considerable taxonomic overlap with the microbes found in 
the amniotic fluid”. Molecular evidence for microbial invasion of the 
amniotic cavity has provided associations of space, time and ‘dose’ that 
support a causal relationship with preterm birth”. Microbial taxa that 
are associated with preterm birth most frequently originate from the 
mother and exploit one of three natural routes for invading the amniotic 
cavity**: ascension from the vagina and cervix; transfer through the fal- 
lopian tubes; or translocation from more distant sites of colonization 
in the body, presumably through the bloodstream”. The majority of 
invading microbes seem to come from the vagina””*“*, although other 
body habitats, most notably the mouth” and gut”, may havea role in 
some cases. Taxa associated with CST IV communities, such as Urea- 
plasma and Prevotella species, are among the more common invaders. 
By contrast, Lactobacillus species are rarely encountered in amniotic 
fluid, even after membrane rupture”. This suggests that features of 
specific microbial taxa, or groups of taxa that occur together in CST IV 
communities, underpin factors that promote invasion of the amniotic 
cavity, such as virulence genes and divergent host immune responses”. 
Whether particular vaginal CSTs or the presence and abundance of indi- 
vidual taxa are associated with preterm birth is an unresolved question 
of great interest. Studies have produced conflicting results’*™*. If vaginal 
CST IV communities are indeed associated with preterm birth in some 
women, this would be broadly consistent with epidemiological evidence 
that links bacterial vaginosis, which shares taxonomic similarity with 
CST IV communities, to an increased risk of preterm birth’. 

The effect of preterm delivery on the development of microbial 
communities in premature babies has been examined mainly from 
the perspective of the infant. Comparing the development of micro- 
bial communities in premature and full-term infants could lead to 
amended or new definitions of biological immaturity. Such definitions 
are confounded, however, by the frequent pre-emptive administration 
of antibiotics to babies who are born prematurely. Maternal microbial 
communities may also exert a significant influence. An elegant study 
demonstrated that transient microbial colonization of pregnant, germ- 
free mice was sufficient to modulate the function of innate immune cells 
in the small intestines of their germ-free offspring”. Microbial prod- 
ucts were detected in both the dam's milk and placenta, which suggests 
that ‘indirect’ exposure to microbes through the mother is sufficient 
to shape neonatal development. Such findings suggest that systematic 
characterization of multiple body-habitat-associated microbial commu- 
nities in mothers who have preterm versus full-term pregnancies creates 
opportunities to examine whether there are identifiable programmes of 
change in maternal microbial ecology during pregnancy and whether 
disruption of these programmes affects initial transfer of microbes to 
their offspring (and the subsequent development of the children’s micro- 
biota). This knowledge could change clinical practice so that more atten- 
tion is placed on careful stewardship of microbial resources in women 
who have a high risk of preterm delivery”. Deliberate efforts could be 
made to transfer these microbes to their offspring, with the potential for 
supplementation with important taxa that are missing. 


Breast milk and infant gut microbiota 

Researchers are beginning to uncover how breast milk composition 
changes over time after parturition and how it shapes the structural 
and functional maturation of infant-associated microbial communities. 


Microbes associated with breast milk 

Studies of milk-associated microbiota reveal highly individualized 
assemblages”’. These groups of microbes are routinely dominated by 
skin-associated bacteria, such as staphylococci and streptococci, which 
generally do not persist in the infant gut in significant numbers for more 
than a few weeks”. Some anaerobic species, such as Bifidobacterium, 
have been isolated from breast milk, which suggests a route for transit 
of specific strains that eventually colonize the infant colon. The factors 
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Figure 1 | Oligosaccharides in human breast milk and strategies for 

their degradation by the infant microbiota. a, HMOs that are most 
abundant in the breast milk of mothers who are secretors are indicated by 
the blue arrow; those that are most abundant in the breast milk of non- 
secretors are indicated by the red arrow. Structures at the intersection of 

the arrows are found in both secretor and non-secretor mothers in similar 
abundances. Monosaccharides in HMOs, as well as their glycosidic linkages, 
are described by the inset key. b, Most strains of Bifidobacterium (left) 

use an ‘internalize, then degrade’ strategy in which HMO structures are 
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that contribute to the strain-specific composition in breast milk are 
unclear and are subject to debate. 


Human milk oligosaccharides 

From a molecular perspective, breast milk is the best-characterized 
food that humans consume. The most abundant component in dried 
samples of breast milk is lactose, which provides nutrition for the infant, 
although many bacterial taxa can also digest this disaccharide. Lactose 
is made available specifically to bacterial colonizers of the infant gut by 
extending it by 3-20 monosaccharide units to yield structures that are 
known collectively as human milk oligosaccharides (HMOs)**™. All 
HMOs contain this lactose core together with various combinations 
of glucose, galactose, N-acetyl galactosamine, fucose and sialic acid 
(N-acetylneuraminic acid or Neu5Ac)**. HMOsare often terminated 
by fucose or sialic acid (Fig. 1a). Approximately 60% of HMO structures 
are fucosylated, and 5-20% are sialylated”*”. 

The role of HMOs has become more apparent through the appli- 
cation of nanoflow liquid chromatography mass spectrometry. This 
method has detected more than 300 HMO structures in breast milk 
samples pooled from several mothers, with the concentrations of these 
structures spanning four orders of magnitude. The number of HMO 
structures found in the milk ofa particular mother is often more than 
100, although the profile of the structures varies between mothers**. 
HMOs contain varying amounts of Lewis-blood-group antigens Le’, 
Le’, Le* and Le’ (ref. 58). Individuals who produce Le? epitopes (a(1,2)- 
fucosylated structures) in their secretions, due to the presence of an 
active fucosyltransferase 2 (FUT2) gene, are known as secretors™. Secre- 
tors tend to have higher amounts of HMOs than do non-secretors (as 
much as 20% more). They also produce higher levels of fucosylated 
structures (nearly twofold more). However, non-secretors often have 
higher levels of sialylated structures” (Fig. 1a). The percentage of non- 
secretors varies geographically: they comprise about 20% of the popula- 
tion in Europe and up to 40% in West Africa”. 

Whether the HMO profiles of breast milk change as a function of 
time after delivery, and how differences in HMO composition relate to 
the development of the gut microbiota and healthy growth of the infant 
are important unanswered questions. Nanoflow liquid chromatography 
mass spectrometry has only been applied to HMO profiling during the 
past several years and the assay imposes constraints on throughput”. 
Limited information is therefore available about how specific HMOs 
change with time in healthy mothers, and whether consistent differ- 
ences exist in the HMO profiles across groups of women representing 
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first imported using ABC transporters and then degraded by intracellular 
glycoside hydrolases. Strains of Bacteroides (right) typically employ an 
‘external degradation’ strategy for HMO structures, which involves 
cell-surface-associated carbohydrate-binding proteins and secreted 
glycoside hydrolases that are encoded by polysaccharide utilization loci 
(PULs). These PULs have features similar the prototypic starch utilization 
system (Sus) of Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron. This external degradation 
can result in ‘cross-feeding’ of secondary consumers, including potentially 
pathogenic bacteria, in the infant gut microbiota. 


different ages, parities, geographic locations, nutritional states, culinary 
traditions and socio-economic statuses. The general trend during lac- 
tation is a decrease in levels of total HMOs as the mother progresses 
from the production of colostrum to mature milk, with the largest drop 
occurring in the first month postpartum”. However, the total amount 
of milk that is delivered as colostrum is quite small compared with the 
volume of mature milk (matching the size of the infant’s stomach and 
intestine). Therefore, throughout lactation, the amount of each class 
of HMO — and even each specific HMO structure — provided to the 
infant remains relatively constant. 

Giving birth prematurely can significantly affect the profile ofa moth- 
er’s HMO structures™. HMO profiles cannot yet be predicted in these 
mothers. Many mothers who deliver preterm have fucosylated HMOs 
that are as low as 20-40% of total HMOs, but some have levels of greater 
than 60%. This discrepancy is not corrected over time. 

A study published this year demonstrated that the HMO content 
of Malawian mothers’ milk correlates with infant growth outcomes”. 
Breast milk samples collected at 6 months postpartum were divided 
into two groups: those from mothers whose infants exhibited healthy 
growth at the time of collection (as defined by anthropometry), and 
those from mothers whose offspring exhibited severe stunting. Liquid 
chromatography-time-of-flight mass spectrometry revealed that 
mothers of infants with stunted growth had significantly lower con- 
centrations of total, sialylated and fucosylated HMOs, with the most 
growth-discriminatory sialylated HMO being sialyllacto-N-tetraose b, 
and the most discriminatory fucosylated HMOs being 2’-fucosyllactose 
and lacto-N-fucopentaose I. 

Sialic acids constitute a group of nine-carbon monosaccharides 
that are derived from neuraminic acid, and include Neu5Ac. UDP-N- 
acetylglucosamine-2-epimerase, which is the rate-limiting enzyme in 
the biosynthesis of sialic acid, is produced at low levels in the livers of 
infants”. Breast milk is therefore an important source of these sugars. 
The availability of sialic acids affects many organs, including the brain, 
where Neu5Ac is a component of gangliosides and is covalently linked 
to neural cell-adhesion molecules (NCAMs) that mediate cell-cell inter- 
actions involved in synaptogenesis and memory”. Supplementation 
of the diet with sialylated glycoproteins and sialyllactose increases the 
polysialylation of NCAM and sialyated gangliosides, with some reports 
showing improved memory in animal models”. A preclinical model 
has demonstrated that 6’-sialyllactose also increases muscle mass and 
contractility”. 

Several HMO structures have been produced chemically and 
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enzymatically’'. However, producing the wide array of structures 
encountered in human milk is not yet commercially feasible. There is 
an approximately 25% overlap between bovine milk oligosaccharide 
and HMO structures. Sialylated oligosaccharides are present in mature 
human milk at concentrations that are up to 20-fold greater than in 
mature bovine milk””. Therefore, bovine-milk-derived infant for- 
mulas, as well as complementary or therapeutic foods that are used to 
treat children with undernutrition, are deficient in these compounds. 
However, bovine milk oligosaccharides (BMOs) that have structural 
similarity to HMOs are present in the by-products of dairy process- 
ing, providing an opportunity to purify them at a scale sufficient for 
preclinical and clinical studies, and potentially for wider distribution 
should such studies demonstrate sufficient safety and efficacy, and yield 
an understanding of their mechanism of action. 

A study of gnotobiotic animals has provided direct evidence that 
sialylated milk oligosaccharides are causally related to growth”. Young 
germ-free mice and newborn germ-free piglets were colonized with 
members of the gut microbiota of a Malawian infant who exhibited 
stunted growth. Recipient animals were fed a diet representative 
of foods consumed after weaning by Malawians, with or without 
supplementation with sialylated BMOs that had been purified from a 
whey waste stream generated during the manufacture of cheese. The 
study revealed that sialylated BMOs promote lean body-mass gain, 
improve metabolic flexibility” and affect bone growth. These effects 
were not ascribable to differences in food consumption. They were also 
microbiota-dependent: they were not observed in germ-free animals. 
Moreover, growth promotion was not observed when the animals were 
provided an isocaloric Malawian diet supplemented with a mixture of 
fructo-oligosaccharides, a component of some infant formulas. 


The milk-oriented microbiota 

The initial microbiota of nursing infants is an assemblage of microbes 
derived from mother’s faecal, vaginal and skin microbiota”. Within 
weeks, promicrobial and antimicrobial agents in breast milk help to 
guide development of a milk-oriented microbiota. A common enrich- 
ment involves members of the Actinobacteria, mainly Bifidobacterium 
species, that frequently dominate the gut microbiota of breastfed infants, 
in some cases representing 70-90% of the faecal community”. Intrigu- 
ingly, this enrichment is less pronounced in infants from more indus- 
trialized countries””*. Bifidobacterial enrichment is linked to maternal 
genotype; the breast milk of secretors seems to enrich bifidobacteria 
more rapidly”®. 

Several beneficial functions have been attributed to a milk-oriented 
microbiota that is dominated by bifidobacteria. For example, lactate 
and acetate, the primary end products of bifidobacterial fermentation, 
are important sources of energy for colonocytes. They also lower intes- 
tinal pH and contribute to gut barrier function”. Robust colonization 
by a single bifidobacterial subspecies, Bifidobacterium longum subsp. 
infantis, correlates with improved vaccine responses during the first 
year of life”. Intestinal bifidobacteria also produce essential nutrients, 
including folate and riboflavin®. 

Two dominant species of Bifidobacterium, B. longum and B. breve, 
routinely colonize breastfed infants throughout the world, although 
other species, including B. bifidum, B. catenulatum and B. pseudo- 
catenulatum are also commonly observed. In general, bifidobacteria 
are prolific consumers of HMOs; they possess an array of glycoside 
hydrolases (notably fucosidases and sialidases*) that catalyze the cleav- 
age of key glycosidic linkages, permitting metabolism of some or all of 
the sugar monomers that are embedded in HMOs. The mechanisms 
for HMO consumption by these organisms follow two different strate- 
gies”. B. longum subsp. infantis and, to a lesser extent, B. longum subsp. 
longum, B. breve and B. pseudocatenulatum, transport HMOs directly 
into the cell through ATP-binding cassette (ABC) transporters and 
cleave these oligosaccharides with intracellular glycoside hydrolases 
(Fig. 1b, left)**. By contrast, B. bifidum deploys glycoside hydrolases 
to the cell wall for extracellular cleavage of HMOs before importing 
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selected products of degradation. Similarly, Bacteroides species, another 
important set of HMO consumers (and frequent members of milk-ori- 
ented microbiota), also deploy external glycoside hydrolases to degrade 
these structures before they are internalized (Fig. 1b, right)”. 

The ‘internalize, then degrade approach for HMO consumption 
adopted by the majority of infant-borne bifidobacteria can be viewed as 
an ingenious strategy for protecting the neonate. These bacteria prevent 
growth of competitor strains by simple sequestration of available sugar 
substrates in the colon, a concept consistent with the inverse corre- 
lation observed between faecal HMO concentrations and the level of 
bifidobacterial colonization“. An important consideration is whether 
there are deleterious consequences of harbouring a milk-oriented 
microbiota that is dominated by bacteria that degrade HMO exter- 
nally. An antibiotic-treated mouse model has been used to show that 
mucins, large glycoproteins that contain structures similar to those of 
HMOs, can be externally degraded by Bacteroides spp. to release fucose 
and sialic acid monomers that cross-feed various pathogenic bacteria®. 
External degradation of HMOs could lead to growth of pathogens or 
pathobionts in the low-diversity neonatal gut microbiota. Three recent 
studies point to this potential risk. In gnotobiotic mice that were colo- 
nized with the microbiota from a Malawian infant with stunted growth, 
external degradation of sialylated BMOs by Bacteroides fragilis released 
the constituent monosaccharides, including sialic acid, that cross-fed 
Escherichia coli populations”. Others have observed Bacteroides cross- 
feeding Enterobacteriaceae in mice that are fed sialyllactose (an oligo- 
saccharide common to mammalian milks) and in nursing piglets***”. 
Enterobacteriaceae are considered by some researchers to be a harbinger 
of dysbiosis™. 

These findings suggest that the potential for bacterial cross-feeding 
on HMOs may be a risk factor for neonates. They also illustrate the 
extreme caution that should be afforded when composing diets for 
neonates that harbour low-diversity gut microbiota during early 
stages of community development. In cases in which a single oligo- 
saccharide prebiotic is being considered, such as fucosyllactose or 
sialyllactose in infant formula, it would help to know the composition 
of the infant milk-oriented microbiota to avoid potential cross-feeding 
of enteropathogens. Alternatively, this problem might be alleviated by 
the use of synbiotics (a combination of pre- and probiotics) in which the 
probiotic component is known to readily consume the oligosaccharides 
provided or derived monomers. 

Several challenging questions need to be addressed. First, we know 
very little about the functions of various HMO structures or why mam- 
malian evolution has produced such a diverse repertoire. Even more 
diversity could exist given the number of possible glycosidic linkages, 
suggesting that observed HMO structures were selected for by evolu- 
tion. Second, we need to better characterize the interactions and relative 
effect sizes of the antimicrobial and promicrobial components of breast 
milk on development of the milk-oriented microbiota. One approach 
for addressing these questions is to use gnotobiotic animals colonized 
with milk-oriented microbiota from infants representing different ges- 
tational ages, milk-feeding histories and growth phenotypes. Alterna- 
tively, gnotobiotic animals could be colonized with defined collections 
of cultured bacterial strains, recovered from a given donor's microbiota; 
these clonally arrayed collections can be manipulated so that all mem- 
bers, or subsets of members, are added — with or without pathogens 
and pathobionts — to recipient animals (Fig. 2). Gnotobiotic recipi- 
ents colonized with these communities can be fed breast milk or infant 
formula supplemented with defined milk oligosaccharide structures. 
(Many of the antimicrobial elements of breast milk, including antibod- 
ies, lactoferrin and lysozyme, are absent from such formulas.) These 
models represent one way for determining the rules that govern early 
phases of development of the human gut microbiota. 


The weaning- oriented microbiota and beyond 
Culture-independent studies have characterized a programme of gut 
microbial community development that is executed during the first 
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2-3 years of postnatal life, as infants move from a diet dominated by 
milk through a period of complementary feeding to a fully weaned 
state. In one study, monthly collection of faecal samples from mem- 
bers of a Bangladeshi birth cohort with healthy growth phenotypes 
allowed the generation of 16S rRNA-sequence-based data sets that 
described the bacterial composition of their developing gut commu- 
nities”. This study used Random Forests-based models to identify a 
group of age-discriminatory bacterial strains, the relative abundances 
of which defined the state of development (‘age’) of a child’s microbiota. 
Remarkably, many of these age-discriminatory strains were also pre- 
sent in models of normal microbiota development in healthy Malawian 
infants and children”. 

Deviations from normal can be expressed in the form of a micro- 
biota-for-age Z-score (MAZ). Calculating MAZ scores disclosed that 
microbiota development was impaired in Malawian and Bangladeshi 
children who presented with moderate or severe acute malnutri- 
tion”. Their microbial communities appeared ‘younger’ than would 
be expected from their chronological age. Moreover, this microbiota 
immaturity is not durably repaired by treatment with current ready- 
to-use therapeutic foods”. Transplanting immature microbiota 
from Malawian children who are stunted or underweight, or from 
chronologically age-matched donors who have healthy growth phe- 
notypes, to young germ-free mice fed a diet resembling that consumed 
by the microbiota donors showed that immature microbiota transmit 
impaired growth phenotypes”. 

These and other studies provide preclinical proof-of-concept that 
gut microbiota development is causally related to healthy growth*””*. 
They also provide a microbial measure of normal as well as perturbed 
postnatal development. An important question is how microbiota 
development affects development of the immune system. This issue 
can be addressed in part by defining IgA responses of the gut mucosa 
to members of the microbiota”, using faecal samples serially collected 
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Figure 2 | Discovery pipeline for characterizing the functional properties 
of developing human microbial communities. Samples of intact, uncultured 
microbiota are obtained from infants and children with healthy growth 
phenotypes and normal microbial community development and from those 
with perturbed community development, or from their mothers. Clonally 
arrayed collections of cultured organisms are then generated from these 
microbial communities. The effects of different community configurations 
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from members of birth-cohort studies”. This approach represents one 
way to identify relationships between microbial community develop- 
ment, development of the immune system, breast milk HMO content 
and host growth phenotypes. 


A call for human microbial community observatories 
Characterizing normal gut microbiota development and the develop- 
ment of other body-habitat-associated microbial communities in mem- 
bers of birth cohorts provides a framework for exploring the degree to 
which these processes vary across populations of infants and children 
with healthy growth phenotypes. Whether —and how — perturbations 
of these programmes are related to growth faltering and the risk for and 
development of various diseases can also be investigated. These studies 
should include an examination of the mother and her microbial com- 
munities starting at the time of conception, and of the impact of these 
communities on fetal development. The results could yield insights 
about as yet unappreciated microbial contributions to a wide range 
of disorders that are overtly manifest, or foreshadowed, by changes of 
microbial community structure and function in infancy or childhood 
(for example, obesity’, immunological disorders including atopic 
states”° and neurodevelopmental disorders”). 

Given the dramatic, myriad and rapid changes in our lifestyles 
wrought by globalization, as well as the vast differences in sanitation 
and hygiene experienced by various populations, we propose that a 
series of ‘human microbial observatories’ be established to characterize 
the evolution of microbial communities in mothers before, during and 
after pregnancy, to monitor fetal development and to characterize the 
development of microbial communities in their offspring (and perhaps 
in the future, in the pregnancies of these children and their offspring). 
We propose that the populations selected for study should not only 
illustrate currently distinct lifestyles and geographies, but also contain 
segments that are likely to undergo lifestyle changes within a generation. 
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germ-free animals 


e Membership and stability 
© Gene expression (RNA and protein) 
e Metabolic features 


Effects on host phenotypes 
e Growth 

e Metabolism 

e Behavorial phenotypes 


Features of innate and adaptive immunity 
e Targeting of bacteria by IgA 

e Susceptibility to pathogenic bacteria 

e Responsiveness to vaccines 


Representative diets 
e +/- HMOs 


e +/- Dietary ingredients 
e +/— Antibiotics 


on host biology are tested by transplanting these collections, or subsets of the 
collections, into germ-free animals (mice or other species). Recipient animals 
are fed diets representative of those consumed by their microbiota donors, 

or diets designed to test hypotheses about the role of various components, 
including HMOs, on microbiota-mediated functions. Follow-up studies can be 
performed by assessing the transmission of microbial communities of interest 
and associated phenotypes to the offspring of these gnotobiotic animals. 
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INSIGHT | PERSPECTIVE 


Organizations, both private and public, that are committed to address- 
ing global health challenges have already made investments that have 
enabled durable, trusting relationships to be established between 
health-care providers and such populations, as well as the infrastructure 
required to obtain informed consent and apply validated procedures 
for collecting and archiving biospecimens and associated metadata. 
Examples include the Global Enteric Multicenter Study (GEMS)”; the 
Etiology, Risk Factors, and Interactions of Enteric Infections and Malnu- 
trition and the Consequences for Child Health (MAL-ED) Study”; and 
various water, sanitation and hygiene (WASH) programmes”. These 
investments should be leveraged for the proposed human microbial 
observatories, which will require sustained support given the extended 
period of observation. Effective and innovative strategies for achieving 
such durable support require expertise from multiple disciplines. In our 
opinion, the development of these strategies is a compelling challenge 
whose solutions have broad implications for obtaining answers to this 
biological question as well as myriad others related to the promotion of 
human flourishing (eudaimonia) in the broadest sense. 

Wise and effective stewardship of human microbial resources is a 
responsibility that extends across generations and national bounda- 
ries. Knowledge of how microbial communities evolve in health and 
how their development is jeopardized or overtly disrupted provides 
an opportunity to discover strategies and tools for their timely repair. 
However, understanding how such repair can be achieved brings great 
responsibility. The immediate as well as long-term consequences of such 
interventions applied early in the course of a human life need to be 
determined. Rigorous tests of safety and efficacy have to be designed 
and applied in representative animal models when available. Thoughtful 
consideration must be given to the ethical, regulatory and societal issues 
and consequences that could arise from early interventions that shape 
the composition and function of our microbial communities. This is a 
time for inspiration and awe as we gain insight about how we function as 
holobionts. It is also a time for mindfulness and sobriety as we consider 
how to deliberately shape facets of our own developmental biology to 
improve wellness during our human lifecycle. m 
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Diet-microbiota interactions as 
moderators of human metabolism 


Justin L. Sonnenburg’ & Fredrik Backhed”? 


It is widely accepted that obesity and associated metabolic diseases, including type 2 diabetes, are intimately linked to 
diet. However, the gut microbiota has also become a focus for research at the intersection of diet and metabolic health. 
Mechanisms that link the gut microbiota with obesity are coming to light through a powerful combination of translation- 
focused animal models and studies in humans. A body of knowledge is accumulating that points to the gut microbiota as a 
mediator of dietary impact on the host metabolic status. Efforts are focusing on the establishment of causal relationships 
in people and the prospect of therapeutic interventions such as personalized nutrition. 


orldwide, obesity has more than doubled since 1980 accord- 
We to the World Health Organization. In 2014, more than 

1.9 billion adults were overweight, and over 600 million of 
those people were obese. Obesity results from a positive energy balance, 
which occurs when the amount of energy ingested exceeds the amount 
expended, and it is a strong risk factor for other metabolic complications 
such as type 2 diabetes. Type 2 diabetes is increasing in prevalence in 
low-income countries, and in 2014, approximately 422 million adults 
worldwide had diabetes. The condition is characterized by high blood 
sugar, resistance to insulin and a relative lack of insulin. Insulin resist- 
ance is also associated with an increased flux of free fatty acids that 
contribute to diabetic dyslipidaemia, which is characterized by a high 
concentration of triglycerides in blood plasma, a low concentration of 
high-density lipoprotein (HDL) cholesterol and an increased concen- 
tration of small, dense low-density lipoprotein cholesterol particles’. 
Dyslipidaemia is one of the major risk factors for cardiovascular disease 
in people with diabetes. Accordingly, abnormal metabolism of glucose 
and lipids is the hallmark of metabolic syndrome, which is defined by 
central (abdominal) obesity and the presence of two or more of four 
factors — elevated triglycerides, reduced HDL cholesterol, high blood 
pressure, and increased fasting blood glucose. As governments and 
health organizations struggle to find solutions to these largely prevent- 
able health issues, a rapidly expanding area of research that is focused 
on the microbes that live within our digestive tract is offering fresh and 
interesting insights and potential avenues for intervention. 

The human gut is a bioreactor with a microbiota that typically encom- 
passes hundreds or thousands of bacterial taxa, which predominantly 
belong to two phyla: Firmicutes and Bacteroidetes**. Tremendous 
strides have been taken over the past decade towards mapping the 
composition and basic functional attributes of the gut microbiota of 
people from industrialized countries*”. This ensemble of organisms has 
coevolved with the human host and complements the coding potential 
of our own genome with 500-fold more genes°. However, the annota- 
tion, and consequently the biological function, of many of these remain 
poorly defined. 

The observation that germ-free mice, which lack a microbiota, have 
reduced adiposity and improved tolerance to glucose and insulin when 
compared with conventional (colonized) counterparts’ jump-started 
a decade of research that focused on the clarification of underlying 
mechanisms. Germ-free mice are protected from diet-induced obesity 


when fed a Western-style diet* "°, which further supports a link between 


the gut microbiota and the host metabolism. The altered microbiota 
that is observed in genetically obese mice’ is sufficient to promote 
increased adiposity in lean mice that receive a microbiota transplant”, 
demonstrating that the microbiota contributes to the regulation of adi- 
posity. The importance and generalizability of these initial findings are 
strengthened by reports of alterations in the gut microbiota of obese 
people*'?”, which confer the obese or adiposity phenotypes when 
transferred to mice’*’®. 

Here, we review the large body of data that is shaping our understand- 
ing of how the gut microbiota can alter the absorption, metabolism and 
storage of calories. Despite broad agreement that gut microbes modify 
how the human body responds to components of diet to influence 
metabolism, the mechanisms that underlie this process are exception- 
ally complex and the data can be difficult to reconcile. The picture that is 
emerging suggests that obesity is associated with reduced diversity of the 
gut microbiota’*"”. Systemic inflammation and microbial metabolites, 
such as bile acids and short-chain fatty acids, are also commonly impli- 
cated. The ability to easily access and reprogramme the composition and 
function of the microbiota make it an attractive target for intervention. 


Diet as an important modulator of the gut microbiota 
Extensive research on the gut microbiota has shown that diet modulates 
the composition and function of this community of microbes in humans 
and other mammals'*”*, with the earliest literature”® published almost 
100 years ago. Human intervention studies from the past decade have 
revealed the extent to which different aspects of the microbiota can be 
influenced through dietary change; this can be summarized by three 
main themes. 

The first theme is that the microbiota of the human gut responds 
rapidly to large changes in diet. The existence of these fast, diet-induced 
dynamics is supported by evidence from people who switch between 
plant- and meat-based diets, who add more than 30 grams per day of 
specific dietary fibres to their diet or who follow either a high-fibre-low- 
fat diet or a low-fibre-high-fat diet for 10 days; in all cases, the compo- 
sition and function of the microbiota shifted over 1-2 days'*”°”’. Such 
marked shifts in response to nutrient availability are perhaps unsur- 
prising given that populations of microbes can double within an hour 
and the gut extensively purges the community every 24-48 hours. This 
responsiveness might represent an advantageous feature of enlisting 
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microbes as part of the digestive structure — especially when consider- 
ing the possible day-to-day variation in food that is available to foragers. 
It might also be an inescapable consequence of dealing with a complex 
and competitive microbial community that undergoes rapid turnover. 

The second theme is that, despite these rapid dynamics, long-term 
dietary habits are a dominant force in determining the composition 
of an individual's gut microbiota. Despite detectable responses of the 
microbiota within 24 hours of dietary intervention, a 10-day feeding 
study in 10 people” failed to alter the major compositional features and 
the overall classification of each participant’s microbiota. Some, but not 
all, cross-sectional studies reported that long-term dietary trends are 
linked to features of microbiota composition®”*”””*. 

The third theme is that a particular change in diet can have a highly 
variable effect on different people owing to the individualized nature 
of their gut microbiota. For example, Ruminococcus bromii-related taxa 
bloomed in response to resistant-starch intervention in most of the 14 
obese men in one study; the lack of response in the other individuals 
might reflect an absence of such taxa in those people”. A dietary inter- 
vention that includes a boosted intake of fibre and a decreased intake 
of energy can increase microbiota diversity — as defined by the gene 
content of the faecal metagenome — for individuals who start with a 
low microbiota gene content, but not those who start with a high gene 
content”. These individualized responses might fit into categories that 
enable a precision rather than a personalized approach to understanding 
responsiveness to diet. 

The influence of diet on aspects of microbiota function might also 
help to explain how a specific metabolic input can alter microbiota com- 
position over time. In a study that focused on the enzymatic activity of 
trimethylamine lyase, mice that harbour microbiotas with low produc- 
tion of trimethylamine (TMA) could be converted into high producers 
when their diet was supplemented with the TMA-containing compound 
L-carnitine for 10 weeks”. Similarly, a microbiota-encoded degradation 
system for porphyran, a polysaccharide that is found in certain spe- 
cies of edible seaweed, is rare in the microbiotas of Western people but 
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Figure 1 | Interactions between the diet and the gut microbiota dictate 
the production of short-chain fatty acids. Dietary fibre is a source of 
complex carbohydrates, which are required for the production of short- 
chain fatty acids such as acetate, butyrate and propionate. When the 
diversity of the microbiota is high and the diet contains many types of 
complex carbohydrates (top right), a relatively high percentage of complex 
carbohydrates will be accessible to the microbiota. But when the diversity 
of the microbiota is low and the diet contains many types of complex 
carbohydrates (left), only a low percentage of these complex carbohydrates 
are accessible to the microbiota. If the fibre composition of the diet is 
matched to the needs of a low-diversity microbiota (bottom right) by 
limiting the types of complex carbohydrate that are available, the levels of 
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prominent in those of populations that regularly consume seaweed”. 
This suggests that certain metabolic inputs can select for pathways as 
well as the organisms that harbour those pathways. One corollary of this 
interpretation is that there must be a reservoir of selectable functions 
— either present at low levels within the gut microbial community or 
able to invade from an environmental source. It is important to note that 
numerous other non-dietary mechanisms, such as interstrain killing 
that is mediated by the type VI secretion system, infection with bac- 
teriophages and priority effects of colonization through which strains 
are able to exclude one another on the basis of relatedness of particular 
genetic loci, can underlie microbial community dynamics and might 
interact with or operate in parallel to dietary-mediated effects”. 

Several issues can complicate the unravelling of mechanisms and the 
interpretion of data in dietary intervention studies in humans. People 
are notoriously poor at adhering to dietary regimes, and it is difficult 
to accurately measure the extent of their adherence because the self- 
assessment of food intake can be clouded by numerous factors. Budget 
limitations often mean that researchers must choose either tightly con- 
trolled studies of small cohorts, for example, in which food is provided, 
or larger cohort studies that could be confounded by the free will of the 
participants and by their self-assessment. Because dietary change often 
involves both the elimination and addition (that is, the substitution) of 
dietary components, even the most successful intervention studies can 
raise questions about which diet modification was responsible for the 
change in the microbiota. A further complication is that many of the 
dietary changes in such studies also have the potential to directly influ- 
ence host metabolism in a microbiota-independent way. 

As an alternative, animal models enable researchers to tightly control 
the diet of subjects and to have multiple biological replicates that repre- 
sent the response ofa single microbiota. Experimental models that lack 
a gut microbiota offer further power for determining whether the effects 
of diet in the host depend on the microbiota. For example, germ-free 
rats harvest less energy from a polysaccharide-rich diet™ and germ-free 
mice have a reduced adiposity despite an increased intake of food by 
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production of certain short-chain fatty acids, such as propionate, might 
increase. However, the diversity of the microbiota will probably remain low 
and it might not be able to provide as many functions as a diverse microbiota. 
Consumption of a complex diet (top right) might result in increased levels 

of production of multiple types of short-chain fatty acids and helps to recruit 
additional diversity to the gut microbiota. The level of propionate production 
is correlated with the abundance of Bacteroides species in the gut, which 

is consistent with the involvement of these bacteria in the production of 
propionate’”*. Fermentation of fibre in the colon has been shown to decrease 
pH levels, which can help to increase the diversity of the gut microbiota or 
results in the reinforcement by certain taxa of a pH that favours their own 
growth'’°!””, 
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comparison with their colonized counterparts’, which demonstrates 
that the microbiota helps to extract energy from food. These results are 
consistent with the fact that the fermentation of dietary fibre represents 
one of the dominant microbial metabolic activities in the colon, the 
region of the gut in which the microbiota is most dense*™”’. 

The short-chain fatty acid end-products of fermentation in the gut 
can be absorbed into the circulation to serve as both microbiota-gen- 
erated calories and important regulatory molecules, and it has been 
estimated that people who consumed a typical British diet in the 1980s 
received 6-10% of their energy from short-chain fatty acids*’. By con- 
trast, people who eat large quantities of plants, the main source of 
dietary fibre*’, such as those in certain African communities that con- 
sume up to sevenfold more fibre than people the industrialized world”, 
might generate considerably more short-chain fatty acids, which there- 
fore probably contribute more to the whole-body energy requirement. 
This is in agreement with the increased abundance of taxa that ferment 
polysaccharides in the gut microbiota of African populations”. Certain 
recurrent physiological states in mammals, such as the non-hibernating 
period in bears and advanced pregnancy”, result in a markedly altered 
microbiota with an increased capacity to harvest energy from the diet 
without metabolic derangement. It should also be noted that the effects 
observed in animal models extend beyond a simple improvement in 
calorie harvest. The microbiota of mice suppress the expression of intes- 
tinal angiopoietin-like protein 4, an inhibitor of the enzyme lipopro- 
tein lipase, which increases lipoprotein-lipase activity in adipose tissue 
and promotes the storage of fat’. Accordingly, mice that are deficient in 
Angptl4 have increased adiposity, even under germ-free conditions’. 

Experiments that use a Western-style diet, which is devoid of fibres 
and rich in calories from saturated fat and sucrose, demonstrate that 
the gut microbiota regulates obesity through additional pathways*. For 
example, germ-free mice are protected from diet-induced obesity when 
fed high levels of sucrose and lard®, a diet that alters the composition of 
the gut microbiota. The presence of the microbiota is both necessary 
and sufficient for obesity: the transfer of microbiota from mice fed a 
Western diet to germ-free mice transfers the obese phenotype”. By con- 
trast, germ-free mice that are fed a high-fat diet with less sucrose are 
only partly protected against obesity”, and all protection from obesity 
(that is, microbiota-dependent obesity) is lost when sucrose is omitted 
from the diet*. The molecular mechanisms that underpin this finding 
are unknown. The source of dietary fat also seems to be important. 
Saturated and unsaturated fats have profoundly different effects on the 
gut microbiota, and the altered microbiota that results from feeding 
unsaturated fats can offer protection from lard-induced weight gain™. 
These findings suggest that simple carbohydrates and fats could exert 
unexpected effects on the host metabolism through the microbiota. Fur- 
ther research is required to clarify how microbial taxa and ecosystems 
interact with specific macronutrients. 

Emerging evidence suggests that the deleterious metabolic effects of 
processed foods might involve more than just macronutrients. Emul- 
sifiers and artificial sweeteners have been shown to be involved in the 
development of metabolic syndrome features through their modulation 
of the microbiota in mice”. In a study in seven people, artificial sweet- 
eners given at high doses resulted in insulin resistance after only 7 days”; 
however, this dramatic finding needs to be reproduced ina larger study. 
These data provide evidence that artificial food additives might contrib- 
ute to metabolic disease through disruption of the microbiota. Notably, 
an important and unwavering commonality of Western dietary trends 
is the paucity of plant-based dietary fibre**, an important fuel for the 
microbiota. The absence of dietary fibre together with an abundance of 
nutrients that negatively affect the microbiota could be of considerable 
importance for understanding metabolic diseases. 


Microbial ecology in metabolic disease 

The interaction of numerous species, the allocation of resources and the 
dynamic response to perturbation within the gut provide many of the 
hallmarks of a complex ecosystem. The application of macroecological 
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concepts to the gut microbiota might therefore be instructive in guiding 
scientific inquiry and understanding”, particularly when considering 
the associations between microbiota diversity and metabolic output 
(such as the link between short-chain fatty acids and obesity and meta- 
bolic disease). For example, many macroecology data suggest that the 
extent of biodiversity within an ecosystem can serve as an important 
measure of stability and robustness”, which are relevant to research that 
looks at the link between gut microbes and health. 

Three metagenomic studies’*”!”' have shown that improved meta- 
bolic health is associated with a relatively high microbiota gene con- 
tent and with an increased microbial diversity. These data indicate that 
the extent of the diversity might be an important factor for metabolic 
health, which is consistent with findings from microbiota studies that 
have focused on traditional human societies. The gut microbiota of 
eight hunter-gatherer or rural farming populations in various parts of 
the world showed increased bacterial diversity compared with those 
of Western populations’”***”*. Notably, the microbial taxa that are 
absent from the Western gut are found in many populations of tra- 
ditional people that have been separated for thousands of years on 
different continents. The parsimonious explanation for this is that 
industrialization has been accompanied by an overall decline in gut 
microbiota biodiversity as well as the loss of specific phylogenetic groups 
— apotential consequence of modern lifestyles, medical practices and 
processed foods. It is unclear whether certain taxa are keystones that 
promote diversity. It is also unknown whether the increased diversity 
is only a reflection of a healthy and varied diet or whether it directly 
contributes to protection from metabolic disease. One theory is that 
the microbiota of industrialized nations are experiencing a widespread 
change in functional capacity (for instance, altered production of short- 
chain fatty acids), which is contributing to modern health issues such 
as obesity **. Dietary reinforcement, and specifically the provision of 
diverse complex carbohydrates, could provide the key to sustaining, and 
perhaps recovering, a diverse resident ecosystem that is capable of the 
functions that the human body expects or requires (Fig. 1). A caveat is 
that diversity can be measured in many ways that include or exclude the 
relative abundances of species and the functions encoded within them. 
It is also important to note that a high level of biodiversity does not 
always correspond to a health-promoting ecosystem: for example, bac- 
terial vaginosis is characterized by a diversity greater than that observed 
ina healthy state”. Undoubtedly, an understanding of diversity within 
the context of organism identity, location and function enriches the util- 
ity of measures that fail to capture important details when used alone. 


Fuel for the microbial ecosystem 

Many of the plant polysaccharides that are found within dietary fibre 
are structurally complex. It is therefore unsurprising that the numer- 
ous enzymes that are required to de-modify, liberate, transport and 
metabolize component monosaccharides are not encoded within the 
human genome”. Furthermore, the time that would be required to 
perform these steps is probably not compatible with the rapid transit 
that occurs in the small intestine, the region of the gut in which simple 
carbohydrates are digested and absorbed. Consequently, complex car- 
bohydrates travel to the distal gut for fermentation by its dense com- 
munity of microbes. 

Many complex plant carbohydrates qualify as dietary fibre, according 
to laboratory tests. However, the amount of fibre that can be metabolized 
(for example, through the enzymatic degradation of glycosidic linkages 
and the fermentation of liberated monosaccharides into short-chain fatty 
acids) will depend on many factors, including the composition of the 
microbiota. Carbohydrates that can be metabolized by the microbiota are 
known as microbiota-accessible carbohydrates” and can be contrasted 
with those that pass through the digestive tract without undergoing 
metabolic transformation. This metabolic accessibility is an important 
distinguishing characteristic: it defines a carbohydrate as a resource that 
drives the interspecies economy within the gut and it implies that meta- 
bolic products, such as short-chain fatty acids, will be generated. 
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Notably, high diversity in the microbiota corresponds with high 
levels of short-chain fatty acid production in rural farmers in Burkina 
Faso””, as well as with the enrichment of genes in the microbiome of 
hunter-gatherers that are associated with the metabolism of complex 
carbohydrates”. In a multigenerational study in mice, the consumption 
of a Western-style diet exacerbated the loss of microbiota diversity com- 
pared with a diet that was rich in microbiota-accessible carbohydrates, 
and the extinction of taxa corresponded with a predicted loss in diver- 
sity of glycoside hydrolases”. Several studies in humans indicate that 
there is a population-specific ‘ceiling’ on microbiota diversity and meta- 
bolic output. For example, following a vegan diet for at least 6 months 
or a high-fibre-low-fat diet for 10 days were insufficient to substantially 
increase microbiota diversity or production of faecal short-chain fatty 
acids™. A plant-based diet could significantly alter the composition of 
the gut microbiota, although a change in diversity was not observed”. 
When fed high levels of resistant starch, individuals who fail to show 
a bloom in Ruminococcus bromii and its relatives also have the highest 
levels of undigested starch in their stool, which supports the idea that 
the composition of the microbiota determines whether a carbohydrate 
is accessible to the microbiota”. Overall, these data suggest that the 
production of short-chain fatty acids is affected by the existing diversity 
within a microbiota. 

Eating whole grains for just 3 days can improve tolerance to glucose in 
some people, and these ‘responders’ show an increased representation 
of specific glycoside hydrolases within the gut microbiome compared 
with non-responders who received the same dietary intervention”. This 
indicates that the microbiota might need to already have the capacity to 
degrade certain complex carbohydrates in the diet to reap the potential 
benefits of microbiota-accessible carbohydrates. Notably, individuals 
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Figure 2 | Mechanisms of signalling from the 
gut microbiota to the host. The gut microbiota 
interacts with dietary components and metabolites 
to form bioactive metabolites that signal to the 
host through distinct mechanisms. Short-chain 
fatty acids that are produced by the fermentation 
of fibre are an important source of energy (ATP) 
for colonocytes. They are also a substrate for 
gluconeogenesis, which modulates central 
metabolism, and are involved in signalling to the 
host by inhibiting histone deacetylase (HDAC) 
or by activating G-protein-coupled receptors 
such as GPR41 and GPR43, which triggers the 
release of the hormone glucagon-like peptide-1. 
The primary bile acids cholic acid (CA) and 
chenodeoxycholic acid (CDCA) are metabolized 
into the secondary bile acids deoxycholic acid 
(DCA) and lithocholic acid (LCA), which 
activates signalling to the host through the 
G-protein-coupled bile acid receptor 1 (GPBAR1; 
also known as TGRS5). Tauro-$-muricholic acid 
(TBMCA) is deconjugated into B-muricholic 
acid (8MCA; not shown), which alleviates the 
inhibition of the farnesoid X-activated receptor 
(FXR; also known as the bile acid receptor) by 
TBMCA. Microbially produced endotoxins (also 
known as lipopolysaccharides) are taken up 

into chylomicrons that are formed from dietary 
saturated fats and subsequently they promote 
inflammation in the host that induces insulin 
resistance. L-Carnitine and choline, compounds 
that are found in red meat, are metabolized into 
TMAs that are oxidized further into TMAO by 
the enzyme flavin-containing monooxygenase 3 
(FMO3) in the liver (inset). 
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whose microbiota and glucose tolerance respond to a whole-grain inter- 
vention tend to consume diets that are higher in fibre. The complex 
carbohydrates that are associated with whole grains and that were meta- 
bolically accessible to the microbiotas of the responders might therefore 
have been inaccessible to non-responders who also did not routinely 
consume high-fibre diets. 


Microbial metabolites 
Microbes that live in the gut continually produce numerous small 
molecules through primary and secondary metabolic pathways™, 
many of which are dependent on the diet of the host. Although some 
of these compounds are retained within the gut ecosystem, others will 
be absorbed into the circulation and then chemically modified (that 
is, co-metabolized) by the host, and eventually secreted in the urine. 
Much research has focused on short-chain fatty acids, which have been 
implicated in diverse roles in obesity and metabolic syndrome. Path- 
ways that generate short-chain fatty acids were found to be enriched 
in metagenomic studies of obesity, and levels of short-chain fatty acids 
were elevated in overweight or obese people and animal models”, 
which is consistent with these products of microbial fermentation pro- 
viding extra calories to the host. By contrast, increased levels of the 
short-chain fatty acid propionate promoted intestinal gluconeogen- 
esis™ or were associated with the microbiota following gastric bypass”, 
which conferred protection from diet-induced obesity on transfer to 
germ-free recipient mice. The direct delivery of propionate to the colon 
through propionate-esterified carbohydrate reduced weight gain in a 
randomized 24-week study of 60 overweight adults”. 

Short-chain fatty acids can signal to the host through at least four 
distinct pathways (Fig. 2). First, short-chain fatty acids, particularly 
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butyrate, are an energy substrate for colonocytes’’””, and in response 
to reduced energy availability, germ-free mice slow down the transit 
through the small intestine to allow more time for nutrient absorption”. 
Second, propionate is a substrate for gluconeogenesis and can induce 
intestinal gluconeogenesis, which signals through the central nervous 
system to protect the host from diet-induced obesity and associated 
glucose intolerance®. Third, butyrate and acetate, another short-chain 
fatty acid, can act as histone deacetylase inhibitors’*”*. (Acetate acts in 
peripheral tissues, in which the concentration of butyrate might not 
be high enough to exert an effect.) Fourth, short-chain fatty acids sig- 
nal through G-protein-coupled receptors such as GPR41 (also known 
as FFAR3) and GPR43 (also known as FFAR2), which affects several 
important processes that include inflammation” and enteroendocrine 
regulation’. However, the generation of short-chain fatty acids is only 
one aspect of microbial metabolism in the gut. 

The microbial metabolism of phosphatidylcholine”’, a phospholipid 
that is abundant in cheese, seafood eggs and meat, and of L-carnitine”, 
an amino acid that is abundant in red meat, produce high levels of TMA. 
Once it has been absorbed from the gut into the bloodstream, TMA 
circulates to the liver and is enzymatically oxidized to TMA N-oxide 
(TMAO), a compound that has been associated with poor cardiovas- 
cular outcomes in humans and the acceleration of atherosclerosis in 
mice*”’*” (Fig. 2). TMA production serves as an excellent example 
of the interaction between the diet and the microbiota. For example, 
microbiotas that are capable of producing TMA make the metabolite 
only when compounds that contain trimethyl ammonium are present 
in the diet, and some microbiotas (such as those of vegans) are poor 
producers of TMA”, even when precursor compounds are transiently 
provided through the diet. Together, these data suggest that the micro- 
biota evolves to adapt to specific macronutrients. Many of the experi- 
ments that demonstrated the atherogenic nature of TMAO involved 
supplementing the low-fat diets of animals with the compound. Other 
metabolites probably contribute to metabolic disease — as supported 
by evidence from people who have undergone bariatric surgery, a pro- 
cedure that produces long-term weight loss and improved metabolism 
and reduces the risk of cardiovascular disease and death*”*' but that is 
associated with elevated levels of circulating TMAO”. The increased 
levels of TMAO in such patients might reflect the creation of a more 
aerobic gut environment that is conducive to generation of this metabo- 
lite. It is therefore essential to determine the conditions under which 
TMAO promotes cardiovascular disease and whether TMAO directly 
affects cardiovascular disease in humans. 

Bile acids, formed by the microbiota from host cholesterol, are 
another group of metabolites with a profound effect on human health”. 
They are metabolized by the microbiota in the lower part of the small 
intestine and the colon to generate secondary bile acids*’. They were 
originally thought only to act as soaps that solubilize dietary fats to pro- 
mote their absorption, but over the past two decades, it has become clear 
that they serve as signalling molecules and bind to distinct receptors 
such as G-protein-coupled bile acid receptor 1 (also known as TGR5) 
and the bile acid receptor FXR™ (Fig. 2). The microbiota regulates TGR5 
signalling by producing agonists” and FXR signalling by metaboliz- 
ing antagonists**. TGR5 and FXR both have a major impact on host 
metabolism* and, accordingly, an altered microbiota might affect host 
physiology by modulating the signals that pass through these recep- 
tors. The capacity to metabolize tauro-B-muricholic acid, a naturally 
occurring FXR antagonist**”’, is essential for the microbiota to induce 
obesity and steatosis, as well as impaired tolerance to glucose and insu- 
lin”. At least some of this effect is mediated by an altered microbiota”. 
Bariatric surgery is associated with an altered microbiota and metabo- 
lism of bile acids’*”’. Mechanistic links between bile acids and bariatric 
surgery demonstrate that functional FXR signalling is required for a 
reduction in body weight and an improvement in glucose tolerance 
after vertical sleeve gastrectomy”. Similarly, TGR5 is required for the 
improved metabolism of glucose following this procedure. Germ-free 
mice that received a faecal transplant from people who had undergone 
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Roux-en-Y gastric bypass 10 years earlier gained less fat than did mice 
that were colonized by microbiota from obese people’®. Some of the 
beneficial effects of bariatric surgery might therefore be mediated by the 
altered microbial metabolism of bile acids, which affects their capacity 
for signalling. Other mechanisms and metabolites might have equally 
important roles. 

The microbiota produces a vast number of metabolites and much 
work remains to be done to investigate fully their functions in physi- 
ology and pathophysiology. Examples of such metabolites include: 
ethylpheny] sulfate, which is connected to the exacerbation of autistic 
behaviour in a mouse model”; indole propionic acid, which is linked 
to improved function of the epithelial barrier in the gut”; and indoxyl 
sulfate and p-cresyl sulfate, both of which are associated with poor car- 
diovascular outcomes in people with uraemia (p-cresy] sulfate is also 
associated with insulin resistance)” *’. These metabolites undoubtedly 
give a glimpse of how this poorly explored universe of molecules can 
affect the host. The relevance of some of these metabolites in humans 
is yet to be established. Although several bioactive metabolites are the 
derivatives of amino acids, neither the effect of the quantity and qual- 
ity of protein in the diet on metabolite synthesis nor the ensembles of 
microbial genes that are responsible for metabolite production are well 
understood. 


Inflammation and diet 

Obesity and insulin resistance are associated with the increased infiltra- 
tion of macrophages into and the inflammation of adipose tissue”. 
Because the gut microbiota is known to contribute to the obese phe- 
notype, at least in mice, it might also contribute to increased adipose 
inflammation. A model of adipose inflammation that is dependent on 
the microbiota but independent of diet is supported by evidence from 
Swiss Webster mice. While consuming a standard diet, these animals 
develop a similar amount of adiposity to C57Bl6 common laboratory mice 
that are fed a high-fat diet for 8 weeks. When germ-free Swiss Webster 
and C57Bl6 mice are fed their respective adiposity-inducing diets, both 
exhibit reduced adiposity, lower levels of endotoxins (known as lipopoly- 
saccharides) in the circulation and decreased macrophage infiltration 
into white adipose tissue, as well as improved metabolism of glucose*”®. 
Obesity in mice is also associated with increased numbers of T cells””’” 
and mast cells’® and reduced numbers of regulatory T cells’®”. In mouse 
models, the fermentation of fibre and the generation of short-chain fatty 
acids seem to promote anti-inflammatory responses both within the gut 
and systemically through regulatory T cells’** “°°. Although dietary fibre 
and the production of short-chain fatty acids exert a positive metabolic 
impact through non-immunological mechanisms in a mouse model of 
diet-induced obesity®, it is unclear whether similar interactions that are 
mediated through the immune compartment contribute to metabolic 
changes. The supplementation of high-fat diets with fermentable fibres 
protects mice from obesity and associated diseases'”” but the mechanism 
that underlies this action remains unclear. 

The gut microbiota also interacts with the innate immune system to 
induce adipose inflammation, and mice that lack Toll-like receptor signal- 
ling, through loss of either of the adaptor proteins MyD88 or TRIF (also 
known as TICAM1), have reduced levels of inflammation in adipose tis- 
sue andare protected from insulin resistance that is induced by saturated 
fatty acids“. Mice that are deficient in the gene Myd88, but not the gene 
Trif, are protected from diet-induced obesity, which therefore separates 
obesity from insulin resistance and suggests that they are controlled by 
different mechanisms. Mice raised in conventional conditions that are fed 
saturated fatty acids exhibit increased levels of endotoxins in the circula- 
tion in comparison to mice that consume polyunsaturated fatty acids. 
Dietary fat has been demonstrated to increase the amount of endotoxins 
in the blood plasma of both mice” and humans™, probably by allowing 
endotoxins to be transported across the epithelium on chylomicrons'”°. 
These higher levels of endotoxins activate Toll-like receptors in adipose 
tissue that, in turn, induce the expression of the chemokine CCL2, which 
is required for macrophage infiltration. The source of dietary fat might 
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Figure 3 | Strategies for modulating the gut microbiota to improve 
human health. a, The collection and comparison of multi-omics data 
from healthy people and those who are affected by metabolic disorders 
will implicate various genes, pathways and molecules as potential targets 
for intervention. Relevant experimental models (in vitro, organoid or 
animal models) are then used to elucidate underlying mechanisms and 
to pilot therapeutic approaches to modulating the gut microbiota, which 
lay the foundations for intervention studies or drug trials in humans. b, 
Studies in humans can also be a starting point for the identification of 


therefore have specific interactions with the microbiota that lead to altered 
interactions with the innate immune system and contribute to metabolic 
diseases. Mice fed a diet supplemented with fish oil are protected from 
obesity and insulin resistance. Furthermore, mice that consume lard and 
receive the microbiota of those fed fish oil are protected against obesity, 
which demonstrates that the modified microbiotas themselves have a 
protective effect. 

A switch to a diet rich in saturated fatty acids shifts the composition of 
the microbiota“. Levels of the bacterium Bilophila wadsworthia increase 
when mice are fed a diet rich in milk fat or supplemented with the bile acid 
taurocholic acid’. Similarly, increased levels of Bilophila and a reduced 
abundance of Desulfovibrio were observed in mice that were fed lard 
compared with fish oil as a source of fat“. B. wadsworthia increases gut 
inflammation in mice that lack in the anti-inflammatory cytokine inter- 
leukin (IL)-10. Insulin resistance that is induced through a high-fat diet is 
associated with reduced levels of T helper 17 (T;;17) cells that are positive 
for IL-17 and retinoic acid receptor-related orphan receptor yt (RORyt)'”. 
It is tempting to speculate that one of the underlying mechanisms involves 
the fat-induced restriction of a specific taxon known as the segmented 
filamentous bacteria, which induce the expression of IL-23 in enterocytes. 
IL-23 causes the release of IL-22 from innate lymphoid cells in the ileum, 
which subsequently induces the production of the proteins serum amy- 
loid Al and serum amyloid A2 from the epithelium in a paracrine fashion 
—a process that is required for the activation of T,,17 cells in the ileum’. 
In mice, IL-22 has been shown to protect against metabolic disease, which 
further suggests a link between the altered gut microbiota, T,,17 cells and 
IL-22 signalling and the mediation of metabolic disease. However, it is 
unknown whether taxa that induce specific immune responses, such as 
the segmented filamentous bacteria in mice, protect against metabolic 
disease. Despite efforts, there are no reports on the role of segmented fila- 
mentous bacteria in people, but other bacteria in the human microbiota 
might have developed similar functions. 


Dietary interventions and diet-based therapeutics 

The gut microbiota provides a powerful route to influencing human 
health. It has many attributes with biomedical potential, such as a 
connection to multiple facets of human biology, malleability and 
accessibility for therapeutic targeting or diagnostics. The microbes 
of the gut can therefore be likened to an easily accessible control 
centre for the modulation of human physiology. However, owing to 


Implementation in 
diet of patients 


strategies to modulate the gut microbiota through components of the diet, 
which are generally considered to be ‘safe’ interventions. Data-processing 
algorithms, such as machine learning, can be used to identify aspects of the 
clinical profile of individuals (including data on the microbiota) that help 
to predict the response of others to dietary interventions. After validation 
of these predictive elements in independent cohorts, the best intervention 
can be determined and then implemented to improve human health. 

Such predictive elements can also be used to guide mechanistic studies in 
experimental models. 


the complexity and individuality of each microbiota, the rate at which 
this potential can be realized is unknown. 

Diet and, in particular, polysaccharides serve as primary modula- 
tors of the composition and function of the microbiota. Polysaccha- 
rides, which are widely consumed components of human food, are 
therefore functionally analogous to small-molecule drugs. Because 
of their relative safety (that is, their lack of acute toxicity), availability 
and low cost, it might be feasible systematically and empirically to 
determine which dietary polysaccharides, alone or in combinations, 
can improve human health in different situations. 

Such an empirical approach is compatible with emerging concepts 
in precision health””'™. Although the dietary interventions affect the 
metabolic responses of hosts in an individualized manner, elements 
of the microbiome can help to predict the response. One study used 
continuous blood-glucose monitoring to follow postprandial gly- 
caemic responses in 800 people’. The responses of individuals to 
particular foods were highly variable. However, when compared 
with microbiome profiles and with measurements of metabolism 
and behaviour, using a machine-learning approach, the response 
of an individual to a given food could be predicted — even in an 
independent cohort. Similarly, individuals show large differences in 
glucose metabolism in response to an intervention that is based on 
whole grains”. Improved tolerance to glucose could be explained 
largely through enrichment of the genus Prevotella within the micro- 
biota. Prevotella could also improve the glucose metabolism of mice 
that were fed carbohydrate-rich diets but not a high-fat diet that was 
devoid of fermentable polysaccharides. These findings point to the 
possibility of a mechanism-free, empirical approach for determin- 
ing a dietary intervention that is appropriate for a given individual 
or group. They also highlight the potential of a next generation of 
probiotics (sets of microbiota-derived living microbes that will be 
tailored to interact with a given diet) as a method for converting 
non-responders into responders. A further outcome of this approach 
might be the use of predictive elements of metadata to guide the gen- 
eration of hypotheses and to determine priorities for investigation 
into underlying mechanisms. 


Perspective 
It is becoming clear that an altered gut microbiota is associated with 


metabolic diseases in humans that range from obesity to type 2 diabetes 
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and cardiovascular disease. Causality has also been demonstrated in 
animal models. To move forwards, it will be essential to understand 
whether the gut microbiota is causally linked to host metabolism in 
humans. Prospective studies should be performed to determine whether 
the gut microbiota is altered before or after the onset of disease. This will 
require large cohorts that allow considerable numbers of participants 
to develop the disease under investigation, and it will probably involve 
the high-resolution monitoring of host and microbial parameters to 
determine the progression of derangements. 

Another approach is to transfer microbiotas from humans to mice, 
and this is particularly powerful when focused on twin cohorts to con- 
trol for human genetics'*’**. In one-such study, transplantation of the 
microbiota from obese individuals to germ-free mice transfers the obese 
phenotype, as determined by increased weight gain, whereas adminis- 
tration of Christensenella minuta prevents weight gain’>. In a separate 
study, bacterial representatives from the microbiota of lean individu- 
als were associated with an increased production of short-chain fatty 
acids, whereas the microbiota of obese individuals had an increased 
abundance of genes that are involved in biosynthesis of branched-chain 
amino acids, which are associated with impaired sensitivity to insu- 
lin“. Importantly, the lean microbiota could only invade and prevent 
increased adiposity when the recipient mice consumed a diet that was 
low in fat and high in fruits and vegetables. Consistent with the idea 
that the microbiota reinforces the diet, supplementation with Prevotella 
produces an improved tolerance to glucose only when mice are fed a 
standard diet that is rich in fibre, and not a Western-style diet, which 
is devoid of fibre”. 

A similar dependency on diet was observed in children with a type 
of malnutrition known as kwashiorkor’». Twins that are discordant for 
kwashiorkor have distinct microbiotas, and germ-free mice that have 
been colonized with a ‘kwashiorkor’ microbiota experience weight loss 
when they are fed a typical Malawian diet, which is based on tomatoes 
and corn. However, when the mice are fed a peanut-based, ‘ready-to-use’ 
therapeutic food, their weight transiently increases and their microbiota 
normalize’. It is becoming increasingly important to consider how the 
diet can modify microbiota-linked disease states in mice to generate 
hypotheses about underlying molecular mechanisms that can then be 
tested and validated in people. Faecal microbiota transplantation, which 
has been shown to cure recurrent infection with Clostridium difficile’, 
has also been used to directly address whether the gut microbiota can 
affect the metabolism of the host. Eighteen insulin-resistant obese men 
were randomly designated to receive either an autologous (control) fae- 
cal microbiota transplant or a similar transplant from a lean, insulin- 
sensitive donor. Insulin clamps that were performed before and after 
the intervention revealed that the insulin sensitivity of a subset of the 
participants had significantly improved 6 weeks after the transplant’”. 
It is unclear whether the positive responses of these individuals are 
dependent on characteristics of the donors or the recipients as well as 
what the duration of the responses should be. Research in larger cohorts 
is required to verify the effects of faecal microbiota transplantion and 
to answer remaining questions. For example, experiments could be 
performed using specific bacteria from lean microbiotas with the aim 
of developing next-generation probiotics. It is clear that stratification 
might be required to identify groups that are likely to respond to such 
interventions”. 

To improve the understanding of how the microbiota affects the 
metabolism in humans, metagenomics, transcriptomics, proteom- 
ics and metabolomics data from key target tissues and the microbiota 
during various disease states and interventions should be combined to 
provide a map of co-occurrences. These data enable the formation of 
testable hypotheses that can be pursued in validated animal models, 
and they will form the foundation for precision interventions (Fig. 3). 

It will also be important to gain a more nuanced understanding of the 
foundational principles of the microbiota, such as the cross-sectional or 
longitudinal spatial organization of interactions between the host and its 
microbes in the intestine’. The majority of studies in humans and mice 
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rely on faecal samples, which provide some representation of what is 
occurring throughout the digestive tract; however, aspects of microbial 
communities and host responses that are specific to the small intestine 
might be obscured by faecal sampling'’”””’. For example, it could miss 
information on how the microbiota affects nutrient absorption in the 
small intestine through its impact on glucose transporters and bile acids, 
which are essential for the absorption of lipids and fat-soluble vitamins. 

Microbial metabolites probably act as mediators for the host metabo- 
lism and can be either beneficial (for example, butyrate) or detrimental 
(TMAO). Such molecules might therefore provide fresh therapeutic 
approaches in which beneficial metabolites could be supplemented 
pharmacologically or the bacteria that produce them are developed into 
probiotics. And receptor antagonists could be developed from detri- 
mental metabolites if the relevant receptor has been identified. Another 
possibility is to target the microbial enzymes that produce metabolites 
with inhibitors. An inhibitor of TMA lyase that stops the microbial 
synthesis of TMA and therefore reduces the levels of circulating TMAO 
prevents the development of atherosclerosis in mice’*’. However, such 
inhibitors are yet to be tested in humans, and it is unlikely that one 
metabolite acts alone to promote or prevent metabolic diseases. Strate- 
gies that promote or prevent suites of metabolites are more likely to have 
wider applicability and larger effects on host metabolism. 

It is reasonable to consider what proportion of metabolic problems in 
humans could be addressed by properly caring for the gut microbiota. 
The use of antibiotics in early life is associated with obesity in both 
people and mice, which suggests that the disruption of microbial eco- 
systems at crucial points in time might affect physiology in later life and 
also that the amendment of medical practices could have a substantial 
impact™'””. However, changes in the diet might be more important for 
reaping the health benefits that the microbiota can provide. Increased 
levels of polysaccharides are likely to be of benefit to people who fol- 
low a typical Western-style diet, most of whom consume far below the 
recommended amounts of dietary fibre“; meta-analyses show that 
the increased consumption of fibre significantly decreases the risk of 
mortality’**, Controlled dietary interventions that document the util- 
ity of various supplements, probiotics, nutrients and foods in modu- 
lating aspects of the gut microbiota and human health are required. 
The measurement of multiple aspects of individuality, including the 
microbiota, will provide insight into the characteristics of people who 
respond beneficially to a given intervention and will pave the way for 
microbiota-focused precision nutrition. A deeper understanding of the 
gut microbiota, an important aspect of failing health, has the potential 
to contribute big gains in our understanding of metabolic health and 
weight loss. m 
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The intestinal microbiome is a signalling hub that integrates environmental inputs, such as diet, with genetic and immune 
signals to affect the host’s metabolism, immunity and response to infection. The haematopoietic and non-haematopoietic 
cells of the innate immune system are located strategically at the host-microbiome interface. These cells have the ability 
to sense microorganisms or their metabolic products and to translate the signals into host physiological responses and 
the regulation of microbial ecology. Aberrations in the communication between the innate immune system and the gut 


microbiota might contribute to complex diseases. 


he past two decades witnessed a revolution in our understand- 

ing of host-microbial interactions that led to the concept of the 

mammalian holobiont — the result of co-evolution of the eukar- 
yotic and prokaryotic parts of an organism. The revolution required two 
paradigm shifts that had a tremendous impact on their respective fields. 
The first occurred during the late 1990s with the discovery of pattern- 
recognition receptors (PRRs) in the innate immune system that sense 
microorganisms through conserved molecular structures. Several fami- 
lies of PRRs and their signalling pathways are now known, including 
the Toll-like receptors (TLRs), the nucleotide-binding oligomerization 
(NOD)-like receptors (NLRs), the RIG-I-like receptors, the C-type lec- 
tin receptors, the absent in melanoma 2 (AIM2)-like receptors and the 
OAS-like receptors’. These sensors are expressed by a variety of cellular 
compartments and constitute a continuous surveillance system for the 
presence of microorganisms in tissues. 

The second shift occurred fewer than 10 years later and was driven 
by the culture-independent characterization of the microbiome* — 
the entirety of the microorganisms that colonize the human body and 
their genomes. Because of the enormous number of microorganisms 
that reside on the surface of the body — the skin and the gastrointes- 
tinal, respiratory and urogenital tracts — it seemed improbable that 
innate immune recognition of microorganisms could be coupled to 
the immediate initiation of immune responses against them without 
leading to overt, organism-wide inflammation and its damaging effects. 
It was therefore hypothesized that microbial sensing at the body sur- 
face needs to be tightly controlled to ensure a symbiotic relationship 
between the host and its indigenous commensal microorganisms’, while 
allowing for the initiation of a rapid, sterilizing immune response on 
penetration of microorganisms into non-colonized sites. This idea was 
developed further after the realization that host-microbiota mutual- 
ism is lost in the absence of innate immune recognition of commen- 
sal microorganisms, with detrimental consequences for health*?. The 
crosstalk between innate immunity and the microbiome is now known 
to extend far beyond the achievement of a careful balance between toler- 
ance to commensal microorganisms and immunity to pathogens. The 
microbiota integrates into whole-organism physiology and influences 
multiple facets of organismal homeostasis through its effects on the 
innate immune system. Sensing by this system therefore serves as a 
rheostat for the metabolic activity of the microbiota and its exposure to 
diet and xenobiotics, as well as for the presence of mucosal infections. 
The information that is gathered is then processed at various levels of 


physiology to dynamically adjust the activity of the host to fit the state of 
the surrounding microbial ecosystem. Conversely, the innate immune 
system plays an important part in shaping the community and ecology 
of indigenous microorganisms into configurations that can be tolerated 
by the host and are beneficial for its metabolic activities. This complex, 
bilateral interaction between the host and its microbiota has a crucial 
role in human health. Many ‘multifactorial’ disorders, formerly con- 
sidered to be idiopathic, might therefore be influenced or even driven 
by alteration of the intimate crosstalk that occurs between the innate 
immune system and the microbiota during homeostasis. In this Review, 
we highlight paradigms of interactions between the innate immune 
system and the microbiota, the mechanisms that are involved in this 
crosstalk and how aberrations in either of the partners of this com- 
munication network contribute to the molecular aetiology of common 
multifactorial disorders. Because the roles of viruses, fungi and parasites 
have been summarized elsewhere®”, we focus on the interplay between 
the innate immune system and the bacterial microbiome. 


Physiological functions 

A network of interactions characterizes the interdependence between 
the innate immune system and the microbiota’. The two systems affect 
one another to orchestrate whole-organism physiology. 


Epithelial cells 
Although not classically considered to be bona fide cells of the innate 
immune system, intestinal epithelial cells are equipped with an extensive 
repertoire of innate immune receptors’ (Fig. 1). Expression of these 
receptors and active signal transduction on microbial recognition is 
pivotal for intestinal homeostasis because their epithelial-specific dele- 
tion leads to breaches in the epithelial barrier, which compromises the 
spatial separation between commensal bacteria and the lamina pro- 
pria of the intestines, thereby predisposing the tissue to spontaneous 
inflammation. This has been demonstrated for components that are 
involved in TLR signalling, including myeloid differentiation primary 
response protein MyD88, TNF receptor-associated factor 6 (TRAF6), 
and NF-«B essential regulator (NEMO)*”* ”, as well as for orchestra- 
tors of cell death such as receptor-interacting serine/threonine-protein 
kinase 1 (RIPK1), FAS-associated death domain protein (FADD) and 
caspase-8 (refs 13-16). 

NOD-containing protein 2 (NOD2), which is highly expressed 
in the Paneth cells of the small intestine, is activated by microbial 
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Figure 1 | Intestinal epithelial cells orchestrate the host-microbiota 
interface. Intestinal epithelial cells use the recognition of microbial-cell 
components and metabolites to adjust their antimicrobial programme 
and metabolic homeostasis. The activation of PRRs, such as TLRs and the 
NOD-like receptors NOD1 and NOD2, is directly coupled to the production 
of antimicrobial peptides (including ReglIIy, ReglII6, Ang4 and Itln1) 
and of mucus. IL-18 plays an important part in this process through an 
autocrine loop. The secretion of epithelial IL-18 requires transcriptional 
activation through TLRs or the G-protein-coupled receptor GPR109a and 
posttranscriptional cleavage through the NLRP6 inflammasome. NLRP6 can 
also be induced by type I interferons and functions as a sensor of viral DNA 
with pre-mRNA-splicing factor ATP-dependent RNA helicase DHX15. IL-18 
and IL-22 derived from immune cells also help to regulate the antimicrobial 
responses of epithelial cells. CCL20, which is derived from epithelial cells 


peptidoglycan and generates a cellular response that includes the 
secretion of cytokines, the induction of autophagy, intracellular vesicle 
trafficking, epithelial regeneration and the production of antimicrobial 
peptides, thereby influencing the composition of the microbiota”. 
Epithelial NOD1 is important for both the C-C motif chemokine 20 
(CCL20)-mediated generation of isolated lymphoid follicles in the intes- 
tine and homeostatic bacterial colonization”. 

PRRs in the epithelium are also important for the elimination of path- 
ogenic infection. Epithelial expression of the inflammasome-forming 
NLR family CARD-domain-containing protein 4 (NLRC4), a sensor 
of flagellin and bacterial secretion systems, promotes the expulsion of 
infected intestinal epithelial cells, thereby contributing to the elimina- 
tion of enteric pathogens”’””. NLRC4 also protects the host from intes- 
tinal carcinogenesis”, which provides evidence for a unified model in 
which epithelial NLRC4 protects the epithelial layer by identifying and 
dislodging cells that have undergone harmful insults. 

Signalling by the NACHT-, LRR- and PYD-domain-containing 
protein NLRP6 in intestinal epithelial cells is modulated by levels of 
amino acids and polyamines in the lumen of the intestine. It regu- 
lates the interface between the host and microorganisms through the 
production of inflammasome-mediated interleukin (IL)-18 and the 
downstream expression of antimicrobial peptides”, and it also controls 
the secretion of mucus by goblet cells”®. Deficiency in NLRP6 leads to 
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downstream of NOD1 signalling, is involved in the genesis of lymphoid 
tissue. NLRC4 promotes the expulsion of neoplastic or infected cells from the 
intestinal epithelium. PRR signalling also orchestrates the circardian clock 
within intestinal epithelial cells and adjusts the secretion of epithelial-derived 
metabolic hormones, such as glucocorticoids. Epithelial cells also respond 

to the levels of microbiota-modulated metabolites, such as SCFAs (acetate, 
butyrate, propionate), polyamines (spermine), as well as amino acids and 
products that are derived from them (taurine, histamine, indole). Taurine, 
histamine and spermine modulate the activity of inflammasome component 
NLRP6. Indole modulates the levels of incretin section and promotes the 
barrier function of the epithelium through the PXR, which helps to fortify 
tight junctions between cells. SCFAs serve as energy sources for epithelial cells 
and also support barrier function through HIF. ASC, apoptosis-associated 
speck-like protein containing a CARD; R, receptor. 


imbalances in the composition and function of the microbiota (dys- 
biosis), altered microbial biogeography and enhanced susceptibility 
to enteric infection?” **. Furthermore, NLRP6 has been described as 
a regulator of intestinal antiviral immunity”, which suggests that it 
might function in the control of both bacterial and viral parts of the 
microbiome. 

Other receptors also integrate microbial signals to adjust IL-18 lev- 
els, including hydroxycarboxylic acid receptor 2 (or G-protein-coupled 
receptor 109A), which is a receptor for butyrate and niacin*””’, the DNA 
sensor interferon-inducible protein AIM2 (ref. 32) and the inflamma- 
some component NLRP3. As a consequence, genetic deletion of these 
receptors leads to intestinal inflammation, tumorigenesis and suscep- 
tibility to enteric infection**™, which underlines the central role for 
epithelial IL-18 in orchestrating the intestinal host-microbial interface. 

Intriguingly, the impact of microorganisms on intestinal epithelial 
cells extends far beyond the classical immunological functions of these 
cells. Commensal colonization probably has a major role in the metabo- 
lism of intestinal epithelial cells. Microbiota-derived short-chain fatty 
acids (SCFAs) serve as an energy source for the epithelium and they 
affect both oxygen consumption and hypoxia-inducible factor (HIF)- 
mediated fortification of the epithelial barrier’. The microbial metabo- 
lite indole promotes barrier function through the pregnane X receptor 
(PXR; also known as nuclear receptor subfamily 1 group I member 
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2 (NR1I2))* and increases the secretion of glucagon-like peptide-1 
(GLP-1), an incretin with profound influences on host metabolism”. 
Microbiota-induced TLR signal transduction in intestinal epithelial 
cells also drives intestinal hormone production through the coordina- 
tion of the circadian clock, a transcription-factor network that rhythmi- 
cally controls the diurnal succession of cellular metabolic activity’. The 
microbiota itself undergoes rhythmic oscillations in composition and 
function*””, which suggests that the varying levels of microbial influ- 
ence on the innate immune system might underlie marked fluctuations 
over the course of a day. 

Taken together, intestinal epithelial cells integrate microbial signals 
into both the orchestration of the host-microbial interface, which con- 
sists of mucus and antimicrobial peptides, and the dynamic adjustment 
of cellular metabolism (Fig. 1). 


Myeloid cells 

Germ-free mice have a profoundly altered innate immune system. 
The microbiota influences the development and function of myeloid 
cells in multiple organs and at different time points during cellular 
development (Fig. 2). In the absence of the microbiota, myeloid-cell 
development in the bone marrow is reduced, which results in the 
delayed clearance of systemic bacterial infection”. The level of mye- 
lopoiesis correlates with the complexity of the intestinal microbiota 
and is adjusted in accordance with the level of TLR ligands that are 
present in blood serum”. Microbiota-derived SCFAs might similarly 
drive myelopoiesis in the bone marrow’. The influence of the micro- 
biota on myelopoiesis begins before birth. The offspring of mice that 
are treated with antibiotics during pregnancy have lower numbers of 
blood neutrophils and their bone-marrow precursors”, and gestational 
colonization with microorganisms increases the number of intestinal 
mononuclear cells in newborn mice“. 

The microbiome also influences the maturation of myeloid cells after 
haematopoiesis. The continuous presence of microbiota-derived TLR 
ligands drives the ageing of neutrophils**. The number of circulating 
basophils is likewise influenced by microbiome-derived TLR ligands”. 

In addition to affecting circulating myeloid cells, the microbiota 
strongly influences the biology of tissue-resident macrophages. 
Microglia, the macrophages of the central nervous system, display an 
altered morphology in germ-free mice — a phenotype that is, in part, 
due to a paucity of SCFAs**. In the skin, the microbiota influences the 
composition and inflammatory potential of resident myeloid cells”. 
In the lungs, treatment with antibiotics causes a shift in macrophage 
polarization that is mediated by prostaglandin E2, which enhances sus- 
ceptibility to allergic airway inflammation”. In the intestine, microbial 
SCFAs serve as a signal to alter the gene-expression profile of local mac- 
rophages”’”". The microbiota also regulates the trafficking of myeloid 
cells in the gut. Intestinal microbial colonization drives the continuous 
replenishment of macrophages in the intestinal mucosa by monocytes 
that express C-C chemokine receptor type 2 (CCR2)”. 

The tissue-specific effects of the microbiome on resident myeloid 
cells go beyond bona fide immunological functions. Signals that are 
released by the microbiota might influence the interactions between 
neurons of the enteric nervous system and intestinal muscularis 
macrophages to facilitate gastrointestinal motility’’. Commensal 
microorganisms regulate both the expression of bone morphogenetic 
protein 2 (BMP2) by muscularis macrophages and the production 
of colony-stimulating factor 1 (CSF1; also known as macrophage 
colony-stimulating factor 1) by enteric neurons, which in turn influ- 
ences smooth-muscle contractions in the intestinal muscle layer”. The 
microbiome also has an influence on tissue recovery after injury. A 
2015 study found that the intestinal microbiota sustains inflamma- 
tion and lymphadenopathy after infection with Yersinia pseudotuber- 
culosis™, thus compromising the return to homeostatic tissue-specific 
immunity. 

Such findings suggest that colonization by commensal microorgan- 
isms profoundly shapes the myeloid landscape of the host, both in 
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Figure 2 | The integration of microbial signals by myeloid cells. The 
microbiome influences the function of myeloid cells at all stages of their 
development. The influence of the microbiome on the migration and gene 
expression of tissue-resident myeloid cells is achieved mainly through the 
modulation of local metabolites and mediators of tissue identity. Circulating 
granulocytes are influenced by microbial PRR ligands. Myelopoiesis in the 
bone marrow is reduced in the absence of commensal bacteria and their 
microbial products in the blood. 


mucosal tissues and systemically. Local concentrations of microbiota- 
derived metabolites, as well as systemic levels of microbial products, 
seem to drive myeloid-cell differentiation and function through PRR 
signalling. Notably, these microbiota-driven alterations in the myeloid- 
cell pool greatly influence the susceptibility of the host to a variety 
of disorders, which range from infection and sepsis*** to allergy, 
asthma’ and graft-versus-host disease”’. They also regulate the effec- 


tiveness of vaccination” and therapies for cancer”. 


Innate lymphoid cells 

The influence of the microbiota is not limited to the development of 
the myeloid arm of the innate immune system. However, the regulation 
of innate lymphoid cells by the microbiota seems to follow rules and 
mechanisms that are different from the principles applied to myeloid- 
cell regulation (Fig. 3). Innate lymphoid cells (ILCs), a recently dis- 
covered lymphocyte branch of the innate immune system, develop 
normally in the absence of the microbiota”, but the proper functioning 
of ILCs is dependent on commensal microbial colonization” ™. Rather 
than exerting their effect during lymphopoiesis, signals that stem from 
commensal microorganisms seem to influence the maturation and 
acquisition of the tissue-specific functions of ILCs. 

The ILC family consists of cytotoxic cells (natural killer cells) and 
non-cytotoxic subsets (ILC1, ILC2 and ILC3). Most studies that exam- 
ine the influence of the microbiota on ILCs have focused on ILC3. The 
importance of ILC3 cells in host-microbiota interactions became clear 
when their depletion — and the resulting abrogation of IL-22 produc- 
tion — was shown to produce a loss of bacterial containment in the 
intestine®. The microbiota also influences ILC3 interactions with 
other components of the immune system. The presentation of micro- 
bial antigens by ILC3s limits commensal-specific T-cell responses™ to 
maintain tolerance to commensal bacteria®. Microbial sensing and the 
production of IL-1 by intestinal macrophages drive granulocyte-mac- 
rophage colony-stimulating factor (GM-CSF) secretion by ILC3s, which 
is required for macrophage function and the induction of oral toler- 
ance”, Flagellin sensing by myeloid cells that carry the CD103 antigen is 
required for the IL-23-mediated production of IL-22 by ILCs”. Further- 
more, the production of lymphotoxin-a (also known as tumour necrosis 
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Figure 3 | The integration of microbial signals by ILCs. ILCs communicate 
with the local microbiota through cytokines, PRR ligands and antimicrobial 
peptides. In many cases, epithelial cells or myeloid cells serve as relay 
stations for crosstalk between ILCs and the microbiota. Group 1 ILC (ILC1) 
cells can be activated by myeloid-cell-derived IL-12. Group 2 ILC (ILC2) 
cells are activated by epithelial-derived cytokines and orchestrate type 2 


factor-8) by ILC3s is crucial for the production of IgA and for micro- 
biota homeostasis in the intestine®. An equally important microbiota- 
instructed function of ILCs is their communication with epithelial cells. 
Microbiota-induced IL-22 production by ILC3s induces expression of 
the enzyme fucosyltransferase 2 (galactoside 2-a-L-fucosyltransferase 2) 
and fucosylation of surface proteins by intestinal epithelial cells, which 
is required for host defence against enteric pathogens”. 

Although these examples highlight the importance of microbial sig- 
nals for the maturation and function of ILCs, the precise mechanisms 
through which they exert their influence remain unclear and are, in 
some cases, controversial. For instance, some studies have reported ele- 
vated levels of IL-22 by ILCs in the absence of the microbiota, whereas 
others have documented the abrogation of IL-22 secretion”. Different 
conclusions have also been reached in relation to whether the number 
of tissue-resident ILCs is altered in mice that are germ-free or have been 
treated with antibiotics”. Further studies are needed to reconcile these 
observations and their underlying mechanisms. 

The microbiota might also influence the activity of the other ILC 
subsets. ILC2s are activated by epithelial tuft-cell-derived IL-25 
(ref. 71), which is produced in a microbiota-dependent manner™. 
Deletion of the ILC1-lineage transcription factor T-bet (also known 
as T-box transcription factor TBX21) in the innate immune system 
results in ILC-dependent and Helicobacter typhlonius-driven inflam- 
mation of the intestines”. 

Collectively, the myeloid and lymphoid branches of the innate 
immune system are shaped by the microbiota, but the underlying 
mechanisms are based on distinct principles. A scenario could be envi- 
sioned in which the complexity of commensal microbial colonization is 
reflected in the amount of circulating PRR ligands and the concentra- 
tions of microbiota-derived metabolites in tissues, both of which tune 
the level of myelopoiesis, as well as the system's inflammatory capacity, 
over the short-term. By contrast, ILC development might be hardwired 
to anticipate microbial colonization. Tissue-resident ILCs would then 
integrate signals from the microbiota, through regulatory mechanisms 
that are not fully understood, to fine-tune innate and adaptive immune 
responses at the tissue level. 
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immunity through their interactions with mast cells, eosinophils, basophils 
and macrophages. Group 3 ILC (ILC3) cells interact with cells of both the 
innate and adaptive immune systems. They also secrete IL-22, which initiates 
an antimicrobial programme as well as barrier fortification in epithelial 

cells. AHR, aryl hydrocarbon receptor; AMPs, antimicrobial proteins; LT, 
lymphotoxin; TSLP, thymic stromal lymphopoietin. 


Effects of the innate immune system on the microbiome 

On sensing information about the metabolic state of the microbiota, 
the innate immune system relays signals to the host to adapt tissue-level 
physiology and might also adjust the composition and function of the 
microbiota. Genetic evidence from humans and mice indicates that the 
innate immune system plays an important part in regulating variations 
in microbiota composition over time and between individuals”. Dys- 
biosis has been reported in several mouse models of innate immune 
deficiency’, such as in mice that lack the genes NOD2 (refs 17, 19, 74), 
NLRP6 (ref. 27) or TLRS (ref. 75). The innate immune system might 
therefore function to promote the growth of beneficial members of 
the microbiota and to contribute to the maintenance of a stable com- 
munity of microorganisms. This is best demonstrated by the induc- 
tion of epithelial fucosylation by ILC3s and IL-22. During starvation 
that is associated with intestinal infection, the shedding of fucosylated 
proteins into the intestinal lumen serves as a source of energy for com- 
mensal bacteria’*’. Innate-immune-system resources therefore can be 
mobilized to support the microbiota during perturbations of the intes- 
tinal ecosystem. Similarly, TLR1 signalling is required to maintain the 
composition of the microbiota after Yersinia enterocolitica infection”. 
By contrast, PRRs do not seem to play a part in the development of the 
microbiota after treatment with antibiotics has ended’*. However, it 
remains possible that activities of the microbiota that are independent 
of PRRs are involved in controlling the succession of microbial colo- 
nization after catastrophic events in the ecosystem. 

The mechanisms through which the microbiota controls the devel- 
opment of the innate immune system are beginning to be understood, 
although the principles and purpose of innate-immune control over 
temporal dynamics in microbiota function remain unknown. Future 
mechanistic studies need to better define the characteristics of a 
‘healthy’ microbiome that the host immune system attempts to pre- 
serve. Insights into such mechanisms came from the finding that dysbi- 
osis in NLRP6-deficient mice was associated with similar metagenomic 
functions as were being studied in different animal facilities”. Dys- 
biosis developed de novo after the colonization of germ-free NLRP6- 
deficient mice, which indicates that certain PRRs might create specific 
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antimicrobial landscapes that are associated with the preservation of 
distinct functions of the microbiome. 


Mechanisms of system crosstalk 

A wide range of physiological contexts are influenced by communi- 
cation between the microbiota and the innate immune system, and it 
is interesting to consider the molecular and cellular mechanisms that 
mediate this communication at the functional level. Commensal micro- 
bial colonization is known to influence the activity of the innate immune 
system according to a number of common principles. 


Transcriptional reprogramming 

One of the most striking observations made in germ-free mice was the 
reprogramming of intestinal gene expression in animals that were colo- 
nized with a single commensal bacterium” or a single enteric virus”. 
This includes the expression of genes that are involved in host nutrient 
absorption and processing, barrier functions, gut motility, intestinal 
immune responses, angiogenesis and the metabolism of xenobiotics. 
Studies of germ-free mice and of natural microbial colonization during 
postnatal development have substantiated such findings by showing that 
transcriptional reprogramming of the intestine by the microbiota spans 
different regions of the gastrointestinal tract and is partially dependent 
on microbial sensing receptors of the innate immune system*. The 
impact of the microbiome on transcription reaches beyond the intestine. 
For instance, the livers of germ-free mice show massive alterations in 
the expression of a range of genes with metabolic and non-metabolic 
functions™. 

The transcriptional responses of the host to bacterial colonization 
are in part evolutionarily conserved, as shown by reciprocal microbiota 
transplantations between mice and zebrafish™. Yet there is a consider- 
able degree of species specificity in host responses to microbial coloniza- 
tion, especially with respect to the maturation of the immune system”. 
Although such examples underline the importance of transcriptional 
responses to commensal colonization for the innate immune system, 
several lines of evidence suggest that regulation also occurs through 
mechanisms other than gene expression. Constituents of the microbiota 
have been implied in the regulation of ubiquitin signalling*’, protein 
neddylation®”’*, the nuclear translocation of RelA (also known as tran- 
scription factor p65) (ref. 89) and vesicle trafficking”, which indicates 
that the full regulatory reach of commensal microorganisms is yet to 
be defined. 


Epigenetic programming 
Because a large fraction of the transcriptome is shaped by the microbi- 
ome in an organ-specific manner, gene regulatory mechanisms must 
integrate microbial signals into the orchestration of gene expression. 
Although it is appreciated that bacterial pathogens can modulate host 
epigenomics, the epigenetic interpretation of commensal microbial colo- 
nization by the innate immune system is only starting to be investigated. 
Onan organismal scale, mediation of the transcriptional reprogramming 
of gene expression in the intestine by the open chromatin landscape 
was ruled out because the chromatin accessibility in germ-free mice 
is similar to that in colonized mice”’. Instead, microbial regulation of 
gene transcription in the host might be achieved by differential expres- 
sion of specific transcription factors and their binding to chromatin. 
The exploration of this possibility on an organismal scale could reveal 
potential regulatory pathways through which information on the state of 
the microbiota is integrated into the chromatin landscape of host tissues. 
Specific examples of this phenomenon exist in the context of the innate 
immune system. Analysis of epigenetic modifications in the intestinal 
epithelial cells of germ-free mice revealed a low level of methylation on 
the gene that encodes the lipopolysaccharide sensor TLR4, which indi- 
cates that commensal bacteria might induce tolerance through the epige- 
netic repression of PRRs”. Microbial colonization of germ-free neonatal 
mice was found to decrease the methylation level of the chemokine- 
encoding gene Cxcl16, which reduced its expression and diminished 
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the recruitment of invariant natural killer T cells, ameliorating colitis 
and allergic asthma’’. A comparison of mononuclear phagocytes from 
colonized and germ-free mice revealed that the microbiota promotes the 
trimethylation of histone H3 at lysine 4 at the loci of inflammatory genes, 
including those which encode the type I interferons”. The acetylation 
of histones is similarly involved in the crosstalk between the microbiota 
and the innate arm of the immune system. When histone deacetylase 3 
is specifically deleted from intestinal epithelial cells, gene expression is 
massively altered and the integrity of the epithelial barrier is lost™. These 
aberrations are known to be microbiota-dependent because germ-free 
mice that lacked intestinal histone deacetylase 3 do not present the same 
phenotype as their colonized counterparts”. 

Although the microbial signals that are responsible for specific 
epigenetic alterations are mostly unknown, it seems probable that 
microbial metabolites, rather than just the presence or absence of micro- 
organisms, mechanistically influence the orchestration of histone modi- 
fications. For instance, the microbiota-derived SCFA butyrate was shown 
to modulate the immune response of colonic macrophages through the 
inhibition of histone deacetylases”’, with a potential contribution to the 
maintenance of immunological tolerance to commensal microorgan- 
isms. Transcriptional reprogramming through epigenetic modifications 
is therefore a prominent mechanism by which the microbiota exerts 
its influence on host innate immunity. The elucidation of the precise 
mechanisms through which microbial molecules influence host-cell epi- 
genomes and adjust the transcriptome to respond to the state of micro- 
bial colonization is an exciting area for future research. 


Hierarchical feedback loops 

The local containment and functional maintenance of a microbial eco- 
system within the host is a formidable challenge for the mammalian 
innate immune system. Co-evolution between the microbiota and 
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Figure 4 | The hierarchy of anatomy in microbiome-innate-immune- 
system interactions. Feedback loops between the host and the microbiome 
can be restricted to the epithelial layer of the intestinal wall, in which they 
consist of a brief circuit that links microbial sensing with transcriptional 
reprogramming and antimicrobial responses. A prototypical cytokine for 
such communication is the paracrine IL-18. Feedback loops that extend to 
the underlying lamina propria involve communication between epithelial, 
myeloid and lymphoid cells using cytokines and chemokines. Examples 

of cytokines that mediate such interactions are IL-22 and IL-23. Microbial 
products can also reach the draining lymph node and liver, where dendritic 
cells regulate anticommensal T-cell immunity to promote microbial 
containment. AMPs, antimicrobial peptides. 
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the host has led to the development of sophisticated feedback loops 
to accomplish this task. These loops can be regulated by various layers 
of cells within the intestinal wall. Although they are often restricted 
to the epithelium, which is directly exposed to the microbiota, they 
sometimes extend into the underlying mucosal lamina propria or even 
the lymphatic and portal circulation (Fig. 4). 

In evolutionary terms, feedback loops that are restricted to the epithe- 
lium could represent the most ancient form of host-microbiota inter- 
action. Such loops consist of only three steps: first, the recognition of 
microbes by PRRs; second, the transcriptional response of the host; and 
third, the secretion of effector molecules. The advantage of using such 
confined regulatory circuits is that the inflammatory response can be 
limited to the epithelial layer, without involving entire tissues or multi- 
ple organs. Examples include the epithelial-autonomous regulation of 
antimicrobial-peptide and mucus secretion by NLRP6 and NOD2, as 
well as the control of intestinal epithelial cell death by NLRC4, which 


all occur without the apparent contribution of other regulatory layers 
of cells t7719782225-28:74,95-97 


The crosstalk between the innate immune system and the microbi- 
ome can also extend to the lamina propria. Microbial sensing by myeloid 
cells of the lamina propria provides regulatory signals that are crucial 
for the maintenance of commensal mutualism and the initiation of 
inflammatory responses in the host®””*. Myeloid cells modulate impor- 
tant pathways such as IL-22 production by ILCs, which induces the 
production of epithelial regenerating islet-derived protein 3 (RegIID6 
and ReglIIy, antimicrobial peptides that are important for maintaining 
a spatial separation between the majority of commensal bacteria and 
the intestinal epithelial layer, and this modulation is also pivotal for the 
local containment of commensals'**”. 

Regulatory circuits that reach the lymphatic and portal circulation 
represent a further level of interaction between the microbiome and the 
immune system. Migration to the mesenteric lymph nodes of antigen- 
presenting cells that carry material from commensal gut microbes is 
essential for the induction of commensal-specific adaptive immune 
responses'””’””, Likewise, dendritic cells carry microbial antigens from 
colonized skin to the draining lymph nodes, where the production of 
cytokines determines the signature of the anticommensal immune 
response”. A similar ‘firewall’ might apply in the liver, which microbial 
products access through the portal vein’. 

Multiple levels of anatomy therefore contribute to the innate immune- 
mediated containment of the microbiota and to the tailoring of the 
immune response to the tissue-specific characteristics of host-micro- 
biota interactions. 


Impact on diseases 

The interactions between the host and its microbiota are crucial for 
the preservation of tissue homeostasis. It is unsurprising therefore 
that perturbed interactions have emerged as a pivotal driver of various 
chronic disease states (see page 94). Three concurrent themes of inter- 
actions between the microbiome and the innate immune system are 
emerging as important contributors to microbiome-mediated disease 
phenotypes. First, microbial products might serve as perpetual stimuli 
of chronic immune responses, which contribute to the occurrence of 
non-resolving inflammation. For instance, microbial signals can sustain 
inflammation and tissue damage after infection-induced injury to the 
mucosa™. Second, abnormal microbial development during maturation 
of the innate immune system results in a failure to induce immuno- 
logical tolerance, which then leads to exacerbated autoimmune and 
autoinflammatory disorders later in life. An example of this is the con- 
dition allergen-induced airway hyperreactivity”. Third, the microbi- 
ome greatly influences the factors that control tissue-specific immunity 
through mechanisms that can be active even at sites that are distant from 
the microbiome’”’. Therefore, dysbiosis can trigger pathophysiologies 
at remote organs and manifest as distinct symptoms in the context of 
‘sterile’ tissues. For instance, intestinal dysbiosis drives the remodelling 
of the haematopoietic stem-cell niche in the bone marrow, and it also 
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alters the differentiation of progenitor cells in the context of obesity’. 


A number of medical conditions that occur in people, or the equiva- 
lent conditions in animals, demonstrate how aberrations in the crosstalk 
between the innate immune system and the microbiome can contribute 
to pathogenesis on a molecular and cellular level (Fig. 5). 


Infection 

The microbiota contributes to the health of the host by colonizing the 
mucosal entry sites of pathogens, where it occupies biological niches 
and prevents invasion of the ecosystem by foreign elements — a concept 
known as colonization resistance (see page 85). In addition to its direct 
mediation of niche competition, the microbiota mediates resistance to 
infection indirectly by stimulating the innate immune response. 

A prominent example of this is the intestinal immunity to viral infec- 
tions that occurs when the host response is impaired by antibiotic- 
mediated depletion of commensal bacteria'*"”. Effective antiviral 
innate immunity in the intestine is achieved through the induction of 
interferon (IFN)-A and IL-18 or IL-22 (refs 110, 111) pathways, which 
then cooperate to induce the activation of signal transducer and activa- 
tor of transcription 1 (STAT1) and antiviral genes'”’. Although IL-18 
and IL-22 are induced by commensal bacteria, the expression of IFN-A 
is suppressed by the microbiota, which enables efficient viral persis- 
tence’”’. Similarly, certain viruses can hijack interactions between bac- 
terial molecules and the innate immune system, such as LPS-TLR4 
signalling, to ensure their efficient transmission'*"””. 

The microbiome and innate immune system also cooperate in the 
eradication of bacterial infection. Sometimes, neither innate immu- 
nity nor colonization resistance is sufficient to ensure the expulsion of 
pathogens. Instead, a combination of the two is required, as in the case 
of cooperation in the host defence against Citrobacter rodentium!!*""’, 
a bacterium that can cause disease in mice. However, such combinato- 
rial responses can be subverted by the pathogen. During infection with 
Salmonella Typhimurium, microbiota-induced IL-22 elicits a response 
that targets commensal bacteria and liberates a colonization niche for 
the pathogenic bacterium’*. Porphyromonas gingivalis, an oral bacte- 
rium that is associated with periodontitis, evades the host by modulat- 
ing the TLR2 pathway to support a niche for dysbiosis and subsequent 


inflammation'”. 


Autoimmunity and autoinflammation 
Inflammatory bowel disease (IBD) is a group of chronic inflammatory 
disorders of multifactorial aetiology that affect the gastrointestinal tract 
and extraintestinal organs. These disorders provide models for studying 
perturbed crosstalk between the microbiota and the innate immune 
system because they integrate all aspects of mucosal immunology at 
the interface between microbial colonization and innate-immune-sys- 
tem activation. They also clearly demonstrate how limitations in our 
mechanistic understanding of this crosstalk hamper the development 
of treatments for common human disorders. Dysbiosis has a central 
role in the pathogenesis of IBD, and the introduction of bacteria that are 
associated with IBD into a murine model of colitis resulted in chronic 
disease'’*”’, which suggests that immune dysfunction as an adjunct to 
specific microbial alteration is necessary for the development of IBD. 
Despite large-scale efforts, however, no particular species or group of 
commensal or pathogenic microorganisms has been identified as the 
cause of IBD in humans. Instead, multiple mechanisms at the interface 
between the innate immune system and the microbiome, such as micro- 
bial sensing, the release of reactive oxygen species and antigen process- 
ing, were hypothesized to contribute to the molecular pathophysiology 
of IBD’”'. Genome-wide association studies in humans have found 
allelic variance in several of the genes that regulate the innate immune 
system. These include: NOD2 (refs 122, 123), which is linked to activa- 
tion of the immune system by peptidoglycans; ATG16L1 (refs 124, 125), 
which has a role in autophagy; and CLEC 7A®, which is involved in the 
recognition of fungi by dendritic cells. 

Dysbiosis might also promote other extraintestinal inflammatory 
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and autoimmune disorders, although the underlying mechanism is yet 
to be completely unravelled. Type 1 diabetes is associated with micro- 
biota compositions that are characterized by low diversity and the 
expansion of distinct groups of bacteria’””. Non-obese diabetic mice, 
an animal model for type 1 diabetes, could be phenotypically rescued by 
the deletion of the gene Myd88. However, germ-free, MyD88-deficient 
non-obese diabetic mice do develop type 1 diabetes, which could be 
attenuated by faecal transplantation, demonstrating that microbiota- 
innate-immune-system interactions can modify the disease’**. Rheuma- 
toid arthritis was found to associate with an overabundance of Prevotella 
copri and a propensity to develop colitis’”’. Such examples suggest that 
even classic autoimmune diseases might contain an autoinflammatory 
component that is driven by perturbed communication between the 
host and the microbiota. 

Interactions between the microbiota and the innate immune system 
also participate in pulmonary and atopic phenomena. Commensal 
bacteria have been shown to protect against food allergy and allergic 
airway inflammation; germ-free mice and mice treated with antibiotics 
develop exacerbated disease*”*®'*’. Mice that are deficient in TLR2 or 
TLR4 develop pulmonary damage on the chronic intake of a high-fat 
diet. This damage is abrogated in germ-free mice or mice that consume 
antibiotics, and it can be transmitted to wild-type mice by faecal trans- 
plantation’’’. Together, these findings reveal the trialogue that exists 
between the microbiota, the host and environmental factors and that 
contributes to common idiopathic diseases. 


Metabolic syndrome 

Obesity has become a global-health problem; in 2014, approximately 
40% of the population worldwide was overweight and 13% was obese, 
according to the World Health Organization. The association of obesity 
with other metabolic derangements, such as type 2 diabetes, hyperten- 
sion, dyslipidaemia and non-alcoholic fatty liver disease, is known as 
metabolic syndrome. This complex of conditions is highly associated 
with cardiovascular morbidity and mortality, and it has become the 
leading cause of death worldwide (see page 56). 

Obesity and type 2 diabetes are associated with chronic low-grade 
inflammation and an increased expression of PRRs in adipose tissue, 
muscle tissue and in circulating monocytes’. Both conditions also 
trigger dysbiosis, which is consistent with the idea that diet and PRR 
activation shape the microbial composition of the gut’*’. In mice, cer- 
tain deficiencies of innate-immune receptors induce metabolic aber- 
rations and dysbiosis, which can be transferred to wild-type mice by 
faecal transplantation and abrogated by treatment with antibiotics”. 
The microbiota, innate immunity and metabolic syndrome are directly 
linked through the secretion of IL-22 by ILCs, a mechanism that was 
found to preserve the integrity of the intestinal mucosal barrier, thereby 
alleviating metabolic disorders’™. 

Other constituent conditions of metabolic syndrome, such as hyper- 
tension and dyslipidaemia, have also been linked to intestinal bacteria. 
The bacterial composition of stool samples obtained from people with 
these conditions feature dysbiosis and reduced taxonomic diversity". 
The pathogenesis of non-alcoholic fatty liver disease is linked to interac- 
tions between the microbiota and the innate immune system of the host. 
Deficiencies in inflammasome components exacerbate non-alcoholic 
fatty liver disease owing to the induction of colonic inflammation and 
a subsequent increase in the release of TLR agonists from the gut and 
their arrival at the liver through the portal circulation’. 

Atherosclerosis, a progressive inflammatory process that is another 
component disorder of metabolic syndrome, involves the accumula- 
tion of lipids and the formation of plaques around arterial walls. This 
pathology was linked to the intestinal microbiota as a result of several 
observations. 

First, the administration of antibiotics was shown to confer beneficial 
effects on cardiovascular risk factors in a murine model of atherosclero- 
sis’. Second, some of the bacterial species in atherosclerotic plaques are 
common to both the oral and intestinal microbiota, and the presence or 
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Figure 5 | Microbiome-innate-immune-system interactions are involved 
in multifactorial diseases. Many inflammatory disorders are influenced by 
alterations in the crosstalk between innate immunity and the microbiome. 
These include metabolic (red boxes), neoplastic (orange box) and 
autoimmune or autoinflammatory (blue boxes) disorders. Modulation of the 
severity of a disorder through dietary interventions and their influence on 
microbiome-immune interactions is an exciting area of research. 


absence of these groups correlate with levels of cholesterol in the blood 
plasma’. Third, metabolomic analysis revealed that trimethylamine 
N-oxide, a phospholipid that is found in red meat and is metabolized 
exclusively by intestinal microbiota, promotes atherosclerosis and 
increases the risk of cardiovascular diseases'*”'””. Intriguingly, the tar- 
geted inhibition of trimethylamine N-oxide attenuates features of ath- 
erosclerosis, which paves the way for a microbiota-mediated therapeutic 
approach to the treatment of cardiovascular diseases’. Atherosclerosis 
is also dependent on the host’s innate immunity, because a deficiency in 
Myd88, specific TLRs or components of the inflammasome suppresses 
the condition in murine models. 


Cancer 
The idea that chronic inflammation drives carcinogenesis has been 
widely established in various tissues. For example, hepatocellular 
carcinomas arise in people with chronic hepatitis, colorectal cancer 
can occur in people with longstanding untreated IBD and Marjolin’s 
ulcers develop on chronically inflamed skin. The presence of bacteria at 
tumour sites was first described more than a century ago, so it is surpris- 
ing that the role of the microbiota in tumourigenesis has only recently 
been recognized. Colorectal carcinogenesis is triggered by a combina- 
tion of microbiota- and host-dependent mechanisms. Certain bacteria 
promote carcinogenesis directly, through the secretion of substances 
that elicit DNA damage’. Prominent examples include the excessive 
release of nitric oxide from immune cells that is triggered by Helicobac- 
ter hepaticus, the production of reactive oxygen species by Enterococcus 
faecalis and the secretion of an enterotoxin by Bacteroides fragilis, which 
activates the oncogene c-MYC. Other bacteria drive carcinogenesis indi- 
rectly by sustaining a proinflammatory microenvironment, such as the 
production by Fusobacterium nucleatum of the virulence factor FadA, 
which increases the paracellular permeability of colonic epithelial cells. 
Inflammation might also promote community-level alterations in the 
microbiome and facilitate bacterial translocation into neoplastic tissue, 
which further promotes the expression of inflammatory cytokines and 
leads to the increased growth of tumours. Dysbiosis that arises in 
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the absence of NLRP6 promotes the development of cancer through 
IL-6-induced epithelial proliferation”. 

The influence of the microbiota on innate immunity has been shown 
to affect the host response to cancer therapy. For example, germ-free 
mice and mice that are treated with antibiotics both show a diminished 
response to immunotherapy by CpG oligonucleotides and chemo- 
therapy owing to the impaired function of myeloid-derived cells in 
the tumour microenvironment”. Furthermore, commensal Bifidobac- 
terium enhances immunity to tumours through antibodies directed 
against programmed cell death 1 ligand 1 (PD-L1) through the aug- 
mentation of dendritic-cell function’. These studies might open up 
a fascinating avenue of research to prevent cancer and develop cancer 
therapeutics through manipulation of the microbiota. 


Future directions 

The importance of the innate-immune sensing of commensal micro- 
organisms was recognized merely a decade ago. Since then, multiple 
levels of interaction between the microbiota and the cells of the innate 
immune system have been uncovered, which range from molecular 
events at the level of individual cells to the physiology of entire organs. 
The importance of the microbiome in mammalian health and disease 
is clearly recognized, and in many cases the innate immune system 
provides the causal link between disease-associated microbial altera- 
tions and the pathophysiological mechanisms of the host. Nonetheless, 
very few of the insights gained from the study of microbiome-innate- 
immune-system interactions have been used to develop clinical thera- 
pies for inflammatory diseases. In the next decade, research in the field 
must therefore reach a number of milestones that will help to harness 
our knowledge to provide clinical applications. 

First, the majority of insights so far have been gained from stud- 
ies of mouse models. The relevance of these principles for microbi- 
ome-innate-immune-system interactions in humans remains to be 
determined. 

Second, knowledge of how the microbiome influences the innate 
immune response is based mostly on well-known examples and might 
not fully represent the scope of possible mechanisms. Systematic stud- 
ies that screened members of the microbiome for their effects on the 
immune system suggest that the range of commensal bacteria that mod- 
ulate the maturation of the immune system might be far larger than was 
previously anticipated'**. Whether the entirety of microbiota—innate- 
immune-system interactions can be classified according to a limited 
number of paradigms — that is, whether certain groups of bacteria use 
common mechanisms to modulate the innate immune system — is still 
to be uncovered”. 

Third, in comparison to its effect on the adaptive immune system 
(see page 75), very little is known about the bacterial species, effector 
molecules and molecular mechanisms through which the microbiota 
exerts its immune-modulating effect on the cells of the innate arm of the 
immune system. Because it lacks antigen specificity, the innate immune 
system might act by broadly evaluating the activity of the microbiome 
through tissue-level microbial sensing rather than by responding to 
particular species of bacteria. A comprehensive characterization of the 
bacterial components and metabolites that are sensed by the innate 
immune system, through either PRRs or other sensors, as well as their 
effects on the transcriptional and post-transcriptional landscape of the 
host, will greatly facilitate our ability to understand the molecular aetiol- 
ogy of microbiome-driven disorders. 

Fourth, our deepening knowledge about the interactions between the 
innate immune system and the microbiome will ultimately result in the 
development of therapeutic approaches that target these processes. Such 
interventional strategies, especially when applied to humans, should 
take into account the enormous variation in both microbiome configu- 
rations and innate immune responses that exists between individuals”. 
However, the fact that the microbiome is amenable to rapid change 
through dietary interventions could be exploited to construct tailored 
diets that alter microbiome function and downstream innate immune 
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responses to influence common, multifactorial disorders. Dietary modi- 
fication might alter the microbiome in a way that would enable it to be 
primed for subsequent immunomodulatory interventions, thereby inte- 
grating both treatment modalities (Fig. 5). Alternatively, the identifica- 
tion of ‘postbiotic’ bioactive microbiome-modulated compounds might 
allow common downstream pathways in the host to be targeted, thereby 
influencing the development and outcome of disorders. The future of 
immunotherapy might therefore combine direct, drug-based immune 
modulation with microbiome and metabolome modification to col- 
lectively target both microbial and host components of the molecular 
aetiology of disease. = 
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The microbiota in adaptive immune 
homeostasis and disease 


Kenya Honda’ & DanR. Littman** 


In the mucosa, the immune system’s T cells and B cells have position-specific phenotypes and functions that are influenced 
by the microbiota. These cells play pivotal parts in the maintenance of immune homeostasis by suppressing responses 
to harmless antigens and by enforcing the integrity of the barrier functions of the gut mucosa. Imbalances in the gut 
microbiota, known as dysbiosis, can trigger several immune disorders through the activity of T cells that are both near 
to and distant from the site of their induction. Elucidation of the mechanisms that distinguish between homeostatic and 
pathogenic microbiota—host interactions could identify therapeutic targets for preventing or modulating inflammatory 
diseases and for boosting the efficacy of cancer immunotherapy. 


icrobiotas that establish mutualistic relationships with their 
Menai hosts are able to influence a multitude of physi- 

ological functions, often through modulation of the host’s 
immune system. Certain bacteria that inhabit defined niches transmit dis- 
tinct signals that affect functions of both the innate and adaptive immune 
systems, which often results in systemic outcomes that are distal to the 
site of colonization. For example, segmented filamentous bacteria (SFB) 
induce T helper 17 (T;17) cells in the small intestine and can trigger 
autoimmune arthritis in susceptible mice’”. Some species of Bifidobacte- 
rium can enhance the T-cell-dependent anti-tumour effect of blocking the 
programmed death 1 (PD-1) pathway’, and regulatory T (T,,,) cells that 
are induced by bacteria can have systemic anti-inflammatory functions”. 
There are only a handful of examples of single species or defined commu- 
nities of bacteria that can be used to provide insight into the mechanisms 
by which distinct subsets of lymphocytes are activated and polarized. 
Efforts to culture and characterize the commensal bacteria of humans 
and to assess their influence on the host’s immune system, which typi- 
cally involve the colonization of germ-free mice, promise to provide new 
tools for investigating which cell types and signalling pathways are crucial 
for the induction of distinct immune responses. The characterization of 
IgA-coated gut bacteria from mice and humans, which provides a snap- 
shot of the bacteria that are sensed by the cells of the adaptive immune 
system, has also been a valuable advance. This approach has been used 
to identify bacteria with potentially colitogenic functions in people with 
malnutrition® and in individuals with inflammatory bowel disease’ as 
well as to compare species of bacteria that elicit T-cell-dependent and 
T-cell-independent IgA-mediated responses in the host’. 

In this Review, we describe progress towards understanding how colo- 
nization of the mammalian host by microbes influences the functional 
diversity and the repertoires of B cells and T cells, with an emphasis on 
the differentiation of IgA-producing B cells and T cells that carry the CD4 
antigen, particularly T,,17 cells and T,,., cells that constitute a large propor- 
tion of the effector T (Tq) cells of the lamina propria of the intestines. The 
reciprocal roles of lymphocytes in regulating the microbiota, a topic that 
has so far received little attention, will also be discussed briefly. It should 
be noted that insights into the interactions of the microbiota with the 
immune cells of the host tend to come from studies of mice in controlled 
environments, which have limited exposure to pathogenic microbes 
or to the microbiota of wild populations. Housing of laboratory mice 


together with free-living wild mice results in a constitutive increase in 
highly differentiated innate and adaptive immune cells, including effector 
memory T cells that carry the CD8 antigen, in the laboratory mice’. The 
immune profile of these mice matches that of adult humans much more 
closely than does that of mice kept in specific pathogen-free conditions. 
The failure of some mouse studies to predict the responses of humans to 
therapy could therefore be partly because of differences in the microbiotas 
of the species. 


Interactions of the microbiota with B cells and T cells 
Studies have suggested roles for diverse species of microbes in regulat- 
ing the distinct branches of the adaptive immune system. Antigen-spe- 
cific adaptive immune responses influence the mutualistic relationship 
between the microbiota and the host, and are mostly directed at the 
microbes of the gut. 


IgA 

Mucosal IgA is secreted across the epithelium by binding to the polymeric 
immunoglobulin receptor, after which it binds to microbes, various com- 
ponents of the diet and to antigens in the lumen of the intestine. IgA coats 
and agglutinates its targets to prevent their direct interaction with the 
host'*"", This averts potentially harmful stimulation of the immune sys- 
tem in mucous membranes by the contents of the lumen and it also serves 
to regulate the composition of the microbiota. As well as providing a phys- 
ical barrier, IgA can control the expression of genes by microbes in the 
intestine. For example, in the absence of IgA, the commensal bacterium 
Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron, which typically does not trigger inflam- 
mation in the human gut, expresses high levels of gene products that are 
involved in the metabolism of nitric oxide and elicits pro-inflammatory 
signals in the host’. Similarly, mice that are deficient for Toll-like recep- 
tor 5 (TLR5) show reduced levels of IgA that is directed against the protein 
flagellin, which results in aberrant expression of flagella-related genes by 
a wide range of commensal microbes"’. IgA that has undergone affinity 
maturation through somatic hypermutation binds to and selects for par- 
ticular components of the microbiota, which leads to an increase in the 
diversity of the microbial community and enhances mutualism between 
the microbiota and the host’*. Consistent with this observation, people 
who are deficient in IgA have more bacteria from taxa with potentially 
inflammatory properties’’. Moreover, mice that carry a mutation called 
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Figure 1 | Induction of IgA in mucosal tissues. T-cell-dependent IgA 
class-switch recombination (left) takes place mostly in Peyer’s patches, in 
which dendritic cells that are located near to the surface of the epithelium 
capture antigens from microbes that are transferred by M cells. Dendritic 
cells induce the differentiation of CD4-expressing T cells into the T follicular 
helper (Ty) cell subset. CD40 ligand (CD40L) and IL-21 from T,, cells 
induce the expression of activation-induced cytidine deaminase (AID) in 

B cells and promote IgA class-switch recombination’. T-cell-independent 
IgA class-switch recombination (right) occurs predominantly in the lamina 
propria and isolated lymphoid follicles (ILFs), where B-cell activating factor 
(BAFF; also known as TNFSF13B) and its homologue APRIL, which are 
derived from dendritic cells, promote the induction of AID expression in 

B cells. Transforming growth factor 6 (from dendritic cells and stromal cells) 


AID*°*** that allows the enzyme activation-induced cytidine deaminase 
to mediate normal IgA class switching but without somatic hypermuta- 
tion, harbour a dysbiotic microbiota in their small intestine’®. Selection of 
affinity-matured, microbe-specific IgA is therefore crucial for the estab- 
lishment ofa balanced microbiota that, in turn, can restrain inflammatory 
processes. 

Gut plasma cells that produce IgA can be generated by both T-cell- 
dependent and T-cell-independent mechanisms that involve the 
cooperation of epithelial cells, dendritic cells and innate lymphoid cells 
(ILCs) (Fig. 1 and Box 1). In both pathways, the gut microbiota affects the 
accumulation of cells that express IgA as well as the level and diversity of 
IgA in the lumen. Indeed, IgA-expressing cells in lymphoid tissue known 
as Peyer's patches and in the lamina propria are greatly reduced in germ- 
free animals, and the colonization of germ-free mice with a microbiota 
quickly triggers the production of IgA. Interestingly, some members of the 
microbiota, such as species of Sutterella, are inversely correlated with the 
level of IgA in faeces'’. These members degrade both IgA and a peptide 
that is required for the stability of IgA in the lumen, known as secre- 
tory component. Because microbiota-induced IgAs are directed towards 
microbial antigens’, a substantial proportion of the microbiota are coated 
with IgA and can be detected and characterized through flow cytometry 
and 16S ribosomal RNA gene sequencing. Known as IgA-SEQ, this com- 
bined approach has demonstrated that anatomical location determines 
whether a particular species of bacterium will elicit an IgA-mediated 
response in the host*. Bacteria that can invade the inner mucous layer of 
the intestine and colonize regions in proximity to epithelial cells induce 
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and retinoic acid (from dietary vitamin A) play important parts (not shown) 
in both T-cell-dependent and T-cell-independent pathways. ILC3s that 
express RORyt also contribute to those pathways, through the expression 

of lymphotoxin (LT)-a and LT-f, which activate dendritic cells'”. The gut 
microbiota affects IgA class-switch recombination in both pathways. The 
T-cell-independent pathway produces IgA with low affinity but directed 
towards the microbiota. The T-cell-dependent pathway tends to be activated 
by bacteria that colonize the surface of the epithelium, such as segmented 
filamentous bacteria (SFB), Mucispirillum, Clostridium scindens and 
Akkermansia muciniphila. The IgA-expressing B-cell clones that this pathway 
induces persist for a long time and can re-enter a germinal centre, where they 
undergo further somatic hypermutation to produce high-affinity IgA that is 
adapted to the changing composition of the microbiota. 


high-affinity T-cell-dependent IgA responses”*"*. In particular, SFB and 
Mucispirillum associate intimately with the intestinal epithelium, where 
they elicit a T-cell-dependent IgA-mediated response and are heavily 
coated with IgA* (Fig. 1). Because SFB have a propensity to induce the 
production of T,;17 cells, they might also induce follicular helper (Ty) 
cells with a phenotype that is distinct from those of T;,, cells that are 
induced by other commensal bacteria, thereby resulting in a strong, T,17- 
cell-dependent high-affinity IgA response’. Mice that are deficient in 
T cells owing to a lack of T-cell antigen receptor (TCR) chains 6 and 6, 
as well as those that lack T;,,, cells and the T-cell-dependent IgA pathway 
owing to T-cell-specific inactivation of the gene Bcl6 in CD4" T cells, 
retain an IgA-mediated response that is specific to antigens from com- 
mensal bacteria — indicating that the T-cell-independent pathway is also 
directed at the microbiota*®. However, this response is characterized largely 
by the low-affinity binding of IgA to antigens that are shared by multiple 
species of bacteria”’’"*. 

Induced clones of IgA-producing B cells persist for long periods, even 
after transient exposure to microbes” (Fig. 1). Accordingly, an increase 
in the complexity of the gut microbiota leads to an increase in the diversity 
of the IgA pool”. The repertoire of IgA in the gut is dynamically adjusted 
in response to changes in the composition of the microbiota”. This pro- 
cess of adaptation relies mostly on the re-entry of B-cell clones into a 
germinal centre and on further somatic hypermutation of B-cell clones 
that are already established in the pool of plasma cells in the intestine”. 
The types of gut microbes that are targeted by IgA change in accordance 
with the diet of the host. For example, in mice colonized with the gut 
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microbiotas of undernourished children and fed a nutrient-poor diet, 
members of the Enterobacteriaceae are heavily coated with IgA°. By con- 
trast, in mice that are colonized by the same microbiotas but fed a nutri- 
tionally sufficient diet, IgA binds to taxa other than Enterobacteriaceae, 
even though the load of Enterobacteriaceae is similar. The transfer of 
Enterobacteriaceae-enriched consortia of IgA-coated microbes leads to 
a severe enteropathy that is characterized by disruption of the epithelial 
barrier of the intestine and by weight loss, which suggests that bacteria 
that are heavily coated with IgA are colitogenic®. Consistent with this 
idea, IgA-coated bacteria that are isolated from people with inflamma- 
tory bowel disease promote dramatically exacerbated development of 
colitis induced by dextran sulfate sodium’. However, enteropathy that 
is induced by colitogenic bacteria can be prevented by the administra- 
tion of IgA-targeted species of bacteria from healthy microbiotas, such 
as Akkermansia muciniphila and Clostridium scindens®. Bacteria that are 
targeted by IgA are therefore not always colitogenic; they can even be of 
benefit to the host through contributions to enhancing the barrier func- 
tion of the mucosa. 


Tyl7 cells 

The high-affinity secretory IgA response is proposed to depend largely 
on T,;17 cells that express RAR-related orphan receptor (ROR)yt"”. These 
cells are most abundant in the lamina propria of the intestine, where they 
account for 30-40% of differentiated memory CD4* T cells”. The sig- 
nature cytokines of T,;17 cells, interleukin (IL)-17A, IL-17F and IL-22, 
stimulate the production of antimicrobial proteins by intestinal epithelial 
cells as well as the formation of tight junctions between these cells”. They 
also mediate the transportation of IgA and the recruitment of granulo- 
cytes. Consequently, T};17 cells have an indispensable role in preventing 
infection by several species of extracellular pathogenic bacteria and fungi. 
Indeed, genetic defects in the IL-17-IL-17 receptor axis and in RORyt in 
humans have been linked to susceptibility to chronic mucocutaneous 
candidiasis”, anda deficiency of both 17a and II17fin mice results 
in opportunistic infection of mucocutaneous zones by Staphylococcus 
aureus”, However, T,17 cells can also have pathogenic features, particu- 
larly following their stimulation with IL-23 and IL-1B””*. Pathogenic 
Ty17 cells express the pro-inflammatory cytokines interferon (IFN)-y 
and granulocyte-macrophage colony-stimulating factor (GM-CSF; also 
known as CSF2) and exacerbate autoimmune and inflammatory dis- 
eases’ **. IL-23 is required for the conversion of IL-17-expressing T cells 
into encephalitogenic and colitogenic T cells that express both IL-17 
and IFN-y or only IFN-y (known as ex-T};17 cells, T,17.1 cells or T,,1* 
cells)*”* and for the onset of disease in mice that are subjected to coli- 
tis’ and to experimental autoimmune encephalomyelitis””’. Although 
both homeostatic T,,17 cells and pathogenic T,;17 cells are dependent 
on RORyt in combination with other factors’? for their differentiation, 
what distinguishes the T,,17 cells that promote homeostatic defence of 
the gut barrier from those that are involved in pathogenic inflammation 
is a major unanswered question. 

It is unclear whether constituents of the microbiota or other environ- 
mental factors direct the differentiation of naive CD4" T cells into homeo- 
static or pathogenic T,,17 cells. In experimental models, a multitude of 
environmental factors have been shown to affect the activation status of 
intestinal T,,17 cells. For example, a diet that is high in salt enhances the 
number of T cells in the intestinal lamina propria that express IL-17A and 
CD4 and increases the risk of T,;17-cell-dependent autoimmunity”. 
These phenotypes are ascribed to the salt-mediated induction of serine/ 
threonine-protein kinase Sgk1 (SGK1), which phosphorylates and deacti- 
vates forkhead box protein O1, thereby relieving the inhibition of RORyt- 
mediated transcription of IL-17A and the IL-23 receptor and promoting 
the generation of pathogenic Ty17 cells”. 

Lipids in the diet have also been implicated in promoting the differen- 
tiation of both T,,17 cells and T,,., cells**°. Long-chain fatty acids such 
as lauric acid promote the differentiation of T,,17 cells and induce more 
severe experimental autoimmune encephalomyelitis, whereas the short- 
chain fatty acid propionic acid protects animals from disease, in part 
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BOX1 
ILC3s in adaptive immune 
homeostasis 


Signals from the microbiota create complex interactions between 
epithelial cells, dendritic cells, macrophages and ILC3s. ILC3s 
contribute to the differentiation of T cells and B cells. For example, 
ILC3s express lymphotoxin (LT)-a and LT-B and activate dendritic 
cells, thereby contributing to both T-cell dependent and T-cell- 
independent pathways of IgA class switching’. ILC3s also facilitate 
the induction of T,,17 cells through the production of IL-22 and 
other factors. Activation of ILC3s and induction of T,,17 cells 

have been observed in mice that are colonized by segmented 
filamentous bacteria (SFB) and other bacteria, including Citrobacter 
rodentium®°!*°131, Activation of ILC3s by these bacteria requires 

the TLR-dependent activation of CX;CR1-expressing cells (derived 
from monocytes) and their production of IL-23, IL-18 and tumour 
necrosis factor ligand superfamily member 15 (TNFSF15), which 
act through receptors on ILC3s!%". IL-22 from ILC3s then activates 
epithelial cells to produce serum amyloid A and other factors that 
are required for the induction of T,17 cells. 

Latent infection of wild-type mice with murine norovirus, which 
induces pathogenesis in the intestines of mice that lack the gene 
Atg16/1 (ref. 132), leads to IL-22 production by ILC3s and the 
induction of T,,17 cells, while suppressing the expansion of group 2 
innate lymphoid cells (ILC2s) — offsetting the deleterious effect 
of treatment with antibiotics!**. Viral components of the intestinal 
microbiota could therefore act with commensal bacteria to reinforce 
the epithelial barrier through activation of ILC3s and induction of 
Ty17 cells. 

ILC3s that are activated by the microbiota also promote 
expansion Of T,.. cells'©°, Gut microbiota induce the production of 
IL-18 from macrophages in the lamina propria, and this cytokine 
acts on neighbouring ILC3s to activate their production of CSF2 
(ref. 106). CSF2 then acts on CD103-expressing dendritic cells 
in the colon to enhance the activity of aldehyde dehydrogenase 
(ALDH) and produce TGF-8 and IL-10, which induces T,., cells’, 


through the induction of T,., cells“. Endogenous fatty acids, which are 
dependent on the enzyme acetyl-CoA carboxylase 1 for their synthesis, 
contribute to the differentiation of T,,17 cells and to the development of 
autoimmune diseases”. It has also been suggested that an intermediate 
in cholesterol biosynthesis acts as an endogenous ligand for RORyt and 
that enzymes such as CYP51A1 and SC4MOL (also known as MSMO1), 
which form part of the cholesterol biosynthesis pathway, contribute to 
T,17 cell differentiation”. These enzymes are upregulated in pathogenic 
T,17 cells on their culture with saturated fatty acids, such as palmitic acid, 
or with IL-23 (ref. 44) (Fig. 2). In the absence of IL-23, non-pathogenic 
Ty17 cells express the protein CDSL, an inhibitor of fatty-acid synthase, 
and these cells have elevated levels of polyunsaturated fatty acids at the 
expense of saturated fatty acids’. The mechanism for regulating genes 
that are the targets of RORyt in the presence of the different types of 
fatty acids remains unclear, although it is possible that CD5L restricts 
cholesterol synthesis, which diminishes the endogenous source of RORyt 
ligands and thus the potential for pathogenicity. Fatty acids that are pro- 
duced by the microbiota might similarly modulate the activity of RORyt 
and therefore govern the balance between homeostatic and potentially 
pathogenic programs of gene expression in T\;17 cells. 

The microbiota are the most prominent influence from the environ- 
ment on the differentiation of T,;17 cells. In germ-free mice, T,17 cells 
are scarce in the lamina propria of the intestines as well as in the skin”** 
(Box 2). The number of T,;17 cells in the intestines varies widely between 
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BOX2 


The skin microbiota and 
adaptive immunity 


The microbiota influences the differentiation of adaptive immune 
cells both in the skin and the gut. Staphylococcus epidermidis, a 
commensal bacterium of the skin, potently induces T,,17 cells as 
well as T cells that express both IL-17A and the antigen CD8 (ref. 
134). Both cross-presenting dendritic cells that are dependent on 
basic leucine zipper transcription factor ATF-like 3 (Batf3) and cells 
derived from monocytes are required to induce a response from 
cells that express IL-17A and CD8 to S. epidermidis in the skin!**. 
On infection with the cutaneous pathogenic protozoa Leishmania 
major, local commensal bacteria are necessary to elicit protective 
immunity (which manifests as inflammation and necrosis), and 
monoassociation with S. epidermidis is sufficient to promote 

this response*’. Importantly, T417 cells in the skin are affected 

by the skin microbiota independently of the gut microbiota’, 
which suggests that T,,17 cells of the mucosa are regulated ina 
compartmentalized manner by local commensal bacteria. The 
production of IL-17A by T cells in the skin requires the expression 
of IL-1R but not IL-23R, which is in contrast to the requirements of 
T,17 cells in the intestines and is consistent with compartment- 
specific mechanisms for T-cell regulation*®. Although immunological 
cross-communication has been shown to occur between mucosal 
tissues such as the intestine and the lung!®° and the nasopharynx 
and the uterus’, there seems to be a compartment-specific 
regulation of immunity in the skin. This might be because the skin 
is faced with challenges from the environment that differ from those 
faced by mucosal sites and therefore requires distinct pathways to 
control its local immune responses. 


animal facilities, even in genetically identical mice that have been reared 
in specific pathogen-free conditions, and often reflects whether mice have 
been colonized with SFB' (Fig. 2). Such bacteria are potent modulators 
of the immune-cell functions of the host: as well as inducing T,,17 cells, 
they also stimulate IgA synthesis*“°” and fucosylation of the epithelium 
through the activation of group 3 innate lymphoid cells (ILC3s)**. SFB 
that are indigenous to mice and rats are genetically distinct host-specific 
members of the gut microbiota”. On their monocolonization of germ- 
free mice or rats, populations of SFB can expand in the gut lumen of either 
species; however, the bacteria bind to epithelial cells of the small intestine 
and induce T,,17 cells in a strictly host-specific manner™. The physical 
interaction of SFB with the gut epithelium is therefore probably essential 
for T,17-cell differentiation. The causality of the relationship between 
the adhesion of bacteria to the epithelium and the induction of T,,17 cells 
is further supported by analysis of T,,17-cell induction by the intestinal 
pathogenic bacteria Citrobacter rodentium and Escherichia coliO.157:H7 
(ref. 50). On monocolonization of mice, these species triggered T,,17-cell 
responses, whereas adhesion-defective mutants fail to do so. Moreover, 
20 strains of bacteria that were isolated from the faeces of a person with 
ulcerative colitis exhibit characteristics that enable their adhesion to epi- 
thelial cells and induction of T,;17 cells in the colons of mice”. 
Colonization with adherent SFB elicits a unique program of gene 
expression that includes the upregulation of two isoforms of the pro- 
tein serum amyloid A in the epithelial cells of the small intestine. This 
induction is largely restricted to the terminal ileum, the site at which SFB 
attach to the epithelium”. The genes that encode serum amyloid A are 
also induced when SFB and epithelial cell lines are cultured together in 
vitro”, which suggests that their direct interaction initiates a signalling 
pathway that results in gene expression. In parallel, SFB activate ILC3s to 
produce IL-22 through the intermediary expression of IL-23 by myeloid 
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cells”! (Fig. 2). The expression of serum amyloid A in the epithelial cells of 
the small intestine is dependent on the secretion of IL-22 from ILC3s, by 
way of phosphorylation of signal transducer and activator of transcription 
3 (Stat3) in epithelial cells”. In vivo induction of serum amyloid A might 
therefore require both adhesion of SEB to epithelial cells and activation 
of the IL-22 receptor. 

Polarization of T,,17 cells that are specific to SFB occurs in the mesen- 
teric lymph nodes, in which RORytis upregulated before T cells migrate 
to the lamina propria™. T;17-cell polarization is dependent on monocyte- 
derived CX,CRI' cells rather than classic dendritic cells®, although a role 
for dendritic cells that express CD103 and CD11b and are dependent 
on Notch2 and IRF4 for their development has also been proposed”. 
Polarized T cells that express RORytand CD4 are distributed broadly 
throughout the intestine and are even found in the spleen, although most 
IL-17A expression is confined to the ileum, where serum amyloid A seems 
to act as an adjuvant and contributes to the induction of IL-17A” (Fig. 2). 

The mechanism through which serum amyloid A stimulates T};17 cells 
has yet to be resolved. In a feed-forward process, myeloid cells including 
those that carry CX,CRI1 can respond to serum amyloid A by producing 
cytokines that activate ILC3s, which promotes T,17-cell differentiation” 
(Box 1). Serum amyloid A might also stimulate T cells directly to enhance 
RORyt function and upregulate IL-17A expression”. Serum amyloid A is 
a carrier of both high-density lipoprotein and retinol”, and it can deliver 
these immunomodulatory molecules to antigen-presenting cells and 
T cells. The potential regulation of T,17-cell differentiation by lipids sug- 
gests that serum amyloid A might function unconventionally to modulate 
inflammatory functions in these cells. Together, these findings indicate 
that the differentiation of T,;17 cells directed by SFB is mediated through 
a complex circuitry of interactions between epithelial cells, dendritic cells 
and ILC3s to generate cells that are poised to acquire effector functions 
in the appropriate microenvironment (Fig. 2). Because SFB have not yet 
been definitively identified in the human intestine”, whether this circuitry 
applies more generally to microbiota-mediated T,,17-cell-induction in 
humans requires further investigation™. 


Intestinal T,,17 cells and autoimmunity 
Most of the T,;17 cells that are elicited by SFB have TCRs that specifically 
bind to antigens that are expressed by adhesive forms of these bacteria”. 
Two major antigens have been identified as being responsible for this 
induction. These antigens might be preferentially taken up by the cells 
of the host when SFB adhere to epithelial cells. Colonization with these 
bacteria, and the consequent induction of T,,17 cells with TCRs that 
are specific for SFB antigens, helps to protect the host from intestinal 
pathogenic species such as C. rodentium’. However, SFB-induced T,,17 
cells might promote pathogenesis in hosts that have a genetic predisposi- 
tion to autoimmune diseases. In the K/BxN mouse model of autoim- 
mune arthritis, colonization with commensal microbes is required for 
the development of disease”. Monocolonization with SFB enhances the 
production of autoantibodies and accelerates the progression of disease 
through the generation of T,;17 cells’, although a microbiota-induced 
T cell-dependent process can also precipitate disease. Mice that har- 
bour SFB are more susceptible to experimental autoimmune encepha- 
lomyelitis than are germ-free mice®’. By contrast, the presence of SFB 
is strongly correlated with a diabetes-free state in non-obese diabetic 
mice”. The influence of such bacteria on the development of autoim- 
mune diseases is therefore dependent on context. The conditions that 
determine whether intestinal T,,17 cells play a beneficial or harmful part 
in the host are not yet fully understood. Interestingly, germ-free mice that 
are colonized with SFB show a striking genotype-specific difference in the 
induction of T,;17 cells. For instance, BALB/c mice have fewer T,;17 cells 
but a greater amount and diversity of IgA in their faeces than do C57BL/6 
mice’, Therefore, a combination of genetics and the composition of the 
gut microbiota affects the status of the immune system and an individual's 
susceptibility to disease. 

In the K/BxN mouse model of autoimmune arthritis, self-reactive T,,17 
cells that express a transgenic TCR that is specific for a self antigen can 
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Figure 2 | Microbiota-mediated induction of T,,17 cells and 
autoimmunity. Epithelium-adhering bacteria initiate the differentiation 
of naive CD4" T cells into RORyt-expressing T cells (T,17 polarized cells) 
(red) in the mesenteric lymph node through as-yet-undefined antigen- 
presenting cells (APCs). T,,17 polarized cells then accumulate and further 
differentiate into IL-17-expressing homeostatic T,,17 cells (green) in the 
lamina propria of the small intestine. These homeostatic T}17 cells then 
stimulate epithelial cells to enhance the integrity of the intestinal mucosal 
barrier. The adhesion of segmented filamentous bacteria (SFB) elicits a 
unique program of gene expression in the epithelial cells, including the 
upregulation of serum amyloid A. Serum amyloid A from epithelial cells 
of the small intestine seems to function as a cytokine and it modulates 
CX,CR1-expressing cells (that are derived from monocytes) to produce 


migrate out of the intestine and into the spleen™. Self-reactive but gut- 
microbiota-activated T,,17 cells might contribute to other autoimmune 
disorders, including uveitis” and encephalomyelitis®. Such T-cell-medi- 
ated autoimmune conditions could be caused by cross-reactivity between 
microbial peptides and self antigens”, a process known as molecular 
mimicry (Fig. 2). This model is consistent with the fact that the genes of 
the major histocompatibility complex (MHC) are the most important 
genetic susceptibility loci for many autoimmune disorders. Alternatively, 
microbiota-specific T,,17 cells might mediate some kind of bystander 
effect. This is because autoimmune disorders often affect more than one 
organ, and the genes that encode the signalling molecules that act down- 
stream of TCRs are important determinants of genetic susceptibility to 
various autoimmune disorders in humans, including rheumatoid arthri- 
tis®. The T-cell threshold model proposes that gut-microbiota-activated 
Ty17 cells might migrate into the draining lymph nodes of the target 
organs and either lower the threshold of activation of autoreactive T cells 
or have their own activation threshold lowered. Indeed, T,,17 cells that 
are specific to SFB and that are primed in gut-draining lymph nodes can 
be found in other lymph nodes and in the spleen”. When produced aber- 
rantly in some organs, molecules such as serum amyloid A might serve 
an adjuvant function and contribute to the heightened activity of such 
T cells (Fig. 2). 

The potential for detrimental inflammation suggests that the responses 
of T cells and B cells to the gut microbiota must be tightly regulated. This 
is achieved through a number of mechanisms, including T-cell depletion 
and anergy. In this context, expression of MHC class II molecules by ILC3s 
has been found to restrain the expansion of T,;17 cells®. This could occur 
through the presentation of antigens that are derived from commensal 
bacteria to induce apoptosis of the antigen-specific T cells”, although an 
antigen-presenting function for ILC3s is yet to be demonstrated. Beyond 
this context, however, one of the most crucial mechanisms for restraining 
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IL-23, which stimulates the production of IL-22 by ILC3s. As well as its 
effects on CX,CR1-expressing cells, serum amyloid A can stimulate RORyt- 
expressing T cells directly to upregulate the expression of IL-17A. Dendritic 
cells that express the antigens CD11band CD103 have also been implicated 
in the expansion and maintenance of T,17 cells (not shown). T,;17 cells 
become pathogenic when they are stimulated with IL-23, IL-1B, higher 
concentrations of salt, long-chain fatty acids (LCFAs) and saturated fatty 
acids. Pathogenic T,,17 cells can migrate to the draining lymph nodes of 
target organs, where they contribute to autoimmune disease through cross- 
reactivity between peptides from microbes and self antigens (the molecular 
mimicry model). Alternatively, microbiota-specific T,,17 cells migrate to the 
lymph nodes and lower the threshold of activation of auto-reactive T cells 
such as T cells (the T-cell threshold model). 


Molecular mimicry model 

* Cross-reactivity to self antigens 
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+ Autoimmune conditions 


inflammation in the gut is the induction of CD4* T,,, cells that express 
forkhead box protein P3 (Foxp3). 


Induction of T,,, cells by the microbiota 

Teg Cells that express both CD4 and Foxp3 can be found in every organ 
of the body, and they comprise a high proportion of the T cells of the 
lamina propria of the intestine*”””*. Intestinal T,,,, cells play an impor- 
tant part in maintaining immune tolerance to dietary antigens and the 
gut microbiota’”*”* as well as in suppressing tissue damage inflicted by 
immune responses against pathogenic bacteria such as C. rodentium’”® that 
are mediated by T., cells. The intestine contains both thymus-derived T. 
(tT...) cells and peripherally differentiated T.., (PT,..) Cells; pT... cells are 
substantially enriched in the colon, mainly express RORyt and generally 
lack the zinc-finger protein Helios and the receptor neuropilin 1 (Nrp1) 
(refs 77-79) (Fig. 3). Because pT,,.. cells disappear under germ-free condi- 
tions, they are probably induced by the microbiota”. Consistent with 
this, T,.. cells that express RORyt show the restricted TCR repertoire of 
cells that have proliferated in response to peripheral stimuli, but their TCR 
sequences overlap with those of CD4* T cells that lack Foxp3 (ref. 79). 
Experiments to track the fate of immature T cells that express a transgenic 
TCR cloned from colonic T,,, cells demonstrate that the expansion and 
differentiation of the transgenic T cells into T,.. cells occurs in the colon 
in the presence of cognate commensal bacteria and not in the thymus”. 
A considerable fraction of RORyt" T,.. cells express IL-10 (ref. 77), which 
is also produced by many other types of cell, including type 1 regulatory 
(Tr1) cells and myeloid cells, which have important roles in maintaining 
homeostasis in the intestines*””. Tyeg-Cell-derived IL-10 is essential for 
suppression of the aberrant activation of myeloid cells, yd T cells and 
Tyl7 cells? ®, Teg cells that express RORyt also express high levels of 
cytotoxic T-lymphocyte protein 4 (CTLA-4) (ref. 77) and are more effec- 
tive than RORyt-negative T,,, cells in restraining immune pathogenesis 
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Figure 3 | Influence of the microbiota and diet on subsets of regulatory 

T cells in the intestine. Foxp3-expressing T,,., cells in the intestine can be 
subdivided into at least three subsets on the basis of their expression of RORyt, 
GATA3, Helios and Nrp1. T,,, cells that express RORyt but not Nrp1 are 
induced at peripheral sites by antigens derived from the microbiota. Known as 
PT reg Cells, they are the main producers of IL-10, which suppresses the aberrant 
activation of myeloid cells, y5 T cells and T,;17 cells. Dendritic cells produce 
mediators of pT,,.-cell differentiation, including TGF-6 and retinoic acid 
(RA). Short-chain fatty acids (SCFAs), which are produced from dietary fibre 
by certain members of the microbiota, particularly species of Clostridia, also 
contribute to the induction of pT,,, cells. On binding to the G-protein-coupled 
receptor (GPR) 109a on dendritic cells, short-chain fatty acids induce the 
expression of aldehyde dehydrogenase (ALDH), which metabolizes vitamin A 
into RA. SCFAs entering dendritic cells act as inhibitors of histone deacetylase 
(HDACi) to suppress the expression of pro-inflammatory cytokines. They 


in models of colitis”. Conditional inactivation of RORyt using the Cre- 
Lox recombination system in Foxp3* intestinal T cells in mice results in 
T,,2-cell-mediated inflammation” or in the expansion of T,,17 cells”. It 
should be noted that some intestinal T,,17 cells lose IL-17A expression 
in the presence of SFB anda fraction of these ex-T,;17 cells express Foxp3 
(ref. 86). Foxp3* Cre-Lox mice in which RORyt has been inactivated 
might therefore reflect their RORyt deficiency in ex-T}17 cells as well as 
microbiota-induced pT, cells. 

The intestine also contains a subpopulation of T,.., cells that expresses 
the transcription factor GATA3 (ref. 87) (Fig. 3). These cells are distinct 
from RORyt* T,., cells, and most express Nrp1 and Helios and are unaf- 
fected by the absence of the gut microbiota, which suggests that they 
mainly derive from tT ,.g cells”*. Tyeg cells that express GATA3 co-express 
the IL-33 receptor ST2 (also known as ILIRL1) (ref. 88). IL-33, which 
is produced by the epithelial cells of the intestine at high levels under 
conditions of inflammation, works with IL-2 and the process of TCR 
engagement to induce the expression of GATA3 in T,,.. cells. GATA3 
upregulates the expression of Foxp3 and ST2 in a feed-forward process 
that promotes the proliferation and maintenance of T,.., cells®*. Tyeg Cells 
that express Foxp3 but that lack RORyt and Nrp1 constitute one-third of 
the T,..-cell population and are uniquely abundant in the lamina propria 
of the small intestine” (Fig. 3). This subpopulation is unaffected by the 
absence of the gut microbiota but disappears in germ-free mice that are 
fed an antigen-free diet®’. Such cells therefore seem to be pT ..Cells that are 
induced by dietary antigens, and they constitute a subpopulation that can 
be distinguished from microbiota-induced, RORyt'’ pT,,, cells and from 
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also directly act on naive T cells through GPR43 or the upregulation of Foxp3 
expression through HDAC inhibition. IL-2 derived from T cells probably 
helps to stabilize the differentiation of T,,. cells. Several species of Bacteroides 
contribute to the induction of pT,,, cells that express RORyt but not Nrp1 
through dendritic cells. A second pool of pT,,., cells expresses neither RORyt 
nor Nrp1; these Veg cells are induced by, and maintain immune tolerance 

to, dietary antigens. It should be noted that induction of pT,,, cells through 
dietary antigens occurs largely in the small intestine, whereas the induction of 
PT eg cells by the microbiota occurs largely in the colon. T,., cells that express 
both GATA3 and Nrp1 are thought to be generated in the thymus and are 
known as tT,,. cells. GATA3* T,,. cells express ST2 (a component of the IL-33 
receptor that is also known as ILIRL1). IL-33, which is probably released from 
the epithelial cells of the intestine at steady state, is markedly upregulated 
under conditions of inflammation. IL-33 acts with IL-2 (from T cells) to 
induce the expression of GATA3 in T,,, cells. 


GATA3-expressing tT... cells. Mice that lack this subpopulation exhibit 
an increased susceptibility to food allergies. Certain pT g-cell and tT,,..- 
cell subpopulations might have complementary and context-dependent 
functions, such as immune regulation at steady state in response to com- 
ponents of the microbiota (by RORyt" T,., cells that lack Nrp1) and of the 
diet (by RORyt-negative T,,, cells that also lack Nrp1) and under condi- 
tions of inflammation that is triggered by self antigens (by GATA3* T,,.. 
cells that express Nrp1). 

The parts played by individual members or defined communities 
of the gut microbiota in the accumulation and functional maturation 
of T,., cells of the intestine are starting to be illuminated. For example, 
strains that fall within clusters IV, XIVa and XVIII of Clostridia have a 
strong capacity for inducing the accumulation of T,,. cells in the colon** 
(Fig. 3). Oral administration to germ-free mice ofa mixture of 46 strains 
of Clostridia that were derived from the faeces of conventional mice” 
leads to the strong induction of T,,, cells in the colon’. Similarly, a mix- 
ture of 17 strains of Clostridia that were isolated from a healthy person 
strongly induces T,,., cells in the colons of mice and rats*. This mixture 
preferentially enhances the accumulation of RORyt-expressing T,,, cells 
that lack Helios, rather than of GATA3-expressing T,, _cells* ”7 Strains 
of Clostridia can also facilitate the expression of IL- 10 and CTLA-4 by 
Treg cells*’, and mice with an abundance of strains of Clostridia in their 
intestines exhibit resistance to experimental colitis’. In mouse models of 
graft-versus-host disease, the introduction of 17 strains of T,,.-inducing 
Clostridia reduces severity of the disease”. These Clostridia also stimulate 
ILC3s to produce IL-22, which helps to reinforce the epithelial barrier 
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and reduces the permeability of the intestine to dietary proteins’’. Mice 
colonized by a microbiota that includes Clostridia therefore display a sup- 
pressed response to food allergens”. Clostridia-induced T,,, cells support 
the production of IgA in the intestine, which contributes to increased 
diversity of the microbiota and, in particular, of Clo stridia™. 

One species of Clostridia, Faecalibacterium prausnitzii, is underrep- 
resented in people with inflammatory bowel disease” and it promotes 
the accumulation of IL-10-expressing T cells that are positive for both 
CD4 and CD8aa in the colon”. A population of lymphocytes from the 
intestinal epithelium that is positive for both such antigens could havea 
similar immune regulatory role in the small intestine of the mouse. These 
microbiota-dependent T cells differentiate in the periphery on loss of the 
expression of the CD4-lineage transcription factor ThPOK and upregula- 
tion of the CD8-lineage transcription factor Runx3”*”°. How these cells 
function in preventing the differentiation of inflammatory cells in the 
small intestine is yet to be determined. 

A small consortium of microbes known as altered Schaedler flora, 
which contains strains of Clostridia, is also capable of increasing the num- 
ber of T,,, cells in the lamina propria of the mouse colon”’. The precise 
mechanism through which Clostridia stimulate the induction of T,,, cells 
in the colon remains to be elucidated. One possible mechanism is the 
cooperative production of short-chain fatty acids through fermentation 
of dietary fibre*”””* (Fig. 3). For example, the collective genomes of the 17 
strains of T,..-cell-inducing Clostridia contain numerous genes that are 
predicted to be involved in the biosynthesis of short-chain fatty acids”*. 
Short-chain fatty acids suppress the expression of pro-inflammatory 
cytokines in dendritic cells through the inhibition of histone deacetylases 
(HDACs)” and through the activation of the G-protein-coupled receptor 
(GPR) 109a (also known as HCAR2) (ref. 97). They can also stimulate the 
proliferation of T,,, cells directly by activating GPR43 (FFAR2) (ref. 38) 
and the differentiation of naive CD4" T cells into pT,,, cells through 
HDAC inhibition, which results in histone H3 acetylation at the con- 
served non-coding sequence (CNS)1 element of the gene Foxp3 (ref. 39). 
Invitro stimulation of T,,, cells with short-chain fatty acids upregulates 
the expression of GPR15 (ref. 38), which promotes the recruitment of 
Teg Cells to the colon”, although this has not been demonstrated in vivo. 

Programs for the induction of T,., cells can also be activated by non- 
Clostridia members of the microbiota. Lactobacillus reuteri and L. muri- 
nus have been shown to increase the proportion of T,,, cells in mice*'°. 
Infection with Helicobacter hepaticus induces IL-10-producing T,,., cells 
that inhibit the development of colitis in an H. hepaticus antigen-spe- 
cific manner™’. Bacteroides fragilis boosts the production of IL-10 by 
T,., cells of the colon, and this activity is mediated by polysaccharide 
A” from the bacterium’s capsule. Outer-membrane vesicles containing 
polysaccharide A that are released by B. fragilis might also be taken up 
by dendritic cells of the intestine to stimulate their production of IL-10 
through TLR-2 signalling”. The IL-10 from these dendritic cells might 
then induce T,,,,, cells to also produce IL-10. Several other species of Bac- 
teroides, including B. caccae and B. thetaiotaomicron, also induce the 
accumulation of Foxp3* cells, particularly RORyt-expressing pT,,., cells 
in the colon’”*"”’. Collectively, there is considerable overlap between the 
responses of T,.. cells to Clostridia, Lactobacillus and Bacteroides, which 
indicates that different pathways for the regulation of T,.. cells converge 
in the intestine. The induction and maintenance of T,,, cells might be a 
common and crucial mechanism for maintaining the homeostatic and 
beneficial relationship between the microbiota and the host. 

It has been suggested that tolerogenic dendritic cells that carry the 
CD103 antigen contribute to the induction of T,., cells'*", CSF2 that 
is produced in response to the microbiota by ILC3s might also act on 
dendritic cells of the colon to promote the expansion of T,,.. cells'*° (Box 1) 
(Fig. 3). The ablation of MHC class II expression in conventional dendritic 
cells, which include CD103* dendritic cells, results in reduced induction 
of pT,,., cells and in spontaneous inflammation’”’. The TCR repertoires 
of pT,,. cells and tT... cells differ substantially. In one study, at least half 
of the TCRs that were cloned from T,,., cells of the colon and expressed 
in a reporter hybridoma cell line responded to autoclaved contents of 
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the intestines of mice, and two TCR clones were stimulated by strains of 
Parabacteroides distasonis or by an uncharacterized species of Clostridia®. 
Consistent with this, at least some of the T,,, cells that were induced by the 
mixture of 17 strains of human-derived Clostridia reacted to Clostridia 
antigens’. Whether there isa role for antigen specificity in T,..-cell-medi- 
ated tolerance at mucosal surfaces, however, is an important question that 
still needs to be answered. 

Cells from the adaptive immune system that are primed at microbiota- 
sensing mucosa can take up residence in and protect other mucosal 
surfaces. For example, intranasal vaccination is particularly effective 
at eliciting protective memory-T-cell responses against Chlamydia 
trachomatis in the female reproductive tract!**. However, when 
ultraviolet-inactivated C. trachomatis is delivered intramucosally, antigens 
accumulate preferentially in CD103-expressing dendritic cells that lack 
CD11b and induce antigen-specific T,,, cells, and no protective immu- 
nity is elicited'®*. By contrast, immunization with ultraviolet-inactivated 
C. trachomatis conjugated to adjuvant nanoparticles that target CD103- 
lacking dendritic cells that express CD11b provides effective, antigen- 
specific memory responses by mucosa-resident T,;1 cells'”’. The immune 
responses that mucosal bacteria elicit therefore differ according to the 
route and context of antigen delivery. Elucidation of the mechanisms 
by which commensal microbes deliver antigens for presentation in an 
immunogenic versus a tolerogenic context might enable the development 
of effective mucosal vaccines. 


Implications for disease and therapeutics 

Members of the gut microbiota have distinct effects on homeostasis of 
the host’s adaptive immune system. Differences in the composition of 
the community therefore contribute to variability in immune responses 
and susceptibility to infection, autoimmune disorders, allergy and other 
immunological conditions. Understanding the development of the 
mucosal immune system and its dysregulation in relation to normal and 
dysbiotic microbiotas is important for the development of drugs, probiotic 
supplements, vaccines and cancer immunotherapies. 


A crucial window of time 

The microbiota is established in early life. Indeed, an absence of 
microbiota during this period of development leads to increases in the 
number of invariant natural killer T (iNKT) cells and in susceptibility 
to colitis and asthma in animal models. Early exposure to the gut 
microbiota suppresses the abundance of iNKT cells in the gut and lung, 
partly through the epigenetic suppression of the gene that encodes the 
chemokine CXCL16 (ref. 109). Colonization with commensal bacte- 
ria during the neonatal period also results in the recruitment of T,,. 
cells to mucosal sites and the establishment of long-lasting tolerance 
to the microbes’. Treatment with antibiotics results in an increase 
in susceptibility to asthma in perinatal, but not adult, mice through a 
decrease in the accumulation of T,,, cells in the colon and an enhanced 
IgE response’. In the absence of colonization by a microbiota at an 
early age, B cells preferentially undergo isotype switching to IgE, rather 
than IgA""”, The elevated concentration of IgE in the blood serum of 
germ-free mice is accompanied by an increase in circulating basophils 
and exaggerated basophil-mediated T,,2-cell responses and allergic 
inflammation’. The induction of IgE is not suppressed by colonization 
with a microbiota later in life or by early colonization with a microbiota 
of limited complexity’. 

A cohort of children who had a high risk of developing atopy and 
asthma were found to have microbiotal dysbiosis that is characterized 
by a reduction in four specific genera of bacteria: Faecalibacterium, 
Lachnospira, Veillonella and Rothia — collectively known as FLVR™™. 
Colonization of mice with FLVR mitigated airway inflammation in a 
model of allergic asthma, which raises the prospect that atopy or asthma 
could be averted by early therapy to correct dysbiosis’. There is a cru- 
cial window of time in early life, therefore, during which exposure to 
diverse microbiota is extremely important for the suppression of iNKT 
cells and IgE-expressing cells, the induction and expansion of T,., cells 
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and the establishment of systemic tolerance to a large spectrum of envi- 
ronmental antigens. 


Dysbiosis and aberrant adaptive immunity 

Microbiotal dysbiosis can be caused by genetic predisposition, infections 
and changes in diet and nutritional status, as well as the use of antibiotics, 
agents that suppress gastric acid and anticancer drugs. Although there 
is convincing evidence to suggest that dysbiosis causes or promotes dis- 
ease, the underlying mechanisms are not fully understood. Several reports 
describe the association of particular species of bacteria with autoimmune 
and inflammatory conditions'*""°. In a mouse model, the administra- 
tion of a diet rich in milk fat induces a bloom of taurocholic-acid-con- 
suming Bilophila wadsworthia, which enhances the response of Ty1 cells 
and accelerates the onset of colitis'’°. Adherent-invasive E. coli (AIEC) 
is frequently observed in people with inflammatory bowel disease and 
can induce an active response by T,17 cells in mice’'®. Mutations in the 
gene NOD2, found in subsets of people with inflammatory bowel disease, 
are associated with shifts in the composition of the gut microbiota’. 
Nod2 deficiency in mice results in the expansion of the commensal bac- 
terium Bacteroides vulgatus, which is accompanied by an excessive IFN-y 
response from intraepithelial lymphocytes’ *. Colonization of the intes- 
tinal mucosa by bacteria from the mouth, such as Veillonellaceae and 
Fusobacteriaceae, is one of the earliest events in children with new-onset 
Crohn's disease’. Similarly, there is an increased prevalence of Prevo- 
tella copri in the faecal microbiota of people with new-onset rheumatoid 
arthritis”. However, the ability of these bacteria to trigger disease is yet 
to be established. 

As well as the activation of T,; cells in response to potentially patho- 
genic bacteria, compromised barrier function of the epithelium and dys- 
regulated responses to the commensal microbiota are important features 
of chronic inflammatory diseases that are associated with dysbiosis. For 
instance, infection with HIV leads to chronic dysbiosis with a reduction 
in Clostridia and Bacteroidia and an enrichment of taxa that produce 
enzymes for tryptophan catabolism, and is accompanied by heightened 
permeability of the mucosa, elevated levels of T-cell activation and dimin- 
ished numbers of IL-17-secreting mucosal T cells'”". These events might 
contribute collectively to the chronic inflammation that is observed in 
individuals who are infected with HIV. In a mouse model, infection with 
the protozoa Toxoplasma gondii and subsequent disruption of the epithe- 
lial barrier induces memory Tj] cells specific for commensal Clostridia 
that normally induce T,,, cells and IgA-secreting B cells'”’”*. Similarly, 
responses to flagellin antigens (known as CBir) that are expressed by 
commensal species from the Clostridia cluster XIVa have been detected 
in people with Crohn's disease’. Importantly, the transfer of CD4- 
expressing T cells that are specific for CBir into immunodeficient mice 
that have been colonized with commensal Clostridia causes severe coli- 
tis“. Disruption of the epithelial barrier owing to the complex interplay 
between a dysbiotic microbiota and pathogenic bacteria might therefore 
lead to dysregulated immune responses to commensal microbes, chronic 
inflammation and the stabilization of a pro-inflammatory community 
of microbes. 


Cancer immunotherapy 

The importance of the composition of the microbiota in how tumour-car- 
rying hosts respond to chemotherapy or checkpoint blockade immuno- 
therapy has been highlighted in several studies. Reductions in the growth 
of sarcomas in mice following treatment with the chemotherapeutic drug 
cyclophosphamide can be compromised after exposure to antibiotics, and 
this has been attributed to the loss of anti-tumour T,,17-cell-inducing 
commensal bacteria, the growth of which is favoured by the chemo- 
therapy”. However, it is unknown whether the beneficial anti-tumour 
properties of microbiota-dependent T,,17 cells are broadly applicable. 
Similarly, antibiotics compromise the anti-tumour response that follows 
CTLA-4 blockade in mice’”’. In this case, anti-CTLA-4 immunotherapy 
favours the dominance of species of Bacteroides, such as B. fragilis and 
B. thetaiotaomicron, in both mice and people. These bacteria are of benefit 
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because they enhance the efficacy of the CTLA-4 blockade, possibly 
through an anti-tumour response mediated by Ty1 cells”. In another 
mouse model, colonization of the gut with Bifidobacteria has been found 
to contribute to the control of implanted syngeneic tumours by CD8- 
expressing T cells following anti-PD-L1 cancer immunotherapy’. The 
mechanism for the improved anti-tumour response might involve activa- 
tion of the functions of antigen-presenting cells, followed by improved 
infiltration of tumours by cytotoxic T cells, although it remains to be 
determined whether microbiota-regulated CD4" T cells also have a role 
in restraining the growth of tumours. 


Outlook 

Studies of how the mutualistic relationship between cells of the adaptive 
immune system and members of the microbiota affect health and dis- 
ease are in their infancy. Most efforts have strived to establish reduction- 
ist approaches that can be exploited to elucidate cellular and molecular 
mechanisms. From a translational perspective, models of humanized 
microbiota in germ-free mice and pigs have been established”. It is pos- 
sible that these efforts will permit the design of bacterial consortia and 
metabolic products that durably activate or suppress specific programs 
of adaptive immunity, which will result in the development of improved 
vaccines and therapeutic drugs for disorders that involve the immune 
system — including infections, autoimmunity, allergies and cancer. It 
should be noted, however, that the interactions between the microbiota 
and the host are influenced to a large extent by host genetics, coopera- 
tion and competition between pathogenic and commensal microbes 
and multiple environmental variables, including diet, circadian factors 
and the climate. The ‘one microbe, one response’ approach will probably 
need to be supplanted by more integrative systems analyses that require 
the development of advanced technologies and computational tools. 
Improved characterization of metabolites or other microbial effectors, 
coupled with computational pathway analyses, might enable the design 
of synthetic organisms or postbiotic products that can shape immune 
responses. Elucidation of the role of viruses and phages might provide 
further approaches for targeting components of the microbiota or host 
cells for therapeutic purposes. The role of the microbiota in shaping adap- 
tive immunity should therefore become an increasingly fertile area for 
basic and translational investigation. m 
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Interactions between the microbiota 
and pathogenic bacteria in the gut 


Andreas J. Baumler' & Vanessa Sperandio”* 


The microbiome has an important role in human health. Changes in the microbiota can confer resistance to or promote 
infection by pathogenic bacteria. Antibiotics have a profound impact on the microbiota that alters the nutritional land- 
scape of the gut and can lead to the expansion of pathogenic populations. Pathogenic bacteria exploit microbiota- derived 
sources of carbon and nitrogen as nutrients and regulatory signals to promote their own growth and virulence. By eliciting 
inflammation, these bacteria alter the intestinal environment and use unique systems for respiration and metal acquisi- 
tion to drive their expansion. Unravelling the interactions between the microbiota, the host and pathogenic bacteria will 
produce strategies for manipulating the microbiota against infectious diseases. 


ppreciation of the important role of the microbiota in human 

health and nutrition has grown steadily in the past decade. Initial 

studies focused on cataloguing the microbial species that com- 
prise the microbiota and correlating the composition of the microbiota 
with the health or disease state of the host. The present period of renais- 
sance has resulted in technologies and interdisciplinary research that are 
conducive to mechanistic studies and, in particular, those that focus on 
associations between the microbiota, the host and pathogenic bacteria. 
Exciting research is now starting to unravel how the composition of the 
microbiota can offer either resistance or assistance to invading pathogenic 
species. The majority of these studies were conducted in the gastrointes- 
tinal tract, in which associations between the host and microbes are of 
paramount importance. The gut microbiota of each individual is unique at 
the genus and species levels; however, itis more generally conserved at the 
phylum level, which is populated most prominently by Bacteroidetes and 
Firmicutes, followed by Proteobacteria and Actinobacteria. Host genetics, 
diet and environmental insults such as treatment with antibiotics alter 
the microbiota’, which can lead to varying susceptibility to infectious 
diseases between individuals’. 

The microbiota can promote resistance to colonization by pathogenic 
species””. For instance, mice that are treated with antibiotics or that are 
bred in sterile environments (known as germ-free mice) are more sus- 
ceptible to enteric pathogenic bacteria such as Shigella flexneri, Citrobac- 
ter rodentium, Listeria monocytogenes and Salmonella enterica serovar 
Typhimurium’. And some microbiotas can lead to the expansion or 
enhanced virulence of pathogenic populations’. A notable example con- 
cerns how differences in the composition of microbiotas determine the 
susceptibility of the mice to infection with C. rodentium: the transplanta- 
tion of microbiotas from strains of mice that are susceptible to infection 
induced similar susceptibility in animals that were previously insuscep- 
tible, and the transplantation of microbiotas from resistant animals led to 
resistance to infection in previously susceptible animals'*”*. Epidemiolog- 
ical surveys reinforce this idea. For example, differential susceptibility to 
infection with Campylobacter jejuni was shown to depend on the species 
composition of the microbiotas ina study of Swedish adults”®. Individuals 
with a higher diversity within their microbiotas, and with an abundance of 
bacteria from the genera Dorea and Coprococcus, were significantly recal- 
citrant to C. jejuni infection compared with people who had low-diversity 
microbiotas and non-abundance of Dorea and Coprococcus. 

The host's diet profoundly affects the composition of the microbiota, 


with repercussions for the physiology, immunity and susceptibility to 
infectious diseases of the host’’. Dietary choices have been shown to affect 
colonization by enterohaemorrhagic Escherichia coli (EHEC) serotype 
O157:H7 and the severity and length of its resulting disease’, and sup- 
plementation of the diet with phytonutrients promotes the expansion 
of beneficial Clostridia species that protect mice from colonization by 
C. rodentium”. 

The use of innovative technologies, in combination with more con- 
ventional approaches, is driving our understanding of the interactions 
between the microbiota, the host and pathogenic bacteria. The genetic 
tractability of several species of bacteria, as well as of their mammalian 
hosts (such as mice), allows for the mechanistic investigation of these rela- 
tionships. The investigation of changes in the composition of microbiotas 
has been driven by next-generation sequencing, which also facilitated the 
analysis of transcriptomes. The growing power and finesse of metabo- 
lomics studies are quickly expanding our knowledge of the impact of both 
the microbiota and of pathogenic bacteria on the metabolic landscape of 
the gut. Here, we review advances in our understanding of the complex 
relationships that determine the severity and outcome of gastrointesti- 
nal infections. The majority of the mechanistic studies that investigate 
these interactions have been conducted in S. Typhimurium, EHEC and 
Clostridium difficile: therefore, these pathogenic organisms are covered 
more extensively than others in this Review. 


Antibiotics 

Antibiotics revolutionized medicine and were justifiably dubbed ‘magic 
bullets’ against bacterial infections. However, conventional antibiotics 
are generally bacteriostatic or bactericidal, which means that they indis- 
criminately kill or prevent the growth of both pathogenic and beneficial 
microbes. Antibiotics can alter the taxonomic, genomic and functional 
features of the microbiota, and their effects can be rapid and sometimes 
everlasting”. They can decrease the diversity of the microbiota, which 
compromises resistance to colonization by incoming pathogenic bacte- 
ria” — most notably leading to an expansion of C. difficile that can cause 
diarrhoea that leads to potentially fatal colitis”. 

C. difficile is a spore-forming bacterium that, on germination, colonizes 
the large intestine and causes colitis through the action of two toxins: 
TcdA and TcdB. The majority of C. difficile infections are nosocomial, 
but there has also been an increase in community-acquired infections, 
mainly due to the ubiquitous presence of C. difficile spores. C. difficile can 
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Figure 1 | The impact of antibiotics on the microbiota and the expansion 
of enteric pathogens. a, A diverse and non-disturbed microbiota confers 
resistance to colonization by enteric pathogens in the intestinal epithelium. 
b, Treatment with antibiotics decreases the diversity of the microbiota and 
leads to expansion of the C. difficile population. Toxins that are released from 
C. difficile (TcdA and TcdB) enter and damage the cells of the epithelium, 
which leads to inflammation (colitis) and cell death. c, Treatment with 
antibiotics also leads to an increase in the levels of free sialic acid (from the 
host) and succinate (from the microbiota) in the lumen of the intestine. 
Elevated sialic acid promotes the expansion of the S. Typhimurium 
population, which can lead to inflammation (gastroenteritis) if the bacterium 
invades the cells of the intestinal epithelium. Elevated levels of sialic acid and 
succinate further promote the expansion of the C. difficile population and the 
development of colitis and cell death. 
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colonize the mammalian intestine without causing disease, but one of the 
most important risk factors for colitis that is mediated by C. difficile is the 
use of antibiotics”. The antibiotics-mediated loss of resistance to coloni- 
zation also allows colonization by S. Typhimurium and the development 
of disease”. Both C. difficile and S. Typhimurium catabolize sialic acid 
as a source of carbon in the lumen to promote their expansion”. They 
rely on saccharolytic members of the microbiota, such as Bacteroides the- 
taiotaomicron, to make this sugar freely available in the intestinal lumen. 
Treatment with antibiotics increases the abundance of host-derived free 
sialic acid as well as enhancing its release into the lumen by B. thetaio- 
taomicron, which promotes the expansion of the two pathogenic bacte- 
ria”. Antibiotic use also triggers production of the organic acid succinate, 
another microbiota-derived nutrient that confers a growth advantage to 
C. difficile. It is often present at a low concentration in the microbiotas of 
conventional mice, but its presence increases on treatment with antibiot- 
ics, which promotes a bloom of C. difficile” (Fig. 1). 

Knowledge of how microbiota disruption affects the ability of bona fide 
or opportunistic pathogenic organisms to infect hosts is still in its infancy. 
However, two underlying themes converge: microbiota-induced changes 
in the metabolite landscape of the gut and inflammation. 


Utilization of nutrients 

Simple dietary sugars are absorbed in the small intestine, which means 
that they are unavailable as sources of carbon for the microbiota and 
pathogenic bacteria in the colon. The most abundant members of the 
microbiota are those that are able to utilize the undigested plant polysac- 
charides and host glycans that are present in the colon”. 

The gut epithelium is protected by a layer of mucus that is composed 
of proteins known as mucins that are rich in fucose, galactose, sialic acid, 
N-acetylgalactosamine, N-acetylglucosamine and mannose. These sug- 
ars are harvested by saccharolytic members of the microbiota, such as 
Bacteroidales in the gut, which makes them available to species within 
the microbiota that lack this capability”°. However, pathogenic bacteria 
in the gut can also exploit the availability of these sugars to promote their 
own expansion. Several studies have used B. thetaiotaomicron as a model 
Bacteroides in which to investigate these syntrophic links. Sialic acid is 
a terminal sugar of some mucosal glycans, and B. thetaiotaomicron has 
sialidase activity but lacks the catabolic pathway for sialic-acid utilization. 
The bacterium therefore releases sialic acid to gain access to underlying 
glycans that it can use as a source of carbon. The sialic acid that B. thetaio- 
taomicron releases from the mucus can be catabolized by both C. difficile 
and S. Typhimurium, which provides them with a growth advantage”’. 
The ability of the microbiota to use sialic acid therefore depends on 
the action of B. thetaiotaomicron, and mutants that lack sialidase fail to 
enhance the growth of these two pathogenic bacteria”. 

B. thetaiotaomicron also releases fucose from the mucus. It harbours 
multiple enzymes that can cleave fucose from host glycans, so its presence 
results in the high availability of fucose in the lumen of the gut”. This 
free fucose can also be used as a source of carbon by S. Typhimurium”. 
Importantly, B. thetaiotaomicron can promote the fucosylation of mucosal 
glycans when introduced into monoassociated germ-free mice”, 

The microbiota resides in the lumen and the outer mucus layer of 
the intestine. EHEC, however, aims to achieve a unique niche by closely 
adhering to the enterocytes of the intestinal epithelium. To achieve its 
goal, EHEC must successfully compete with the microbiota for nutri- 
ents. B. thetaiotaomicron does not need to compete with EHEC, however, 
because it can utilize polysaccharides; EHEC can only utilize monosac- 
charides and disaccharides'**’. EHEC’s main competitors are commensal 
E. coli, which preferentially utilizes fucose as a source of carbon when 
growing in the mammalian intestine’*’. To circumvent this competition, 
EHEC utilizes other sources of sugar, such as galactose, the hexuranates, 
mannose and ribose, which commensal E. coli cannot catabolize opti- 
mally**** (Fig. 2). 

EHEC uses fucose as a signalling molecule with which to adjust its 
metabolism and to regulate the expression of its virulence repertoire in the 
lumen and the outer mucus layer of the colon”. It horizontally acquired 
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a pathogenicity island of genes that encode a fucose-sensing signalling- 
transduction system”. This system is unique to EHEC and to C. roden- 
tium’> (which is used extensively in mouse models as a surrogate for the 
human pathogen EHEC”). It is composed of the membrane-bound 
histidine sensor kinase FusK, which specifically autophosphorylates 
in response to fucose. FusK then transfers its phosphate to a response 
regulator called FusR, which is a transcription factor. Phosphorylation 
activates FusR, which represses the expression of the fucose utilization 
genes in EHEC, and helps EHEC to avoid the need to compete for this 
nutrient with commensal E. coli’*. To prevent the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of energy by EHEC, FusR represses the genes that encode the EHEC 
virulence machinery, a syringe-like apparatus known as a type III secre- 
tion system (T3SS), which the bacterium uses to adhere itself to entero- 
cytes and highjack the function of these host cells”. EHEC therefore uses 
fucose, a host-derived signal that is made available by the microbiota, to 
sense the environment of the intestinal lumen and to modulate its own 
metabolism and virulence. 

To reach the lining of the epithelium, EHEC and C. rodentium produce 
mucinases”, which cleave the protein backbone of mucin-type glyco- 
proteins. Expression of these enzymes is increased by metabolites that 
are produced by B. thetaiotaomicron’™®. Because mucus is one of the main 
sources of sugar in the colon, where EHEC and C. rodentium colonize, 
obliteration of the mucus layer creates a nutrient-poor environment near 
the epithelium that is referred to as gluconeogenic. The colonization of 
mice by B. thetaiotaomicron therefore profoundly changes the metabolic 
landscape of the mouse gut because it raises the levels of organic acids such 
as succinate”™***’. Moreover, several metabolites that indicate a gluconeo- 
genic environment, such as lactate and glycerate, are also elevated”. EHEC 
and C. rodentium sense this gluconeogenic and succinate-rich environ- 
ment through the transcriptional regulator Cra. On receiving the cue that 
they have reached the lining of the gut epithelium, these bacteria activate 
the expression of their T3SSs**. EHEC therefore exploits metabolic cues 
from B. thetaiotaomicron, and probably other members of the microbiota, 
to precisely programme its metabolism and virulence (Fig. 2). 

Other pathogenic bacteria can also adjust their gene expression in the 
presence of microbiota-produced succinate. C. difficile induces a pathway 
that converts succinate to butyrate, which confers a growth advantage 
in vivo™. Populations of C. difficile mutants that are unable to convert 
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succinate fail to expand in the gut in the presence of B. thetaiotaomicron™. 

Several short-chain fatty acids that are produced by the microbiota, 
are important determinants of interactions between the microbiota and 
pathogenic bacteria in the gut. The abundance and composition of short- 
chain fatty acids is distinct in each compartment of the intestine, and the 
ability to sense these differences might help pathogenic bacteria in niche 
recognition. The most abundant short-chain fatty acids in the gut are 
acetate, propionate and butyrate. S. Typhimurium preferably colonizes 
the ileum”, which generally contains acetate at a concentration of 30 mM. 
This acetate concentration enhances the expression of the S. Typhimu- 
rium Salmonella pathogenicity island 1 (SPI-1)-encoded T3SS (T3SS-1), 
which is involved in the bacterium’s invasion of the host. Conversely, 
70 mM propionate and 20 mM butyrate, concentrations typical of the 
colon, suppress the expression of the T3SS-1 (ref. 41). Propionate and 
butyrate seem to affect the T3SS-1 regulatory cascade at various levels. 
However, the detailed mechanism of this regulation is yet to be unravelled. 
In EHEC, exposure to the levels of butyrate found in the colon increases 
the expression of the EHEC T3SS through post-transcriptional activation 
of the transcriptional regulator Lrp*. Exposure to the concentrations of 
acetate and propionate that are found in the small intestine does not sig- 
nificantly affect the virulence of EHEC. 

Diet has a profound effect on the composition of the microbiota and the 
concentration of short-chain fatty acids in the gut”. A diet that is high in 
fibre results in the enhanced production of butyrate by the gut microbiota. 
That increases the host’s expression of globotriaosylceramide, which is a 
receptor for the Shiga toxin that is produced by EHEC™. Shiga toxin can 
lead to the development of haemolytic uraemic syndrome (HUS) and 
is the cause of the morbidity and mortality associated with outbreaks of 
EHEC”. Consequently, animals that are fed a high-fibre diet are more 
susceptible to Shiga toxin than are those on a low-fibre diet and develop 
more severe disease’*. Conversely, increased levels of microbiota-derived 
acetate protect animals from disease that is caused by the toxin. Certain 
species of Bifidobacteria contribute to higher levels of acetate in the gut, 
which helps to improve the barrier function of the intestinal epithelium 
and to prevent Shiga toxin from reaching the bloodstream™. 

Enteric pathogenic bacteria also use other nutrients to successfully 
overcome the microbiota’s resistance to their colonization. Ethanolamine 
is abundant in the mammalian intestine”. It can be used as a source of 
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Figure 2 | Modulation of enterohaemorrhagic E. coli virulence through 
nutrients provided by the microbiota. a, The microbiota resides in the 
lumen and outer mucus layer of the intestine. The saccharolytic bacterium 
Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron is a prominent member of the microbiota. It can 
release fucose from the mucus and makes the sugar available to other bacteria. 
When EHEC senses fucose through the FusKR signalling system, it represses 
both its use of the sugar and the expression of genes that encode the T3SS, a 
protein-translocation apparatus that enables the bacterium to secrete effector 
proteins into host cells. This repression prevents EHEC from competing for 
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fucose with commensal E. coli and from expending energy unnecessarily on 
T3SS expression. b, Metabolites that are provided by B. thetaiotaomicron, such 
as succinate, lead to an increase in the expression by EHEC of the enzyme 
mucinase, which obliterates the mucus layers of the intestine. EHEC is then able 
to reach the intestinal epithelium. B. thetaiotaomicron then begins to secrete 
succinate and other metabolites that are required for gluconeogenesis into the 
now nutrient-poor environment. The compounds are sensed by EHEC, which 
upregulates its expression of the T3SS to enable the bacterium to attach to the 
epithelial cells of the host intestine and form lesions that cause diarrhoea. 
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carbon and of nitrogen by a number of pathogenic species”, and food- 
borne bacteria are particularly adept at using it. However, it cannot be 
metabolized by the majority of commensal species”. S. Typhimurium, 
EHEC and L. monocytogenes gain a growth advantage in the intestine 
through their ability to use this compound**. Ethanolamine is also 
used as a signal by EHEC and S. Typhimurium to activate the expression 
of virulence genes**’. And S. Typhimurium uses hydrogen produced 
by the microbiota as an energy source to enhance its growth during the 
initial stage of infection”. 

The exploitation of microbiota-derived molecules as both nutrients 
and signals is crucial for the successful infection of the host by pathogenic 
bacteria. Although such organisms have clearly developed many strate- 
gies through which to circumvent the microbiota resistance to coloniza- 
tion, and in many cases even employ its help, the microbiota pushes back, 
which creates an intense competition for resources. The ability of EHEC 
to colonize the intestine stems from differences in the sources of sugar 
that are used by EHEC and by commensal E. coli. For example, the pres- 
ence of multiple strains of commensal E. coli with overlapping nutritional 
requirements interferes with the colonization of the mouse intestine by 
EHEC”. This study uses a streptomycin-treated mouse model of EHEC 
and three distinct commensal strains of E. coli to assess differential sugar 
requirements for the successful colonization of the intestines”. EHEC 
could colonize mice that were pre-colonized with any one of the com- 
mensal strains, but it could not colonize mice that were pre-colonized 
with all three strains”. EHEC has evolved to exploit distinct sources of 
sugar during colonization of the gut. It utilizes catabolic pathways for the 
hexuronates glucuronate and galacturonate and for sucrose that are not 
employed by commensal E. coli within the gut***’. It can also metabolize 
several sugars simultaneously. The loss of multiple catabolic pathways 
has an additive effect on colonization. This phenomenon is not observed 
in commensal E. coli, however, which suggests that E. coli uses available 
sugars in a stepwise fashion™. EHEC therefore differs from commensal 
E. coli in metabolic strategy and the use of nutrients for the colonization 
of the mammalian intestine. 

C. rodentium is outcompeted and then cleared from the mouse gut 
through a bloom in the population of commensal E. coli, which com- 
petes with C. rodentium for monosaccharides for nutrition”. By contrast, 
C. rodentium is not cleared by B. thetaiotaomicron in germ-free mice that 
are fed a diet that contains both monosaccharides, which can be used by 
Enterobacteriacae such as C. rodentium, and polysaccharides, which can 
be used by Bacteroides. However, when the mice are switched to a diet that 
consists only of monosaccharides, B. thetaiotaomicron and C. rodentium 
are forced to compete for sugars, and B. thetaiotaomicron outcompetes 
C. rodentium'’. The ability of pathogenic bacteria to successfully com- 
pete with commensal species for nutrients is therefore important for their 
establishment in the gut. 


Interception of signals from the microbiota and the host 
The microbiota affects the risks and courses of enteric diseases. Vibrio 
cholerae is a major cause of explosive diarrhoea in which there is extensive 
disruption of the intestinal population of microbes. Metagenomic stud- 
ies of the faecal microbiota of people with cholera in Bangladesh show 
that recovery is characterized by a certain microbiota signature. Recon- 
stitution of this microbiota in germ-free mice restricts the infectivity of 
V. cholerae. Specifically, the presence of Ruminococcus obeum can hamper 
the colonization of the intestines by V. cholerae through the production of 
the furanone signal autoinducer-2, which causes the repression of several 
V. cholerae colonization factors”. 

Another example of the effect of microbiota-derived signals on host 
colonization is their use by EHEC in the colonization of its ruminal res- 
ervoir. EHEC exclusively colonizes the recto-anal junction of adult cattle. 
Through the sensor protein SdiA, EHEC detects acyl-homoserine lactone 
signals from the rumen microbiota, which it uses to reprogram itself to 
survive the acidic pH of the animal's stomachs and to successfully colonize 
the rectoanal junction™. 

As wellas being able to directly detect signals that are derived from the 
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microbiota, pathogenic bacteria can detect host-derived signals that have 
been modified by the microbiota to modulate their virulence. V. cholerae 
has a type VI secretion system (T6SS), which it uses to kill other bacteria. 
During its colonization of the intestine, V. cholerae comes in contact with 
the mucosal microbiota, which can affect the composition of bile acids in 
the intestine. For example, Bifidobacterium bifidum negatively regulates 
the T6SS activity of V. cholerae through the metabolic conversion of three 
bile acids (glycodeoxycholic acid, taurodeoxycholic acid and cholic acid) 
into the bile acid deoxycholic acid. Deoxycholic acid, but not its unmodi- 
fied salts, decreases the expression of T6SS genes. This leads to a decrease 
in the killing of E. coli by V. cholerae owing to bile-acid conversion by other 
commensals, which decreases the activity of the T6SS”. 

Another microbiota-modified host signal that is detected by pathogenic 
bacteria is the neurotransmitter noradrenaline. The gut is highly inner- 
vated, and neurotransmitters are important signals in the gastrointestinal 
tract, where they modulate peristalsis, the flow of blood and the secretion 
ofions™. The microbiota affects the availability of neurotransmitters in the 
intestinal lumen, as well as their biosynthesis. For example, the microbiota 
induces biosynthesis of serotonin”, and microbiota-derived enzymatic 
activities increase the levels of active noradrenaline in the gut lumen”. 
Noradrenaline is synthesized by the adrenergic neurons of the enteric 
nervous system” and it is inactivated by the host through conjugation 
with glucuronic acid (to produce a glucuronide). Microbiota-produced 
enzymes known as glucuronidases then deconjugate glucuronic acid from 
noradrenaline, which increases the amount of active noradrenaline in the 
lumen of the intestine®. Several pathogenic bacteria of the gut, including 
EHEC, S. Typhimurium and V. parahaemolyticus, sense noradrenaline 
to activate the expression of virulence genes” **. Two adrenergic sensors 
have been identified in bacteria: the membrane-bound histidine kinases 
QseC and QseE™*”. QseC also detects the microbiota-produced signal 
autoinducer-3 (refs 64 and 66), so the sensing of signals from both the 
host and the microbiota converge at the level ofa single receptor, a process 
known as inter-kingdom signalling. 


Inflammation 

Although diet and the composition of the microbiota heavily influence 
the availability of nutrients in the gut, the host also has an important 
part to play. A crucial driver of changes in the gut environment is the 
inflammatory response of the host. Intestinal inflammation in people is 
associated with an imbalance in the microbiota, known as dysbiosis, and 
is characterized by a reduced diversity of microbes, a reduced abundance 
of obligate anaerobic bacteria and an expansion of facultative anaerobic 
bacteria in the phylum Proteobacteria, mostly members of the family 
Enterobacteriaceae*”*. Similar changes in the composition of the gut 
microbiota are observed in mice with chemically induced colitis” and 
genetically induced colitis”. These changes in the structure of the micro- 
biota probably reflect an altered nutritional environment that is created 
by the inflammatory response of the host. 

The availability of nutrients in the large intestine is altered during 
inflammation through changes in the composition of mucous carbo- 
hydrates. Interleukin (IL)-22, a cytokine that is prominently induced in 
the intestinal mucosa when mice and rhesus macaques are infected with 
S. Typhimurium”*”, stimulates the epithelial expression of galactoside 
2-a-L-fucosyltransferase 2 and enhances the a(1,2)-fucosylation of mucus 
carbohydrates”*””. The gut microbiota can liberate fucose from mucus 
carbohydrates”*®, which leads to the induction of genes for fucose utili- 
zation in E. coli”*. Similarly, increased fucosylation of glycans is observed 
during S. Typhimurium-induced colitis in mice, which correlates with 
elevated synthesis of the proteins involved in fucose utilization®’. Mucus 
fucosylation that is induced during infection with C. rodentium causes 
changes in the composition of the gut microbiota that help to protect the 
host from the expansion and epithelial translocation of the pathobiont 
Enterococcus faecalis”. 

Another driver of changes in the nutritional environment of the gut is 
the generation of reactive oxygen species and reactive nitrogen species 
during inflammation. Pro-inflammatory cytokines such as interferon-y 
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Figure 3 | The effect of intestinal inflammation on nutrient availability. 
S. Typhimurium uses its virulence factors (T3SS-1 and T3SS-2) to trigger 
intestinal inflammation. Cytokines that are released during inflammation, 
such as IL-22 and IFN-y, trigger the release of antimicrobial molecules 
lipocalin-2, reactive oxygen species (ROS) and reactive nitrogen species 
(RNS) from the intestinal epithelium. Lipocalin-2 can block the growth of 
commensal Enterobacteriaceae that rely on the siderophore enterobactin 
for the acquisition of iron (Fe**). It does not bind to the S. Typhimurium 


(IFN-y) activate dual oxidase 2 in the intestinal epithelium, which pro- 
duces hydrogen peroxide”. Increased expression of DUOX2, the gene that 
encodes dual oxidase 2, in the intestinal mucosa of patients with Crohn's 
disease and ulcerative colitis correlates with an expansion of Proteobac- 
teria in the gut microbiota®. IFN-y also induces epithelial expression of 
the gene Nos2 (ref. 84), which encodes inducible nitric oxide synthase, the 
enzyme that catalyses the production of nitric oxide from L-arginine”. 
As a result, the concentration of nitric oxide is elevated in gases from the 
colons of people with inflammatory bowel disease****. Although reactive 
oxygen and nitrogen species have antimicrobial activity, these radicals 
quickly form non-toxic compounds in the lumen of the gut as they diffuse 
away from the epithelium. For example, when they are generated during 
inflammation by host enzymes in the intestinal epithelium, these spe- 
cies react to form nitrate®’. This by-product of inflammation is present at 
elevated concentrations in the intestines of mice with chemically induced 
colitis” (Fig. 3). Nitrate reductases, enzymes that are broadly conserved 
among the Enterobacteriaceae, couple the reduction of nitrate to energy- 
conserving electron transport systems for respiration, a process termed 
nitrate respiration. However, the genes that encode them are absent from 
the genomes of obligate anaerobic Clostridia or Bacteroidia”’. Nitrate res- 
piration drives the Nos2-dependent expansion of commensal E. coli in 
mice with chemically or genetically induced colitis, but not in animals 
without signs of intestinal inflammation”. Respiratory electron accep- 
tors that are generated as a by-product of the host inflammatory response 
therefore create a niche in the lumen of the intestines that supports the 
uncontrolled expansion of commensal Enterobacteriaceae rather than 
of obligate anaerobic bacteria”’. The resulting bloom in the inflamed 
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siderophone salmochelin, however, which confers the bacterium with 
resistance to its effects on growth. RNS and ROS react to form nitrate, 

which drives the growth of Enterobacteriaceae through nitrate respiration. 
Microbiota-derived hydrogen sulfide is converted to thiosulfate by colonic 
epithelial cells. Neutrophils that migrate into the lumen of the intestine during 
inflammation generate ROS that convert endogenous sulfur compounds 
(thiosulfate) into an electron acceptor (tetrathionate) that further boosts the 
growth of S. Typhimurium through tetrathionate respiration. 


intestine is one of the most consistent and robust ecological patterns that 
has been observed in the gut microbiota”. 

The creation ofa niche for respiratory nutrients during inflammation 
is also an important driver of the strategies that pathogenic bacteria from 
the family Enterobacteriaceae use to invade the gut ecosystem. In the 
absence of inflammation or treatment with antibiotics, members of the 
gut microbiota occupy all available nutrient niches, which makes it very 
challenging for pathogenic Enterobacteriaceae to enter the community. 
One solution is for these bacteria to trigger intestinal inflammation, which 
would coerce the host into creating a fresh niche of respiratory nutrients 
that is suitable for its expansion — an approach that is used by S. Typh- 
imurium™. On ingestion, S. Typhimurium uses T3SS-1 to invade the 
intestinal epithelium” and T3SS-2 to survive in the tissue of the host”. 
Both of these processes trigger acute intestinal inflammation in cattle 
and in mouse models of gastroenteritis” ** (Fig. 3). The inflammatory 
response of the host drives the expansion of S. Typhimurium in the lumen 
of the gut”, which is required for the transmission of this pathogenic spe- 
cies to a new host through the faecal-oral route’. 

Although such expansion allows S. Typhimurium to side-step com- 
petition with obligate anaerobic Clostridia and Bacteroidia, this strategy 
forces the bacterium into battle with commensal Enterobacteriaceae 
over limited resources. For example, S. Typhimurium expands in the 
inflamed gut through nitrate respiration’’’’”, which results in rivalry 
with commensal Enterobacteriaceae that pursue a similar strategy”. 
S. Typhimurium can gain an edge in this competition through its ability 
to utilize a broader range of inflammation-derived electron acceptors 
than its rivals. A source of one such electron acceptor is sulfate-reducing 
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An imbalance in the gut microbiota might underlie many human 
diseases but, in most cases, the development of treatment options 
is still in its infancy. This could be in part because the mechanisms 
that lead to adverse effects in the host differ for each disease, which 
means that intervention strategies must be developed for each. The 
treatment options for antibiotic-induced dysbiosis are perhaps the 
most advanced, mainly because faecal microbiota transplantation 
can reverse this imbalance in the gut microbiota!”’. Nonetheless, the 
mechanisms through which treatment with antibiotics encourages 
an uncontrolled expansion of the obligate anaerobe C. difficile differ 
markedly from those that stimulate the growth of the facultative 
anaerobes Enterobacteriaceae, which has implications for the 
development of precision microbiome interventions. 

Mice that are treated with streptomycin have a reduced abundance 
of members of the class Clostridia!®°, which are credited with 
producing the lion’s share of the short-chain fatty acid butyrate in the 
large intestine'?. The resulting depletion of short-chain fatty acids 
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drives an expansion of Enterobacteriaceae through mechanisms that 
are not fully resolved**"*?, Depletion of Clostridia-derived butyrate 
affects the metabolism of enterocytes in the colon, which derive most 
of their energy by butyrate respiration'*’. The depletion of short-chain 
fatty acids also leads to a contraction in the pool of regulatory T cells 
in the colonic mucosa‘**"°°, These changes in the host physiology 
increase the inflammatory tone of the mucosa, as indicated by the 
elevated expression of Nos2, the gene that encodes inducible nitric 
oxide synthase, and contributes to the expansion of commensal E. coli 
through nitrate generation’*’. Although other mechanisms probably 
contribute to the post-antibiotic expansion of certain populations of 
bacteria in the gut!”°, the transfer of Clostridia, with their capacity 

for producing short-chain fatty acids, represents the most effective 
treatment for limiting the growth of E. coli in streptomycin-treated 
mice! 

By contrast, the post-antibiotic expansion of the C. difficile 
population is driven by a depletion of secondary bile salts. The liver 
produces the primary bile salts cholate and chenodeoxycholate, which 
are conjugated to the amino acids taurine (to produce taurocholate 
and taurochenodeoxycholate) or glycine (to produce glycocholate 
and glycochenodeoxycholate) and then secreted into the gut. Bile 
salt hydrolases, enzymes that are produced by many members of the 
gut microbiota, remove the conjugated amino acid from the primary 
bile salt. C. scindens is one of a limited number of species of bacteria 
that can actively transport cholate and chenodeoxycholate into its 
cytosol, where these unconjugated primary bile salts are converted 
into the secondary bile salts deoxycholate and lithocholate, which 
are subsequently secreted into the extracellular environment’? 

(Box Fig.). Although both primary and secondary bile salts induce the 
germination of C. difficile spores, only secondary bile salts efficiently 
prevent the growth of vegetative C. difficile cells'*°. By significantly 
reducing the abundance of species that are capable of producing 
deoxycholate and lithocholate, treatment with antibiotics causes a 
depletion of these secondary bile salts and promotes the expansion 

of vegetative C. difficile cells in the large intestine!*!"4*. Faecal 
microbiota transplantation restores the production of secondary bile 
salts and therefore prevents the expansion of C. difficile’“’. Direct 
supplementation of the diet with secondary bile salts warrants caution 
because increased concentrations of bile salts have been linked 

to gastrointestinal cancers’. However, inoculation with only the 
secondary-bile-salt-producing C. scindens confers mice with resistance 
to C. difficile expansion following treatment with antibiotics’®®. This 
remarkable observation opens the door to novel precision microbiome 
interventions that aim to prevent or treat the colitis that is associated 
with C. difficile infection after antibiotic therapy. 


species of Desulfovibrio from the microbiota, which release hydrogen 
sulfide, a compound that is converted to thiosulfate by the epithelium 
of the colon to avoid toxicity’. Deployment of the virulence factors of 
pathogenic bacteria leads to the recruitment of neutrophils to the intesti- 
nal mucosa, which is the histopathological hallmark of S. Typhimurium- 
induced gastroenteritis”. A fraction of these recruited neutrophils migrate 
into the lumen of the intestine — a diagnostic marker of inflammatory 
diarrhoea. In the lumen, neutrophils help to protect the mucosa by 
engulfing bacteria in the vicinity of the epithelium’, but reactive oxygen 
species that are generated by the phagocyte-produced NADPH oxidase 2 
(also known as cytochrome b-245 heavy chain) convert thiosulfate into 
tetrathionate, a respiratory electron acceptor that supports the expansion 
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of S. Typhimurium in the lumen of the inflamed gut’ (Fig. 3). Although 
tetrathionate respiration is a characteristic of Salmonella serovars and has 
been used empirically in their isolation in clinical microbiology labora- 
tories since 1923 (ref. 107), insights into the respiratory nutrient niche 
that Salmonella occupies suggest that this property is part ofa strategy to 
edge out competing commensal Enterobacteriaceae in the inflamed gut™. 

The inflammatory response of the host also ignites competition 
between commensal and pathogenic Enterobacteriaceae over trace ele- 
ments such as iron, which is less available during inflammation. IL-22 
induces the release of the antimicrobial protein lipocalin-2 (also known 
as neutrophil gelatinase-associated lipocalin) from the epithelium in 
mice and rhesus macaques'”*””’. Lipocalin-2 reduces iron availability 
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by binding to enterobactin, a low-molecular-weight iron chelator (or 
siderophore) that is produced by Enterobacteriaceae’”""". To overcome 
this, S. Typhimurium and some commensal E. coli secrete a glycosylated 
derivative of enterobactin, termed salmochelin, which is not bound by 
lipocalin-2 (ref. 108). By producing salmochelin as well as two further 
siderophores that are not bound by lipocalin-2, yersiniobactin and aero- 
bactin, the probiotic E. coli strain Nissle 1917 can limit the expansion of 
S. Typhimurium in the lumen of the inflamed gut’””. Conversely, lipoca- 
lin-2 secretion by the epithelium generates an environment that enables 
S. Typhimurium to edge out commensal Enterobacteriaceae that depend 
solely on enterobactin for the acquisition of iron’” (Fig. 3). 

Through its limitation of iron availability, intestinal inflammation also 
sets the stage for battles between Enterobacteriaceae that use protein- 
based toxins knownas colicins’” that affect a narrow range of hosts. Iron 
limitation induces the synthesis of siderophore receptor proteins for the 
bacterial outer membrane’, which also commonly serve as receptors 
for colicins'*”"®. Expression of a siderophore receptor protein termed 
the colicin I receptor (CirA) confers commensal E. coli with sensitivity 
to colicin Ib produced by S. Typhimurium". The respiratory nutrient 
niche that is generated by the inflammatory response of the host is there- 
fore a battleground on which commensal and pathogenic Enterobacte- 
riaceae struggle for dominance using a diverse arsenal of nutritional and 
antimicrobial strategies. 


Perspective and the future 

The study of the microbiome began more than a century ago. equenc- 
ing of 16S rRNA genes provided the first insights into the taxonomic 
composition of microbial communities. Later, sequencing of the com- 
plete metagenome of microbial communities provided a more detailed 
insight into the full genetic capacity of such a community. The use of 
germ-free animals, either alone or in combination with emerging tech- 
nologies such as laser-capture microdissection and transcriptomics, ena- 
bled mechanistic studies of the associations between the microbiota, the 
host and pathogenic bacteria"’. Multi-taxon insertion sequencing now 
allows researchers to investigate both the assembly and the shared and 
strain-specific dietary requirements of communities of microbes, and 
it has also facilitated the informed manipulation of such communities 
through diet''*. The development of quantitative imaging technologies 
has provided insight into the localization of microbes within the gastro- 
intestinal tract, and it has also enabled studies on the proximity of and 
interactions between microbes’. The increasing refinement and power 
of metabolomics, imaging mass spectrometry and three-dimensional 
mapping of mass-spectrometry data provide a high-resolution image of 
the complex chemistry landscape of the interactions between microbes 
and the host, which sets the stage for manipulating this chemistry to pre- 
vent or treat infectious diseases”***'°"””, A marriage of metagenomics 
and mathematical modelling promises to enhance the precision of 
microbiome reconstitution, which has proven successful for tackling 
C. difficile infections in mice’. In these exciting times, the expansion of 
multidisciplinary research is rapidly generating new technologies and 
mechanistic insights into interactions between the microbiota, the host 
and pathogenic bacteria (Box 1). = 
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Microbiome-wide association studies link 
dynamic microbial consortia to disease 


Jack A. Gilbert’, Robert A. Quinn? “, Justine Debelius®, Zhenjiang Z. Xu°, James Morton®, Neha Garg”’, Janet K. Jansson’, 


Pieter C. Dorrestein? * & Rob Knight* ° 


Rapid advances in DNA sequencing, metabolomics, proteomics and computational tools are dramatically increasing access 
to the microbiome and identification of its links with disease. In particular, time-series studies and multiple molecular 
perspectives are facilitating microbiome-wide association studies, which are analogous to genome-wide association 
studies. Early findings point to actionable outcomes of microbiome-wide association studies, although their clinical 
application has yet to be approved. An appreciation of the complexity of interactions among the microbiome and the host’s 
diet, chemistry and health, as well as determining the frequency of observations that are needed to capture and integrate 
this dynamic interface, is paramount for developing precision diagnostics and therapies that are based on the microbiome. 


he role of individual species of microbes in infectious disease has 

been known since the work of microbiologists Robert Koch and 

Louis Pasteur in the nineteenth century. Yet the part played by com- 
plex communities of microbes (known as microbiotas) in providing fer- 
tile ground for infections and in setting the stage for non-communicable 
diseases has been appreciated only in the past decade. The gut microbiota, 
for example, has been linked to a variety of conditions, some of which are 
predictable (irritable bowel syndrome’ and inflammatory bowel disease 
(IBD) in adults’ and children’), whereas others are intriguing (obesity*”, 
cardiovascular disease®, colon cancer’ and rheumatoid arthritis*) or truly 
surprising (major depression’, Parkinson's disease” and autism spectrum 
disorder’). 

Many ways in which the microbiota might drive disease have been 
identified, but their relative importance is yet to be determined. For 
instance, the taxonomic composition of the microbiota might be most 
important, and this could be influenced by the overall diversity of spe- 
cies or by the presence of particular taxa, either of which can distinguish 
healthy individuals from those with disease states. If the collective genes of 
the microbiota (the microbiome) are more important, the overall genetic 
diversity or genetic composition, or even specific genetic lineages or 
metabolic pathways, might play a crucial part in shaping a disease. How 
such genes are expressed as transcripts and proteins could also have an 
effect. If the metabolome — the set of chemicals produced by the micro- 
biota and host — is of overriding concern, whether different communi- 
ties of microbes could lead to the same metabolic and immunological 
consequences should be considered. Overall, the molecular states of the 
microbiome probably interact through myriad feedback mechanisms 
that constantly respond and react to one another to produce the observed 
disease outcomes. 

This Review describes the ways in which the microbiota and the micro- 
biome, as well as specific functions of both, have been linked to various 
diseases. It also looks at some of the technical and conceptual pitfalls that 
must be avoided when designing studies that investigate these links. Such 
issues become compounded when studies are scaled up to cover tens of 
thousands of people over time and when they are designed to understand 
subtle and systems-level effects that result from the interactions of many 


factors. Microbiome-wide association studies (MWAS)”, which capture 
this scale and the multidimensional interactions, and provide a means 
of capturing complex interactions to predict practicable links between 
microbial systems and disease states. MWAS can link whole microbiomes 
or their features to phenotypes such as disease, with appropriate controls 
for composition of the microbiota and unusual statistical characteristics 
of microbiome data sets. Although MWAS are somewhat analogous to 
genome-wide association studies (GWAS), the microbiome contains 
many more genes than does the host genome, and its composition changes 
over time within a person (Box 1). MWAS are useful for untangling the 
mechanisms that link communities of microbes and their functions to 
disease, although most clinical applications are yet to be fully realized. 
To achieve this, model systems should be devised and implemented that 
allow the testing of hypotheses on isolated and combinatorial functions 
of microbes and interventions for capturing mechanisms of action. Such 
systems should also enable these ideas to be applied more generally to the 
complex communities of microbes that inhabit the body. 


Microbial biomarkers 

The human microbiota is the collection of microscopic organisms that 
live in the body, and it contains representatives from all domains of life: 
the archaea, the bacteria and the eukarya. Viruses, including bacterio- 
phages, are not always encompassed by the definition of the microbiota. 
They probably should be, however, because they can shape the structure 
of the community through top-down ecological control and they have 
their own effects on the immune system of the host'’. Most approaches to 
identifying microbial changes have applied biomarker discovery to test for 
differences between people with the conditions of interest and controls. 
Changes in the structure of the microbiota that are associated with disease 
states can occur at any taxonomic rank and along any relevant branch of 
the phylogenetic tree. For example, changes at the phylum level have been 
reported in human obesity” and IBD’, and strain-level associations have 
been made with the metabolism of drugs in humans“. For instance, the 
risk of colon cancer in mice increases in the presence of particular strains 
of Escherichia coli that express a gene cluster that produces a genotoxic 
secondary metabolite called colibactin’*. Between these extremes, changes 
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BOX1 


Microbiome-wide association studies (MWAS) are similar in concept 
to GWAS: the goal of both is to link a complex collection of features 
(for example, species or genes) to phenotype. However, there are 
important differences between the two. First, there are many more 
microbial genes than human ones, with some studies estimating 

that there are more than 100 microbial genes for every human 
gene**!!1-113_ Consequently, the issue of multiple comparisons is of 
greater importance to MWAS. Second, all individuals share almost the 
same collection of human genes but their dissimilarity in microbial 
species and microbial genes is much greater**!"*. Third, genes in the 
human genome can be counted easily but most microbiome data 
comes in the form of relative abundance. Compositional statistics 
therefore apply and the data cannot be represented in familiar 
Euclidean spaces. As a result, microbiome analyses are very prone 

to misinterpretation. For instance, it is impossible to infer the growth 
or decay of microbes purely on the basis of relative abundance data 
because the growth of one species could also be explained by the 
decline of all other species. Last, whereas the human genome is 
essentially fixed within an individual (except in special cases such 

as the immune system and cancer), the microbiome of each person 
changes profoundly throughout his or her lifetime. Several designs for 
MWAS link the overall microbiome to specific phenotypes. A number of 
important questions must therefore be asked when designing MWAS. 


@ At what level will the microbiome or microbiota be assessed? 
MWAS can be carried out using species, genes, functional categories 
of genes or, less frequently, transcripts and proteins as features. 
Metabolome-wide association studies are also possible, and they 

can be carried out at the level of individual spectra, groups of related 
spectra or pathways. These analyses often give different results; for 
example, in the Human Microbiome Project, pathway-level analysis of 
the shotgun metagenomic data suggested that much less variability 
existed between people than did taxon-level analysis. 

@ Will the microbiome be examined in terms of overall variation 

or as a collection of individual features? Techniques for reducing 

the dimensionality of the microbiome include: clustering, principal 
coordinates analysis (PCoA) with a variety of distance metrics, 
principal component analysis, correspondence analysis, factor analysis 
and discriminant analysis. In clustering analyses, which include 
enterotyping, samples are grouped into clusters. The resulting clusters 
are then tested for association with a phenotype (for example, whether 
the resting levels of blood glucose are identical in each cluster). During 
dimensionality reduction, one or more axes are discovered through 

a supervised or an unsupervised approach, and the dependence of 


Principles of microbiome-wide association studies 


phenotype on locations along these axes is tested, for example, by 
correlation approaches. Supervised approaches such as discriminant 
analysis make use of phenotype labels and provide the projection 
of the data that best separates these class labels. Statistical tests of 
location on the resulting axes must therefore be used with caution 
because even small departures from the random model can lead to 
apparent separation when there is none. Unsupervised approaches 
such as PCoA use only the intrinsic similarities and differences in the 
samples; however, they may not reveal separation by phenotypic state 
even when it exists (because it could come only in later principal axes). 
Techniques for associating individual features of the microbiome 
with phenotype, including appropriate statistics for repeated 
measures, are Metastats'!*, DESeq2 (ref. 115) and ANCOM (analysis of 
composition of microbiomes)!!°, as well as various machine-learning 
approaches such as Random Forests?”. Unfortunately, it is also 
challenging to infer differentially significant species in compositional 
data sets. Many state-of-the-art tools make assumptions about the 
underlying data to identify significantly different species. Analysts need 
to gauge the assumptions given by each tool before applying them 
to their data sets because these assumptions are typically not true of 
real-world data. 
@ What corrections will be performed for multiple statistical 
comparisons, sparsity and compositionality of the data, and other 
features of microbiome and related data sets? Often, associations 
will be sought between the microbiome (as a whole or as a collection 
of features) and measures of phenotype. In many of these studies, 
the differences between phenotypes can be described by a select 
few features. Conventional statistical tests can be confounded by the 
underlying ecology. For instance, multiple microbes can share the 
same functional roles. As a result, differences in microbial abundances 
might yield the same phenotype. Analyses should be separated 
into planned analyses (those chosen before the analysis) and 
ad hoc analyses (those performed after); ad hoc analyses should be 
considered to be exploratory rather than formal statistical tests. 
@ How will causality be established? Causality can be approached 
in a number of ways: through prospective longitudinal studies that 
demonstrate that a microbial or metabolic change precedes the 
disease phenotype; the demonstration that a clinical manipulation 
of the microbiome affects the disease process; preclinical work in 
mice or other animal models that demonstrates the plausibility of a 
mechanism; or establishment of the activity of chemical products of 
the microbiome that are linked to specific microbes or the genes that 
produce them. Studies that combine animal models with proof-of- 
relevance in people are especially effective, although they are rare. 


at the genus level are useful for many applications, including microbial 
source tracking" and, more controversially, defining enterotypes, which 
are classifications of types of microbial communities in the gut”. 


Taxonomic biomarkers 

Most studies have focused on identifying single organisms as biomarkers, 
but separating collections of samples on the basis of similarity between 
communities has also been useful for a wide range of diseases, including 
IBD". However, the extent to which the choice of metric for pairwise 
comparisons of communities can influence the result is not widely appre- 
ciated. The fit between the data and a statistical model is often used to 
assess the validity of the technique. But when a collection of samples is 
highly heterogeneous, which includes situations as simple as the collec- 
tion of skin samples from different people, models that better fit the data 
in the original data set might provide no clear biological interpretation. 


Importantly, this problem cannot be overcome by collecting more data 
because using the incorrect statistical model can obscure results that 
can be clearly determined, even with limited numbers of DNA or RNA 
sequences”, The choice of distance metric, level of taxonomic resolution 
or a particular taxon to focus on can involve dozens of further, implicit, 
comparisons that also must be accounted for statistically. 

The identification of interactions between microbes is essential for 
microbial ecology. Correlation networks have proved useful for distilling 
relevant links from a morass of potential interactions. However, inter- 
pretation is still complex for two reasons. First, the abundance of specific 
microorganisms in each microbiota is sampled through a multinomial 
distribution, which leads to large numbers of negative correlations and 
induces a substantial bias in network topology. Second, taxonomic data 
are extremely sparse: most samples have zero abundance of a particular 
organism. Because of these correlation problems, network analyses can 
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Figure 1 | Sources of metabolites from the human microbiome. The core 
physiology of the microbial cells that make up the microbiome can produce 
by-products and intermediates that affect health, including short-chain fatty 
acids (such as acetate) and tryptophan metabolites. Secondary (or specialized) 
metabolites are produced from accessory genetic elements that are often 
transferred horizontally between microbes. Some of these metabolites, 
including colibactin’’ and rhamnolipids™ (Rha-Rha-C10-C10), are known to 
cause disease. Microbes can also alter metabolites that are produced by the host, 
such as bile acids''® (CA, cholic acid) and even drugs that are consumed, such as 
acetaminophen (paracetamol). DCA, deoxycholic acid; Rha, rhamnose. 


be inherently flawed”. Despite such limitations, taxonomic correlation 
networks have identified microbial interactions that are linked to disease, 
including beneficial and harmful networks of microbes that are associated 
with Crohn's disease”. 

These examples of successful biomarker discovery have yet to provide 
standard guidelines; however, they have produced interesting findings. 
For example, a higher level of taxonomic resolution is not always better. 
16S ribosomal RNA operational taxonomic units (OTUs), which are clus- 
ters of sequences that are defined by sequence identity, at the species level 
are best for matching samples, yet this taxonomic level actually decreases 
the accuracy of classifying individuals as lean or obese”. The level of reso- 
lution is therefore dependent on the context. 


Functional biomarkers 

Shotgun metagenomics, the sequencing of fragments from total DNA 
rather than of specific genes, provides more-complete information about 
the microbial community and enables many powerful analyses, although 
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the choice can be bewildering, even to experienced researchers in the field. 
As well as identifying taxa down to the level of strains or genomic single- 
nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs), DNA sequences can be grouped into 
many functional classifications using databases such as KEGG (Kyoto 
Encyclopedia of Genes and Genomes), COG (Clusters of Orthologous 
Groups of Proteins), GO (Gene Ontology) and EggNOG (Evolutionary 
Genealogy of Genes: Non-supervised Orthologous Groups). Metagenom- 
ics studies”** commonly showa surprising consistency in functional pro- 
files, although the limited variation that does exist can often be explained 
by taxonomy. Studies that separate samples of interest from controls at dif- 
ferent functional resolutions, are yet to be adequately performed, however. 
Shotgun metagenomics seems to outperform amplicon-based taxonomic 
analysis in the identification of individuals (compare ref. 25 with ref. 26). 
Re-analysis of 16S rRNA amplicon data using oligotyping”, a technique 
that is based on the fine detail of polymorphisms, has improved resolu- 
tion, and this is demonstrated by its ability to identify sexual partners 
through shared sequences. No examples are thought to exist in which 
shotgun metagenomics has been able to identify a medically relevant 
trait that could not have been revealed through taxonomic analysis alone, 
although the potential for doing so is high. 

Integrating human metagenomic and metabolomic profiles has great 
potential for discriminating between disease traits (Fig. 1). The ability 
to systematically link the variance in metabolomic data between sam- 
ples with changes in the composition and structure of communities of 
microbes from the same samples enables not only improved resolution but 
also the potential to infer the mechanisms that produce observed trends™. 
This potential is highlighted by a study” that shows how the microbiome 
alters bile-acid metabolite profiles during the establishment of Clostridium 
difficile in mice. Similarly, the ability to link metabolite profiles in urine 
and blood serum to microbial metabolism in the gut can help to synthe- 
size links between dysbiosis (an imbalance of microbes in the body) and 
the onset of neurological symptoms that are associated with conditions 
such as autism spectrum disorder in a mouse model”. Metaproteomics 
is also enabling the identification of new biomarkers. Proteins such as 
L-lactate dehydrogenase and arginine deiminase, as well as those that 
are involved in the synthesis of exopolysaccharides, iron metabolism 
and the immune response, seem to be indicative of a healthy human 
oral cavity”. The combination of microbial community profiling with 
metabolomics and proteomics has precipitated understanding of how 
the microbiota responds to specific disease states, including IBD” ™*. The 
combined findings reveal specific species (for example, Faecalibacterium 
prausnitzii), proteins and metabolites that are involved in the metabolism 
of butyrate and bile acids, which can be used to differentiate between 
individuals with inflammation of the ileum that is the result of Crohn’s 
disease and those with inflammation of the colon and a healthy gut. In 
another example”, children with non-alcoholic fatty liver disease show a 
significant increase in Gammaproteobacteria and Prevotella as well as in 
levels of ethanol and certain short-chain fatty acids (SCFAs), which leads 
to an increase in energy production and a decrease in the metabolism of 
carbohydrates and amino acids and in the activity of the urea cycle and 
urea transport systems. 


From correlation to causation 

A crucial challenge for the field is to move beyond associations between 
the microbiome and specific clinical states towards the establishment of 
causality. The importance of MWAS with large cohorts in determining 
causality should not be underestimated. The limitation of the case- 
control model is that it is impossible to distinguish whether the micro- 
biome drives the disease, the disease drives the microbiome or if both 
are modified by a confounding factor. For example, a lack of replication 
of the microbiota differences that separate people with type 2 diabetes 
from controls in Chinese and European cohorts was found to be due to 
variation in the levels of usage of the drug metformin, which is used only 
in the disease state and with different frequencies in the two populations 
and which had a large and unanticipated effect on their microbiotas”. 
Consequently, the effect that had been attributed to the disease was 
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actually the result of the treatment. 

Several popular methods exist for identifying causality, each of which 
has specific strengths and weaknesses. Prospective longitudinal studies, 
such as of the CHILD (Canadian Healthy Infant Longitudinal Devel- 
opment) birth cohort, allow researchers to test whether changes in the 
microbiome precede or follow the development of disease. Such studies 
are expensive, however, and can require large populations to capture rare 
events. Ifit is difficult to continue to collect samples, the study population 
can also be affected by attrition. Intervention studies, in which a deliberate 
clinical event such as the administration ofa drug is used to drive change 
in the microbiome and phenotypes, are useful, but it is often unethical to 
withhold treatment from a control group to isolate the effect of the spe- 
cific intervention. Interventions such as faecal microbiota transplantation 
also face substantial regulatory hurdles, especially in the United States. 
The comparison of identical and non-identical twins can be valuable for 
unravelling genetic differences in the host: causality can be established 
because the microbiome is not known to modify the inheritable host 
genome. However, such cohorts are difficult to assemble and privacy 
issues can be considerable, especially when the same twins are used in 
many studies. Animal models can be helpful for establishing mechanisms, 
but the quantitative importance of these mechanisms for human disease 
is often less clear. For example, the demonstration that faecal microbiota 
transplantation from people who are lean or obese to germ-free mice 
can confer differences in adiposity indicates that microbes can affect this 
phenotype, but it does not establish that transplantation can affect the 
weight of obese people”. 


The metabolome reveals important microbial activities 
Metabolomic biomarkers are especially useful for diagnostics because 
changes in metabolism can be rapid and can reveal the physiological state 
of both the host and its microbiota. Such biomarkers are also the end 
products of the metabolism of microbes and they can provide mechanistic 
explanations for particular associations between microbes and disease. 
The metabolome is being characterized through metabolomics (the study 
of the complete repertoire of molecules in the body, which is analogous to 
genomics, the study of the complete repertoire of genes in the genome), 
metabonomics (the comparison of general metabolomics profiles with 
their many unidentified compounds, rather than the comparison of spe- 
cific metabolites within profiles) and exposomics (the study of cumulative 
exposures to molecules from the environment)”. A crucial challenge 
for the characterization of these molecules is that only about 1.8% of 
the chemical data that can be collected with mass spectrometry can be 
annotated”, Unlike the genomics community, the mass-spectrometry 
community lacks adequate mechanisms of knowledge dissemination that 
enable data reuse. To overcome this challenge, the community is develop- 
inga plethora of resources to store data from mass spectrometry, includ- 
ing databases such as MassBank, METLIN, MetaboLights and the Human 
Metabolome Database (HMDB), the Metabolomics Workbench plat- 
form and the software OpenMS. Its efforts have also led to GNPS (Global 
Natural Products Social Molecular Networking), the first crowdsourced 
platform that enables the community-driven curation of mass-spectrom- 
etry data and dissemination of existing knowledge of mass spectrometry 
in the public domain". Ultimately, these databases and infrastructures 
for analysis will allow the estimation of metabolite flux from the genomes 
to enable prediction of the overall function of communities of microbes”. 
Although a few strains of gut microbes are pathogenic, most are harmless 
or beneficial to health; similarly, some molecules that are produced by 
microbes are detrimental to the health of the host®, but most are innocu- 
ous or even beneficial“. Metabolites are particularly important agents of 
the human microbiome. This is because molecules that are produced by 
the microbiota can cross epithelial barriers more freely than the microbes 
to cause systemic effects at distant sites in the body. 

The small-molecule repertoire of the human microbiome consists of 
four groups. The first is composed of primary metabolites, which are mol- 
ecules produced by the catabolic and anabolic reactions that are required 
for cellular growth and homeostasis. The second group comprises 
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specialized metabolites, which includes virulence factors, secondary 
metabolites and natural products. These compounds are produced by 
accessory genetic elements that are often acquired through horizontal 
gene transfer, and they are designed to directly influence the cells of the 
host and other microbes (Fig. 1). Knowledge of changes in the second- 
ary metabolites can be useful for understanding toxins, quorum sensing 
and beneficial secondary metabolites of food such as lycopenoids and 
carotenoids. The third group is composed of metabolites produced by 
cells of the host or from exogenous sources that are directly modified 
by microbial enzymes to create unique chemical products. Knowledge 
of changes in this group can be useful for understanding how microbes 
modify products of the host’s metabolism. The final group is the expo- 
some, which describes the chemistry and metabolites that are encoun- 
tered through exposure to personal-care products, medical intervention, 
food or the environment. Knowledge of changes in this group is especially 
useful for understanding how compounds that are applied to the body, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally, can trigger toxic responses 
or can be modified into forms that differ in activity from the originally 
applied compound. Although decades of research on primary metabolism 
have led to a good understanding of these four groups of metabolites, 
the specialized metabolome of microbes is a veritable sea of unknown 


chemistry*”*. 


Linking metabolomes to health and disease 

Evidence is accumulating that the metabolic output of the microbial 
metabolome has a direct impact on human health. Significant opportu- 
Nities exist to elucidate the mechanisms that result in this effect. However, 
current methods of chemical annotation can identify only a small fraction 
of detected metabolites within the metabolome”, and models for testing 
hypotheses about the interactions among microbes, their molecules and 
the host are challenging to use. 

The best-known examples of microbiome-derived primary metabolites 
that affect human health are probably the SCFAs. SCFAs such as ace- 
tate, propionate and butyrate are produced through the fermentation of 
dietary fibre by gut microbes and then absorbed by epithelial cells, which 
provides them with energy”. Defects in the production of SCFAs have 
been linked to many conditions, including IBD®”, although it is unclear 
whether testing for SCFA levels per se has clinical value. 

The development of germ-free animal models has been very useful for 
identifying primary metabolites produced or altered by the microbiota of 
the host. A comparison of metabolomes from germ-free and colonized 
mice revealed that indole-3-propionic acid and other products of tryp- 
tophan metabolism are found only in mice with an intact microbiota 
and are associated with the presence of Clostridium sporogenes”. These 
tryptophan metabolites are thought to affect neuronal signalling in the 
gut and brain”. But their role in human health remains elusive. 

Some specialized metabolites from the human microbiota are known 
to cause disease. For instance, colibactin induces double-strand breaks in 
the DNA of human cells”. The genetic machinery for the production of 
colibactin can be transferred from pathogenic to non-pathogenic strains 
of E. coli. Colibactin is associated with colorectal cancer in mouse mod- 
els’ and provides an example of how commensal microbes of the gut can 
harbour or acquire specialized metabolites that can result in disease”. 
The true pathogenic elements within the human microbiota might be the 
genetic islands encoding specialized metabolites that circulate within the 
microbial ecosystem, rather than the core genomes of pathogenic species 
(Fig. 1). The prevalence of these genetic islands could be associated with 
the prevalence of microbiome-associated diseases; it is here that the inter- 
face between GWAS and MWAS can best be understood. Tests at the level 
of single genes, such as for genes that are necessary for colibactin produc- 
tion, might prove more useful for identifying preventive treatments than 
would tests for the presence or absence of specific taxa, akin to the way 
that levels of glucose or insulin are measured for diabetes. 


Integration of multi-omics studies 
To comprehensively understand the role of the human microbiome and 
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its metabolome in health and disease, integrative analyses are needed that 
apply ‘omics’ techniques to animal or other empirical models. Integrative 
analysis can help to identify the effect of treatment with antibiotics on the 
gut microbiota during infection with Clostridium difficile in both mice 
and people™. A multidisciplinary approach that employs mathematical 
modelling, 16S rRNA gene sequencing, metagenome sequencing and 
animal models identified how microbiotas can help the hosts to resist 
C. difficile infection, which led to the identification of Clostridium scindens 
as a candidate for resistance to infection in mouse models. In a study of 
24 people who took antibiotics while undergoing chemotherapy”, half 
had active C. difficile infections, which suggests that there is an association 
between C. scindens and resistance to infection with C. difficile. Preven- 
tion of C. difficile infections through transfer of C. scindens to animals 
that were undergoing treatment with antibiotics confirmed this role”. 
Metagenomic and metabolomic-based findings” have been used to iden- 
tify the importance of bile acids in this resistance to infection, and subse- 
quent experiments showed that certain levels of specific bile acids were 
associated with resistance to C. difficile during treatment with antibiotics. 
This work is an excellent example of how a comprehensive approach to 
microbiome analysis can link the microbiome to disease. The next step is 
to translate such findings into clinically useful tests. 

The resident microbiota of the human gut has an important role in 
modulating the efficacy and toxicity of pharmaceuticals'**”. Variability 
in the microbiomes of individuals™ leads to differences in the metabo- 
lism of drugs and therefore in effective dose availability and side effects. 
Simultaneous measurement of variability in both the microbiome and the 
metabolome will play an important part in identifying causative mecha- 
nisms of xenobiotic metabolism. The role of microbiome-associated drug 
toxicity is exemplified in the treatment of colon cancer with irinotecan, 
which resulted in decreased efficacy of the drug in 40% of treated indi- 
viduals”. Irinotecan is reactivated in the gut by microbial B-glucuronidase 
enzymes, which leads to diarrhoea and prevents administration of the 
appropriate dose. Inhibitors that modulate the activity of the commen- 
sal microbiota by specifically inhibiting the B-glucuronidase enzyme in 
bacteria are in clinical trials”. This represents a precedent for the trans- 
lation of metabolic mechanisms of the human microbiota into clinical 
applications and highlights the importance of investigations in the fields 
of pharmacomicrobiomics” and pharmacometabonomics*’™. In con- 
junction with testing for the genes that encode these enzymes, inhibitor- 
based therapies could increase the efficacy of irinotecan, although the 
diagnostic and therapeutic system this approach requires has yet to be 
demonstrated. Advanced data acquisition and computing and stream- 
lined analysis pipelines are enabling multi-omics analysis to be performed 
on clinically relevant timescales, and the adaption of multi-omics micro- 
biome analysis in the clinic will probably emerge within the next decade”. 
Future prospects should also reflect on how inhibiting specific enzymes 
of commensal microbes affects the overall activity and structure of the 
gut microbiota in the longer term. 


Dynamics of the microbiome 

Although many MWAS take a case-control approach, understanding 
how the microbiome as a whole changes remains a challenge. Relatively 
few studies have assessed the whole microbiome at many time points; 
such studies point towards using dynamic — rather than static — features 
as the input for MWAS. It is challenging to capture the dynamics of an 
invisible microbial world through snapshots of its current state. However, 
the situation has vastly improved in the past 15 years, during which DNA 
sequencing costs dropped by a factor of about one million. By increasing 
the frequency and depth of observations, the rate and directionality of the 
transfer of bacteria between ecosystems is starting to be inferred. 


Assessing the transfer of microbes between environments 

The application of microbial survey techniques to built environments 
and the people who inhabit those spaces has shown the utility of high 
spatiotemporal resolution for inferring interactions between people and 
surfaces in the environmentat the microbiome level™. But even with daily 
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sampling and observations at multiple sites on each individual (such as 
the nose, the hand and the foot), as well as their pets and surfaces in their 
home, it is still difficult to make more than comparative statements about 
the microbial similarity of surfaces and changes in this similarity over 
time. Higher-resolution temporal analysis, such as hourly sampling®, can 
improve appreciation of the successional dynamics of these communities. 
These tools have not yet been applied to understanding how consistently 
specific components of the microbiota are transferred to or from people, 
let alone within the body. Alternative approaches, such as using differen- 
tial coverage of parts of the microbial genome to infer activity in a single 
sample”, have great promise for directly revealing activity, but samples 
still need to be assessed across time points because the activity of microbes 
can change rapidly in response to conditions. Direct monitoring of the 
transfer of microbes between environments and of the rapid dynamics in 
those environments will require a substantial improvement in the deter- 
mination of genotypic resolution and temporal and spatial sampling. Near 
real-time microbial epidemiology is being demonstrated with genotypic 
resolution (at the strain level) through the rapid genomic sequencing 
of individual species of pathogenic microbes in hospital settings”. It is 
essential that this technology is developed to be more applicable to entire 
communities of microbes, especially because the most important inputs 
to M<WAS might not be the relative abundance of each microbe or gene 
at a single time point but rather the variations in particular species over 
time, as well as their co-variations in linked environments. 


Tracking pathogenic infections 

Clinical application of MWAS inspires a vision of a future in which the 
studies are used to track entire communities of microorganisms involved 
in the complex ‘pathobiomes that are associated with different disease 
states. For example, the transfer of bacteria from mother to child might 
be tracked and augmented by personalized microbial therapies that range 
from vaginal innoculation™ to customized prebiotic and probiotic sup- 
plements that are based on breast milk. This would require automated 
approaches to quantify the abundance and composition (at serotype reso- 
lution) of whole communities of bacteria, as well as rapid deployment of 
MWAS techniques to determine current health status or to predict future 
health status from the trajectories. Although such sensors are not yet avail- 
able, key platforms are being developed that will provide a substantial 
improvement on existing systems”. However, real-time interpretation of 
the vast quantity of data that are produced by these sensors will require 
a radical improvement in automated data processing. This will demand 
the integration of statistical modelling, high-performance computing and 
engineering to enable high-throughput transfer, interpretation and visu- 
alization of spatiotemporal data. Despite the limitations of existing cor- 
relation network techniques (that is, their sparsity and compositionality), 
network analysis has helped to uncover real associations in complex data. 
One useful example of the prediction of interactions, and subsequent 
validation of the prediction through empirical observation, comes 
from marine microbial ecology: network analysis has been applied to 
microbial-community sequence data to predict an interaction between an 
acoel flatworm (Symsagittifera sp.) and a green microalga (Tetraselmis sp.), 
and the finding was subsequently validated using microscopy’. An exam- 
ple in people is the use of correlation network analysis to demonstrate the 
connectivity of organisms in the microbiota of human milk. Cooperative 
and opportunistic subgroups have been identified in which the oppor- 
tunistic pathogenic species could, in principle, be suppressed through 
competitive exclusion”, pointing to therapeutic approaches based on pro- 
biotics (that directly introduce beneficial competing microorganisms) 
or prebiotics (that encourage the growth of beneficial microorganisms). 
The movement of microbes between environments cannot be captured 
by these methods, but the ability of these microorganisms to establish 
themselves and proliferate on arrival can be inferred through an under- 
standing of the ecological network of their destination and their ability to 
incorporate. In early life, the shifting sands of an infant’s microbiota can 
lead to an increase or decrease in the colonization success of particular 
microorganisms™. These dynamics have been tracked using longitudinal 
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characterization in work that has demonstrated the correlations between 
the microbiota of mother and child, especially after vaginal delivery, as 
well as the influence of this interaction on the transitional succession 
of microbial ecology in the child’s gut”. The application of longitudinal 
design to MWAS would significantly improve the ability to understand 
the complex linkage between the microbiome and disease, and it would 
also improve knowledge of the link between environmental exposure and 
health outcomes through MWAS-enabled epidemiological investigations. 
Projects such as the Integrative Human Microbiome Project ({HMP)” are 
beginning to apply these approaches to larger populations. 


The visualization of complex longitudinal data 

Visualization improves the interpretation of data and could help to guide 
clinical decision-making”. For example, temporal dynamics could be 
observed in the human gut following a faecal microbiota transplant to 
treat a C. difficile infection”, and the successional dynamics of infant 
microbial development could be explored”. Better visualization can 
also help to define the stability, resistance to perturbation and resilience 
to change of microbial communities; however, the quality of the initial 
experimental design is important. Healthy adults have unique microbial 
dynamics, yet patterns of stability and resistance show elements of similar- 
ity, which hints at the potential for universal ecological rules that define 
these relationships between individuals”. Determining the frequency at 
which longitudinal samples should be taken to capture the dynamics that 
are relevant to a specific disease state is an open problem”. For instance, 
two studies with different sampling intervals*” found conflicting results 
with regards to the stability of the microbiota during pregnancy, although 
differences in dietary intervention could have confounded the patterns. 
Capturing the temporal dynamics of specific characteristics, such as the 
level of glucose in the blood or behavioural traits, also presents a constant 
challenge. The frequency at which various types of data show patterns that 
enable the integration and mechanistic prediction of microbial interac- 
tions should be considered. In an era of precision medicine, an under- 
standing of when and how often different sources of information must 
be acquired to enable the appropriate integration of data is paramount. 
At best, inappropriate sampling frequencies fail to produce correlations 
even when mechanistic interactions exist; at worst, they produce mis- 
leading information, which might lead to the identification of incorrect 
biomarkers or therapeutic targets. 


From explanation to prediction 
The microbiome, or even the microbiota, could be used to predict the 
onset of disease before it occurs and to guide individualized therapies. 


Stratification on the basis of the microbiome 

The stratification of people for treatment holds considerable promise. For 
example, variation in the toxicity of acetaminophen (paracetamol) in the 
liver is largely caused by differences in how the drug, which is an analogue 
of the naturally occurring amino acid tyrosine, is metabolized through 
the tyrosine sulfonation pathway”. Similarly, the effectiveness of digoxin 
depends on whether the gut of an individual contains specific strains of 
Eggerthella lenta, the plasmids of which encode an enzyme that rapidly 
degrades digoxin and renders it ineffective’. Similar stories are emerg- 
ing for many other classes of drug, which suggests that incorporating 
the gut microbiome into the stratification of participants in clinical trials 
and the prescription of medication could be of great value. An especially 
interesting example is the emerging relationship between trimethylamine 
N-oxide (TMAO) and cardiovascular disease. People can metabolize cho- 
line, which is found in dietary sources such as red meat and cheese, in a 
variety of ways. One such pathway is catalysed by groups of bacteria that 
are found only in some individuals: choline is metabolized to trimethyl- 
amine, which is then oxidized to TMAO, a compound that contributes 
to the formation of atherosclerotic plaques through mechanisms not yet 
well understood”, although work in mice suggests a possible pathway*. 
Inhibition of the enzyme that produces TMAO or targeting relevant 
bacteria could therefore provide potent weapons against heart disease. 


REVIEW 


BOX 2 
Integrating the host 
genome into MWAS 


Although, intuitively, the host genome was thought to be important 
in shaping the microbiome, evidence to support this had been 
lacking. Single genes have been known to exert large effects on the 
gut microbiome in mice; for example, the ob/ob*?!® and Toll-like 
receptor 5 knockout models?!? of obesity have been well studied, 
and the changes in the microbiota that are induced by a single- 
allele mutation can even confer part of the adiposity phenotype 
when transmitted by oral gavage to a genetically normal mouse. 
Consequently, it is well established that a genetic change can trigger 
an aberrant microbial community that is transmissible and can 
transmit the phenotype. Studies of panels of mice have shown that 
diet has a much larger effect on the microbiota than does the host 
genotype’, and this is consistent with the observation that studies 
consisting of only dozens of people are unable to demonstrate that 
monozygotic twins are more similar in composition and function 
of their microbiota than are dizygotic twins”*. However, larger 
studies composed of hundreds of individuals are able to find a 
small association between host genetics and the overall microbial 
community!*"!2, Intriguingly, a few taxa seem to be highly heritable, 
notably Christensenella, which is associated with leanness and even 
leads to weight reduction when fed to germ-free mice inoculated 
with the gut microbiota of obese people!””. 


Conversely, it might be possible to predict whether a particular diet has 
adverse consequences for the heart at the level of the individual rather 
than the population. A study™ involving hundreds of people was able to 
demonstrate this potential for diabetes; it used continuous monitoring of 
blood-glucose levels to understand the effects of standardized meals and 
their dietary components. Remarkably, ice cream was less deleterious than 
white rice for some people’ blood glucose, and differences such as these 
could largely be predicted by the microbiota (and not by other factors). 
Consequently, using the microbiota to reduce the immense variability 
experienced by those who receive dietary therapies holds much promise. 

Several studies have substantially advanced the field towards the goal 
of using the microbiome or the microbiota to predict disease before it 
occurs. Fascinatingly, different diseases have different dynamics. Gingi- 
vitis, an inflammation of the gums that can be reversed with thorough 
cleaning of the teeth, shows relapse trends that are specific to individu- 
als, which indicates that a person's unique gingivitis- causing community 
of microbes returns in a predictable way*’. By contrast, many individu- 
als carry the same community of dental-caries-causing bacteria, yet the 
emergence of caries can be predicted months in advance of observable 
clinical symptoms by monitoring changes in the microbiota®. Similarly, 
the development of rheumatoid arthritis can be predicted using both oral 
and gut microbial biomarkers”. The potential use of oral biomarkers to 
predict disease that emerges at less accessible sites in the body is exciting. 
The oral microbiota and gut microbiota share many community mem- 
bers, yet the structures of communities are highly distinct, and only weak 
associations have been found between them”. The oral cavity provides 
an ideal site for non-invasive sampling and biomarker testing; the ability 
to use the oral microbiota to predict disease, following MWAS, there- 
fore has tremendous promise. Predictive models are also being applied 
to many other sites in the body and to many other conditions, including 
obesity”, IBD®” and acne”). 


An evidence scale for microbiome studies 
Although many studies have reported links between the microbiome and 


disease, technical variation between the studies, the effects of which often 
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exceed those of the underlying biology, makes it difficult to compare and 
interpret MWAS findings”. Efforts to quantify methodological effects 
enable considerable progress to be made towards performing large-scale 
epidemiological studies of the microbiome””’, but the ability to determine 
when specific biases require studies to be analysed separately rather than 
together still relies on intuition. 

Crohn's disease represents one of the best-studied links between the 
microbiome and disease. Multiple studies'*’*”*, including investigations 
of a cohort of Swedish twins (n = 40 pairs of twins)”, have revealed 
the depletion of beneficial members of the microbiota (for example, 
F. prausnitzii, a producer of butyrate) in people with inflammation in 
the small intestine that is associated with Crohn’s disease, known as 
ileal Crohn’s disease, compared with those who have inflammation of 
the colon or with healthy individuals. Increases in Proteobacteria have 
also been seen in these and many other studies*’*’. Analysis of faecal 
samples from the Swedish twin cohort* also revealed the depletion in 
ileal Crohn's disease of proteins required for the metabolism of butyrate, 
whereas metabolite analysis™ revealed an increase in the amounts of some 
bile-acid metabolites and pancreatic enzymes, as well as thousands of 
unidentified metabolites, that could be used to differentiate people with 
Crohn's disease from healthy individuals. 

Type 1 diabetes has been studied in many disparate but small cohorts 
(n< 20 per group per study) of newly diagnosed children”*”’. These stud- 
ies identified an elevated relative abundance of Bacteroides and a reduced 
relative abundance of Prevotella in those with the disease compared with 
controls. A longitudinal study” of children with a high risk of developing 
diabetes determined that increases in a diversity (the diversity of species at 
a particular site in the body) during development were slowed in children 
who went on to develop diabetes (n = 4) but not in seroconverters without 
clinical symptoms (n = 7) or in healthy children (n = 22). A metabolic 
study in a different cohort found that children who developed diabetes 
(n= 50) had lower levels of triglycerides compared with controls (n = 67). 
Seroconversion was associated with a transient increase in 2-hydroxy- 
butryate and a decrease in ketoleucine. Some of these metabolites might 
have microbial origins. 

Rheumatoid arthritis, a disease not typically thought of as 
being associated with the gut or the mouth, has been linked to the 
microbiomes of both. People with rheumatoid arthritis demonstrate 
consistently increased relative abundances of species of Prevotella in their 
oral and gut microbiotas**””*. Those with newly diagnosed (n= 31) and 
chronic (m = 32) rheumatoid arthritis have higher rates of periodontal 
disease than do healthy controls (n = 18), even when other risk factors 
such as age and smoking are taken into account”. Amplicon sequenc- 
ing has shown that Prevotella and Leptotrichia OTUs are increased in 
individuals with rheumatoid arthritis, independent of their periodon- 
tal disease status”*. Metagenomic profiling of oral and gut microbiomes 
has identified elevated levels of Prevotella copri in people with rheuma- 
toid arthritis (n = 115) compared with controls (n = 97), as well as an 
enrichment in Gram-positive microorganisms, including members of 
the family Veillonellaceae”’. The presence of Lactobacillus salivarius 
in the oral cavity and faeces correlates positively with antibody titres, 
and this microorganism was more likely to be present in active cases of 
rheumatoid arthritis than in controls. Treatment with disease-modifying 
antirheumatic drugs can partially restore characteristics of the control 
microbiome, including decreased levels of Prevotella, in individuals with 
rheumatoid arthritis”. 

Cardiovascular disease” has been linked to high levels of TMAO, 
a metabolite of phosphotidylcholine, and TMAO is strongly correlated 
with both atherosclerotic plaques in a mouse model*® and adverse car- 
diovascular outcomes in people”””’. TMAO has been implicated in other 
conditions that involve the vascular system, including renal disease’ 
and colon cancer’. Treatment with antibiotics attenuates the production 
of TMAO in both mice’ and people” after challenge with phosphotidyl- 
choline. Alterations have been seen in 16S rRNA amplicon sequencing 
profiles of adults from Sweden” and China’” who have experienced 
cardiovascular events, although the same OTUs were not identified in 
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both cohorts. TMAO might also modulate platelet function and the 
risk of developing thrombosis in people’. Subsequent experiments in 
conventional mice have confirmed that TMAO has a role in thrombo- 
sis, whereas germ-free mice seem to be protected from developing this 
phenotype™. In conventional mice, long-term exposure to dietary cho- 
line altered the composition of the microbiome, and several candidate 
taxa, including the families Lachnospiraceae and Mogibacteriaceae, were 
negatively associated with thrombosis. Interestingly, the identification 
of the role of TMAO in cardiovascular disease began ina study of serum 
metabolites, and only later moved to studies of the microbiome. 

The links between autism spectrum disorder and the microbiome 
remain controversial; although studies in people have provided statisti- 
cally significant associations, they can be confounded by factors that 
include the diet, gastrointestinal issues and drugs. A 16S rRNA ampli- 
con study showed that people with autism spectrum disorder (n = 20) 
had a lower a diversity than did neurotypical individuals (n = 20) 
(ref. 11). Autism spectrum disorder was associated with higher levels of 
Akkermansia and fewer species of fermenter bacteria, including Prevo- 
tella, Coprococcus and Veillonellaceae"’. A study of the offspring of mice 
who had undergone maternal immune activation (MIA) showed that 
alterations occur in the microbiomes and metabolomes of such mice, 
including a reduction in the levels of members of the family Lachno- 
spiraceae, which ferment SCFAs”. The introduction of Bacteroides 
fragilis, acommon commensal microbe, led to decreased expression of 
4-ethylphenylsulfate and corrected behaviourial symptoms. The admin- 
istration of 4-ethylphenylsulfate was sufficient to transmit symptoms of 
anxiety to wild-type mice”’ and led to permanent immune dysfunction”. 

Despite the emergence of some common themes such as the pres- 
ence of specific taxa, overall trends in a diversity and the ability to sepa- 
rate cases and controls using metrics of f diversity (the differences in 
community composition between different samples), it is impossible to 
determine whether a particular condition has a smaller or larger effect 
on the diversity of the microbiota than another, owing to the way that 
individual studies are conducted. A set of standardized protocols would 
enable many different biological and technical effects to be placed on 
a scale that compares common effect sizes. The Microbiome Quality 
Control Project is beginning to do this for technical effects by com- 
paring the specific effects of sample storage, DNA extraction, PCR 
amplification and bioinformatics pipelines, all of which can have sur- 
prisingly large effects; for example, methods and databases used in the 
assignment of taxonomy can have much larger effects on the apparent 
profile of a microbiome than does which biological specimen was exam- 
ined’®*, Large-scale efforts such as the Earth Microbiome Project’” and 
American Gut are beginning to address these issues by studying tens 
of thousands of samples using common methods. The dream would 
be to provide quantitative information that indicates which biological 
effects are larger than specific technical effects (to facilitate a rational 
choice for which studies to compare) and describes the directionality 
of effects, which would enable the use of generalized linear models to 
detrend for specific variables so that subtle effects can be seen against 
the background. For example, American Gut has observed that the age of 
an individual and their self-reported frequency of alcohol consumption 
have approximately equal statistically significant effects on the diversity 
of the gut microbiota: to measure the influence of one variable accurately, 
it is therefore necessary to detrend for the other (American Gut, unpub- 
lished observations). By contrast, body mass index (BMI) has a much 
smaller, although still detectable effect, on the gut microbiota, which 
means that controls for age and alcohol use must be applied (or the data 
detrended) to understand the specific effects of BMI. The development 
ofa scale for this type of effect size would also be enormously useful for 
scoping out new studies: it would enable an educated guess to be made 
about the expected effect size of an intervention or condition from a 
large database of past studies of similar phenomena, and the number of 
participants and longitudinal sampling design (if applicable) could be 
scoped out rationally on the same basis, to the relief of both investigators 
and their institutional review boards. 
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Developing a microbial Global Positioning System 

An important challenge for the field is to move beyond abstract maps of 
the microbiome, which enables multivariate samples to be placed in the 
context of other samples. It is important to understand which factors, 
including the host genome (Box 2), can change the microbiome from a 
given starting point ona ‘map, as well as where the ideal endpoint would 
be. Such a microbial Global Positioning System (GPS) would comprise a 
defined start point, a defined end point and directions for how to get from 
one to the other and would depend on the standardization of results from 
microbiome studies so that each participant can be located accurately on 
the map and their progress tracked. It also relies on well-defined clinical 
cohorts that enable desirable and undesirable endpoints to be assessed. 
Unstratified patients have the potential to be placed anywhere on the 
map, and their initial location is determined, for example, by principal 
coordinates analysis (PCoA) of UniFrac distances between samples’, 

as performed by the Human Microbiome Project and American Gut. 
Stratification is then performed to identify certain groups of people in 
different parts of the map, according to specific biomarkers, such as genes, 
functions, metabolites or networks of these features, and perhaps by cross- 
ing different levels of analysis. These biomarkers are then used to relocate 
study participants to appropriate regions of the map, which helps to sug- 
gest specific treatments that would move them from their present location 
to another (Fig. 2). For example, a small change in the diet might provide 
a subtle shift in location on the map and treatment with antibiotics might 
produce a larger shift whereas faecal transplantation could be considered 
‘teleportation. Readout of biomarkers over time would allow the progress 
of each participant to be tracked from unhealthy to healthier regions of 
the map. Overall, many more participants would be expected to reach 
a healthy location on the map than would be possible with unstratified 
treatment, although genetic defects, intractable microbiome states or 
other factors might prevent the recovery of some. This vision requires a 
substantially faster, cheaper and more accurate readout of the microbiome 
across multiple levels than is possible at present, although it will provide 
an exceptionally powerful and clinically relevant model after it has been 
subjected to the appropriate regulatory processes. 


Perspective 
The considerable power of using the microbiome, or even the inexpen- 
sively assayed microbiota, to separate cases from controls, as well as to 
predict responses to treatment or the development of diseases in the 
absence of treatment, has already been demonstrated through carefully 
controlled MWAS in research settings. To further develop these tech- 
niques for robust clinical use, MWAS must be validated in larger and 
more diverse populations. Methodologies must also be standardized so 
that differences in the size of technical effects between laboratories do not 
outweigh differences in the size of biological effects, which can make stud- 
ies difficult to combine”*”’. This problem remains a crucial challenge to 
overcome and prevents findings from being developed into clinical tests. 
Longitudinal studies have been especially informative in revealing 
microbiome dynamics that cannot be observed through a before-after 
model. In infants, where profound changes in the microbiota and micro- 
biome occur in the first three years of life, a more detailed understanding 
of the developmental process, and deviations from it, is required to under- 
stand whether changes introduced by diet, environmental exposures, 
antibiotics and other factors in early life keep the microbiome on track or 
divert it towards danger. Similarly, moving away from taxonomic inven- 
tories towards an understanding of the genes, transcripts, proteins and 
metabolites of the microbiome in a multi-omics, systems-biology context 
is crucial for generalizing our understanding of a wide range of diseases in 
which the microbiome is involved, as well as for developing biomarkers 
that could be the basis of useful clinical tests. However, these are conflict- 
ing imperatives: multi-omics studies greatly increase the cost of analysing 
each sample, which means that longitudinal studies on large populations 
quickly become infeasible and tests are too expensive and slow to apply 
on clinically relevant timescales. Consequently, even higher-throughput 
and cheaper methods to process samples for multi-omics studies, as well 
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Figure 2 | Developing a microbial Global Positioning System to stratify 
individuals and to guide their treatment. An unstratified pool of individuals 
(black), all of whom have the same disease but with different underlying states 
(red, blue and grey), are stratified according to a biomarker from the microbiota, 
the microbiome or the metabolome (differentiated on a PCoA plot (bottom) or 
other analysis). This enables treatments to be chosen for each subpool, which 
facilitates movement from an ‘unhealthy’ region to a ‘healthy’ region of the 
microbial ‘map. The position of an individual in the main pool indicates the 
same person over time. The microbial Global Positioning System therefore 
enables determination of the current location of an individual in terms of their 
microbiome configuration, as well as a prediction of their final destination and 
directions for how to get there. Ideally, this moves all individuals in the pool to 
a healthy status (green) and microbiome, although in real-world situations no 
treatment will work perfectly. PC, principal coordinate. 


as improved modelling techniques that derive systems-level dynamic 
parameters from fewer samples, are urgently required. These advances 
will rapidly bring us nearer to the dream of a microbial GPS. The Human 
Microbiome Project, the Earth Microbiome Project, American Gut and 
other large-scale efforts have already, and very effectively, provided a 
microbial ‘map’ that enables healthy and diseased samples to be placed 
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in context, provided that consistent laboratory and bioinformatics meth- 
ods are used. In the next few years, data that are collected using consistent 
protocols will enable intervention studies from many investigators to be 
aggregated to build a general picture ofhow the microbiome can change in 
specific directions in multivariate space. This understanding will facilitate 
the provision of ‘turn-by-turn’ directions that enable individuals to use 
their microbiome and perhaps even their genotype to understand where 
they might want to go on this map and how they can get there most effec- 
tively, in a way that preserves their lifelong health. = 
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Species-specific wiring for direction 
selectivity in the mammalian retina 


Huayu Ding!, Robert G. Smith, Alon Poleg-Polsky!, Jeffrey S. Diamond! & Kevin L. Briggman** 


Directionally tuned signalling in starburst amacrine cell (SAC) dendrites lies at the heart of the circuit that detects the 
direction of moving stimuli in the mammalian retina. The relative contributions of intrinsic cellular properties and 
network connectivity to SAC direction selectivity remain unclear. Here we present a detailed connectomic reconstruction 
of SAC circuitry in mouse retina and describe two previously unknown features of synapse distributions along SAC 
dendrites: input and output synapses are segregated, with inputs restricted to proximal dendrites; and the distribution 
of inhibitory inputs is fundamentally different from that observed in rabbit retina. An anatomically constrained SAC 
network model suggests that SAC-SAC wiring differences between mouse and rabbit retina underlie distinct contributions 
of synaptic inhibition to velocity and contrast tuning and receptive field structure. In particular, the model indicates 
that mouse connectivity enables SACs to encode lower linear velocities that account for smaller eye diameter, thereby 
conserving angular velocity tuning. These predictions are confirmed with calcium imaging of mouse SAC dendrites 


responding to directional stimuli. 


A thorough understanding of a neuronal circuit requires a detailed 
anatomical wiring diagram that includes the synaptic connectivity 
among the component neurons. Even ostensibly subtle connectivity 
differences during development or between species could underlie 
substantial changes in circuit behaviour. This is exemplified in the 
direction selectivity circuit in the mammalian retina, a model neural 
network that engages just a few well-characterized cell types to compute 
salient visual information. However, the detailed synaptic connectivity 
among these neurons, and circuitry differences between species, has 
not been completely described. 

Direction-selective ganglion cells (DSGCs) respond strongly to 
visual motion in one (preferred) direction but only weakly to motion 
in the opposite (null) direction!. Bipolar cells provide excitatory syn- 
aptic inputs to DSGCs and to densely arrayed SACs, which then inhibit 
DSGCs (Fig. 1a)*?. SAC dendrites oriented asymmetrically to a DSGC 
provide feedforward inhibitory input that establishes DSGC direc- 
tional tuning*®. SAC dendrites are themselves directionally selective 
and release the neurotransmitter GABA (-aminobutyric acid) from 
synaptic terminals at their tips preferentially in response to outward 
(centrifugal) compared to inward (centripetal) motion relative to 
their soma®*. Several mechanisms contribute to direction selectivity 
within individual SAC dendrites, but the relative importance of the 
mechanisms is unclear. Proposed intrinsic mechanisms include den- 
dritic morphology’, non-uniform chloride homeostasis!”, and active 
membrane conductances®"!. SAC direction selectivity may also rely 
on network interactions, such as spatially offset synaptic inputs from 
particular bipolar cell types!” and reciprocal inhibition between neigh- 
bouring SACs*!3-1°, 

Most anatomical analyses of SAC microcircuitry have been per- 
formed in rabbit retina. Sparse electron microscopy reconstructions 
in rabbit indicated that excitatory and inhibitory synaptic inputs occur 
along the entire length of SAC dendrites, whereas inhibitory synaptic 
outputs arise on the distal third”. We explored SAC connectivity in 
mouse retina using serial block-face scanning electron microscopy”. 
We discovered a previously unknown asymmetric distribution of 


inhibitory and excitatory input synapses onto ON and OFF mouse SAC 
dendrites that is fundamentally different from the connectivity in rabbit 
retina. We developed an anatomically constrained network model of 
mouse SAC connectivity that predicts new roles for synaptic inhibition 
in velocity and contrast tuning and receptive field structure in SACs. 
Finally, we confirmed these predictions by recording directionally 
tuned responses in mouse SAC dendrites. Our results indicate that the 
SAC network has adapted to meet the specific demands imposed by 
the mouse visual system. 


Synaptic inputs are spatially offset 

We annotated an ON-OFF DSGC within a conventionally stained serial 
block-face scanning electron microscopy volume (50 x 210 x 260 1m?) 
from an adult mouse retina (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). Neurites form- 
ing conventional (inhibitory) synapses (Fig. 1b) onto this cell were 
back-traced to identify four SACs (2 ON, 2 OFF) located centrally in 
the data volume (Fig. 1c-e and Extended Data Fig. 1c—e). The mor- 
phology of each SAC was fully traced within the data volume and the 
locations of input and output synapses were annotated. As expected, 
output synapses arose along the distal third of SAC dendritic trees 
(Fig. 1f, g). Ribbon-type input synapses (Fig. 1b) from bipolar cells 
were distributed primarily along the proximal two-thirds of dendrites 
(Fig. 1f, g). Conventional synapses from amacrine cells (Fig. 1b) were 
restricted to the initial third of the dendritic trees (Fig. 1f, g). This 
proximal location of amacrine cell inputs differs from previous reports 
in rabbit retina that SACs receive reciprocal SAC inputs along their 
distal dendrites (Extended Data Fig. 1f)*!%'8, indicating that SAC 
connectivity is fundamentally different in mice and rabbits. Next, we 
identified cells that were presynaptic to the SACs. 


Bipolar and amacrine cell types presynaptic to SACs 

Recent analysis of contact area shared between different OFF bipolar 
cell types and OFF SACs suggested a ‘space-time wiring’ presynaptic 
delay model that supports SAC direction selectivity'”. In this model, 
different bipolar cell types exhibit distinct release kinetics!?~?!, and 
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Figure 1 | Synaptic connectivity of mouse 
SACs. a, Schematic diagram of the direction 
selectivity circuitry. AC, amacrine cells, BC, 
bipolar cells, ONL, outer nuclear layer, OPL, 
outer plexiform layer, INL, inner nuclear layer, 
IPL, inner plexiform layer, GCL, ganglion cell 
layer. b, Representative examples of a presynaptic 
SAC (black arrow, left image) contacting a 
postsynaptic SAC (white arrow, left image) and 

a presynaptic bipolar cell (black arrow, right 
image) forming a ribbon synapse with two 
postynaptic SACs (white arrows, right image). 

c, e, Distribution of excitatory (blue) and inhibitory 
(red) input synapses and output synapses (black) 
onto ON and OFF SACs. d, Horizontal view of 
ON and OFF SACs, whose somata reside in the 
GCL or INL, respectively. f, g, Histograms of 
radial distances from the soma for annotated 
synapses. Data pooled from n=2 ON and n=2 
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sustained bipolar cells (for example, BC2) provide input more proxi- 
mally on SAC dendrites than do transient bipolar cells (for example, 
BC3a). Because our data set allowed us to positively identify 
synapses, we classified bipolar cell types providing input to ON and 
OFF SACs (Fig. 2); and we noted several differences compared to the 
contact-based analysis’. 

We found synapses onto the OFF SACs from all OFF bipolar cell 
types (BC1, BC2, BC3a, BC3b, and BC4; Fig. 2a, b and Extended Data 
Fig. 2) with most input from BC1, BC2, and BC3a (Fig. 2a, b). BC1 
and BC3a exhibited segregated radial distributions, potentially sup- 
porting a presynaptic space-time wiring model, but BC2 overlapped 
with both; this overlap, regardless of BC2 response kinetics, would 
presumably diminish direction selectivity generated in such a model. 
Space-time wiring may still support direction selectivity in OFF SACs, 
pending characterization of type-specific OFF bipolar cell response 
kinetics. Our data suggest that SAC dendrites may simply sample from 
the available bipolar cells at a particular depth in the inner plexiform 
layer (IPL) (Fig. 2c), regardless of bipolar cell release characteristics. 

If space-time wiring were essential for SAC direction selectivity, one 
would expect a similar connectivity pattern for ON SACs. Bipolar cell 
inputs to the ON SACs clustered into four subtypes, corresponding 
to BC7 and three BC5 subtypes (BC5o, BC5t, BC5i)”* (Figs 2d, e and 
Extended Data Fig. 3). We found that type BC7 primarily contacted 
proximal dendrites, whereas BCS inputs, collectively, were distributed 
more distally (Fig. 2d, e). The radial location of synapses correlated with 
their IPL depth (Fig. 2f). Segregated bipolar cell inputs to ON SACs 
could support a space-time direction selectivity mechanism, although 
type BC7 (which we show provide proximal inputs) exhibits transient 
light responses”, counter to the model’s requirements. 
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Next, we analysed the sources of amacrine cell synapses onto the ON 
and OFF SACs (Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data Fig. 4). Most inputs origi- 
nated from neighbouring SACs, identified by their distinctive branching 
pattern and tight co-stratification with the postsynaptic SACs 
(Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). There was no directional prefer- 
ence in the absolute orientations of presynaptic SAC dendrites. Previous 
studies hypothesized that SAC direction selectivity could be enhanced 
if opposing (‘anti-parallel’) SAC dendrites preferentially made recip- 
rocal connections®"’. To test this idea, we measured the relative angle 
between connected presynaptic and postsynaptic dendrites (Fig. 3c and 
Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). The distributions of relative angles for both 
the ON and OFF SACs were significantly skewed towards anti-parallel 
(180°) wiring (Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, P=2 x 10~*°; Fig. 3c). We 
considered whether presynaptic SAC dendrites selectively connect to 
opposing dendrites or whether the relative angle distribution simply 
reflects the inter-soma spacing between SACs. We annotated locations 
where the distal third of presynaptic SAC dendrites passed within 1 jum 
of the postsynaptic SACs and measured the relative angles between 
dendrites at each proximity. The proximity-based relative angle 
distribution was not statistically significantly different from the distri- 
bution based on actual synaptic connectivity (Extended Data Fig. 5c, 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, P=0.18), indicating that the wiring arises 
primarily from the geometric arrangement of connected SACs. Relative 
angle was not correlated to the radial distance of each synapse from the 
respective postsynaptic SAC soma (Extended Data Fig. 5d). 

Not all inhibitory inputs came from neighbouring SACs. We anno- 
tated several apparent wide-field amacrine cells that contributed syn- 
apses specifically onto the most proximal dendrites of ON and OFF 
SACs (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). Wide-field amacrine cells did not 
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co-stratify with SACs, but rather stratified close to the inner nuclear 
and ganglion cell layers, in contrast to a different population targeting 
bipolar cell axon terminals presynaptic to DSGCs*. We also found a 
few synapses from narrow-field amacrine cells, mostly onto ON SACs 
(Extended Data Fig. 4e)”°. Therefore, although most proximal amac- 
rine inputs originate from neighbouring SACs, additional inputs may 
selectively inhibit perisomatic compartments. 

We also quantified the number and types of postsynaptic targets of 
ON and OFF SAC branches terminating near the centre of the data 
volume (Extended Data Fig. 6). We traced postsynaptic cells until they 
could be identified unambiguously as a ganglion cell, SAC, wide-field 
amacrine cell or bipolar cell. Synapses were formed primarily onto gan- 
glion cells and SACs, with few outputs onto bipolar cells, consistent 
with findings that bipolar cell terminals are not directionally tuned”**. 
ON SACs devoted a higher fraction of outputs to ganglion cells than did 
OFF SACs, possibly because ON SACs provide inputs to both ON-OFF 
DSGCs and ON DSGCs. 


Proximal excitation enhances SAC direction selectivity 
Our anatomical data indicate that bipolar cell inputs are restricted to 
the proximal two-thirds of SAC dendrites and SAC inputs are restricted 
to the proximal third. Next, we combined computational modelling and 
physiological imaging to examine how this connectivity pattern affects 
response properties of SAC dendrites. 

We based a single-cell SAC model on an existing passive model’ and 
incorporated measured dendritic diameters and active conductances 
along the dendrites such that the dendrites and soma both preferred 
centrifugal motion (Extended Data Fig. 7 and Extended Data Table 1)°. 
We then constructed a network model comprising one central SAC and 
six surrounding SACs (Fig. 4a). SAC-SAC synapses were formed when 
a presynaptic dendrite came within a defined distance of a postsynaptic 
cell. The inter-soma distance (145 1m) was set to reproduce the relative 
angle distributions observed anatomically (Extended Data Fig. 5) and 
the radial distribution of inhibitory synapses (Fig. 4b, upper panel). 
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Figure 3 | Inhibitory inputs to mouse SACs. a, SAC dendrites 
presynaptic to an ON and OFF SAC, colour-coded by the orientation 

of the presynaptic soma relative to the synaptic contact. A total of 33% 
(n= 30) of OFF dendrites and 45% (n = 30) of ON dendrites traced back to 
somas within the data set, corresponding to inter-soma distances between 
connected SACs of 98.5 + 35.9|1m (OFF, mean +s.d.) and 113.44 37.0,1m 
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Figure 2 | Bipolar cell inputs to mouse SACs. 
a, b, Location of BC synapses onto an OFF SAC, 
colour-coded by bipolar cell type (b). Grey dots 
indicate BC synapses that were not analysed. 

b, Total OFF bipolar cell synapses (n = 343) 

0 onto n = 2 OFF SACs versus radial distance 

: = 100 8° from soma. c, IPL depth of each synapse versus 
the radial distance relative to their soma. 

d-f, As in a—c for ON SACs, (n = 262) ON 
bipolar cell synapses onto n = 2 ON SACs. Grey 
line (e) indicates pooled inputs from all three 
type 5 bipolar cells. Scale bar, 50 jum. 
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We then measured the direction selectivity index (see Methods) at a 
distal dendritic location (the region of interest (ROI*), Fig. 4d) on the 
central SAC (Fig. 4a, boxed region). 

In response to moving bar stimuli, the ROI* preferred centrifugal 
motion compared to centripetal motion, as expected (Fig. 4d). During 
centrifugal motion, depolarization of the dendritic tips preceded inhi- 
bition from neighbouring SACs. During centripetal motion, inhibition 
preceded excitation and limited depolarization of the ROI*. We then 
modified the model to test whether the spatial separation between 
excitatory inputs and SAC outputs is important for direction selectivity. 
When bipolar cell inputs were uniformly distributed along SAC den- 
drites, thereby overlapping with outputs, the ROI* preferred centripetal 
over centrifugal motion (Fig. 4e). Bipolar cell inputs on distal tips 
increased surround inhibition during centrifugal motion and caused 
excitation to lead inhibition during centripetal motion, thereby reducing 
direction selectivity. This result suggests that restricting excitation to 
the proximal two-thirds of SAC dendrites establishes a temporal pattern 
of excitation and inhibition that enhances preference for centrifugal 
motion. 


Inhibition shapes velocity tuning 
When we simulated rabbit-like connectivity by increasing the inter-soma 
distances (200 jum) to generate distal SAC-SAC contacts (Fig. 4b, lower 
graph, 4c), the model still exhibited centrifugal preference. The most 
obvious distinction between the mouse and rabbit eye is a fivefold differ- 
ence in diameter (Extended Data Fig. 8a)”**°. Consequently, a 1° visual 
angle subtends 30 zm on the mouse retina and 150 1m on the rabbit ret- 
ina. Mouse and rabbit DSGCs respond to similar angular velocities?” 
(Extended Data Fig. 8c), suggesting that SACs in both species are also 
tuned to similar angular velocities. This translates to different linear 
velocities: 10°s~! motion corresponds to 1,500 j1m s ! across rabbit 
retina, but just 300 ums! across mouse retina (Extended Data Fig. 8b). 
Both the mouse and rabbit SAC models exhibited direction selectivity 
at linear velocities above 500 zms~' (Fig. 4g). At lower velocities, 
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(ON, mean + s.d.), consistent with the spacing of connected SACs based 
on paired recordings in adult mice®’. b, Input synapses originating from 
different amacrine cells. c, Histogram of relative angle (0) between each 
presynaptic and postsynaptic SAC dendrite for OFF (m= 217, black) and 
ON (n= 154, grey) SAC synapses. Scale bar, 50 um. NAC, narrow-field 
amacrine cells; WAC, wide-field amacrine cells. 
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Figure 4 | Functional consequences of SAC network connectivity. 

a, c, Compartmental models of mouse (a) and rabbit (c) networks. 

b, Radial distributions of simulated synapses compared to anatomical 
reconstructions (rabbit data analysed from ref. 2). d, Schematic of mouse 
connectivity (top) and simulated responses (bottom) to centrifugal 

(CF) and centripetal (CP) bar stimuli relative to the location ROI*. Bar 
location at times t|-t¢ indicated by dashed grey lines. Voltage and calcium 
responses measured at the ROI*; synaptic conductances measured for the 
central SAC. e, As in d, but with bipolar cell inputs distributed uniformly 


however, direction selectivity in the rabbit model degraded because sur- 
round inhibition and central excitation did not overlap sufficiently in 
time to inhibit centripetal responses as strongly (Fig. 4i). The reduced 
direction selectivity at lower velocities is consistent with velocity tuning 
measured in rabbit DSGCs (Extended Data Fig. 8)*!. By contrast, the 
mouse model remained direction selective down to 100,1ms~?. The 
greater spatial overlap of synaptic inputs from neighbouring SACs and 
bipolar cells in mouse enabled inhibition to coincide with excitation 
at lower linear velocities during centripetal motion (Fig. 4h). Increasing 
SAC inter-soma distances to 250 1m, generating tip-to-tip connectivity, 
further shifted the tuning curve to higher velocities (Fig. 4g). 

We tested the prediction from the model by performing two-photon 
laser scanning microscopy* of dendritic calcium from mouse SACs 
filled with OGB1 in whole-mount retinas* (Fig. 4j). Bars of light were 
swept across SAC receptive fields in eight equally spaced directions at 
linear velocities ranging from 30-2,000 1m s~'; direction selectivity 
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along SAC dendrites. f, As in d, but incorporating rabbit-like connectivity. 
g, Simulated velocity tuning curves. The direction selectivity index 
calculated from [Ca?*] at the ROI*. h, i, Simulated responses at 200 ums” 
for mouse and rabbit models, respectively. j, Fluorescence image of an 
ON SAC filled with OGB1. k, Representative Ca?* transients measured 

at the varicosity highlighted in j in response to visual stimuli moving at 
five different velocities (300% contrast). 1, Velocity tuning of the direction 
selectivity index (mean +s.d.) in n= 41 SAC varicosities measured from 
n=3 ON SACs. Scale bars, 100 1m (a, ¢), 25 41m (j). 


i 


was calculated from calcium transients measured at individual distal 
varicosities. As the model predicted, mouse SACs remained direc- 
tionally selective down to at least 100 1m st (Fig. 4k, 1). These results 
suggest that SAC circuitry has adapted to conserve angular velocity 
tuning across species. 


SAC-SAC inhibition expands contrast range 
To encode naturalistic stimuli effectively, SACs must also remain direc- 
tionally selective over a wide contrast range**”», a feature predicted by 
our model (Fig. 5a, b). Simulations suggested that broad contrast tuning 
requires SAC-SAC inhibition: at high contrasts, blocking inhibition 
dramatically reduced direction selectivity in simulated SACs due to 
saturation of postsynaptic responses to both centrifugal and centripetal 
stimuli (Fig. 5c). 

We tested these predictions by imaging SAC dendritic responses to 
directional motion at different visual contrasts (Fig. 5d—g). Consistent 
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Figure 5 | Contrast dependence of SAC to 
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with the model, SACs remained directionally selective over differ- 
ent contrast levels and blocking SAC-SAC inhibition with a GABA, 
receptor (GABA,R) antagonist, SR95531 (251M), significantly reduced 
direction selectivity, particularly in response to high-contrast stimuli 
(Fig. 5g). 


Inhibition shapes SAC receptive fields 

In rabbit retina, most SAC-SAC connections occur between distal den- 
drites (Extended Data Fig. 1f)’; consequently, direction selectivity for 
stimuli restricted to a SAC’s central receptive field relies primarily upon 
intrinsic dendritic conductances rather than network inhibition®’. In 
the mouse retina, we found that SACs receive SAC inputs exclusively 
on their proximal dendrites (Fig. 1), suggesting that direction selec- 
tivity within the central receptive field may rely on inhibition from 
neighbouring SACs. 

We explored this first in our mouse network model using a radially 
expanding or contracting (‘bullseye’) stimulus described previously 
(Fig. 6a, b)®. The model exhibited strong centrifugal direction selectivity 
in response to the bullseye stimulus with inhibition intact, because 
proximal inhibitory synapses became activated by centrally restricted 
stimuli (Fig. 6c). Removing inhibition reduced centrifugal direction 
selectivity over a range of simulated contrasts (Fig. 6c, d). We tested 
the prediction from the model by imaging dendritic calcium signals 
evoked by bullseye stimuli restricted to the SAC dendritic arbor 
(Fig. 6e). Blocking inhibition with SR95531 significantly reduced 


directional selectivity (Fig. 6f, g), as predicted. SR95531 may also 
influence presynaptic inhibition of bipolar cell terminals, potentially 
disrupting bipolar-cell-type-specific release kinetics. If this were the 
case, however, dendrite autonomous rabbit SAC directional selectivity 
should also be reduced by $R95531, in contrast to previous reports”. 


Discussion 

When reconstructing wiring diagrams, an important question is what 
level of detail is required to understand mechanistically how a neuronal 
circuit performs specific computations**”. Our results indicate that 
seemingly subtle differences in connectivity—such as whether cells 
receive inputs on proximal versus distal dendrites—can substantially 
influence neural coding and circuit behaviour. We found that segregating 
excitatory inputs from synaptic outputs along SAC dendrites helps 
establish strong centrifugal direction selectivity in a network model of 
SAC connectivity (Fig. 4e, also see ref. 38). More importantly, compar- 
ing wiring diagrams across species revealed a previously unrecognized 
connectivity difference in direction selectivity circuits of the mouse and 
rabbit retina (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1). 

The two species exhibit comparable average SAC dendritic diame- 
ters and coverage factors’, suggesting that mouse and rabbit SAC 
networks theoretically could have been wired similarly. We found 
instead that the locus of presynaptic inhibition on SACs alters the linear 
velocity tuning of SAC direction selectivity to compensate for eye size 
difference and conserve angular velocity tuning across the two species 


Figure 6 | Receptive field structure of mouse SACs. a, b, The mouse 
network model (b) was activated with a bullseye stimulus (a) centred 

on and restricted to the diameter of the central SAC and expanded 

or contracted to elicit centrifugal or centripetal motion. c, Simulated 
dendritic [Ca”*] at the ROI* in response to centrifugal and centripetal 
bullseyes (6.7 Hz, 150 1m period, 0.05 AU contrast) with inhibition intact 
(black, grey) or blocked (orange, peach). d, The direction selectivity 
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index versus simulated contrast. e, Fluorescence image of OGB1-filled 
SAC. f, Representative dendritic Ca** transients recorded in response to 
centrifugal and centripetal bullseye stimuli (2 Hz, 140 1m period, 90% 
contrast). Responses from the ROI ine. g, Scatter plot of n =74 ROIs from 
n=5 ON SACs. SR95531 application significantly decreased the direction 
selectivity index from 0.46 + 0.24 (mean + s.d.) to 0.17 £0.14 (paired 
t-test, P=2 x 10713). Scale bars, 100 1m (b), 25 41m (e). 
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(Fig. 4). Inhibition among SACs also extended their contrast tuning 
range (Fig. 5): removing inhibition reduced SAC directional selectivity 
at high-stimulus contrasts, potentially rendering postsynaptic DSGCs 
blind to directional motion. Proximal inhibition also altered the recep- 
tive field structure of mouse SACs compared to previous reports of 
rabbit SACs (Fig. 6)®”. 

Our simulations effectively guided our physiological experiments, 
but they underepresented the extensive connectivity of SACs, which 
actually receive inputs from dozens of neighbouring SACs (Fig. 3). 
The model also neglects inhibitory inputs to SACs from wide-field 
amacrine cells and narrow-field amacrine cells and detailed features 
of the presynaptic bipolar circuitry, important elements to incorporate 
in future simulations. Other visual stimulus features (for example, size, 
shape, spatial frequency) also remain to be explored. Nevertheless, the 
present study exemplifies how connectomic mapping, computational 
modelling and cellular physiology complement each other to provide 
new insights into neuronal circuit computations. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. All n values refer to 
biological replicates. The experiments were not randomized. The investigators were 
not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

EM tissue preparation. An adult wild-type (C57BL/6) mouse (postnatal day 30 
(P30)) was anaesthetized with isoflurane (Baxter) inhalation and killed by cer- 
vical dislocation. The eyes were enucleated and transferred to a dish containing 
carboxygenated room-temperature saline, in which the retinas were dissected. 
All procedures were approved by the local animal care committee and were in 
accordance with the law of animal experimentation issued by the German Federal 
Government. We used a commercially available saline (Biometra) that was sup- 
plemented with 0.5 mM 1-glutamine and carboxygenated (95% O3/5% COz). We 
hemisected the retina and mounted it on filter paper. The retina was fixed in a solu- 
tion containing 0.1 M cacodylate buffer, 4% sucrose and 2% glutaraldehyde, pH 7.2 
(Serva). The tissue was fixed for 2h at room temperature and then rinsed in 0.1 M 
cacodylate buffer plus 4% sucrose overnight. A 1 x 1mm? region of the retina, 
approximately halfway between the optic disk and the peripheral edge of the retina, 
was then excised. The tissue was then stained in a solution containing 1% osmium 
tetroxide, 1.5% potassium ferrocyanide, and 0.15 M cacodylate buffer for 2h at 
room temperature. The osmium stain was amplified with 1% thiocarbohydrazide 
(Lh at 50°C), and 2% osmium tetroxide (1h at room temperature). The tissue was 
then stained with 2% aqueous uranyl acetate for 12h at room temperature and 
lead aspartate for 12h at room temperature. The tissue was dehydrated through an 
ethanol series (70%, 90%, 100%), transferred to propylene oxide, infiltrated with 
50%/50% propylene oxide/Epon Hard, and then 100% Epon Hard. The block was 
cured at 60°C for 24h. 

Serial block-face scanning electron microscopy acquisition. The retina (k0725) 
was cut out of the flat-embedding blocks and re-embedded in Epon Hard, on alu- 
minium stubs for serial block-face scanning electron microscopy, with the retinal 
plane vertical. The samples were then trimmed to a block face of ~200|1m wide 
and ~400|1m long. The samples were imaged in a scanning electron microscope 
with a field-emission cathode (QuantaFEG 200, FEI Company). Back-scattered 
electrons were detected using a custom-designed detector based on a special 
silicon diode (AXUV, International Radiation Detectors) combined with a 
custom-built current amplifier. The incident electron beam had an energy of 2.0 keV 
and a current of ~110 pA. Images were acquired with a pixel dwell time of 2.5 1s 
and size of 13.2nm x 13.2nm which corresponds to a dose of about 10 electrons 
pernm?. Imaging was performed at high vacuum, with the sides of the block evap- 
oration-coated with a 100-200 nm thick layer of gold. The electron microscope 
was equipped with a custom-made microtome designed by W. Denk that was 
previously used to collect retinal serial block-face scanning electron microscopy 
data*“*, The section thickness was set to 26nm. 10,112 consecutive block faces were 
imaged, resulting in aligned data volumes of 4,992 x 16,000 x 10,112 voxels (1 x 5 
mosaic of 3,584 x 3,094 images), corresponding to an approximate spatial volume 
of 50 x 210 x 260j1m°. The edges of neighbouring mosaic images overlapped by 
~1m. The cutting quality degraded during the course of the experiment, mean- 
ing the images in the first half of the data volume (approximately the first 5,000 
slices) are of higher quality than the second half of the volume. Nevertheless, thin 
neurites could be manually annotated throughout the volume. The imaged region 
spanned the inner plexiform layer of the retina and included the ganglion cell 
layer and part of the inner nuclear layer. Cross-correlation-derived shift vectors 
between neighbouring mosaic images and consecutive slices were used for a global 
least-squares fit across all shift vectors to align the data sets off-line to subpixel pre- 
cision by Fourier shift-based interpolation. The data sets were then split into cubes 
(128 x 128 x 128 voxels) for viewing in KNOSSOS (http://www. knossostool.org). 
Skeleton tracing and contact annotation. Skeletons were traced using KNOSSOS 
and consisted of nodes and connections between them. Nodes were placed approx- 
imately every 250 nm. Synapses were manually identified and annotated within 
Knossos. All analyses of skeletons were performed using MATLAB (MathWorks). 
Modelling. We constructed models of an individual SAC and a network of 7 SACs 
using the simulation language Neuron-C*. We digitized a SAC morphology from 
a confocal stack of a labelled SAC, but included a multiplicative ‘diameter factor’ 
set for each dendritic region based on the dendritic diameters measured from the 
electron microscopy reconstructions (Extended Data Fig. 7). The SAC network was 
assembled with an algorithm that synaptically interconnected the SAC dendrites 
based on their location and orientation. Each SAC typically made a total of 120-250 
inhibitory synapses onto its neighbours. The central SAC received about twice the 
number of inhibitory synapses as the surrounding SACs because of the ‘edge effect. 
Therefore, to achieve a balance between inhibition in the central SAC and its 6 
surrounding SACs, we reduced the conductance of the surround—central inhibitory 
synapses by 50%. BCs were created in a semi-random pattern and were connected 
to SACs with ribbon synapses if they were within a criterion distance. Synapses were 
modelled as Ca**-driven neurotransmitter release that bound to a postsynaptic 
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channel defined by a ligand-activated Markov sequential-state machine****. The 
excitatory conductances were typically set to 230 pS and inhibitory conductances 
were typically 80-160 pS. Membrane ion channels were defined by a voltage-gated 
Markov state machine and were placed at densities specified for each region of the 
cell. See Extended Data Table 1 for biophysical parameters. 

The contrast of the stimulus presented to the SAC models was achieved by 
varying the strength of excitatory input from bipolar cells. This was accomplished 
by voltage-clamping a presynaptic compartment that represented each bipolar cell 
according to the spatiotemporal pattern of the stimulus. The presynaptic holding 
potential in the bipolar cells was just above the threshold for synaptic release, 
typically approximately —45 mV. 

The synaptic connectivity of the SAC output synapses was set automatically by 
an algorithm based on the orientation of presynaptic and possible candidates for 
the postsynaptic dendrite. When the orientations of both dendrites were within a 
specific angular range, a synaptic connection was made. This synaptic placement 
depended on several other criteria, for example, whether the presynaptic point 
fit within the allowable spacing and radial distribution on the presynaptic den- 
drite, and also whether the closest point on the postsynaptic dendrite was within 
a specified distance. The orientations were computed as the absolute angle from 
the prospective presynaptic point on the distal dendrite to the soma. 

Direction selectivity indices were calculated based on the calcium concen- 
tration at a location along a central SAC dendrite using the following equation: 
DSI=(PD-ND)/PD, where PD is the response in the centrifugal direction and 
ND is the response in the centripetal direction. 

Models were run on an array of 3.2GHz AMD Opteron CPUs interconnected 
by Gigabit ethernet, with a total of 220 CPU cores. Simulations of the 7-SAC model 
took 4-48 h, depending on the model complexity and duration of simulated time. 
The simulations were run on the Mosix parallel distributed task system under the 
Linux operating system. 

Physiological recordings: tissue and calcium-indicator loading. All physiological 
animal procedures were conducted in accordance with US National Institutes of 
Health guidelines, as approved by the National Institute of Neurological Disorders 
and Stroke Animal Care and Use Committee (ASP 1361). Both male and female 
adult (P30-P60) ChAT-tdTomato mice were used in the experiments (Jackson 
Laboratory). The mice were anaesthetized with isoflurane (Baxter) inhalation 
and killed by cervical dislocation. Retinas were isolated and all subsequent proce- 
dures were performed at room temperature in Ames media (Sigma) equilibrated 
with 95% O2/5% COs. Sharp electrodes were pulled on a P-97 Micropipette Puller 
(Sutter) with a resistance of 100-150 MOhms. Iontophoresis of Oregon Green 488 
BAPTA-1 (OGB1, Life Technologies) into single cells was achieved by applying the 
buzz function in MultiClamp 700B software at 50 ms pulses (Molecular Devices) 
while the electrode filled with OGB1 (15 mM in water) was on the cell membrane. 
Pipettes were withdrawn as soon as cell bodies began to fill, and cells were left to 
recover for 20-30 min before imaging. To block inhibition, the GABA, receptor 
antagonist SR95531 (254M, Tocris) was added to the extracellular medium. 
Physiological recordings: two-photon microscopy. For two-photon imaging, we 
used a customized microscope (Sutter Movable Objective Microscope), controlled 
by ScanImage”’, equipped with through-the-objective light stimulation*! and 
two detection channels for fluorescence imaging (green, BP 500-540, and red, BP 
575-640; Chroma/Thorlabs). The excitation source was a mode-locked Ti/sapphire 
laser (Chameleon, Coherent) tuned to 920nm. The microscope was used to 
simultaneously visualize ChAT-tdTomato-labelled SACs for single-cell targeting 
(red channel) and to monitor calcium activity reflected by OGB1 fluorescence 
changes (green channel). During functional imaging, the scan parameters were 
256 x 100 pixels at 10 Hz frame rate. Scanning was triggered by the light stimulation. 
Field of view during acquisition was 80}1m x 801m. 

Physiological recordings: light stimulation. Light stimulation was generated by 
custom-written code in Igor software (Wavemetrics) and 4D Workshop 4 IDE 
(4D Systems) to control an LCD mask in front of a collimated LED (405 nm, 
Thorlabs) with a bandpass filter (BP 405, Thorlabs). The stimuli were projected 
onto the retina through the objective lens (XLUMPlanFL 20 x 0.95 NA water- 
immersion, Olympus). Stimulus contrast varied between 100-300%, with the 
300% stimulus intensity at ~25 x 10° photonss~ "jum? on a background inten- 
sity of ~6 x 10° photonss~!,1m~*. For the bar stimulus, the bar (400 x 400 1m) 
moved in one of eight evenly spaced directions at a range of velocities between 
0.03-I1mms_ |. The bullseye stimulus was configured as previously described®. 
Each stimulus was repeated 3-5 times and responses were averaged. 
Calcium-imaging data analysis. Image stacks were analysed using custom Igor 
(Wavemetrics) functions. Image segmentation was performed by simple threshold- 
ing and ROIs are selected as varicosities along dendrites. Response to each stimulus 
was calculated as the average AF/F during 1s after stimulus onset; baseline was 
determined by measuring the fluorescence before the stimulus. The responses 
were averaged across stimulus presentations. The direction selectivity index was 
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calculated by (PD—ND)/PD, where ND is the null (or centripetal) and PD is the 
preferred (or centrifugal) response. 

Statistical analyses. We included as much of the raw anatomy data as practical in 
the figures, including neuron and synapse distributions and spatial locations. The 
identities of neurons presynaptic to SACs were, by definition, blind to the anno- 
tator before skeletonization. No reconstructed neurons were excluded from the 
analysis. For comparing relative angle distributions, we used the non-parametric 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. For dendritic calcium experiments incorporating phar- 
macology, all measurements were paired (that is, responses at a ROI are reported 
both before and after drug application). The number of recorded cells was selected 
to provide typically hundreds of ROIs for comparison and paired t-tests were 
used to assess statistical significance. All samples sizes and statistical test results 
are reported in the figure legends. Statistical tests were performed in MATLAB 
or GraphPad. 


Code availability. The Neuron-C simulation language that generated the models 
described above is available at: ftp://retina.anatomy.upenn.edu/pub/rob/nc.tgz. 
Included in this distribution is the realistic SAC morphology, the ‘retsim retinal 
circuit simulator that generated the models, and the ‘rsbac_stim_plots_vel’ script 
that ran multiple model jobs in parallel. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Classification of OFF bipolar cells. a, Types 
1/2 and types 3/4 separated by IPL depth. b, Types 1 and 2 separate by 
stratification width and axonal arborization area (convex hull). c, Types 3a, 
3b and 4 separate by stratification depth and axonal arborization area. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Classification of ON bipolar cells. a, Type 5 
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bipolar cell, by type, formed with each SAC. e, Location of bipolar cell 
synapses onto a second ON SAC, colour-coded by bipolar cell type. f, The 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Amacrine cell types presynaptic to SACs. a, b, SACs presynaptic to the second pair of mouse SACs colour-coded by absolute 
orientation. c, d, Wide-field amacrine cells presynaptic to SACs. e, Narrow-field amacrine cells presynaptic to ON SACs. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Relative angles between presynaptic 

and postsynaptic SAC dendrites. a, Schematic of the relative angle 
measurement: parallel wiring = 0°, anti-parallel wiring = 180°. 
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different distances (20-150 ,1m) from the soma. d, Somatic (solid line) and —_ Scale bar, 501m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Velocity tuning of rabbit and mouse direction 
selectivity circuits. a, Schematic of the difference in axial diameters and 
subtended angle on the retina of rabbit and mouse eyes. b, Linear velocity 
tuning curves from rabbit and mouse ON-OFF DSGCs. c, Angular 
velocity tuning curves from rabbit and mouse ON-OFF DSGCs. Data 
analysed from fig. 2F of ref. 31 and fig. 1D of ref. 32. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Table of biophysical parameters used in model SACs 


a 

Biophysical parameters for SAC model 

Rm (Q-cm?) 10,000 

Ri (Q-cm?) 75 

NaV1.8 channel density (S/cm?) soma: 0 
proximal 1/3: te) 
medial 1/3: 3e? 
distal 1/3: 3e3 

Kdr channel density (S/cm?) soma 3e? 
proximal 1/3: 2e3 
medial 1/3: 2e? 
distal 1/3: 2e3 

L-type Ca2+ channel density (S/cm?) soma 0 
proximal 1/3: 0 
medial 1/3: 1e3 
distal 1/3: 1e3 
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Pore-forming activity and structural 
autoinhibition of the gasdermin family 


Jingjin Ding!?, Kun Wang’, Wang Liu’, Yang She!*, Qi Sun’, Jianjin Shi*, Hanzi Sun*, Da-Cheng Wang!? & Feng Shao!?4 


Inflammatory caspases cleave the gasdermin D (GSDMD) protein to trigger pyroptosis, a lytic form of cell death that 
is crucial for immune defences and diseases. GSDMD contains a functionally important gasdermin-N domain that is 
shared in the gasdermin family. The functional mechanism of action of gasdermin proteins is unknown. Here we show 
that the gasdermin-N domains of the gasdermin proteins GSDMD, GSDMA3 and GSDMA can bind membrane lipids, 
phosphoinositides and cardiolipin, and exhibit membrane-disrupting cytotoxicity in mammalian cells and artificially 
transformed bacteria. Gasdermin-N moved to the plasma membrane during pyroptosis. Purified gasdermin-N efficiently 
lysed phosphoinositide /cardiolipin-containing liposomes and formed pores on membranes made of artificial or natural 
phospholipid mixtures. Most gasdermin pores had an inner diameter of 10-14 nm and contained 16 symmetric protomers. 
The crystal structure of GSDMA3 showed an autoinhibited two- domain architecture that is conserved in the gasdermin 
family. Structure-guided mutagenesis demonstrated that the liposome-leakage and pore-forming activities of the 
gasdermin-N domain are required for pyroptosis. These findings reveal the mechanism for pyroptosis and provide insights 


into the roles of the gasdermin family in necrosis, immunity and diseases. 


Pyroptosis is critical for host defences against infection and danger 
signals, and excessive pyroptosis causes immunological diseases 
and septic shock. Pyroptosis involves cell swelling and lysis, which 
causes massive release of cellular contents and thereby triggers strong 
inflammation’. The term pyroptosis was originally used to describe 
caspase-1-mediated macrophage death”. Caspase-1 belongs to the 
inflammatory caspase group, which also includes murine caspase-11 
and its human counterparts caspase-4 and -5 (ref. 3). Unlike 
caspase-11 (ref. 4), caspase-4 and -5 can also activate pyroptosis in 
non-monocytotic cells’. Caspase-1 acts downstream of the inflam- 
masome complex, which is scaffolded by an Nod-like receptor (NLR) 
protein, absent in melanoma 2 (AIM2) or pyrin, and recognizes bac- 
teria, other microbes and endogenous threats>®. Caspase-4, -5 and -11 
sense’ and are activated by direct binding to lipopolysaccharide 
(LPS)?”; hyperactivation of these caspases causes septic shock. 

Recent studies have identified the GSDMD protein, which criti- 
cally determines pyroptosis'®''. GSDMD is cleaved by all inflamma- 
tory caspases between its N-terminal gasdermin-N and C-terminal 
gasdermin-C domains. This cleavage releases the autoinhibition 
by gasdermin-C of gasdermin-N, which has intrinsic pyroptosis- 
inducing activity. The absence of GIDMD does not affect caspase-1 
processing of interleukin (IL)-1, but blocks mature IL-18 secretion, 
suggesting that pyroptosis is required for noncanonical cytokine 
secretion'®!!, Besides GIDMD, the gasdermin family also includes 
GSDMA, GSDMB, GSDMC, DENAS5 and DFNB59 (refs 12,13). Mice 
lack GSDMB but have three GGDMA (GSDMA1-3) and four GDDMC 
(GSDMC1-4) proteins. Other gasdermins are insensitive to inflam- 
matory caspases!?, Dominant mutations in Gsdma3 (refs 14-16) and 
DENAS (or autosomal recessive mutation in DFNB59)'”!8 cause alo- 
pecia and hyperkeratosis in mice and nonsyndromic hearing loss in 
humans, respectively. Disease-associated mutants of GIDMA3 and 
its gasdermin-N domain alone can activate pyroptosis owing to loss 
of autoinhibiton!”. Despite the importance of gasdermins in pyropto- 
sis and inflammation, the mechanisms of action of GSDMD and the 
gasdermin family are unknown. 


Cytotoxicity of gasdermin-N from multiple gasdermins 
All gasdermins, except for DFNB59, adopt a two-domain architec- 
ture. As found in GSDMD and GSDMA3 (ref. 10), the gasdermin-N 
domains of GIDMA, GSDMB, GSDMC or DENAS, but not the full- 
length proteins, induced extensive pyroptosis in human 293T cells 
(Extended Data Fig. la, b). This suggests that gasdermins in general 
are pyroptosis factors. Expression of the GIDMD gasdermin-N domain 
(GSDMD-N) is highly toxic to Escherichia coli (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d), 
whereas little cytotoxicity was observed with full-length GSDMD and 
its GSDMD-C domain (both proteins could be highly expressed in 
E. coli). Similar phenomena were observed with GIDMA, GSDMA3, 
GSDMC and DFNAS (Extended Data Fig. 1d). Thus, the gasdermin-N 
domain has intrinsic cytotoxicity in mammalian cells and its over- 
expression can also kill bacteria. 


Gasdermin-N domains can bind membrane lipids 

We hypothesized that the gasdermin-N domains might disrupt mem- 
branes to cause pyroptosis. To test this hypothesis, we assayed the bind- 
ing of recombinant gasdermin-N to membrane lipids. To circumvent 
the toxicity of gasdermin-N in E. coli, a PreScission protease (PPase) site 
(LEVLFQGP) was engineered into the inter-domain linker in GSDMD, 
GSDMA and GSDMA3 (it has been shown that PPase cleavage of the 
engineered GSDMD or GSDMA3 can trigger pyroptosis’’) and puri- 
fied full-length gasdermins. Notably, the gasdermin-N and -C domains 
remained bound together following in vitro PPase cleavage. When the 
noncovalent complexes (N+C) were incubated with liposomes con- 
taining phosphatidylcholine as the skeleton lipid, all three gasdermin-N 
(30-35 kDa) but not gasdermin-C domains (20-25 kDa) were preci- 
pitated by liposomes containing 10% or 20% phosphatidylinositol- 
4,5-bisphosphate (PtdIns(4,5)P2) (a major phosphoinositide in the 
plasma membrane), but not unphosphorylated phosphatidylinositol 
(Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Neither full-length GSDMD, 
GSDMA and GSDMA3 nor their gasdermin-C domains bound 
phosphoinositide. Gasdermin-N could also bind to liposomes con- 
taining monophosphorylated (PtdIns3P, PtdIns4P and PtdIns5P), 
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bisphosphorylated (PtdIns(3,4)P2 and PtdIns(3,5)P2) or triphos- 
phophorylated (PtdIns(3,4,5)P3) phosphatidylinositols (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b). Similar PtdIns(4,5)P. binding was observed with liposomes 
made of complicated phospholipid mixtures (phosphatidylcholine, 
phosphatidylethanolamine, phosphatidylserine, phosphatidylinositol 
and PtdIns(4,5)P>) that mimic plasma membrane lipid composition 
(Extended Data Fig. 2c). 

Cardiolipin and phosphatidylethanolamine are major bacterial 
membrane lipids. The gasdermin-N domains of GIDMD, GIDMA 
and GSDMA3, but not the full-length proteins or their gasdermin-C 
domains, were efficiently and specifically precipitated by cardiolipin 
liposomes (Fig. 1b). Reducing cardiolipin concentration from 20% 
to 10% decreased the binding efficiency (Fig. 1b and Extended Data 
Fig. 2d). Specific binding of gasdermin-N to cardiolipin, as well as the 
phosphoinositides, was also evident in the lipid-strip binding assay 
(Extended Data Fig. 2e). Thus, cardiolipin and phosphoinositide are 
two membrane lipid targets of gasdermin-N. 

For the three gasdermins GSDMD, GSDMA and GSDMA3, only 
the gasdermin-N domain of GSDMA could be separated from the 
noncovalent complex by high-salt buffer. The apo-GSDMA-N domain 
showed similar binding to cardiolipin or phosphoinositide liposomes as 
2 
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the noncovalent complex (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 2a, c, d), sug- 
gesting that lipid binding by GSDMA does not involve gasdermin-C. 
Moreover, the three gasdermin-N domains bound strongly to 
cardiolipin liposomes; GSDMA-N showed weaker binding to phos- 
phoinositide liposomes than GIDMD-N or GSDMA3-N despite their 
comparable pyroptosis-inducing activity (Extended Data Fig. la, b). A 
possible cause of this phenomenon is that artificial liposomes may not 
exactly recapitulate the complex lipid constituents of biomembranes. 


Membrane targeting of gasdermin-N during pyroptosis 

We next examined the localization of gasdermin-N during pyropto- 
sis. Extracts of Gsdmd~'~ immortalized bone marrow macrophages 
(iBMDMs) stably expressing Flag-GSDMD" were sequentially cen- 
trifuged (700g, 20,000g and 100,000g). Full-length GSDMD was found 
exclusively in the supernatant after 100,000g centrifugation (S100) 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a), suggesting a cytosolic localization. When 
pyroptosis was induced by LPS electroporation, GIDMD was cleaved 
into GIDMD-N and GSDMD-C; while GIDMD-C remained in $100, a 
large portion of GIDMD-N was distributed in the P7 heavy-membrane 
(pellet from 700g centrifugation) and P20 light-membrane fractions, 
which resembles the distribution of LAMP1 (endosome/lysosome), 
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Figure 2 | Liposome-leakage-inducing activity of the gasdermin-N 
domain. Liposomes with indicated lipid compositions were treated with 
purified gasdermin proteins or PFO as indicated. a-c, Liposome leakage 
was monitored by measuring 2,6-pyridinedicarboxylic acid (DPA) 
chelating-induced fluorescence of released Tb**. Time course of relative 
Tb?* release is shown. CTL, control. d, Different-size fluorescent dextrans 
were encapsulated into the liposome and the released dextran fluorescence 
was determined. Triton X-100 treatment was used to achieve 100% 
liposome leakage. Final leakage of the dextrans is expressed as mean + s.d. 
from three technical replicates. All data shown are representative of three 
independent experiments. 


Na, K-ATPase «1 (plasma membrane) and syntaxin 6 (trans-Golgi) 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). GIDMD-N was also found in the lightest 
P100 fraction. As expected, actin and mitochondrial proteins (COX4 
and TOM20) were found in the $100 and P7 fractions, respectively. The 
gasdermin-N domain of PPase-cleavable GSDMA showed the same 
distribution in pyroptotic 293T cells (Extended Data Fig. 3b). Thus, 
certain gasdermin-N domains moved to heterogeneous membranes 
during pyroptosis, echoing the binding to various phosphoinositides. 

To visualize the membrane targeting, GIDMD-N and GIDMA3-N 
fused to enhanced green fluorescent protein (eGFP) were inducibly 
expressed in HeLa cells. The pyroptosis triggered by gasdermin-N 
expression was too severe and rapid to allow accumulation of flu- 
orescence signals sufficient for detection. This was overcome by a 
mutation of leucine192 to aspartate (L192D), which slowed down 
the pyroptosis (see below). GIDMD-N(L192D) showed initial cyto- 
plasmic distribution, and some of it was translocated and accumu- 
lated on the plasma membrane as pyroptosis progressed; the cells 
then developed characteristic swelling bubbles and became ruptured 
(Fig. lc and Supplementary Videos 1, 2). Similar results were 
obtained with GSDMA3-N containing an equivalent L184D mutation 
(Extended Data Fig. 3c and Supplementary Videos 3, 4). 


Biomembrane disruption correlates with lipid binding 

Perfringolysin O (PFO) is a cholesterol-targeting pore-forming toxin 
from Clostridium perfringens. Extracellular addition of purified PFO 
to iB MDMs caused severe cytotoxicity (Fig. 1d). By contrast, the non- 
covalent complex of cleaved GSIDMD or GSDMA3 or the GIDMA-N 
domain induced cell lysis only when delivered cytosolically but not 
when administered extracellularly (Fig. 1d, e). Identical results were 
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obtained in 293T cells (Extended Data Fig. 3d, e). These findings are 
consistent with the presence of cholesterol in the exoplasmic leaflet of 
the plasma membrane and the localization of phosphoinositides, the 
targets of gasdermin-N, only in the cytoplasmic leaflet. To perform a 
similar assay in bacteria, we used protoplasts of Gram-positive Bacillus 
megaterium containing a single cardiolipin-containing membrane. The 
protoplasts were completely lysed by the GIDMD-(N-+C) noncova- 
lent complex, but not by full-length GSDMD or GSDMD-C (Extended 
Data Fig. 3f, g). PFO also caused no protoplast lysis, consistent with 
the absence of cholesterol in bacterial membranes. Similar results were 
obtained with the gasdermin-N domains of GIDMA and GSDMA3 
(Extended Data Fig. 3g). Thus, membrane disruption by gasdermin-N 
correlates well with its lipid-binding properties. 


Liposome leakage triggered by the gasdermin-N domain 
We then tested the induction of liposome leakage by the gasdermin-N 
domain. The noncovalent complex of cleaved GIDMD or GIDMA3 
caused around 50% leakage of PtdIns(4,5)P> liposomes (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). The leakage reached 100% when PtdIns(4,5)P2 was recon- 
stituted into liposomes containing complicated phospholipid mix- 
tures (Fig. 2a). Consistent with the binding data, GSDMA-N induced 
less liposome leakage (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4a); liposome 
leakage reached about 50% with higher concentrations of GIDMA-N 
(Extended Data Fig. 4b). All three gasdermins caused nearly 100% leak- 
age of the cardiolipin liposome (Fig. 2b). Full-length gasdermins and 
gasdermin-C did not lyse either type of liposome (Fig. 2a, b and Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). The gasdermins had no effect on cholesterol- or phos- 
phatidylethanolamine-reconstituted liposomes (Fig. 2c and Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). As expected, PFO lysed cholesterol-containing lipos- 
omes but not those containing PtdIns(4,5)P» or cardiolipin (Fig. 2a—c 
and Extended Data Fig. 4a). These results are consistent with the finding 
that PFO but not gasdermin-N could lyse mammalian cells from the out- 
side (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 3d). When liposomes encapsulating 
different-size fluorescent dextrans were assayed, the active forms of 
GSDMD, GSDMA3 and GSDMA could release dextrans with molec- 
ular masses of 3 or 10 kDa but not 40kDa (Fig. 2d). This indicates that 
items with diameters of 10nm or less can pass through the presumed 
pores formed by gasdermin-N. 


Oligomerized gasdermin-N forms membrane pores 
Full-length GSDMD, GSDMA3 and GSDMA were monomeric in 
solution (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Upon crosslinking of the GIDMD- 
or GSDMA3-(N-+C) noncovalent complex or the GIDMA-N domain, 
GSDMD-N remained monomeric and GIDMA3/GSDMA-N showed 
a low degree of artificial oligomerization (Extended Data Fig. 5b). 
When crosslinking was performed after liposome incubation, all three 
gasdermin-N domains appeared as high-order oligomers (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). As a control, PFO was converted from monomers 
into SDS-resistant oligomers after liposome incubation’. In LPS- 
stimulated pyroptotic iB MDMs, membrane-associated GSDMD-N, 
resulting from caspase-11 cleavage, also formed high-order oligomers, 
whereas full-length GSDMD and cytosolic GSDMD-N remained 
monomeric (Extended Data Fig. 5c). Similar results were obtained 
with the PPase-cleavable GSDMA in pyroptotic 293T cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 5c). 

Negative-stain electron microscopy revealed multiple pores on 
nearly all cardiolipin liposomes that had been incubated with the 
GSDMD- or GSDMA3-(N+C) noncovalent complex, but not with 
full-length GSDMD or GSDMA3 (Fig. 3a). Similar (but fewer) mem- 
brane pores were formed on PtdIns(4,5)P2-containing liposomes 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d); both intact and severely fragmented liposomes 
caused by merging of adjacent pores were observed. The pore-forming 
efficiency was markedly improved by reconstituting PtdIns(4,5)P2 
into liposomes containing the complicated phospholipid mixtures 
(Fig. 3a), consistent with the finding that these liposomes showed 
more severe leakage (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4a). Furthermore, 
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Figure 3 | Membrane pore-forming activity 
of the gasdermin-N domain. a, b, Liposomes 
with indicated lipid compositions (a) or 
prepared using bovine liver-derived polar 
lipid extracts (b) were treated with indicated 
gasdermin proteins. Shown are representative 
negative-stain electron microscopy 
micrographs of the liposomes (scale bar, 

100 nm). Insets in a, expanded view of a 
representative pore (scale bar, 15 nm). All data 
shown are representative of three independent 
experiments. 
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the gasdermin-N domains of GIDMD, GSDMA3 and GSDMA could 
bind robustly to liposomes made of bovine liver or brain-derived lipid 
extracts (Extended Data Fig. 2f) and accordingly generated similar 
pores on the liposomes (Fig. 3b). 

Of the GSDMD-induced pores, 60% had inner diameters of 
10-16 nm whereas all GIDMA3-induced pores had inner diameters 
of 10-14nm (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Decreasing the gasdermin 
concentration by 10-fold affected the number but not the size dis- 
tribution of the pores (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). The pore size is 
consistent with the assessment from the dextran leakage data (Fig. 2d). 
The wider pore-size range produced by GSDMD, compared with 
GSDMA3, probably resulted from the less optimal properties of 
recombinant GSDMD. Previously, the inner diameter of membrane 
pores in caspase-1-mediated pyroptosis was estimated to be 1.1- 
2.4nm, on the basis of the observation that PEG2000 but not PEG200, 
at an equal molar concentration, can block pyroptosis””. We confirmed 
this finding but further found that increasing the mass concentration 
of PEG200 to the same as PEG2000 (to ensure equal osmotic potential) 
could generate the same protective effect (Extended Data Fig. 6c). 
Considering that gasdermin-N formed similar pores on liposomes 
made of natural lipid extracts, pores with inner diameters of 10-14nm 
are likely to predominate in vivo. This pore size can allow the passage 
of mature IL-1 (also IL-18) and caspase-1, which have diameters of 
4.5 and 7.5nm, respectively. GIDMD-N and GSDMA3-N also formed 
pores on lipid monolayers; GIDMA3-N pores had a uniform inner 
diameter of about 14nm (Extended Data Fig. 6d). Following 2D classi- 
fication, one class of GIDMA3 pores showed the best protein contrast, 
and subsequent rotational auto-correlation analysis revealed 16-fold 
symmetry (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Given the single-layer property 
of all known pore-forming complexes, these data suggest that the 
gasdermin-N domain forms a 16-mer pore complex. 


Crystal structure of GIDMA3 

We determined the 1.90 A crystal structure of GIDMA3 (Extended 
Data Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 7a).The structure is separated 
into two domains—the presumed gasdermin-N and gasdermin-C 
domains (Fig. 4a). Gasdermin-N mainly contains an extended 
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twisted 8-sheet formed by nine tandem strands (83-11) (Fig. 4a 
and Extended Data Fig. 7b). The N-terminal «1 helix and follow- 
ing 81-82 hairpin lie in the concave of the }-sheet. Helices a2 and 
«3 flank the 3-sheet at one end. Helix a4 protrudes away from the 
other end of the B-sheet through two loops to contact the helical 
gasdermin-C domain. The C domain adopts a compact globular fold 
covered by a short three-stranded 6-sheet (812-814). The long loop 
(residues 234-263) linking the GIDMA3-N and -C domains stretches 
away from the main body of the structure. A structural homology 
search”! revealed no meaningful information about gasdermin-C; 
the structure of gasdermin-N also showed no convincing similarity 
to any known proteins, suggesting that it represents a new type of 
pore-forming protein. 


Functional analyses of GSDMA3 autoinhibition 

In the structure, the al helix and 61-82 hairpin in GIDMA3-N 
provide the primary surface for binding to the GIDMA3-C domain 
(Fig. 4b). F48 and W49 from the hairpin loop are inserted deeply 
into a groove in GSDMA3-C and encircled by L270, Y344, A348 and 
A443, forming a hydrophobic core (Fig. 4c). In addition, R43, K44 
and T46 from the hairpin have four hydrogen bonds with E273, E277 
and D340; al also supplies Dé and R13 for hydrogen-bonding with 
H436 and D433. At the second inter-domain interface, a4 presents 
its hydrophobic face (L181, L184 and L186) to a non-polar surface 
formed by a9 and all in GSDMA3-C (Fig. 4c). Nine Gsdma3 muta- 
tions that can cause alopecia and hyperkeratosis in mice have been 
identified'*"'*. Among them, 259RDW (insertion after residue 259 
with three mistranslated residues RDW) and 366stop (a premature 
stop at residue 366) encode truncated GSDMA3 devoid of inter-do- 
main contacts; Y344C, Y344H and A348T are mutations in residues 
that directly contact GIDMA3-N; T278P and L343P are near the 
direct-contacting residues; and 412EA (duplication of E411A412) 
disrupts the a4-binding surface. Consistently, T278P, L343P, Y344C, 
A348T and 412EA all weaken inter-domain interactions, resulting 
in constitutive activation of GIDMA3 (ref. 10). Similarly, GIDMA3 
L270D, Y344D and A348D exhibited spontaneous pyroptosis-induc- 
ing activity (Fig. 4d). 
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Figure 4 | Crystal structure of GSDMA3 and structural autoinhibition 
of the gasdermin family. a, b, Overall structure of GIDMA3 and the inter- 
domain interfaces. The gasdermin-N (GSDMA3-N) and gasdermin-C 
(GSDMA3-C) domains are coloured green and yellow, respectively. 
Structures of GIDMA3-N (a, b) and GSDMA3-C (a) are shown as cartoon 
models, and that of GIDMA3-C (b) is in a transparent surface scheme. 
Secondary structure elements are labelled in a. The primary and second 
inter-domain interfaces are highlighted by large and small blue ellipses, 
respectively (b). Disordered loops are indicated by dashed lines. 

c, Close-up view of the autoinhibitory interactions. Left and right, primary 
and secondary inter-domain interfaces, respectively. Residues involved 

in the autoinhibitory interactions are labelled and shown as sticks. Point 
mutations in GSDMA3 that cause alopecia in mice are coloured pink. 
Dotted lines, hydrogen bonds. d, Mutation analyses of the autoinhibitory 
contacts. Full-length GSDMA3, GSDMD, GSDMA, GSDMC or DFNA5 
(wild type (WT) or containing indicated point mutations in their 
gasdermin-C domains) was transfected into 293T cells. ATP-based cell 
viability is expressed as mean + s.d. from three technical replicates; data 
are representative of three independent experiments. 


Conserved autoinhibition in the gasdermin family 

GSDMD shares about 70% homology with GIDMA3. Homology-based 
modelling produced a highly analogous GSDMD structure (Extended 
Data Fig. 7c). The structure contains a hydrophobic core resembling 
that in GSDMA3, in which F49/W50 play equivalent roles to F48/W49 
in GSDMA3. The modelled structure bears a similar second inter- 
domain contact; an a4-equivalent helix has extensive hydrophobic 
interactions with GSDMD-C despite the residues involved being 
different. The residues in gasdermin-C that make the hydrophobic 
core are highly conserved in the gasdermin family (Extended Data 
Fig. 8), including above analysed L270, Y344 and A348 in GSDMA3. 
When equivalent residues in GSDMD (L290, Y373 and A377), GDDMA 
(L260, Y334 and A338), GSDMC (L319, Y398 and A402) and DFNA5 
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Figure 5 | Residues in the autoinhibited region in gasdermin-N are 
important for pyroptosis, membrane disruption and pore formation. 
a, Effects of L192D/E15K mutations in GIDMD-N on pyroptosis-inducing 
activity. Full-length GSDMD or GSDMD(1-275) (wild type or with 
indicated mutations) was transfected into 293T cells. ATP-based cell viability 
is expressed as mean £s.d. from three technical replicates. The immunoblot 
shows expression of transfected GSDMD. b, c, Effects of L192D/E15K 
mutations on GIDMD-N lipid-binding and liposome-leakage-inducing 
activities. Purified GSDMD proteins were incubated with liposomes 
containing 80% phosphatidylcholine and 20% phosphatidylinositol, 
PtdIns(4,5)P>, phosphatidylethanolamine or cardiolipin. After 
ultracentrifugation, the liposome-free supernatant (S) and the liposome 
pellet (P) were analysed by SDS-PAGE (b). Liposome leakage was 
monitored by measuring DPA chelating-induced fluorescence of released 
Tb** relative to that of Triton X-100 treatment (c). d, Effects of L192D/ 
E15K mutations on pore formation by GIDMD-N. Shown are representative 
negative-stain electron microscopy micrographs of pores formed by 
indicated GSDMD proteins on cardiolipin liposomes (scale bar, 100 nm). All 
data shown are representative of three independent experiments. 


(1313, F388 and A392) were individually mutated into aspartates, 
20-80% pyroptosis occurred in 293T cells expressing the mutant 
proteins (except for DFNA5 1313D) (Fig. 4d). Thus, structural autoin- 
hibition is conserved in most gasdermins. 


Structure-based analyses of gasdermin-N function 

L184 in GSDMA3-N (L192 in GIDMD-N) on the «4 helix is contacted 
by the inhibitory gasdermin-C domain (Fig. 4c and Extended Data 
Fig. 7c). E14 in GSDMA3-N (E15 in GIDMD-N) on helix a1 is within 
the primary inter-domain interface (Fig. 4c). Mutations of gasdermin-C 
residues that contact L184 or structural regions around E14 caused 
constitutive activation of GIDMA3 and GSIDMD"” (Fig. 4d). As these 
mutations will disrupt the autoinhibition and expose L184/E14, we 
reasoned that L184/E14 or their adjacent residues might be impor- 
tant for pyroptosis. Supporting this prediction, GIDMD-N(L192D) 
and GSMDA3-N(L184D) induced markedly decreased pyroptosis in 
293T cells (Fig. 5a and Extended Data Fig. 9a). The mutants showed 
evident defects in binding the liposome and causing the liposome 
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leakage (Fig. 5b, c and Extended Data Fig. 9b, c). Combining the L/D 
mutation with the also partially inactive E15K mutation on GSDMD 
(E14K on GSDMA3) led to further decreased liposome binding and 
leakage-inducing activities. Double mutants of the GSDMD- and 
GSDMA3-(N+C) complexes formed fewer pores than the L/D single 
mutant (Fig. 5d and Extended Data Fig. 9d). GIDMD-N(L192D/E15K) 
and GSDMA3-N(L184D/E14K) were largely deficient in pyroptosis 
induction (Fig. 5a and Extended Data Fig. 9a). The two residues prob- 
ably participate in oligomerization and membrane insertion during 
pore formation. These data reinforce the idea that the liposome-leakage 
and pore-forming activities of gasdermin-N are responsible for cell 


pyroptosis. 


Discussion 

We show that multiple gasdermin-N domains can induce pyroptosis 
owing to their pore-forming activity. Most gasdermin pores have inner 
diameters of 10-14nm. The structure of GIDMA3 uncovers an autoin- 
hibitory mechanism that is conserved in the gasdermin family. Other 
members of the gasdermin family may also act on endomembranes 
and alter other cellular physiologies. Indeed, DFNB59 and DFNA5 
have been suggested to localize on the peroxisomes and mitochondria, 
respectively”>”?, 

The gasdermin-N domain represents a new type of pore-forming 
protein (PFP). PFPs are diverse in sequence and present in many 
domains of life’*. Most PFPs lyse cell membranes from the outside. 
By contrast, gasdermins and the MLKL protein (which is involved in 
necroptosis) kill cells from the cytosol. MLKL can induce liposome 
leakage, but there is no reported evidence that it can form pores”>~”*. 
PFPs can be divided into a-helical and 8-barrel classes on the basis 
of the structures of their membrane-spanning regions”. The struc- 
ture of gasdermin-N differs completely from those of a-class PFPs. A 
Dali search of the GIDMA3-N structure produced hits all belonging 
to the membrane-attack complex/perforin/cholesterol-dependent 
cytolysin (MACPF/CDC) family of 8-class PFPs*°, but the score was 
not confident and no meaningful structural similarity could be iden- 
tified (Extended Data Fig. 7d). Gasdermin-N is likely to use either a 
3-barrel-like or a distinct mechanism for pore formation, which 
will involve drastic conformational changes for insertion into the 
membrane. Our results pave the way for future studies to elucidate 
the structural mechanism of pore formation by gasdermins. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


The experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allo- 
cation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Plasmids, antibodies and reagents. Complementary DNA (cDNA) for human 
GSDMA, GSDMB, GSDMC, GSDMD and mouse Gsdma3 were previously 
described!°; cDNA for human DFNA5 was obtained from Life Technologies 
Ultimate ORF collection (IOH41276). The cDNAs were inserted into a modi- 
fied pCS2 vector with an N-terminal 3 x Flag tag or the pcDNA3 vector with a 
C-terminal Flag tag for transient expression in 293T cells and the pWPllentiviral 
vector with an N-terminal 2 x Flag-HA tag for stable expression in iB MDM cells. 
For Tet-On expression, the cDNAs were inserted into a modified pLenti-NIrD 
vector (a gift from W. Wei) harbouring the blasticidin-resistance gene and fused 
with a C-terminal eGFP tag. For growth inhibition in E. coli, the cDNAs were 
cloned into the pET21a vector. For recombinant expression in E. coli, the cDNAs 
were cloned into a modified pET vector with an N-terminal 6 x His-SUMO tag 
or pGEX-6P-2 with an N-terminal GST tag. DNA for PFO was amplified from 
genomic DNA of C. perfringens. For recombinant expression of PFO in E. coli, the 
DNA was cloned into a pET28a vector with an N-terminal 6 x His tag. Truncation 
mutants of gasdermins were constructed by the standard PCR cloning strategy 
and inserted into the corresponding vectors with indicated tags. Point mutations 
were generated by the QuickChange Site-Directed Mutagenesis Kit (Stratagene). 
All plasmids were verified by DNA sequencing. 

Antibodies used in this study include anti-Flag M2 (F4049), anti-actin (A2066) 
and anti-tubulin (T5168) (Sigma-Aldrich); anti-TOM20 (sc-11415) and anti- 
Lamp2 (sc-18822) (Santa Cruz Biotechnology); anti-Cox4 (11967, Cell Signaling 
Technology); anti-LAMP1 (553792) and anti-sytaxin 6 (610635) (BD Pharmingen); 
and anti-Na and K-ATPase al (2047-1, Epitomics). Rabbit antiserum for the 
GSDMD-C domain was generated in our in-house facility. Natural and synthetic 
lipid products used for liposome preparation were purchased from Avanti Polar 
Lipids Inc. Lipid strips used in the protein-lipid overlay assay were obtained from 
Echelon Biosciences Inc. Fluorescein-labelled dextran was from Life Technologies. 
LPS (L4524), terbium chloride (TbCl;) and DPA were purchased from Sigma- 
Aldrich. Cell culture products were from Life Technologies and all other chemicals 
used were from Sigma-Aldrich unless noted. 

Cell culture and transfection. HeLa and 293T cells were obtained from the 
American Type Culture Collection (ATCC). C57BL/6 mouse-derived wild-type 
and Gsdmd~'~ iBMDM cells were as described!.The cells are frequently checked 
by virtue of their morphological features and functionalities but have not been 
subjected to authentication by short tandem repeat (STR) profiling. All cell lines 
have been tested to be mycoplasma-negative by the commonly used PCR method. 
Cells were grown in DMEM supplemented with 10% (v/v) fetal bovine serum (FBS) 
and 2mM t-glutamine at 37°C in a 5% CO) incubator. Transient transfection in 
HeLa and 293T cells was performed using the Jet-PRIME (Polyplus Transfection) 
or Vigofect (Vigorous) reagents following the manufacturers’ instructions. iB MDM 
or HeLa stable cell lines were generated by lentiviral infection as previously 
described'®. Stable expression cells were sorted by flow cytometry (BD Biosciences 
FACSAria II) or selected by 60,1g m1! blasticidin (Invitrogen). 

Microscopy imaging. To examine morphology of pyroptotic cells, cells were 
treated as indicated in 6-well plates (NuncProducts, Thermo Fisher Scientific Inc.). 
Static brightfield images of pyroptotic cells were captured using an Olympus [X71 
microscope. To examine the subcellular localization of the gasdermin N-domain 
during pyroptosis, HeLa cells harbouring the desired Tet-On expression plasmid 
were treated with 21g ml“! doxycycline in glass-bottom culture dishes (MatTek 
Corporation). After 3h, live images of pyroptotic cells were recorded with a 
PerkinElmer UltraVIEW spinning disk confocal microscope and processed in 
the Volocity program. All image data shown are representative of at least three 
randomly selected fields. 

Cell viability and osmotic protection. For viability assay, relevant cells were 
treated as indicated and the viability was determined by the CellTiter-Glo 
Luminescent Cell Viability Assay (Promega). To examine effects of osmotic pro- 
tection, iB MDM cells harbouring a sensitive Nirp1b allele were treated with 1.2% 
or 12% (w/v) osmoprotectants (PEG200, PEG1500 or PEG2000) or 404M zVAD 
for 1h. Pyroptosis was induced by LFn-BsaK*! or anthrax lethal toxin stimulation®”, 
which activate the NAIP2/NLRC4 inflammasome or NLRP1B inflammasome, 
respectively. Cell death was measured by the LDH release assay using the CytoTox 
96 Non-Radioactive Cytotoxicity Assay kit (Promega). 

Cell fractionation by differential centrifugations. Cells were collected by 
centrifugation at 1,000g for 10 min. The washed cell pellets were resuspended 
in 5 volumes of buffer A (20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 40 mMKCI, 1.5mM MgCh, 
1mM EDTA and 250 mM sucrose) and incubated on ice for 30 min. The cells were 
homogenized by passing through a 22G needle 24 times. After centrifugation at 
1,000g for 10 min, the supernatant was collected and re-centrifuged at 7,000g for 
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10 min. The supernatant and pellet were designated as the $7 and P7 fraction, 
respectively. The S7 fraction was centrifuged again at 20,000g for 20 min to obtain 
the S20 and P20 fractions. The S20 fraction was subjected to final centrifugation 
at 100,000g for 1h and the supernatant was collected as the S100 fraction. The 
pellet was dissolved in buffer A as the P100 fraction. All centrifugations were per- 
formed at 4°C. The fractions were solubilized in SDS loading buffer and analysed 
by immunoblotting as indicated. 

Purification of recombinant proteins. To obtain full-length GSDMD, GSDMA 
and GSDMA3 proteins, E. coli BL21 (DE3) cells harbouring the gasdermin plasmid 
(pET28a-6 x His-SUMO vector) were grown in LB medium supplemented with 
30,.g ml! kanamycin. Protein expression was induced overnight at 20°C with 
0.4mM IPTG after ODg¢oo reached 0.8. Cells were lysed in the buffer contain- 
ing 20 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), 300 mM NaCl, 20 mM imidazole and 10mM 
2-mercaptoethanol. The fusion protein was affinity-purified by Ni-Sepharose beads 
(GE Healthcare Life Sciences). The SUMO tag was removed by overnight digestion 
with homemade ULP1 protease at 4°C. The untagged protein was further purified 
by HiTrap Q anion exchange and Superdex G75 gel filtration chromatography (GE 
Healthcare Life Sciences). Selenomethionine-substituted (SeMet) GIDMA3 was 
expressed in the methionine auxotrophic E. coli strain B834 (DE3) and purified in 
the same way as the native protein. 

The engineered gasdermin proteins (GSDMD, GSDMA and GSDMA3) contain- 
ing the PreScission protease (PPase) recognition site were expressed and purified 
by following the same procedure as that for native gasdermin proteins. Inter- 
domain cleavage was performed by overnight digestion with homemade PPase at 
4°C. The proteins were further purified by Superdex G75 gel-filtration chroma- 
tography to obtain high-quality noncovalent complex of the cleaved gasdermin. 
To obtain the GIDMA-N domain alone, the noncovalent complex of GIDMA was 
further subjected to HiTrap Q anion exchange chromatography, followed by another 
round of Superdex G75 gel filtration chromatography. To obtain the gasdermin-C 
domain of GIDMA3 and GSDMA, the flow-through fractions of PPase-cleaved 
GSDMA3 and GSDMA proteins from Ni-Sepharose beads were subjected to 
HiTrap Q anion exchange and Superdex G75 gel filtration chromatography. To 
obtain GIDMD-C protein, E. coli BL21 (DE3) cells were transformed with pGEX- 
6P-2-GSDMD (residues 276-484). The GST-tagged protein was purified by affinity 
chromatography using glutathione-Sepharose beads (GE Healthcare Life Sciences) 
and the tag was removed by overnight digestion with PPase at 4°C. The proteins 
were further purified by Superdex G75 gel filtration chromatography. Recombinant 
PFO was expressed and purified by following the same procedure as that for the 
gasdermin protein. All the purified proteins were concentrated and stored in the 
buffer containing 20 mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 150 mM NaCl and 5 mM dithiothreitol. 
Bacterial growth inhibition and protoplast lysis. To assay the cytotoxicity of the 
gasdermin-N domain in E. coli, equal amounts of E. coli BL21 (DE3) cells were 
transformed with 0.1 1g of indicated plasmid. The transformed cells were seri- 
ally diluted and plated onto LB agar containing the appropriate antibiotics in the 
presence or absence of IPTG. The colony-forming unit (CFU) was determined by 
counting the number of viable bacteria per transformation after overnight culture 
at 37°C. 

To prepare the protoplast, B. megaterium cells were grown in AB3 medium 
(DIFCO) at 37°C until the OD¢oo reached 2.0. The centrifuged bacterial pellets, 
resuspended in the buffer containing 20 mM sodium malate (pH 6.5), 20 mM 
MgCl and 500 mM sucrose, were incubated with 2mg ml! lysozyme at 37°C 
until protoplast formation was complete (judged under phase-contrast micros- 
copy).The protoplasts were diluted to an OD¢00 of 1.0. To assay protoplast lysis, 
aliquots of the protoplasts (1.9 ml) were incubated with 100 11 of indicated gas- 
dermin proteins (final concentration of 0.6,1M) at 37°C for 30 min. To achieve 
complete lysis of the protoplast, 100,11 of 2% (v/v) Triton X-100 was added. The 
OD600 of each protoplast aliquot before and after incubation with the gasdermin 
protein was measured and defined as Apand A,, respectively, and that after Triton 
X-100 treatment was treated as Ajo9. The percentage of protoplast lysis is defined 
as: lysis (%) = (Ap — An) x 100/(Ap — Ajo). For the time-course plot of protoplast 
lysis, the OD¢oo of each protoplast aliquot was continuously recorded for 15 min 
at 1-min intervals before Triton X-100 was added. 

Liposome preparation. Phospholipids and phosphoinositides were dissolved in 
chloroform and chloroform-methanol mixture (20:9, v-v), respectively. Lipids with 
indicated compositions (0.5 zmol) were mixed in a glass vial. The solvent was 
evaporated under a stream of nitrogen, and the dry lipid film was then hydrated 
at room temperature with constant mixing in 5001 buffer 1 (20 mM HEPES 
(pH 7.5) and 150mM NaCl). Liposomes were generated by extrusion of the 
hydrated lipids through a 100-nm polycarbonate filter (Whatman) 35 times using 
the Mini-Extruder device (Avanti Polar Lipids Inc.). For Tb**-encapsulated lipos- 
omes, the lipid film was hydrated with 50011 buffer 2 (20 mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 
100 mM NaCl, 50mM sodium citrate and 15mM TbCl;). After the extrusion 
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process, Tb?* ions outside the liposome were removed by repeated washing with 
buffer 2 on a centrifugal filter device (Amicon Ultra-4, 100K MWCO, Millipore). 
The liposomes were subjected to buffer change into buffer 1 for use. To prepare 
dextran-encapsulated liposomes, the lipid film was hydrated in buffer 1 supple- 
mented with 2mg ml! dextrans. The liposomes were repeatedly washed to remove 
external dextran and then resuspended in 50011 buffer 1. All the liposomes were 
stored at 4°C and used within 48 h. 

Liposome-binding and leakage assays. The indicated gasdermin proteins (5 1M) 
were incubated with the indicated liposome (500 1M lipids) at room tempera- 
ture for 30 min in a total volume of 80 11. Samples were centrifuged in a Beckman 
Optima MAX-XP ultracentrifuge at 4°C for 20 min at 100,000g. The supernatant 
(S) was collected to examine proteins not bound to the liposome. The pellets (P) 
were washed twice with 10011 buffer 1 by re-centrifugation and brought up to the 
same volume as the supernatant. The S and P fractions were analysed by SDS- 
PAGE followed by Coomassie blue staining. 

For liposome leakage assay, aliquots of Tb**-encapsulated liposomes were 
diluted to 300M lipid concentration in 9011 of buffer 1 supplemented with 15 1M 
DPA. The excitation and emission wavelengths of 270 nm and 490 nm, respectively, 
were used to examine the Tb**/DPA chelates**. The emission fluorescence before 
adding the gasdermin protein was treated as Fi. 10,11 of protein was then added 
to a final concentration of 0.6,.M, and the emission fluorescence was continuously 
recorded as F; at 15-s intervals. After 20 min, 1011 of 1% Triton X-100 was added 
to achieve complete release of Tb**, and mean values of the top three fluorescence 
reads were defined as Fy199. The percentage of liposome leakage at each time point 
is defined as: leakage (t) (%) = (F;— Fio) X 100/(Frio0 — Fio). For dextran leakage 
assay, aliquots of dextran-encapsulated liposomes (300 1M of lipids) were incu- 
bated with 0.6 1M indicated proteins at room temperature for 30 min in a total 
volume of 100 il. After centrifugation, the released dextran in the supernatants 
was collected and the emission fluorescence (521 nm) after excitation at 494nm 
was measured as F,. The emission fluorescence of supernatants of untreated lipos- 
omes was measured as Fo, and that of the liposomes solubilized with 0.1% Triton 
X-100 was defined as Fo. The percentage of dextran leakage is defined as: leakage 
(%) = (Fn — Fo) x 100/(Fio0 — Fo). 

Crosslinking assays of gasdermin-N oligomerization. To assay gasdermin-N 
domain oligomerization in vitro, indicated PPase-cleaved engineered gasdermin 
proteins, before or after incubation with the liposome, were treated with 5mM glu- 
taraldehyde for 30 min at room temperature. The liposome pellets were solubilized 
in SDS loading buffer. Samples with or without crosslinking were analysed by SDS- 
agarose gel electrophoresis as previously described””. To assay the oligomerization 
during pyroptosis, relevant cells, before or after pyroptosis induction, were har- 
vested in PBS. The cell pellets were homogenized by passing through a 22G needle 
24 times. Cell lysates were centrifuged at 100,000g for 1h to obtain the supernatant 
and the pellet fractions. The pellet was homogenized by gentle sonication. Both 
fractions were treated with 2mM glutaraldehyde at room temperature for 15 min. 
Samples with or without crosslinking were analysed by both SDS-agarose and 
SDS-PAGE gel electrophoresis followed by immunoblotting. 

Electron microscopy and image processing. Gasdermin proteins (51M) were 
incubated with indicated liposomes (500 1M of lipids) at room temperature for 
30 min. Aliquots of the mixture (511) were transferred to carbon support films on 
electron microscopy grids and negatively stained with 2% uranyl acetate. Samples 
were imaged on a Tecnai T12 microscope (FEI) at 120 kV. Images were taken on 
a Gatan 4k x 4k CCD camera with a nominal magnification of 30,000 x, giving 
a final pixel size of 3.71 A. To prepare pores on lipid monolayers, solutions of 
noncovalent complexes of cleaved GSDMD (500 nM) and GSDMA3 (100 nM) 
were pipetted into Teflon wells and coated with a droplet of 1 mM lipid mixture 
containing 80% phosphatidylcholine and 20% cardiolipin in chloroform. Negative- 
stain electron microscopy of the GSDMA3 pores was performed and images were 
captured as above described. Complete and undistorted pore particles were manu- 
ally selected from the micrographs using EMAN2 (ref. 34). A total of 7,056 particle 


images were collected and normalized. After determining the defocus, the parti- 
cles were phase-flipped for contrast transfer function correction using EMAN2 
(ref. 34). Two-dimensional reference-free classification was then performed in 
Relion1.3 (ref. 35). More than 80% of class averages were pores of a uniform size 
around 30 nm in diameter. The averaged view with the best particle contrast of a 
class comprising 242 particles was selected and its rotational auto-correlations were 
calculated in SPIDER* to determine the symmetry. 
Structure determination. The crystallization experiments were performed using 
the sitting-drop vapour diffusion method at 20°C with 2-11 drops containing 
1l protein solution and 11] reservoir solution equilibrated over 10011 reser- 
voir solution. Initial crystallization hits of GIDMA3 were found from the Index 
Kit (Hampton Research) screen. Qualified crystals of SeMet-labelled GSDMA3 
were obtained in the reservoir buffer containing 100 mMBis-Tris (pH 6.5), 19% 
polyethylene glycol 3550, and 10mM TCEP within 2 weeks. For data collection, 
the crystals were soaked in a cryoprotectant solution containing the reservoir 
buffer supplemented with 20% ethylene glycol before flash-freezing with liquid 
nitrogen. Diffraction data were collected at the Shanghai Synchrotron Radiation 
Facility (Shanghai, China) beamline BL19U1 under a wavelength of 0.97776 A, 
and processed with the HKL 2000 suite*”. Phase determination by the single wave- 
length anomalous dispersion (SAD) method and automatic model building were 
performed in PHENIX™*. The rest of the model was manually built with Coot®’. 
The structure of GIDMA3 was refined in PHENIX, and manual modelling was 
performed between refinement cycles. The statistics of data collection and refine- 
ment are summarized in Extended Data Table 1.The quality of the final model was 
validated by MolProbity*’. Ramachandran statistics indicated that all the residues 
are in the allowed region, in which 97.25% fell into the favoured region. Each 
asymmetric unit contains one GSDMA3 molecule and the model covers residues 
1-453 of the 464 total residues. As well as the C-terminal tail being absent, four 
loops (residues 66-80, 170-178, 188-193 and 249-263) could not be modelled 
owing to the lack of interpretable electron density for these highly flexible loops. 
Homology-based modelling of GIDMD structure was performed with the pro- 
gram Modeller*! based on the sequence alignment of GIDMA3 and GSDMD. The 
structural model of GIDMA3 was completed by using Loop Refine in Modeller 
and used as the modelling template. The top hit of GIDMD models was evaluated 
using the DOPE statistical potential score’? and chosen for subsequent analysis 
and comparison with GSDMA3 structure. All structural figures were generated in 
PyMOL (http://www.pymol.org). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Multiple gasdermin-N domains can induce 
mammalian cell pyroptosis and also exhibit cytotoxicity in bacteria. 

a, b, Full-length (FL) or N-terminal domain regions of different 
gasdermin-family members were transfected into 293T cells for 20h. 
Human GSDMD and mouse GSDMA3 had an N-terminal 3 x Flag tag and 


human GSDMA, GSDMB, GSDMC and DENAS had a C-terminal Flag tag. 


ATP-based cell viability is expressed as mean + s.d. from three technical 
replicates (a). Representative views of cell death morphology are shown 
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in b. c, d, Cytotoxicity of the gasdermin-N domain in bacteria. Indicated 
gasdermins were cloned into an IPTG-inducible vector for transformation 
into E. coli. c, Representative agar plates showing transformed E. coli 
colonies for GSDMD. d, Bacterial colony-forming units (CFU) per 
transformation for GSDMD and other gasdermins are shown in the 
logarithmic form (logio) as mean + s.d. from three technical replicates. 
All data shown are representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Membrane phospholipid binding of 

the gasdermin-N domain. a-d, f, Liposomes with indicated lipid 
compositions (a—d) or prepared using bovine liver or brain-derived 

polar lipid extracts (f) were incubated with purified gasdermin proteins. 
After ultracentrifugation, the liposome-free supernatant (S) and liposome 
pellet (P) were analysed by SDS-PAGE and Coomassie blue staining. 


e, Noncovalent complex of cleaved GIDMD and GSDMA3 with a Flag 
tag attached to the end of the gasdermin-N domain or the corresponding 
uncleaved full-length proteins were incubated with the lipid strips, and 
the strips were then probed with the anti-Flag antibody. Right, protein 
loading control. All data shown are representative of three independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Biomembrane association and lysis by the 
gasdermin-N domain. a, b, Subcellular fractionation of the gasdermin-N 
domains of GIDMD and GSDMA during pyroptosis. Gsdmd~/~ iBMDMs 
expressing 2 x Flag and haemagglutinin (HA)-tagged GSDMD were 
untreated or stimulated with LPS electroporation (a). 293T cells expressing 
PPase-cleavable Flag-GSDMA were untreated or electroporated 

with purified PPase (b). Homogenized cell extracts were sequentially 
centrifuged at 700g, 20,000g and 100,000g to separate membrane fractions 
(P7, P20 and P100) from the $100 soluble fraction. The factions were 
immunoblotted as indicated. c, Microscopy of GIDMA3-N domain 
localization in cells undergoing pyroptosis. The gasdermin-N domain of 
GSDMA3 (GSDMA3-N(L184D)) fused N-terminally to eGFP was stably 
expressed in HeLa cells under a tetracycline-inducible promoter. Shown 
are representative time-lapse cell images (brightfield and fluorescence) 
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taken from 4-5 h after doxycycline addition. Scale bar, 15|1m. For videos 
of two representative cells, see Supplementary Videos 3 and 4. d, e, Effects 
of extracellular or intracellular delivery of purified gasdermin proteins on 
293T cell viability. Equal amounts of indicated gasdermin proteins or PFO 
were added directly into cell culture medium (d) or electroporated into the 
cytosol (e). ATP-based cell viability is expressed as mean + s.d. from three 
technical replicates. f, g, Bacterial protoplast lysis by purified gasdermin 
proteins. Protoplasts of B. megaterium were treated with indicated 
gasdermin proteins or PFO. Membrane lysis was assessed by measuring 
the ODgo0 of the protoplasts. Triton-X 100 treatment was used to achieve 
100% lysis of the protoplasts. Time-course measurement of GIDMD 
treatment is shown in f. Relative protoplast lysis by GSDMD and other 
gasdermins is expressed as mean + s.d. from three technical replicates (g). 
All data shown are representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Liposome-leakage-inducing activity of the fluorescence of released Tb**. Time course of relative Tb** release is 
gasdermin-N domain. a-c, Liposomes with indicated lipid compositions shown. A dose titration of GSDMA proteins is shown in b. CTL, control. 
were treated with purified gasdermin proteins or PFO as indicated. All data shown are representative of three independent experiments. 


Liposome leakage was monitored by measuring DPA chelating-induced 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Membrane binding-induced oligomerization 
of and pore formation by the gasdermin-N domain. a, Gel filtration 
chromatography of full-length GIDMD, GSDMA and GSDMA3. 
Indicated gasdermin proteins were loaded on the Superdex G75 column. 
Arrows indicate elution volume of the molecular mass markers. 

b, Oligomerization of gasdermin-N domain on the liposome membrane. 
Indicated gasdermin proteins or PFO were incubated with cardiolipin or 
cholesterol liposomes, respectively. Intact proteins or proteins associated 
with the liposomes were mock treated or treated with glutaraldehyde 
and analysed by SDS-agarose gel electrophoresis and Coomassie blue 
staining. The gasdermin-C domain migrating at the bottom of the gel 
was omitted for clarity. c, Oligomerization of the gasdermin-N domain 
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during pyroptosis. To trigger pyroptosis, Gsdmd~'~ iB MDMs expressing 

2 x Flag-HA-GSDMD and HeLa cells expressing the PPase-cleavable 
Flag-GSDMA were electroporated with LPS and PPase, respectively. 

The cytosol (S) and membrane (P) fractions from unstimulated and 
pyroptotic cells were subjected to glutaraldehyde-mediated crosslinking 
followed by SDS-agarose (top) or SDS-PAGE (bottom) gel electrophoresis. 
d, Pore-forming activity of the gasdermin-N domain. Liposomes with 80% 
phosphatidylcholine and 20% PtdIns(4, 5)P2 were treated with indicated 
gasdermin proteins. Shown are representative negative-stain electron 
microscopy micrographs of the liposomes (scale bar, 100 nm). All data 
shown are representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Analyses of the gasdermin pore. a, b, Size 
distribution of GEDMD and GSDMA3 pores formed on cardiolipin 
liposomes. The inner diameters of pores were measured and plotted. A 
total of 200 or 100 pores for 541M or 0.541.M GSDMD/GSDMA3-treated 
liposome samples, respectively, were randomly selected from the negative- 
stain electron microscopy micrographs in Fig. 3a. c, Effects of different 
PEG molecules on lactate dehydrogenase (LDH) release from caspase- 
1-mediated pyroptotic cells. iB MDMs harbouring a sensitive Nirp1b 
allele were treated with indicated mass concentration of different PEG 
molecules and then stimulated with anthrax lethal toxin or LFn-BsaK 
to activate the canonical NLRP1B or NAIP2/NLRC4 inflammasomes, 
respectively. 1.2% PEG200 and 12% PEG2000 (mass concentration) 
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have roughly the same molar concentration. Shown are LDH release 
expressed as mean + s.d. from three technical replicates. d, Pores formed 
by active GSDMD and GSDMA3 on monolayer membranes containing 
80% phosphatidylcholine and 20% cardiolipin. Shown are representative 
negative-stain electron microscopy micrograph images (scale bar, 100 nm). 
e, Symmetry determination of the gasdermin pore. GSDMA3 pores 
formed on the monolayer membrane (d) were subjected to 2D reference- 
free classification. One class of pores with the best particle contrast were 
subjected to rotational auto-correlation calculation and the inlet electron 
microscopy image (scale bar, 20 nm) shows the averaged view of the class 
of pores (242 particles). The analyses revealed 16-fold symmetry. Data 
shown in a-d are representative of three independent experiments. 
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GSDMA3-N 


d : 
No. PDB chain Z score RMSD (A) ee Identity (%) Molecule name 
residues 
4 3hvn-A 5.0 5.4 130 11 Suilysin 
2 4cdb-A 4.9 5.4 127 11 Listeriolysin O 
3 4qqa-A 4.9 5.9 130 ils Pneumolysin 
4 3cqf-A 47 5.9 127 10 Anthrolysin O 
5 1m3j-A 4.4 5.3 129 12 Perfringolysin O 
6 1s3r-A 4.3 5.6 129 11 Intermedilysin 
7 3kk7-A 3.4 5.2 116 9 MACPF from B. thetaiotaomicron 
8 2qp2-A 30 5.4 iid 11 MACPFfrom P. luminescens 
9 4wvm-B 3.2 3.4 84 4 Stonustoxin subunit beta 
10 4wvm-A Cal Cy) 85 45) Stonustoxin subunit alpha 
11 2qqh-A Chl Sul AS 5 Complement component C8 alpha chain 
az 3nsj-A 3.0 4.9 111 8 Perforin-1 
13 30jy-B 2.9 5.2 118 8 Complement component C8 beta chain 
14 4ov8-A 2.8 6.6 110 é Pleurotolysin B 
15 4e0s-B PAT 49 114 11 Complement component C6 
Extended Data Figure 7 | Crystal structure of GIDMA3 and Dali search = GSDMD; top, comparisons of the hydrophobic core (left) and the second 
results for its gasdermin-N domain. a, 2F, — F, electron density map inter-domain contact (right) with the corresponding structures in 
(contoured at 1.07) of GIDMA3 gasdermin-N domain (GSDMA3-N) GSDMAS3. Conserved residues involved in the autoinhibitory interactions 
structure. b, Cartoon diagram of GIDMA3-N structure. c, Structural are labelled and shown as sticks. Cyan, GSDMD-N; orange, GIDMD-C; 
model of GIDMD obtained from homology modelling and the conserved green, GSDMA3-N; yellow, GIDMA3-C. d, Dali search results for the 
autoinhibitory interactions. Bottom, overall structure of modelled GSDMA3-N structure. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Multiple sequence alignment of gasdermin 
family members. GSDMA3 is a mouse protein and sequences of other 
gasdermins are from human. The secondary structures determined from 
GSDMA3 are marked along the sequence. The alignment was performed 
with the ClustalW2 algorithm with structure-based manual adjustment 
of the a4 region in GIDMA3 and GSDMD. Identical residues are 


highlighted by dark red background and conserved residues are coloured 
red. The residues involved in the autoinhibitory interactions are marked 
underneath the sequences with blue triangle for polar residues, orange 
rhombus for hydrophobic residues and black rhombus for hydrophobic 
residues in the second inter-domain interface. The residue number is 
indicated on the left of the sequence. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Mutations in GSDMA3-N affecting lipid 
binding and pore formation also reduce pyroptosis. a, Effects of L184D/ 
E14K mutations on pyroptosis-inducing activity of GIDMA3-N (residues 
1-284). Full-length GSDMA3 or its gasdermin-N domain (wild type 

or indicated mutants) was transfected into 293T cells. ATP-based cell 
viability is expressed as mean + s.d. from three technical replicates. 

b, c, Effects of L184D/E14K mutations on lipid-binding and liposome- 
leakage-inducing activities of GIDMA3-N domain. Liposomes containing 
80% phosphatidylcholine and 20% phosphatidylethanolamine, cardiolipin, 


on 


phosphatidylinositol or PtdIns(4,5)P2 were treated with purified 
GSDMAS3. After ultracentrifugation, the liposome-free supernatant (S) 
and the liposome pellet (P) were analysed by SDS-PAGE (b). Liposome 
leakage was monitored by measuring DPA chelating-induced fluorescence 
of released Tb** (c). Triton-X 100 treatment was used to achieve 100% 
leakage. d, Effects of L184D/E14K mutations on pore formation by 
GSDMA3-N. Representative electron microscopy images of the pores on 
the cardiolipin liposome are shown (scale bar, 100 nm). All data shown are 
representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection refinement statistics 


Se_GSDMA3(1-464) 


(S5B5R) 

Data collection 
Space group P2, 
Cell dimensions 

a, b,c (A) 43.453, 103.414, 49.625 

a, By (°) 90.00, 110.57, 90.00 
Wavelength (A) 0.97776 
Resolution (A)* 50.00-1.90 (1.93-1.90)* 
Rivage 0.071 (0.876) 
I/o(I) 25.6 (2.4) 
Completeness (%) 97.1 (92.7) 
Redundancy 6.6 (5.1) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 37.91-1.90 
No. reflections 44,110 
Ryork / Rice 0.1892/0.2319 
No. atoms 

Protein 3,264 

Water 218 
B factors 

Protein 28.36 

Water 33.91 
r.m.s deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.005 

Bond angles (°) 0.848 


One SeMet crystal was used for data collection and structure determination. 
«Values in parentheses are for highest-resolution shell. 
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Martian moons 
formed in situ 


The moons of Mars may have 
formed from a disk of debris 
kicked up by the impact ofa 
giant meteorite on the planet. 
Astronomers have struggled 
to explain the existence 
of Phobos (pictured) and 
Deimos, the small, irregularly 
shaped moons of the red 
planet. One view is that they 
were asteroids captured 
by Mars. But a team led by 
Pascal Rosenblatt at the Royal 
Observatory of Belgium in 
Brussels tested an alternative 
idea using computer 
simulations of how orbiting 
debris, created by a giant 
impact, might coalesce. 
Relatively large moons form 
in the inner part of the disk 
thrown up by such a smash, 
and migrate outward, causing 
the outer part of the disk to 
coalesce into two bodies the 
sizes of Phobos and Deimos. 
The inner large moons are 
eventually dragged inward and 
fall back to Mars over 5 million 
years. 
Nature Geosci. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nge02742 (2016) 


Warming shifts 
plant sex ratio 


Climate change seems to be 
skewing the sex ratios of an 
alpine herb towards male 
plants. 

William Petry at 
the University of 
California, Irvine, 
and his colleagues 
analysed data on 


populations of the herb 
valerian (Valeriana edulis) 

in the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado as the region became 
warmer and drier over the 
past few decades. They found 
that in 2011, plants at the 
highest elevations were only 
23% male, whereas at lower 
altitudes, where the climate is 
warmer and wetter, the plants 
were up to 50% male. Across 
9 populations at a variety 

of elevations, there was an 
average of 6% more males in 
2011 than in 1978. 

A higher male-to-female 
ratio could result in increased 
pollination — and therefore 
seed production — which 
could help the plants to 
expand their range as they 
adapt to climate change, the 
authors suggest. 

Science 353, 69-71 (2016) 


Soft wheels make 
robots tough 


Wheels built entirely from 
soft materials can help robots 
to roll over tricky terrain and 
resist damage. 

Aaron Mazzeo and his 
co-workers at Rutgers 
University in Piscataway, 
New Jersey, built a squishy 
wheel inspired by the inching 
motions of soft creatures such 
as earthworms. A stretchable 
ring contains multiple 
internal chambers, groups 
of which can be inflated and 
deflated sequentially around 
the circle. The pressurized 
compartments exert torque on 
a second, outer ring, causing it 
to turn. 

A soft robotic vehicle fitted 
with four of these wheels 
(pictured) travelled on a flat 
surface at 3.7 centimetres 
per second and kept moving 
after being dropped from 
eight times its height. The 
researchers also drove the 
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Fake article webpages draw fire 


A debate is swirling around a tactic that academic publisher 
John Wiley & Sons uses to fight online piracy (see go.nature. 
com/299xily). The company created a webpage, accessible 
by several URLs, that looked like an academic paper to 
automated downloading programs. But any users who 
accessed the URLs were then blocked from viewing other Wiley 
content. Wiley and other publishers use these ‘trap’ URLs — 
which are invisible to most human users 


> NATURE.COM 

For more on 

popular papers: 
go.nature.com/29hhqog 


robot over a rocky landscape 
and underwater, and show 
that their concept can be 
modified to make winch 
rotors. 

Adv. Mater. http://doi.org/f3qjsh 
(2016) 


Leukaemia cells 
hide in fat tissue 


Cancer-causing stem cells 
evade chemotherapy by 
surviving in fat deposits 
around gonads. 

Fat tissue supports the 
growth of normal blood- 
forming stem cells. Craig 
Jordan of the University of 
Colorado Denver and his 
colleagues found that ina 
mouse model of one form 
of leukaemia, gonadal fat 
deposits contained numerous 
cancer stem cells, but 
subcutaneous fat had very 
few. Leukaemic cells induced 
the breakdown of gonadal fat, 
releasing nutrients that fuelled 
the growth of malignant 
cells in fat as well as other 
tissues. The cancer stem 
cells also expressed CD36, a 
cellular marker that boosts 
fat metabolism, helping to 
protect the cells from many 
chemotherapy drugs. 
Targeting fat metabolism 

could help to eradicate 
leukaemia stem cells, 
the authors suggest. 

Cell Stem Cell http://doi. 

org/bkqj (2016) 


— to detect and prevent unauthorized 
downloading and republishing of their 
content. But some users say that the 
tactic is too heavy-handed. 


Negative carbon 
emissions needed 


Countries’ existing promises 
regarding emissions 
reductions are unlikely to 
prevent global warming 
exceeding 2 °C above pre- 
industrial temperatures by the 
end of the century, meaning 
that large amounts of carbon 
may need to be removed from 
the atmosphere. 

Benjamin Sanderson 
and his co-workers at the 
US National Center for 
Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder, Colorado, explored 
the odds of staying below 
2°C of warming for a range of 
emissions pathways. They also 
analysed whether ‘negative 
emissions’ — the removal of 
carbon from the atmosphere 
— will be necessary. 

To avoid crossing the 
2-degree threshold during this 
century, net global emissions 
must drop to zero by 2085, 
the authors find. Depending 
on the level of near-term 
reductions, between 1.5 billion 
and 5 billion tonnes of CO, per 
year will need to be captured 
and removed from the 
atmosphere thereafter. 
Geophys. Res. Lett. http://doi. 
org/bkqh (2016) 
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The quiescent intracluster medium in the core of the 


Perseus cluster 


The Hitomi collaboration* 


Clusters of galaxies are the most massive gravitationally bound 
objects in the Universe and are still forming. They are thus important 
probes! of cosmological parameters and many astrophysical 
processes. However, knowledge of the dynamics of the pervasive 
hot gas, the mass of which is much larger than the combined mass of 
all the stars in the cluster, is lacking. Such knowledge would enable 
insights into the injection of mechanical energy by the central 
supermassive black hole and the use of hydrostatic equilibrium for 
determining cluster masses. X-rays from the core of the Perseus 
cluster are emitted by the 50-million-kelvin diffuse hot plasma 
filling its gravitational potential well. The active galactic nucleus 
of the central galaxy NGC 1275 is pumping jetted energy into the 
surrounding intracluster medium, creating buoyant bubbles filled 
with relativistic plasma. These bubbles probably induce motions in 
the intracluster medium and heat the inner gas, preventing runaway 
radiative cooling—a process known as active galactic nucleus 
feedback-®. Here we report X-ray observations of the core of the 
Perseus cluster, which reveal a remarkably quiescent atmosphere 
in which the gas has a line-of-sight velocity dispersion of 164 + 10 
kilometres per second in the region 30-60 kiloparsecs from the 
central nucleus. A gradient in the line-of-sight velocity of 150 +70 
kilometres per second is found across the 60-kiloparsec image of 
the cluster core. Turbulent pressure support in the gas is four per 
cent of the thermodynamic pressure, with large-scale shear at most 
doubling this estimate. We infer that a total cluster mass determined 
from hydrostatic equilibrium in a central region would require little 
correction for turbulent pressure. 

The JAXA Hitomi X-ray Observatory’ was launched on 2016 
February 17 from Tanegashima, Japan. It carries the non-dispersive 
soft X-ray spectrometer (SXS)’, which is a calorimeter cooled to 
0.05 K giving a Gaussian-shaped energy response with a 4.9-eV full- 
width at half-maximum (FWHM; ratio of photon energy to FWHM, 
E/dE=1,250 at 6 keV) over a6 x 6 pixel array (total 3 arcmin x 3 arcmin). 
It operates over an energy range of 0.3-12 keV with X-rays focused by 
amirror’ with angular resolution of 1.2 arcmin (half-power diameter). 
A gate valve was in place for early observations to minimize the risk of 
contamination from outgassing of the spacecraft. It includes a beryl- 
lium window that absorbs most X-rays below about 3 keV. The SXS 
can detect bulk and turbulent motions of the intracluster medium by 
measuring Doppler shifts and broadening of the emission lines with 
unprecedented accuracy. It also allows the detection of weak emission 
lines or absorption features. 

The SXS imaged a 60 kpc x 60 kpc region in the Perseus cluster 
centred 1 arcmin to the northwest of the nucleus for a total exposure 
time of 230 ks. The offset from the nucleus was due to the attitude 
control system not having then been calibrated. For this early obser- 
vation, not all calibration procedures were available; in particular, 
we did not have contemporaneous calibration of the energy scale 
factors (gains) of the detector pixels. Gain variation over short time 
intervals was corrected using a separate calibration pixel illuminated 
by 5.9-keV Mn Ka photons from an *°Fe X-ray source. Gain values 


were pinned to an absolute scale via extrapolation of a subsequent 
calibration of the whole array 10 days later using illumination by 
another *’Fe source mounted on the filter wheel. (For more details, 
see Methods.) We used a subset of the Perseus data closest to that 
calibration to derive the velocity map. For the line-width determina- 
tion, we used the full dataset to minimize the statistical uncertainty, 
and applied a scale factor to force the Fe xxv Hea complex from the 
cluster to have the same energy in all pixels. This minimizes the gain 
uncertainty in the determination of the velocity dispersion, but also 
removes any true variations of the line-of-sight velocity of the intra- 
cluster medium across the field. 

A 5.5-8.5-keV spectrum of the full 3 arcmin x 3 arcmin field is 
shown in Fig. 1. This spectrum shows a thermal continuum with line 
emission! from Cr, Mn, Fe and Ni. The strongest lines are from Fe and 
consist of Fe xxv Hea, HeB and Hey complexes, together with H-like 
Fe xxvi Lyman a (Ly) lines. The total number of counts in the Fe xxv 
Hea line is 21,726, of which about 16 counts are expected from residual 
instrumental background. The line complex is spread over about 75eV 
and its major components include the resonance, intercombination and 
forbidden lines, all of which have been resolved. 

We adopt a minimally model-dependent method for spectral fit- 
ting, and represent the Fe xxv Hea, Fe xxv Hef and Fe xxvi Lya 
complexes in the spectrum with a set of Gaussians with free nor- 
malizations and energies fixed either at redshifted laboratory values 
(for He-like Fe) or theoretical values (for H-like Fe); see Extended 
Data Table 1. Figure 2 shows the profiles of these lines in a spectrum 
obtained from the outer region of the Perseus core, which excludes the 
active galactic nucleus (AGN) and prominent inner bubbles (Fig. 3). 
To measure the line-of-sight velocity broadening (Gaussian 7), we 
fitted the high-signal-to-noise, Fe xxv Hea line complex using nine 
Gaussians associated with lines known from atomic physics and 
obtain 164+ 10kms"! (all uncertainties are quoted at the 90% con- 
fidence level). The widths of the 6.7008-keV resonance line and the 
6.617-keV blend of faint satellite lines are allowed to be separate from 
the rest of the lines. The effect of the thermal broadening expected 
from the observed 4-keV plasma has been removed (alone it corre- 
sponds to 80 kms~'). Conservative estimates of the uncertainty in 
energy resolution (FWHM of 5 £0.5eV) result in a systematic uncer- 
tainty range in the turbulent velocity of only +6kms~', because the 
total measured line width is roughly twice the instrumental broad- 
ening, which adds to the astronomical broadening in quadrature. 
Uncertainties in plasma temperature add only a further +2kms"1. 
The statistical scatter in the energy-scale alignment of co-added pixels 
results in an overestimate of the true broadening by not more than 
3kms_!. The finite angular resolution of the telescope in the presence 
of a velocity gradient across the cluster results in a small artificial 
increase in the measured dispersion (see Methods) that is difficult 
to quantify at this stage. 

The Fe xxv Lya complex alone (554 counts) yields a consistent 
velocity broadening of 160 +16kms~'. A search for spatial varia- 
tions in velocity broadening using the Fe xxv Hea lines reveals that 


*A list of participants and their affiliations appears at the end of the paper. 
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Figure 1 | Full array spectrum of the core of 
the Perseus cluster obtained by the Hitomi 
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all 1-arcmin-resolution bins have broadening of less than 200kms". 
With just a single observation we cannot comment on how this result 
translates to the wider cluster core. 

The tightest previous constraint on the velocity dispersion of a cluster 
gas was from the XMM-Newton reflection grating spectrometer, 
giving!" an upper limit of 235 kms! on the X-ray coolest gas (that is, 
kT <3keV, where k is Boltzmann's constant and T is the temperature) in 
the distant luminous cluster A1835. These measurements are available 
for only a few peaked clusters'*; the angular size of Perseus and many 
other bright clusters is too large to derive meaningful velocity results 
from a slitless dispersive spectrometer such as the reflection grating 
spectrometer (the corresponding limit for Perseus! is 625 kms~'). The 
Hitomi SXS achieves much higher accuracy on diffuse hot gas owing 
to it being non-dispersive. 

We measure a slightly higher velocity broadening, 187+ 13kms7!, 
in the central region (Fig. 3a) that includes the bubbles and the 
nucleus. This region exhibits a strong power-law component from 
the AGN, which is several times brighter than the measurement!* 
made in 2001 with XMM-Newton, consistent with the luminosity 
increase seen at other wavelengths. A fluorescent line from neutral 
Fe is present in the spectrum (Fig. 1), which can be emitted by the 
AGN or by the cold gas present in the cluster core’. The intracluster 
medium has a slightly lower average temperature (3.8 + 0.1 keV) than 
the outer region (4.1 +0.1 keV). By fitting the lines with Gaussians, 
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Figure 2 | Spectra of Fe xxv Hea, Fe xxvi Lya and Fe xxv Hes from 
the outer region. a—c, Gaussians (red curves) were fitted to lines with 
energies (marked by short red lines) from laboratory measurements in 
the case of He-like Fe xxv (a, c) and from theory in the case of Fe xxv1 
Lya (b; see Extended Data Table 1 for details) with the same velocity 
dispersion (o,= 164kms-~!), except for the Fe xxv Hea resonant line, 
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we measured a ratio of fluxes in Fe xxv Hea resonant and forbidden 
lines of 2.48 + 0.16, which is lower than the expected value in opti- 
cally thin plasma (for kT = 3.8 keV, the current APEC!* and SPEX!” 
plasma models give ratios of 2.8 and 2.9-3.6) and suggests the pres- 
ence of resonant scattering of photons'®. On the basis of radiative 
transfer simulations’? of resonant scattering in these lines, such res- 
onance-line suppression is in broad agreement with that expected for 
the measured low line widths, providing independent indication of 
the low level of turbulence. Uncertainties in the current atomic data, 
as well as more complex structure along the line of sight and across 
the region, complicate the interpretation of these results, which we 
defer to a future study. 

A velocity map (Fig. 3b) was produced from the absolute energies 
of the lines in the Fe xxv Hea complex, using a subset of the data for 
which such a measurement was reliable, given the limited calibration 
(see Methods). We find a gradient in the line-of-sight velocities of about 
150+70kms~!, from southeast to northwest of the SXS field of view. 
The velocity to the southeast (towards the nucleus) is 48 + 17 
(statistical) ++ 50 (systematic) kms! redshifted relative to NGC 1275 
(redshift z= 0.01756) and consistent with results from Suzaku CCD 
(charge-coupled device) data”®. Our statistical uncertainty on relative 
velocities is about 30 times better than that of Suzaku, although there 
is a systematic uncertainty on the absolute SXS velocities of about 
50kms~! (see Methods). 
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which was allowed to have its own width. Instrumental broadening with 
(blue line) and without (black line) thermal broadening are indicated in 
a. The redshift (z= 0.01756) is the cluster value to which the data were 
self-calibrated using the Fe xxv Hea lines. The strongest resonance (‘w), 
intercombination (‘x; ‘y’) and forbidden (‘z’) lines are indicated. The error 
bars are 1 s.d. 
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Figure 3 | The region of the Perseus cluster observed by the SXS. 

a, The field of view of the SXS overlaid on a Chandra image. The nucleus 
of NGC 1275 is seen as the white dot with inner bubbles to the north and 
south. A buoyant outer bubble lies northwest of the centre of the field. 

A swirling cold front coincides with the second-most-outer contour. 

The central and outer regions are marked. b, The bulk velocity field across 
the imaged region. Colours show the difference from the velocity of 


NGC 1275 hosts a giant (80-kpc wide) molecular nebula seen in 
CO and Ha data with a total cold-gas mass of several 10°Mo, which 
dominates the total gas mass out to a 15-kpc radius. The velocities of 
that gas*!* are consistent with the trend of the SXS bulk shear, sug- 
gesting that the molecular gas moves together with the hot plasma. 
(More details of the X-ray spectra and imaged region are provided in 
Extended Data Figs 1-8.) 

The large-scale bulk shear over the observed 60-kpc field is of com- 
parable amplitude to the small-scale velocity dispersion that we derive 
for the outer region. The dispersion can be due to gas flows around the 
rising bubble at the centre of the field”?*, a velocity gradient in the 
cold front?® contained in this region, sound waves”°?’, turbulence?® 
or galaxy motions”’. The large-scale shear could be due to the buoyant 
AGN bubbles or to sloshing motions of gas in the cluster core that give 
rise to the cold front”. 

If the observed dispersion is interpreted as turbulence driven on 
scales comparable with the size of the largest bubbles in the field (about 
20-30 kpc), then it is in agreement with the level inferred”* from X-ray 
surface brightness fluctuations. In this case, our measured velocity dis- 
persion suggests that turbulent dissipation of kinetic energy can offset 
radiative cooling. However, assuming isotropic turbulence, the ratio of 
turbulent pressure to thermal pressure in the intracluster medium is 
low at 4%. Such low-velocity turbulence cannot spread far (<10 kpc) 
across the cooling core during the fraction (4%) of the cooling time 
in which it must be replenished, so the turbulent-dissipation mech- 
anism requires that turbulence be generated in situ throughout the 
core. Another process is needed to transport energy from the bubbling 
region. The observed level of turbulence is also sufficient to sustain 
the population of ultrarelativistic electrons that give rise to the radio 
synchrotron mini-halo observed in the Perseus core*”’. 

A low level of turbulent pressure measured for the core region 
of a cluster, which is continuously stirred by a central AGN and 
gas sloshing, is surprising and may imply that turbulence in the 
intracluster medium is difficult to generate and/or easy to damp. If 
true throughout the cluster, then this is encouraging for total mass 
measurements, which depend on knowledge of all forms of pres- 
sure support, and for cluster cosmology, which depends on accurate 
masses. 

The Hitomi spacecraft lost its ground contact on 2016 March 26, and 
later the recovery operation by JAXA was discontinued. 


the central galaxy NGC 1275 (whose redshift is z= 0.01756); positive 
difference means gas receding faster than the galaxy. The 1-arcmin pixels 
of the map correspond approximately to the angular resolution, but are 
not entirely independent (see Extended Data Fig. 5). The calibration 
uncertainty on velocities in individual pixels and in the overall baseline is 
50kms~! (Az=0.00017). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Gain corrections and calibration. Gain scales for each pixel were measured in 
ground calibration using a series of fiducial X-ray lines at several detector heat- 
sink temperatures (a single spectral energy reference is sufficient to determine 
the effective detector temperature and thus the appropriate gain curve to use). 
As the heat-sink temperature varies, the gain of each pixel tracks the gain change in 
the separate calibration pixel that is continuously illuminated by a dedicated *°Fe 
source. However, time-varying differential thermal loading of the pixels changes 
their gains by different factors. Thus, use of the gain history of the calibration pixel 
alone can be insufficient to correct the gain scale of the main array. 

The Perseus observation used for this work was performed in two parts, 7 days 
apart, during which the gain of the calibration pixel changed by 0.6%. Ten days after 
the final observation, a fiducial measurement for the full array was obtained with 
an on-board “Fe source mounted on a filter wheel. To relate this calibration to the 
two Perseus observations, a two-stage approach was used. First, a correction factor 
was applied to all pixels using the gain history of the calibration pixel. Second, 
the differential pixel-pixel gain error was removed using the science observation 
itself. To do this, the two Perseus observations were subdivided, and the He-like 
Fe complex was fitted for each pixel in each subset. The time-dependent relative 
gain of each pixel (compared to the gain correction of the calibration pixel) was 
then linearly fitted and extrapolated to the later full-array calibration. The full 
dataset was then corrected using this time-dependent gain function, and the fitting 
errors were incorporated into the error analysis. To validate this approach, we 
compared the first observation, which required a substantial gain correction, to 
the second, for which the instrument was much closer to thermal equilibrium and 
thus required much less correction. In the first case, the bulk velocity uncertainties 
are dominated by the uncertainties in the gain correction, whereas, in the second, 
the uncertainties are dominated by the fit to the He-like Fe complex. The results 
for the two datasets agree for both bulk velocity and velocity dispersion, indicating 
that this is a robust approach. For the absolute velocity maps, we are presenting 
only the result from the second observation of the two used in this work, which 
requires the least correction and thus has the smallest uncertainty. Note that the 
limited gain calibration results in pixel-to-pixel uncertainty of 50kms~! on the 
absolute velocities. 

To derive the absolute velocities of the cluster, we applied the heliocentric cor- 
rection, which was —26.4kms"! for the observation used for velocity mapping. 
The orbital motion of the satellite around Earth averages out. Our velocities are 
compared to the heliocentric velocity of NGC 1275 in Fig. 3 and Extended Data 
Fig. 6. 

An additional validation of our calibration comes from a weak background 
line in the whole-array spectrum from stray Fe X-rays, which, after the above 
procedure, is observed at the correct energy to +1.8eV (equivalent to +90kms"!). 
Although the line is not strong enough to verify the calibration of individual pixels 
(because there should be about 68 counts in this line, non-uniformly distributed 
across the array), it is a convincing check of the approach. 

To determine velocity dispersion, we applied additional scale factors for each 
SXS pixel to match the apparent energies of the cluster Fe Hea complex in order 
to remove any residual gain errors at the relevant energy. This also removes the 
effect of true bulk shear. Pixels were then combined in physically relevant regions 
to minimize statistical uncertainties. 

We presumed a fixed energy resolution of 5.0-eV FWHM in all the analyses. 
By comparing the line widths in the first and second parts of the observation to 
estimate the broadening from residual gain drift, and accounting for the variation 
in resolution of the calibration pixel in time over the observation and during the 
later calibration of the array, we estimate that the composite resolution of the array 
and of the separately analysed central and outer regions is bounded with high con- 
fidence between 4.5-eV and 5.5-eV FWHM. This 10% uncertainty in instrumental 
broadening produces a much smaller fractional uncertainty in velocity broadening 
because the instrumental broadening is roughly half as large as the astronomical 
broadening, and adds in quadrature with it. 

The error from gain aligning the different pixels in a region is smaller than the 
uncertainty in instrumental broadening because of the small statistical errors in 


the determination of the scale factor at the Fe Hea complex (in an outer pixel, 
equivalent to 30kms ! at 90% confidence). Adding the spectra of multiple pixels 
with the same velocity uncertainty will add 30 kms’ of noise in quadrature with 
the measured broadening, producing an overestimate by no more than 3kms_1. 

Our velocity dispersion measurements exclude velocity variations across the 

field on scales of 20 kpc and greater because of the aforementioned self-calibration 
procedure, but integrate over all scales along the line of sight (weighted by X-ray 
emissivity, which essentially limits integration to the cluster core). Any comparison 
with simulations will have to take these into account. 
Effects of angular resolution. The point spread function (PSF) of the telescope 
has a 1.2’ half-power diameter as measured during ground calibration. This means 
that regions used for spectral extraction get photons not only from the corre- 
sponding cluster regions in the sky, but also from the surrounding regions. The 
PSF image is shown in the right panel of Extended Data Fig. 5, centred on the 
SXS pixel that contains the cluster peak. By comparing the PSF with the middle 
panel of Extended Data Fig. 5, which shows the image in the Fe Hea line (which 
comes mostly from the gas, as opposed to the central AGN), we see that the diffuse 
emission of the cluster is resolved. However, small regions in the detector, such as 
the 1’ x 1’ regions of the velocity map shown in Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 6, 
are significantly correlated. The fraction of the emission that originates in a given 
1’ cluster region and ends up in the corresponding 1’ detector region is 36%-37%, 
with the rest spreading over the surrounding regions. For example, for the region 
marked ‘“—60’ in Extended Data Fig. 6, the scattered contribution from the neigh- 
bouring region marked ‘78’ is 23% of the flux that originates in region —60 itself; 
the contribution from —60 into 78 is a similar 22% of the flux that originates and 
stays in 78. Regions adjacent to the brightness peak (which is in region marked 
“48’) are most affected—the region marked ‘94 has a ratio of photons scattered in 
from 48 to its own photons of 27%. This means that the true line-of-sight velocity 
gradients ona 1’ scale have to be steeper than what we measure, but not by much. 
Scattered flux from an adjacent region with a large velocity difference (for example, 
from region 78 to region —60) should contribute lines at a different velocity in the 
spectrum, but such contributions would be very small compared to the observed 
line-of-sight velocity dispersion of >160kms~!. Correction of the PSF effects is 
left for future work. 

The PSF scattering also has the subtle effect of inflating our measured value 

of velocity dispersion. Although the self-calibration procedure that aligns the Fe 
Hea lines in each pixel (as described above) removes most of the velocity-gradient 
contribution from the measured velocity dispersion, it does so after the PSF scatter- 
ing has occurred and mixed the photons from regions with different line-of-sight 
velocities, so that contribution remains. 
Pointing. For this early observation, accurate pointing direction of the spacecraft 
was not available. We therefore assumed that the observed brightness peak in the 
SXS image is the AGN in NGC 1275. The resulting uncertainty of the sky coor- 
dinates should be less than 15”. The peak of the source determined in short time 
intervals revealed a small drift of the source in the detector image, within the above 
coordinate uncertainty. It causes image smearing that is insignificant compared to 
the effect of PSF scattering. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | SXS spectrum of the full field overlaid with a CCD spectrum of the same region. The CCD is the Suzaku X-ray imaging 
spectrometer (XIS) (red line); the difference in the continuum slope is due to differences in the effective areas of the instruments. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | The iron line complexes from the outer region 
compared with best-fit models. ac, These have been obtained from 
various emission-line databases typically used in the literature. The spectra 
were modelled as a single-temperature, optically thin plasma in collisional 
ionization equilibrium using either APEC/ATOMDB 3.0.3 (ref 16; red) or 
SPEX 3.0 (ref. 17; blue). We determined the best-fit model by fitting the 
Hitomi spectrum from the outer 23 pixels in the energy range 6.4-8 keV, 
excluding the Fe Hea resonance line and Ni Hea line complex. We obtain 
consistent best-fit parameters, with both APEC and SPEX predicting 

a temperature of 4.1 + 0.1 keV. The iron-to-hydrogen abundances are 


Fe XXV HeB 


7.70 7.75 


E, keV 


0.62 + 0.02 from APEC and 0.74 +0.02 from SPEX, relative to solar 
values*!. The line broadening obtained from APEC, 146+7kms |, is 
smaller than the best-fit SPEX value of 171+7kms~', although both 
values are consistent with the line broadening obtained by fitting a set of 
Gaussians (the result presented in the main body of the paper). Apart from 
the Fe Hea w line affected by resonance scattering (a), both emission line 
models presented here currently have difficulty reproducing the measured 
Fe Hea intercombination lines (a) as well as the exact position of the 

Fe He@ line (c). This motivates the model-independent approach adopted 
in the manuscript for determining the line widths. Error bars are 1 s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The Fe He-a line complex from the central the line of sight. The two spectral codes provide similar results with 
region around the AGN. The 5.0-8.5-keV spectrum was modelled with an average temperature of 3.8 + 0.1 keV and metallicity consistent with 
an isothermal, optically thin plasma in collisional ionization equilibrium the solar value. We obtain a velocity broadening of 156+ 12kms7! 
using either APEC/ATOMDB 3.0.3 (red) or SPEX 3.0 (blue), with an from APEC and 178+9kms! from SPEX. Both models suggest that 
additional power-law component accounting for emission from the central _ the resonant line has been suppressed in the central region. Error bars 
AGN. During the fit we excluded the Fe Hea resonance line because this are 1 s.d. 


can be affected by resonant scattering of photons by the intracluster gas in 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Confidence contours for joint fits of redshift z and velocity broadening o, are compared. The three line complexes have 
been fitted independently. The contours are plotted at Xe in + 2.3 (68%, two parameters) and Xo + 6.17 (95%). The three fits give consistent redshifts 


(with the one to which the data were self-calibrated) and broadening. 
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broad band Fe Heo line point source 


Extended Data Figure 5 | The spatial response of the SXS array. cluster plasma, and a model response of a point source centred in the pixel 
The total broadband counts (colour scale) seen across the detector array coincident with the nucleus of NGC 1275 (right) are compared. Brightness 
(left), Fe Hea line counts (centre) that come mostly from the diffuse is normalized to the same peak value. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The line-of-sight gas velocities overlaid on a figure (numbers in the smaller font) are statistical only; our estimate of 
deep Chandra image. The Chandra image is from ref. 32. The contours the calibration uncertainty in individual pixels is 50kms~!. Heliocentric 
increase by a factor of 1.5. The numbers in the larger font indicate the correction has been applied. Velocities are shown relative to that of 
velocity in each region (see also the colour scale). The 90% errors in the NGC 1275, whose redshift is z= 0.01756 (ref. 33). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The SXS field overlaid on the cold gas CO data?! decreases, south to north (within the SXS field of view), from 
nebulosity surrounding NGC 1275. The image shows Ha emission™. about +50kms~' to —65kms"!. This is similar to the trend seen in the 


The radial velocity along the long northern filament measured from SXS velocity map (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | In-flight spectral resolution of the SXS. line shows the expected natural line shape and the red line shows the 
a, The composite spectrum of all pixels (excluding the calibration pixel) observed profile (error bars are 1 s.d.). b, A histogram of pixel resolution. 
when they were exposed to the **Fe source on the filter wheel. The blue Nis the number of pixels sharing that resolution. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Line energies used in the Gaussian fits 


Energy (eV) (A) 
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Data are from refs 34-37. 
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Photodissociation of ultracold diatomic strontium 
molecules with quantum state control 


M. McDonald!, B. H. McGuyer!, F. Apfelbeck!}, C.-H. Lee!, I. Majewska’, R. Moszynski? & T. Zelevinsky! 


Chemical reactions at ultracold temperatures are expected to be 
dominated by quantum mechanical effects. Although progress 
towards ultracold chemistry has been made through atomic 
photoassociation!, Feshbach resonances” and bimolecular 
collisions, these approaches have been limited by imperfect 
quantum state selectivity. In particular, attaining complete control 
of the ground or excited continuum quantum states has remained 
a challenge. Here we achieve this control using photodissociation, 
an approach that encodes a wealth of information in the angular 
distribution of outgoing fragments. By photodissociating ultracold 
88s, molecules with full control of the low-energy continuum, 
we access the quantum regime of ultracold chemistry, observing 
resonant and nonresonant barrier tunnelling, matter-wave 
interference of reaction products and forbidden reaction pathways. 
Our results illustrate the failure of the traditional quasiclassical 
model of photodissociation*’ and instead are accurately described 
by a quantum mechanical model®”. The experimental ability to 
produce well-defined quantum continuum states at low energies 
will enable high-precision studies of long-range molecular 
potentials for which accurate quantum chemistry models are 
unavailable, and may serve as a source of entangled states and 
coherent matter waves for a wide range of experiments in quantum 
optics!>!?, 

To obtain full control over the initial (molecular) and final (contin- 
uum) quantum states, we photodissociate diatomic strontium mole- 
cules (**Sr,) that are optically trapped at a temperature of ~5 1K (ref. 12). 
These molecules are produced by photoassociating laser-cooled Sr 
atoms in a far-off-resonant one-dimensional (1D) optical lattice with a 
depth of up to 50K. The Sr atoms are divalent and do not form cova- 
lent chemical bonds. However, the ground-state Sr dissociation energy 
is larger than in typical van der Waals complexes and similar to hydro- 
gen bonded systems such as the water dimer. The ®*8Sr molecules that 
we produce are either weakly bound near the ground state threshold 
('S + 1S atomic limit) or, with an extra step of optical preparation, 
near the lowest singly excited threshold ('S + *P;). The long-lived 
(221s) excited atomic state 3P, is responsible for the low laser- 
cooling temperature, efficient molecule creation, accurate state prepa- 
ration and high spectroscopic resolution that allows photodissociation 
very close to the threshold. Photodissociation is driven by a 10-20 j1s 
pulse of linearly polarized 689 nm light (intensity 0.3-30 W cm~’, 
bandwidth <200 Hz) propagating along the lattice axis. The light 
frequency is chosen to probe a continuum energy in the range of 
0-15 mK because this matches typical electronic and rotational bar- 
rier heights. After a controlled delay, the fragments are detected by 
absorption imaging via the strong 'S — 'P, Sr transition using 461 nm 
light propagating almost parallel to the lattice axis, so that the initial 
sample of >10* molecules appears as a point source. This produces a 
2D projection of the 3D spherical shell (Newton sphere) formed by 
the expanding fragments. The experimental geometry is illustrated 
in Fig. 1, including the definition of angles @ and ¢ for a dissociating 


molecule and an image of the fragments showing clear dependence 
on both angles. The arrangement of the optical lattice, the photo- 
dissociating and imaging light, a camera and a small bias magnetic 
field B that fixes the quantum axis are also shown. In all subsequent 
images the colour scheme is identical to that of Fig. 1b apart from 
the overall normalization and the fields of view are 0.1-0.9mm on 
each side. 

Following photodissociation, the angular distribution of fragment 
positions is described by an intensity (or differential cross-section) 


18,6) =[f(@9)/ (1) 
which is the square of a scattering amplitude f that can be expanded 


in terms of partial amplitudes, (0,6) =DyyfjyYim(4 ¢). This 
expansion uses angular basis functions yy of the outgoing electronic 


0 2 |? 


a, 


Sr number (a.u.) 
o = 


Figure 1 | Photodissociation of diatomic molecules in an optical lattice. 
a, A homonuclear molecule (black circles) producing fragments 

(green circles) with well-controlled speeds forms a Newton sphere. 

The distribution of the fragments on the sphere surface is parameterized 
by a polar angle @ relative to the z axis and an azimuthal angle ¢ relative 

to the x axis in the xy plane. The photodissociating (PD) light propagates 
along +x. b, An experimental image of the fragments corresponds to 

the Newton sphere projected onto the yz plane. This particular image is 
one of many we observed that is highly quantum mechanical in nature 
and distinctly lacks fragments that are emitted along the xz plane. 

The distribution is thus not cylindrically symmetric about the z axis 

and depends on ¢ in addition to 0. a.u., arbitrary units. c, The fragments 
(green ovals) are detected by absorption imaging using a charge-coupled 
device (CCD) camera and a wide light beam from an optical fibre. The 
photodissociating light is coaligned with the lattice axis along x. The 
imaging light is nearly coaligned with x (a small tilt is present for technical 
reasons). A magnetic field can be applied along the z axis. 
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Figure 2 | Photodissociation to a multichannel continuum. a, Schematic 
for PD of *8Sr in the initial ground state X(v; J;) to an excited continuum 
energy €, which is subsequently expressed in MHz or in mK (via the 
Boltzmann constant kg). b, Potential energy structure (<1 mK) of the 
1§+3P, continuum, showing both of the electronic potentials (0; and 1,,) 
that couple to the ground state via El transitions’. c, The angular 
anisotropy parameter /329 for this process measured by two imaging 
methods (using axial-view and side-view CCD cameras) and calculated 
using a quantum chemistry model. The inset images show fragments 

at three different energies </h labelled in MHz. The images and curves 
indicate a steep change in the angular anisotropy in the 0-2 mK 
continuum energy range. The experimental errors for axial imaging were 
estimated by varying the choice of centre point for the pBasex algorithm 
and averaging the results, and for side imaging from least-squares fitting to 
equation (2) convolved with a blurring function to account for 
experimental imperfections. 


channel, where J and M are the total angular momentum and its 
projection onto the quantum axis, respectively. The intensities for 
separate electronic channels superpose to produce the total intensity 
1(6, @). Cylindrically asymmetric distributions with @ dependence are 
possible if several M states are coherently created because 
Wyau(0, &) =e™?ab74(0, 0). Our measured angular distributions can 
be summarized with the parameterization 


1(0,@) «1+ s 5 Bincos(md)P?"(cos6) (2) 


1=1 m=0 


where P/"(cos@) is an associated Legendre polynomial and | is 
restricted to even values for homonuclear diatomic molecules. The 3), 
coefficients are directly related to the amplitudes fj, but hide some of 
the simplicity that is apparent from using the amplitudes with equation 
(1). Besides their use in photodissociation, fragment angular distribu- 
tions are powerful observables in photoionization experiments! as they 
provide a route to completely measure the ionization matrix element 
amplitudes and phases'*. The internal angular momenta of the frag- 
ments may also carry valuable information». 

To investigate a multichannel electronic continuum at very low dis- 
sociation energies, ¢, we prepared ultracold molecules in the J;=0 
initial state of the least-bound vibrational level vj = —1 (negative v; 
count down from threshold) of the ground potential X and photo- 
dissociated them at the excited '$ +°P, continuum via the electric 
dipole (E1) process illustrated in Fig. 2a with an applied field B=0. 
There are four allowed channels in the excited continuum, which are 
labelled 07, is 07 and 1 © where the letters u/g refer to the inversion 
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Figure 3 | El-forbidden photodissociation experiment and theory. 

a, Molecules in M;=0 of the long-lived 1, state below the 'S + *P, 
threshold are prepared with a bound-bound (B-B) a pulse and 
fragmented at the gerade ground continuum with PD light. b, M1/E2 
photodissociation produces photofragments for ¢ > 0 (right), and 

as predicted is strongest for p= 0. Solid curves are calculations of 

the total transition strength using a quantum chemistry model. El 
photodissociation to the *P, + +P, continuum also appears for ¢ <0 (left). 
The inset image shows fragments for p=0 and ¢/h= 8 MHz. The strong 
central dot results from spontaneous E1-forbidden photodissociation of 
the molecules into low-energy atoms that are captured by the lattice. 


symmetry of the wave function and the numbers 0/1 refer to the inter- 
nuclear axis projection of the electronic angular momentum. Only 
u-symmetric channels are El-accessible from the ground state. Here, 
the light polarization sets the quantum axis along z and the fragments 
can only have J=1, M=0 quantum numbers because J > 1 for the 
0} and 1, electronic potentials shown in Fig. 2b. As 1,, has an ~30 MHz 
(~1.5 mK) repulsive electronic barrier, we expect the fragment angular 
distribution to evolve in the probed energy range due to barrier 
tunnelling. We observe a steep variation of the single anisotropy param- 
eter needed to describe this process, 329 from equation (2). Two 
methods were used to measure this data: axial-view imaging processed 
with the pBasex algorithm'® and side-view imaging integrated along 
the lattice and fitted to a density profile. Figure 2c shows that both 
methods agree and reveals an evolution of the fragment distribution 
from a parallel dipole (G29 +2 at e/h 5 MHz where h is Planck’s 
constant) to a uniform shell (29 +0 at ¢/h + 12 MHz) and then a per- 
pendicular dipole (G9 —1 at e/h~50 MHz). A quantum chemistry 
model*? was used to calculate the expected anisotropy curve in Fig. 2c 
by connecting the bound and continuum wave functions via Fermi’s 
golden rule to compute the amplitudes fj, showing strong qualitative 
agreement with the data. The theoretical 0,’ and 1, Coriolis-mixed poten- 
tials agree well with high-precision bound-state **Sr, spectroscopy™””, but 
this work is the first test of their predictive power in the continuum. 
E1-forbidden photodissociation is an important effect in atmos- 
pheric physics and must be considered when calculating the total 
absorption cross section for molecular oxygen within the so-called 
Herzberg continuum. Surprisingly, however, neither magnetic dipole 
(M1) nor electric quadrupole (E2) photodissociation has been 
directly observed previously. In most cases E1 is also present, mak- 
ing it challenging to study the weaker M1/E2 processes. However, 
experiments with ultracold Sr, allow measurements of pure M1/ 
E2 photodissociation and a comparison with quantum mechanical 
calculations. Using resonant 1 pulses we prepare metastable mole- 
cules in a J; = 1, M;=0 state of the least-bound vibrational level of 
the subradiant 1, potential that has no E1 coupling to the ground 
state’”, as sketched in Fig. 3a. The frequency of the dissociating light 
was varied as shown in Fig. 3b. Here p =0 (|p| = 1) implies that the 
light polarization has a magnetic field parallel (perpendicular) to the 
quantum axis. The prominent, polarization-independent feature on 
the left (¢ <0) is El photodissociation above the 3p, +3P, threshold, 
whereas the weaker, polarization-dependent feature on the right is 
M1/E2 photodissociation. As the figure shows, the strength of this 
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Figure 4 | Photodissociation of singly excited (1S + #P,) molecules to the 
ground-state continuum with energies of several millikelvin. Each row 
and column corresponds to molecules prepared in the indicated 

1,(vj Ji) state and M; sublevel. (M;=4 was not accessible experimentally.) 
The upper and lower sections correspond to PD light polarizations |p| = 1 
and 0, respectively, where the PD laser’s electric field is Epp. Within each 
square panel, the experimental image is on the top right, with 


forbidden process tapers off rapidly and is substantial only below 
~1mkK. The inset displays fragments near the peak of the p=0 
spectrum. Although the number of fragments for p =0 is unaffected 
by interference between M1 and E2 pathways, our calculations indicate 
that their angular distributions (Extended Data Fig. 1) are sensitive to 
this rarely observed interference. 

We take advantage of the single-channel spinless ground state of 
88Sr, to explore chemistry in the ultracold regime, obtain a library of 
fragment distributions and test a quasiclassical model of photodisso- 
ciation. We prepare singly excited (1S +*P,) molecules with quantum 
numbers J;, M; and immediately photodissociate them at the '$ +!S 
ground state continuum, in some cases applying B up to 20G to enable 
symmetry-forbidden E1 transitions!®. To control the final value of 
J in the continuum (which quantum statistics requires to be even for 
bosonic ground-state **Sr2) we either obtain a unique J by choosing 
to start from an even J; and taking advantage of selection rules, or, 
if multiple ‘partial waves’ with different J are possible and interfere, 
we choose an € value at which a single J wave strongly dominates, as 
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a comparable simulation of a projected Newton sphere on the bottom 
right. The full sphere rendition is on the bottom left and the top left shows 
the mapping of the fragment detection probability at each angle onto 

the radial coordinate of a surface. For |p| = 1, matter-wave interference 
occurs if two values of M are produced, leading to strongly ¢-dependent 
patterns. For each case, the degree of agreement with the quasiclassical 
approximation is indicated by a coloured dot, as explained in the text. 


discussed below. To control the final values of M we orient the linear 
polarization of the photodissociating light either parallel (p =0) to the 
quantum axis, for which selection rules ensure M = M,, or perpen- 
dicular (|p| = 1), for which M=M,+ 1. Thus, we are able to engineer 
and image different continua in either pure M states or as their coher- 
ent quantum interference. Disruption from Zeeman shifts is avoided 
because the ground continuum is practically nonmagnetic. 

Figure 4 shows a full range of distributions parameterized by equa- 
tion (1) with either f(0,¢) = Y7,u,(0, ¢) or f (0,6) = VR Y7,m,-1(9, @)+ 
e®/1—R Y),m,+1(0, @). Here the spherical harmonics Yjy = Wy for 
the ground continuum, R and 6 are the relative amplitude and phase 
parameters and J =2 or 4. (At the chosen continuum energies, the 
p= 0 patterns for J;= 1, 3 would be nearly redundant with J;=2, 4 and 
so are omitted.) Quantum mechanical calculations, included for 
comparison, assume that the continuum states are dominated by the 
higher J contribution. Figure 4 suggests the following observations. 
First, the coherent superposition of a pair of M, which occurs for |p| =1 
but not p =0, leads to clean observations of distributions without 
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cylindrical symmetry, previously unreported for diatomic molecules. 
In particular, multiple cases are shown of a molecule fragmenting into 
up to eight distinct (6, @) regions. Second, the same final states (J=4, 
M= +1) are produced for |p| = 1, M;=0 and J;=4, 3 at the chosen 
continuum energies. Thus we could expect to observe identical frag- 
ment patterns. However, a subtle point is that odd J; and even J; pro- 
duce M=M;+1 probability amplitudes with an opposite relative 
phase. This results in identical ¢-dependent patterns rotated by 90° 
relative to each other. The same mapping of the relative phase onto the 
rotation angle occurs for |p| =1, M;=0 and J;=2, 1. Third, the previ- 
ous point roughly holds for the higher values of M; as well, but non- 
identical populations of M=M;+ 1 are produced due to asymmetrical 
coupling strengths. For example, the matter-wave interference pat- 
terns for (J;, M;) = (4, 2) and (3, 2) are not only rotated relative to each 
other, but have slightly different shapes. 

Over the past few decades a quasiclassical model has been 
advanced to predict the angular distributions for single-photon E1 
photodissociation of diatomic molecules prepared in arbitrary quan- 
tum states®”!°. This approach multiplies the conventional 
distribution*? for molecules prepared in spherically symmetric 
states or ensembles, I(8) o< 1 + 329P$(cosx), by a probability density 
|®;|? for the initial molecular axis orientation, which gives 
1(, @) x |G(0, 6) P [1+ BooP3(cosy)] where y= (6, ¢) is the polar 
angle defined with respect to the orientation of linear polarization of 
the photodissociating light and (0, ¢) are defined by the quantization 
axis, as before. This intuitive model suggests that photodissociation 
probes the ‘shape’ of the initial molecules, as detailed in Extended 
Data Fig. 2. Its validity, however, has been questioned over the years”” 

To indicate the level of agreement with the quasiclassical model, we 
include coloured dots for each pattern in Fig. 4. A green dot indicates 
exact agreement between the quasiclassical and quantum mechanical 
calculations, a yellow dot indicates qualitative agreement that cannot 
be made exact by adjusting G9, an orange dot indicates disagreement 
that can become a qualitative agreement by adjusting (9 and a red dot 
indicates clear disagreement for all 3)—usually because fragments 
are observed where |9;|” has a node. For all cases in Fig. 4 the quasi- 
classical model fails to varying degrees. Although this could be 
expected for the 1, initial states’’, surprisingly even photodissociation 
of the 0;* states (Extended Data Fig. 3) disagrees with the quasiclassical 
model in all cases where more than a single J is possible in the contin- 
uum. This is because only the single-J cases allow the quasiclassical 
assumption of prompt axial recoil to be satisfied at such low continuum 
energies. Furthermore, our experiments demonstrate that initial mol- 
ecules with different shapes (for example, 07 versus 1,,) can produce 
nearly identical distributions, highlighting that the fragment distribu- 
tions are solely determined by the final (continuum) states. 

Ultracold photodissociation readily reveals features of the 
continuum just above the threshold. The ability to freely explore a 
large range of continuum energies, together with strict optical selec- 
tion rules and cleanly prepared quantum states, provides a versatile 
tool to isolate and study individual reaction channels. Whereas 
Fig. 2 explored tunnelling through an electronic barrier, Fig. 5 
shows the case when only rotational barriers are present. Here 
molecules prepared in the 0 (v= —3, J; =3, M;=0) state are photo- 
dissociated with p = 0, resulting in continuum states with M=0 
and J=2, 4. This mixture can be described by equation (1) with 
f (0,6) =~VR Ya0(0, 6) +e* V1 — R Yio(0, ¢). Figure 5a is a plot of 
the branching ratio R and the interference amplitude 2cosé.,/R(1 — R) 
for the 0-15 mK range of continuum energies. The data show a good 
qualitative agreement with quantum chemistry calculations, and reveal 
a predicted but so far unobserved g-wave shape resonance (or quasi- 
bound state) confined by the J= 4 centrifugal barrier. This long-lived 
(~10ns) resonance ~66 MHz above threshold could be used to control 
light-assisted molecule formation rates”!. Shape resonances can also 
be mapped with magnetic Feshbach dissociation of ground-state mol- 
ecules*’-™4, However, photodissociation is more widely applicable to 
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Figure 5 | Energy-dependent photodissociation near a shape resonance. 
a, Molecules prepared in the OF (vj = —3,];=3,M;= 0) state are 
photodissociated at the ground continuum. For p = 0, selection rules 

lead to a single M=0 but a mixture of J=2, 4. The branching ratio and 
interference amplitude of this mixture, as described in the text, evolve 
with energy and reveal a J = 4 (g-wave) shape resonance at ~3 mK. The 
experimental data were analysed with pBasex and errors were estimated 
by varying the effective saturation intensity, used to process the absorption 
images, within its uncertainty. The theoretical curves were calculated 

with a quantum chemistry model. b, Images of fragments labelled by 

their continuum energies ¢/h in MHz that show the evolution with energy. 
The faint anisotropic, energy-independent pattern with roughly the same 
radius as the 62 MHz image is from spontaneous decay into the shape 
resonance. 
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molecules with any type of spin structure in any electronic state, and 
allows more control over the quantum numbers. In Fig. 5b an aniso- 
tropic, energy-independent pattern is visible on all images with a 
radius close to that of the 62 MHz image. We have confirmed that this 
signal arises from spontaneous photodissociation of the molecules 
into the g-wave shape resonance (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

This work explores light-induced molecular fragmentation in the 
fully quantum regime. Quasiclassical descriptions are not applicable 
and our observations are dominated by coherent superpositions of 
matter waves originating from monoenergetic continuum states with 
different quantum numbers. The results agree with a state-of-the-art 
quantum chemistry model®”, but challenge the theory to describe 
more complicated phenomena. For example, preliminary observations 
of photodissociation to the doubly excited continuum (as in Fig. 3b) 
indicate rich structure near the threshold. This continuum is not well 
understood, while interactions near the 3P, +P, threshold play a key 
role in recent proposals and experiments in ultracold many-body sci- 
ence’°. Other excited continua with even longer lifetimes (for example, 
the subradiant 1, and 0+ manifolds) exist for Sr) and similar molecules 
and should enable the exploration of entangled continuum states. 
Photodissociation can shed light on the ultracold chemistry of a rich 
array of molecular states, as well as on new reaction mechanisms—as 
was shown here with M1/E2 photodissociation. With improved con- 
trol of the imaging and of the optical lattice effects, experiments can 
get even closer to the threshold. We expect to reach nanokelvin frag- 
ment energies in the lattice, leading to high-precision measurements 
of binding energies for tests of fundamental physics and molecular 
quantum electrodynamics*®”’. Ultralow fragment energies can also 
aid in the creation of novel ultracold atomic gases”*. A promising 
future direction would be to enhance the quantum control achieved 
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here by manipulating the final continuum states with external 
fields’??°. We have shown the extreme sensitivity of weakly bound 
molecules to small magnetic fields!, and the same principle applies 
just above threshold. This external control over ultracold chemistry 
should allow the study and manipulation of new reaction pathways. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experimental details. After laser cooling a gas of atomic Sr in a 1D optical lattice, 
molecules were created via photoassociation to the 0*(v = —4, J = 1) excited state 
(binding energy 1,084 MHz) followed by well-directed spontaneous emission to 
the X! xa(v = ~—1) ground states with J=0 or 2 (binding energies of 137 and 
67 MHz, respectively)!”!, Any remaining atoms were removed with a pulse of 
imaging light. The molecular sample trapped in the lattice is about 20j1m in 
diameter and 2001m long. To prepare metastable 1,(vj= —1, Jj= 1) excited states 
(binding energy 19 MHz, lifetime ~5 ms), we used a lattice wavelength of ~910nm 
to enable resonant 689 nm 7 pulses to transfer the population from X(v=—1, J=0) 
to this state before photodissociation’”. For our experimental conditions, this 
transfer was ~40% efficient. To prepare shorter-lived 0; or 1, excited states, we 
used a 689 nm light pulse to drive a resonant bound-bound transition from either 
the J=0 or 2 ground state to the desired state during photodissociation. In both 
cases, we used the polarization of this light and excited-state Zeeman shifts!?1832 
to select M;. For reference, the binding energies for the 1,,(v;=—1, J;) excited le 
are 353 MHz for J’ = 1; 287 MHz for J’ =2; 171 MHz for J’ =3 and 56 MHz cig 

for the 0;(v; = —3, J; = 3) state, the binding energy is 132 MHz and for 0/(—4, ‘ 
it is 1,084 MHz. The 'S+'S and 15+ 3P, thresholds may be spectroscopically 
located with kilohertz precision using the lineshape model of ref. 17. 

The photodissociating light propagates along the tight-confinement x axis of 
the optical lattice (Gaussian waist ~40 1m), and is linearly polarized along either 
the y axis or the z axis. Except for Fig. 2, for which the net magnetic field is nearly 
zero, a field of a few to a few tens of gauss is applied along the z axis to fix a quanti- 
zation axis for excited bound states. The ground bound and continuum states are 
insensitive to this field, so to avoid mixed-quantization effects from tensor light 
shifts'® the optical lattice was linearly polarized along the z axis. We confirmed that 
our results are unaffected by the small lattice trap depth (typically 0.6-0.8 MHz). 
A full description of the laboratory-frame spherical tensor components of the 
fields driving the photodissociation transitions is available in the Supplementary 
Information. 

After the photodissociating light pulse, the fragments were allowed to expand 
kinetically for several hundred microseconds before their positions were recorded 
with standard absorption imaging*’. This expansion time is needed to mitigate 
blurring due to the finite pulse width and limited imaging resolution, but has the 
cost of diluting the signal over a larger area, which makes imaging artefacts more 
problematic. Therefore, we adjusted this expansion time as needed to optimize the 
signal-to-noise ratio and angular resolution. 

Most absorption images were taken with imaging light aligned nearly along the 
x axis, projecting the fragment positions into the yz plane. Several hundred absorp- 
tion images were averaged to produce a final record of the fragment positions. To 
remove imaging artefacts and incidental absorption from unwanted atoms, the 
experimental sequence was alternated so that every other image contained none 
of the desired fragments, but everything else. The final image was then computed 
as the averaged difference between these interlaced ‘with fragment’ and ‘without 
fragment’ images. For Fig. 2 insets and side-view data, we also used an optical 
pulse to deplete the ground-state population with J= 2 before photodissociating 
the J;=0 states. 

Forbidden photodissociation angular distributions. A comparison of experi- 
mental images of fragment distributions and calculations for the M1/E2 photo- 
dissociation of Fig. 3 is presented in Extended Data Fig. 1. Note that a large light 
intensity was required to drive the forbidden photodissociation process sufficiently 
rapidly to observe these angular distributions. Besides power broadening the line 
shapes in Fig. 3b, this high intensity may have affected the measured fragment 
distributions in Extended Data Fig. 1. 
Quasiclassical model. In the photodissociation literature there is a well-known 
quasiclassical model describing the angular distribution of fragments produced 
by the photodissociation of aligned molecules 

Iyc(9, @) = |i(9, 6)? (1 + BroP3(cosx)] (3) 
where the angles are defined in the main text. For homonuclear diatomic 
molecules in the Born—-Oppenheimer approximation, the probability density for 
the internuclear axis orientation of an initial state with quantum numbers J;, M; 
and |{2\| is given by Wigner-D functions as 
(Dhun 


(0, 6, 0) |? + [Ds 


12(0,6 =o)? =D -0(0.8.9)P) (4) 


where 2 is the internuclear projection of the electronic angular momentum. 
We observe disagreement with the quasiclassical model in the majority of cases. 


At first glance this is surprising because, theoretically, the quasiclassical model 
has been shown to be either equivalent or a good approximation to the quantum 
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mechanical result for most cases of one-photon E1 photodissociation of a diatomic 
molecule with prompt axial recoil!’. However, our measurements are performed 
at very low continuum energies to reach the ultracold chemistry regime, and thus 
may violate the assumption of axial recoil°. Additionally, ref. 19 predicted that the 
quasiclassical model should fail for the special case of ‘perpendicular transitions 
(|AQ| = 1) with initial states that are a superposition of (2; states differing by £2. 
This special case includes our measurements of 1, initial states in Fig. 4, and our 
observations support this prediction. 

Extended Data Fig. 2 compares the quasiclassical model with both quantum 
mechanical predictions and experimental images for several cases. For each, 
the construction of the quasiclassical prediction is outlined. As in Fig. 4, we use 
coloured dots to indicate the level of agreement between the two predictions. To 
determine this agreement, the quasiclassical model neglected the nonadiabatic 
Coriolis mixing of |2;| (ref. 32). There is also some ambiguity in choosing a value 
of (29 to use with the quasiclassical model. Conventionally, (39 should be equal to 
2 for parallel transitions with A(QQ=0 and to —1 for perpendicular transitions with 
|AQ| = 1. In cases of persistent disagreement, we varied (9 as a free parameter 
within the physically allowed range of [—2, 1]. Such a variation has been consid- 
ered previously as an effect of the breakdown of the axial-recoil approximation**. 

We do observe three cases of exact agreement (indicated by green dots in 
Extended Data Fig. 3), two of which are highlighted in Extended Data Fig. 2. The 
reason the quasiclassical model gives exact results is that selection rules only allow 
a single J in these cases, making the axial-recoil approximation no longer necessary. 
Specifically, these cases correspond to 0; initial states with odd J; for either |Mj;| = J; 
with p=0 or J;=1 and Mj=0 with |p| = 1, for which the angular distribution is 
energy independent. Agreement occurred here without needing to adjust (29. 

In Fig. 2, p=0 and the initial state J; = M;=0 is spherically symmetric, so the 
angular distribution is parameterized only by (29. Thus, the quasiclassical model 
can always be adjusted to agree at any continuum energy. 

Photodissociation of 0; states. Single-photon E1 photodissociation of 0 excited 
states to the ground continuum is shown in Extended Data Fig. 3, in analogy with 
Fig. 4 for 1, states. In Fig. 4 and Extended Data Figs 2-4, the sign of M; does not 
affect the results, and our experiments used M; > 0 for some of the data sets and 
M;<0 for others. To avoid confusion we did not label the figures with |Mj;|, which 
suggests a superposition of M;, but instead chose M; to be positive in the figures. 
Spontaneous photodissociation. Extended Data Fig. 4a contains images of the 
fragments following spontaneous decay of the excited state 0 (v; = —3, J; = 3, Mj) 
to the ground continuum. As we selectively populate individual Mj sublevels, the 
measured distributions are anisotropic. They are well described by the incoherent 
superposition 
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Here, J is restricted to 4 because the strongest decay is to the J=4 shape resonance 
in the ground continuum. If all Mj were equally populated, which would add a sum 
over M; to equation (5), then the distribution would be isotropic. 

The shape resonance aids the measurement of the angular distributions because 
it favours a narrow range of continuum energies. Extended Data Figure 4b contains 
the results of pBasex analysis of the inset image and highlights how the radial 
distribution of the atomic fragments is clustered around 66 MHz, revealing an 
~10ns shape resonance lifetime. Extended Data Figure 4c shows that the angular 
distribution from this analysis matches expectations from equation (5). 
Absorption images in figures. Supplementary Tables 1-3 list the parameters used 
to generate the theoretical images shown in Fig. 4 and Extended Data Figs 1-3. 
To display theoretical results as simulated absorption images, the intensities are 
projected into the yz plane by integrating over the x direction. To approximate the 
blurring present in experimental images from limited optical resolution and light 
pulse durations, the image is convolved with a Gaussian distribution 


nowaa fre 


where Ro is the mean radius, o is the standard deviation, 9=cos! (- | |x 24 y 24 22 ) 
and 6= sin" "(y/[x?+y?) . The fractional blur was o/Ro = 0.05 except for 


Extended Data Fig. 4, where 0/Ro=0.2. 

The same colouring scheme (Matlab colourmap jet) is used in all experimental 
and theoretical absorption images, up to differences between CMYK and RGB 
colour mode presentation. Each image was linearly rescaled to fit the finite range 
[0, 1] of this scheme. To ensure that the same colour corresponds to zero absorption 
in all images, despite the presence of noise and imaging artefacts, the experimen- 
tal images are scaled to have an average value of 0.25 in zero-absorption regions 
and a maximum value of 1. Likewise, the theoretical images are scaled to have 
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a minimum value of 0.25 but a maximum value of 0.85 instead of 1, to be more 
visually similar to experimental images. 

The field of view differs between experimental images because of cropping for 
presentation, and falls in the range of 0.1-0.9 mm on each side. For a given image, 
the field of view may be accurately determined by calculating the maximum diam- 
eter D of the photodissociation products as D = Cr.{(€ — U) /h. Here, the kinetic 
expansion time 7 was 0.3 ms for Fig. 1, 0.8 ms for Fig. 2, 0.6 ms for Fig. 3, 
0.3-0.4 ms for Fig. 4, 0.39 ms for Fig. 5, 0.6 ms for Extended Data Fig. 1, 0.3-0.4ms 
for Extended Data Fig. 3 and 0.1 ms for Extended Data Fig. 4. The dissociation 
energies € not labelled in insets are listed in Supplementary Tables 1-3. From 


conservation of energy, the parameter C = 2./h/ms, © 1.348 x 10-4 ms~!/2and 
the lattice depth U must be included as a small offset!”°°. For Fig. 1b, for example, 
this gives D=0.34mm. For theoretical images, D was set to 80% of the image 
width. 

Extracting angular distribution parameters. For angular distributions that 
are cylindrically symmetric (depend only on @), the polar basis set expansion 
(pBasex) algorithm" can extract the 3D distribution from 2D projections such as 
absorption images by fitting the data with the Abel transform of a weighted sum 
of the Legendre polynomials. We used the software implementation of the pBasex 
algorithm in ref. 36 to analyse the images in Figs 2 and 5 and Extended Data 
Fig. 4. For low signal-to-noise images, we found that the extracted distribution 
is artificially skewed towards spherical symmetry”. To eliminate this systematic 
error, we performed pBasex inversion on a background image made from the set 
of without-fragment images that is processed to remove imaging artefacts and 
rescaled so that the average value equals that of the background regions in the 
final image. The final distribution is then the difference between those extracted 
for the original image and for the background image. The parameters (29 of Fig. 2 
and R and 6 of Fig. 5 were determined from least-squares fitting of the number of 
fragments versus @ in the final distribution. 

In some cases, such as with the ¢/h = 32 MHz inset of Fig. 5b, experimen- 
tal issues may lead to images with deviations from the expected cylindrical 
symmetry. This may occur, for example, from imperfect control of the photodis- 
sociating light polarization, which may introduce a ‘skewness in the distribution. 
Apparent deviations from perfect cylindrical symmetry may also have occurred 


because of absorption imaging error induced by imperfectly correcting for the 
atomic saturation, which is especially important when the imaging beam exhibits 
substantial variations across its spatial profile (as was the case for our experiment). 
In such cases, we proceeded with pBasex analysis but included an estimate of the 
resulting bias when determining error bars. 

For Fig. 2, further analysis was performed by integrating 2D projections along 
y to convert the images to 1D curves along z. This allows parameters such as (339 to 
be directly extracted by fitting the 1D curve with the expected angular distribution, 
similar to Extended Data Fig. 4c. Although this analysis can be performed with 
the axial-view images, for Fig. 2 we did this through separate experiments with 
images taken along the y axis, which had the benefits of a reduced optical depth and 
a smoother intensity profile of the imaging beam. These side-view images are 2D 
projections of the photofragment position onto the xz plane, and are complicated 
by the distribution of occupied sites in the optical lattice. 
Calculation and parameterization of angular distributions. Supplementary 
Information details the calculation and parameterization of photodissociation 
angular distributions used in this work. Supplementary Tables 1-3 list the param- 
eters for all of the theoretical images as well as experimental continuum energies. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Angular distributions for the M1/E2 contrast, the strong centre dot from spontaneous decay, as seen in Fig. 3b, 
photodissociation of 1,(v; = —1, J;=1, M;=0) state with p = 0 to the was removed before processing and is covered by a box. The theoretical 
ground continuum. Images are arranged as in Fig. 4. The experimental images are calculated using a quantum chemistry model. 


images are labelled by the continuum energy ¢/h in MHz. To improve 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparison of quasiclassical and quantum for | AQ2|=1. (The quantum mechanical predictions slightly differ from 
mechanical (QM) theory with experimental (Exp) images for selected those displayed in Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 3 because they are the full 
cases from Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 3. The quasiclassical predictions quantum mechanical calculations given in Supplementary Tables 2 and 3.) 
follow from equations (3) and (4) assuming 329 =2 for AY2=0 and —1 As before, coloured dots indicate the level of quasiclassical agreement. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Photodissociation of molecules near the the 1, initial states, contrary to the quasiclassical picture. As before, 
'§ +3P, threshold to the ground-state continuum. In contrast to Fig. 4, compatibility with the quasiclassical approximation is indicated 
here the initial states are 07 with (v;, J;) =(—4, 1) or (—3, 3) as indicated. by the coloured dots. 


These initial states lead to nearly identical distributions as those with 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Spontaneous photodissociation of molecules algorithm. The extracted fragment radial distribution shows a focusing 
prepared in 0*(v;= —3, J;= 3, M;) states. a, Absorption images of angular around a certain kinetic energy, which was determined by fitting with a 
distributions versus M;. Theoretical simulations using equation (5) are Gaussian (red curve). Correcting for an offset due to the lattice depth*’, 
shown underneath. A short expansion time was used to increase visibility. this energy corresponds to a shape resonance with a binding energy of 

b, For quantitative analysis, another image (inset) of the M;= 0 case was —66 +3 MHz. c, The extracted fragment angular distribution qualitatively 
taken with a longer expansion time and analysed with the pBasex matches the calculation (red curve) of equation (5). 
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Single-molecule strong coupling at room 
temperature in plasmonic nanocavities 


Rohit Chikkaraddy!, Bart de Nijs!, Felix Benz!, Steven J. Barrow’, Oren A. Scherman’, Edina Rosta?, Angela Demetriadou’, 


Peter Fox*, Ortwin Hess* & Jeremy J. Baumberg! 


Photon emitters placed in an optical cavity experience an 
environment that changes how they are coupled to the surrounding 
light field. In the weak-coupling regime, the extraction of light from 
the emitter is enhanced. But more profound effects emerge when 
single-emitter strong coupling occurs: mixed states are produced that 
are part light, part matter’, forming building blocks for quantum 
information systems and for ultralow-power switches and lasers**. 
Such cavity quantum electrodynamics has until now been the 
preserve of low temperatures and complicated fabrication methods, 
compromising its use”. Here, by scaling the cavity volume to 
less than 40 cubic nanometres and using host-guest chemistry to 
align one to ten protectively isolated methylene-blue molecules, 
we reach the strong-coupling regime at room temperature and in 
ambient conditions. Dispersion curves from more than 50 such 
plasmonic nanocavities display characteristic light-matter mixing, 
with Rabi frequencies of 300 millielectronvolts for ten methylene- 
blue molecules, decreasing to 90 millielectronvolts for single 
molecules—matching quantitative models. Statistical analysis of 
vibrational spectroscopy time series and dark-field scattering spectra 
provides evidence of single-molecule strong coupling. This dressing 
of molecules with light can modify photochemistry, opening up the 
exploration of complex natural processes such as photosynthesis? 
and the possibility of manipulating chemical bonds!. 

Creating strongly coupled mixed states from visible light and 
individual emitters is severely compromised by the hundred-fold 
difference in their spatial localization. To overcome this, high-quality 
cavities are used to boost interaction times and enhance coupling 
strengths. However, in larger cavities the longer round trip for photons 
to return to the same emitter decreases the coupling, which scales as 
gx 1/-/V, where Vis the effective cavity volume and gis the coupling 
energy. This coupling has to exceed both the cavity loss rate, «, and the 
emitter scattering rate, y, in order for energy to cycle back and forth 
between matter and light components, requiring 2g >, « (ref. 11). For 
cryogenic emitters”® (laser-cooled atoms, vacancies in diamond, or 
semiconductor quantum dots), the suppressed emitter scattering allows 
large cavities (with a high quality factor, Q, which is proportional to «~') 
to reach strong coupling. Severe technical challenges, however, restrict 
the energy, bandwidth, size and complexity of devices. Progress towards 
room-temperature devices has been limited by the unavoidable increase 
in emitter scattering, and the difficulty of reducing the volume of dielectric- 
based microcavities—at wavelength and refractive index n—below 
V\=(A/n)*. At room temperature, typical scattering rates for embedded 
dipoles are y~ kgT, implying that suitable Q < 100, which thus requires 
cavities of less than 10~°V) (Fig. 1a, dark green shaded area). 

Improved confinement uses surface plasmons (Fig. 1a), combining 
oscillations of free electrons in metals with electromagnetic waves”. 
Structured metal films can couple molecular aggregates of high oscil- 
lator strength, but far too many molecules are involved for quantum 


optics. Recent studies have reached 1,000 molecules!?->— still far above 
the one to ten molecules that are needed to access quantum effects at 
room temperature. 

To create such small nanocavities and orient single molecules 
precisely within them, we use bottom-up nanoassembly. Although field 
volumes of individual plasmonic nanostructures are too large”, smaller 
volumes and stronger field enhancements occur within subnanometre 
gaps between paired plasmonic nanoparticles. We use the promising 
nanoparticle-on-mirror (NPoM) geometry’, placing emitters in the 
gap between nanoparticles and a mirror underneath (Fig. 1b). This 
gap is accurately controlled to a subnanometre scale using molecular 
spacers, is easily made by depositing monodisperse metal nanoparticles 
onto a metal film, and is scalable, repeatable and straightforward to 
characterize’”'®. Specifically, we use gold nanoparticles of 40-nm 
diameter on a 70-nm-thick gold film, separated by a 0.9-nm molecular 
spacer (see below). The intense interaction between each nanoparticle 
and its image forms a dimer-like construct with field enhancements of 
~10°, and an ultralow mode volume. The coupled plasmonic dipolar 
mode is localized in the gap (Fig. 1b), with the electric field oriented 
vertically (along the z direction). The resonant wavelength is deter- 
mined by the nanoparticle size and gap thickness, and can thus be 
tuned from 600 nm to 1,200 nm (ref. 17). 

Several factors are essential in positioning a quantum emitter inside 
these small gaps. One is to prevent molecular aggregation, which occurs 
commonly. Another is to ensure that the transition dipole moment, 
is perfectly aligned with the gap plasmon (along the electric field). We 
use acommon dye molecule, methylene blue, with a molecular transi- 
tion at 665 nm, to which our plasmons are tuned. To avoid aggregation 
of the dye molecules and to assemble them in the proper orientation, 
we use the host-guest chemistry of macrocyclic cucurbit[n]uril mol- 
ecules. These are pumpkin-shaped molecules with varying hollow 
hydrophobic internal volumes, determined by the number of units in 
the ring (n), in which guest molecules can sit (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
Cucurbit[7]uril is water-soluble and can accommodate only one 
methylene-blue molecule inside. Encapsulation of methylene blue 
inside cucurbit[7]uril is confirmed by absorption spectroscopy 
(Fig. 2a): methylene-blue dimers (shown by the small ‘shoulder’ peak 
at 625nm on the red curve) disappear on mixing low methylene-blue 
concentrations with cucurbit[7]uril (in a 1:10 molar ratio) (Fig. 2a, blue 
curve). Control experiments with the smaller cucurbit[5]uril molecules 
(into which methylene blue cannot fit) do not remove this shoulder 
peak (Fig. 2a, dashed line), ruling out parasitic binding. Placing single 
methylene-blue molecules into cucurbit[7]uril thus avoids any aggrega- 
tion. Carbonyl portals at either end of the 0.9-nm-high cucurbit[n]uril 
molecules bind them with their rims flat onto the gold surface (Fig. 2b). 
When a monolayer of cucurbit[7]uril is first deposited on the gold 
mirror and suitably filled with methylene-blue molecules, gold 
nanoparticles can bind on top to form the desired filled nanocavity 
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Figure 1 | Comparing single-molecule optical cavities. a, The quality 
factor, Q, of a nanocavity is plotted against its effective volume, V/V 
(scaled to V\ = (A/n)?), showing strong-coupling (green arrow), room- 
temperature (blue arrow), and plasmonic (orange arrow) regimes for 
single emitters. The icons show realizations of each type of nanocavity: 
from right, whispering gallery spheres (used as microresonators in 

filters, sensors and lasers), microdisks, photonic crystals (with possible 
applications in optical computing), micropillars (used in high-throughput 


(Fig. 2b and Supplementary Information), with the methylene-blue 
molecule aligned vertically in the gap!’. Previous studies!” with 
empty cucurbit[m]urils show that the gap is 0.9 nm, with a refractive 
index of 1.4. 

Dark-field scattering spectra from individual NPoMs show the effect 
of aligning the emitter in different orientations (Fig. 3a). With tm par- 
allel to the mirror (top; without cucurbit[n]urils the methylene blue lies 
flat on the metal surface), the resonant scattering plasmonic peak (wp) 
is identical to that of NPoMs without any emitters (wo). But with pm 
perpendicular to the mirror (bottom), the spectra show two split peaks 
(w4 and w_) resulting from the strong interaction between emitters 
and plasmon. We contrast three types of samples. Without dye (Fig. 3b, 
top), a consistent gap plasmon (wp) at 660 + 10 nm is seen. Small fluc- 
tuations in peak wavelength are associated with +5-nm variations in 
nanoparticle size (Supplementary Fig. 2). When this NPoM is partially 
filled with methylene blue inside the cucurbit[7]Juril, peaks at 610 nm 
and 750 nm are seen either side of the absorption peak of methylene 
blue at wy (Fig. 3b, bottom), corresponding to the formation of hybrid 
plasmon-exciton (‘plexciton’) branches, w+ = wy + ¢/2. This yields a 
Rabi frequency of g=380 meV, confirmed by full three-dimensional 
finite-difference time-domain (FDTD) simulations (Supplementary 
Fig. 3). While some studies'*'4 have shown significant variations in 
w4, we obtain highly consistent results, with no spectral wandering 
observed on individual NPoMs. With dye molecules perpendicular to 
the plasmon field (without cucurbit[n]urils), only a gap plasmon is seen 
(Supplementary Fig. 4c). Methylene-blue molecules self-assembling on 
gold orient flat to the surface, owing to 7-stacking interactions between 
the conjugated phenyl rings and the metal film”. Our study thus shows 
how molecular scaffolding is essential to yield molecular coupling to 
the gap plasmon. 

To map the dispersion curve, we combine scattering spectra from 
differently sized nanoparticles, plotted according to their detuning 
from the absorption (‘exciton’) resonance. Simulations of nanoparticles 
of 40-60 nm in diameter (Supplementary Fig. 5) show gap plasmons 
tuning across the exciton. A simple coupled-oscillator model matches 
the quantum mechanical Jaynes-Cummings picture’: 


1 l pow 
wW4= i A ea e+ 67 


with plasmon and exciton resonance energies wp and wo, and detuning 
energies of 6 =wp — wy. Extracting w+ from the scattering spectra allows 
Wp to be calculated (knowing wo, which does not show any spectral 
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108 401° 
screening), and nanoparticle-on-mirror geometry (NPoM, used here). 
Purcell factors (P) show emission-rate enhancements. b, Diagram of a 
NPoM. The blue arrow in the gap between the nanoparticle and the mirror 
locates the transition dipole moment of the emitter. The inset above shows 
the simulated near-field of the coupled gap plasmon in the dashed box, 
with maximum electric field enhancement of about 400, oriented vertically 
(in the z direction). 


wandering). This fitting reveals typical anticrossing (mixing) behav- 
iour (Fig. 3c), with g=305 + 8 meV at 6=0. We find 2g/71 ~ 5, well 
into the strong coupling regime. A key figure of merit is the Purcell 
factor, P= Q/V, which characterizes different cavity systems (Fig. la). 
For our plasmonic nanocavities, P= 3.5 x 10° (Supplementary Fig. 6); 
this is over an order of magnitude larger than the Purcell factors of 
state-of-the-art photonic crystal cavities’, which have reached 10°, 
while state-of-the-art planar micropillars”!” attain Purcell factors of 
3 x 10°. The ultralow cavity volume arises here because of the very 
large field confinement in such nanometre-sized gaps (Supplementary 
Fig. 9e). Such Purcell factors imply photon emission times below 
100 femtoseconds, seen as the fi/g ~30-femtosecond Rabi flopping, 
but very short to measure directly. 

To probe single-molecule strong coupling, we systematically decrease 
the number of methylene-blue molecules by reducing the ratio of meth- 
ylene blue to cucurbit[7]uril. Previous studies and simple area estimates 
imply that 100 cucurbit[7]uril molecules lie inside each nanocavity 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). With the initial 1:10 molar ratio of methylene 
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Figure 2 | Plasmonic nanocavity containing a dye molecule. 

a, Absorption spectra of methylene blue in water, with (blue) and without 
(red) encapsulation in cucurbit[n]urils of different diameters (dashed and 
solid red lines). Icons show individual molecules (in blue; line centred at wo) 
and paired molecular dimers (in red). b, Illustration of a methylene-blue 
molecule in cucurbit[n]uril, in the nanoparticle-on-mirror geometry 

used here. 
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Figure 3 | Strong coupling seen in scattering spectra of individual 
NPoMs. a, Scattering spectra resulting from isolated NPoMs according to 
the orientation of the emitter (the methylene-blue dye; see insets). With 
the dye transition dipole moment, fz, oriented parallel to the mirror, 

the resonant scattering plasmonic peak (w») is identical to that of NPoMs 
without any emitters. With 2m oriented parallel to the mirror, split peaks 
result from the strong interaction between the emitter and the plasmon. 


blue:cucurbit[7]uril, the mean number (7) of methylene-blue mole- 
cules within each mode volume is thus 10. We explore many plasmonic 
nanocavities with a mean dye number of 10 or less (Fig. 4a). From the 
resulting spectra, we extract coupling strengths at different mean dye 
numbers, and plot these along with the predicted coupling strength: 
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The blue dashed line indicates the dye’s absorption wavelength (centred 
at wo). b, Comparison of scattering spectra from different NPoMs (see 
insets), whose gaps are filled by a cucurbit[7]uril monolayer that is empty 
(top), or encapsulating dye molecules (bottom). c, Resonant positions of 
methylene-blue (wo), plasmon (w,) and hybrid modes (w, and w_) asa 
function of extracted detuning. The symbol size depicts the amplitude in 
scattering spectra. 


where {2 = 3.8D is the transition dipole moment of isolated methylene- 
blue molecules”. The probability of finding each coupling strength 
(Fig. 4a, colour map) follows the Poisson distribution for n molecules 
under each nanoparticle. The range of Rabi splittings seen for #7 =2.5 that 
exceed thermal- and cavity-loss rates at room temperature, is consistent 
with the idea that our plasmonic nanocavity is supporting single-molecule 
strong coupling. Reassuringly, the range of Rabi frequencies observed 
increases as the molecular concentration is reduced, as would be expected 
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Figure 4 | Rabi splitting from few molecules. a, Energy of Rabi 
oscillations (g) versus mean number of dye molecules (7). Experimental 
(white) points are shown, together with the range of measured coupling 
strengths (error bars) compared with the theoretical curve (dashed line). 
The colours represent the Poisson probability distribution of 7. 

b, Coupling strength extracted from different NPoMs in a sample of 

n= 2.5.The bars show the theoretical coupling strength obtained from a 


Wavelength (nm) 


perfect model; the dashed lines show a random-placement model. c-e, 
Scattering spectra for one, two and three molecules (corresponding to b), 
with fits. f, Single-molecule probability histograms for 7 = 0.2 and 2.5, 
derived from modified principal-component analysis (Supplementary 
Fig. 13). The yellow bars show single-molecule events. The insets show 
the Raman signatures of the two different types of molecular event. 
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given that Ag(7) x Vi+a'/? —Jm—'/? similarly increases, as 
observed in Fig. 4a (colour map). 

Direct proof of single-molecule strong coupling is seen from the 
coupling strengths extracted from the lowest-density samples (# = 2.5): 
these show distinct, systematic jumps matching the expected increase 
in g, as n rises from one to three dye molecules (Fig. 4b; NPoMs are 
sorted according to increasing Rabi splitting). The range in each value 
of g, arises because single molecules are located at different lateral posi- 
tions within the gap plasmon, thus coupling with different strengths 
(predictions are shown as dashed lines in Fig. 4b). Experimentally, we 
find excellent agreement (with no fitting parameters), showing that a 
single methylene-blue molecule in our nanocavities gives Rabi split- 
tings of 80-95 meV. Further, we plot the scattering spectrum from 
n= 1-3 molecules, revealing clear increases in coupling strength. 
Additional proof of the single-molecule strong coupling is seen from 
the anticrossing of plasmon and exciton modes for the subset with n = 1 
(Supplementary Fig. 20). 

For weakly coupled single molecules, emitted fluorescence should 
follow the Purcell factor”*°. However, such measurements fail here in 
the strong-coupling regime, because resonantly pumping the molecular 
absorption also generates strong surface-enhanced resonant Raman 
scattering (SERRS)—consisting of sharp lines with a strong 
background—that cannot be uniquely separated from photolumines- 
cence (Supplementary Fig. 11). This also obscures the g”) measurements 
that are typically used to confirm single-photon emission from indi- 
vidual chromophores. Here we find extremely strong emission—even 
though the dye molecules are within 0.5 nm of absorptive gold?” — 
owing to the high radiative efficiency of our nanocavities. We harvest 


these strong SERRS peaks to construct ‘chemical’ go values, by using 
the well established bianalyte technique with a second near-identical 
but distinguishable molecule to prove single-molecule statistics 
(Fig. 4f and Supplementary Figs 15-17). As clearly evident, at the lowest 
concentrations two molecules are almost never found at the same time, 
and we are truly in the single-molecule regime. Although this does not 
guarantee direct correlation with single-molecule strong-coupling sit- 
uations, it does prove the statistical probability of single molecules at 
this concentration. Convincing proof of the presence of single mole- 
cules is also provided by the spectral diffusion of vibrational lines in 
time-series SERRS scans from nanoparticles exhibiting single-molecule 
strong coupling (Supplementary Figs 18 and 19). 

We have succeeded in combining the gap plasmon with oriented 
host-guest chemistry in aqueous solution to create enormous numbers of 
strongly coupled, few-molecule nanocavities at room temperature, in ambi- 
ent conditions, and which are optically addressable. We envisage numer- 
ous applications, including single-photon emitters, photon blockades’, 
quantum chemistry~**°, nonlinear optics, and tracked or directed 
molecular reactions. 
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Lanthanum-catalysed synthesis of microporous 3D 
graphene-like carbons in a zeolite template 
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Three-dimensional graphene architectures with periodic 
nanopores—reminiscent of zeolite frameworks—are of topical 
interest because of the possibility of combining the characteristics 
of graphene with a three-dimensional porous structure. Lately, 
the synthesis of such carbons has been approached by using zeolites 
as templates and small hydrocarbon molecules that can enter the 
narrow pore apertures’ !°. However, pyrolytic carbonization of the 
hydrocarbons (a necessary step in generating pure carbon) requires 
high temperatures and results in non-selective carbon deposition 
outside the pores. Here, we demonstrate that lanthanum ions 
embedded in zeolite pores can lower the temperature required 
for the carbonization of ethylene or acetylene. In this way, a 
graphene-like carbon structure can be selectively formed inside the 
zeolite template, without carbon being deposited at the external 
surfaces. X-ray diffraction data from zeolite single crystals after 
carbonization indicate that electron densities corresponding to 
carbon atoms are generated along the walls of the zeolite pores. 
After the zeolite template is removed, the carbon framework 
exhibits an electrical conductivity that is two orders of magnitude 
higher than that of amorphous mesoporous carbon. Lanthanum 
catalysis allows a carbon framework to form in zeolite pores 
with diameters of less than 1 nanometre; as such, microporous 
carbon nanostructures can be reproduced with various topologies 
corresponding to different zeolite pore sizes and shapes. We 
demonstrate carbon synthesis for large-pore zeolites (FAU, EMT 
and beta), a one-dimensional medium-pore zeolite (LTL), and even 
small-pore zeolites (MFI and LTA). The catalytic effect is a common 
feature of lanthanum, yttrium and calcium, which are all carbide- 
forming metal elements. We also show that the synthesis can be 
readily scaled up, which will be important for practical applications 
such as the production of lithium-ion batteries and zeolite-like 
catalyst supports. 

Zeolites are a family of microporous crystalline aluminosilicate 
materials, which fall into more than 200 structural types!®. Each 
structural type is distinguished by its unique pore structure—for 
example, in terms of its pore diameters, shapes and connectivity!” 
The pore diameters are typically between 0.3 nm and 1.3 nm. Another 
important characteristic of zeolites is their ion-exchange capacity'*". 
Zeolite frameworks contain cations to compensate for the negative 
charge at the aluminiums in the tetrahedral silicate framework. The 
cations—which, as synthesized, are normally sodium or ammonium 
ions—can be exchanged with other cations through a solution-based 
conventional ion-exchange process. 

In recent years, zeolites have attracted attention as a template for 
carbon synthesis’~!*?°?!, The pores in many zeolites have diameters 
appropriate to accommodating fullerene and carbon nanotubes, 
and are interconnected along the smoothly curved surface to form 
a three-dimensional (3D) network that is open to the exterior. In 


principle, such a nanoporous system should be ideal as a template 
for synthesizing a 3D graphene architecture*"’. However, the zeolite 
pores are too small to accommodate bulky molecular compounds, 
such as sucrose, polyaromatic compounds, and furfuryl alcohol, 
which are commonly used for carbon synthesis with mesoporous 
silica templates?°”". Small molecules, such as ethylene and acet- 
ylene, are desirable as a carbon source for achieving successful 
carbonization within the zeolite pores. But carbonization of these 
small hydrocarbons generally requires high-temperature reactions to 
fix the carbon source inside the pores. At such high temperatures, the 
reactions tend to occur non-selectively on the external surfaces as 
well as on the internal pore walls'*-!°. This often results in coke being 
deposited at the external surfaces, causing serious diffusion limitations 
into the pores. 

Here we tackled this problem by using La** ions. We intuited that 
such a transition-metal element would bond with olefins, acetylenes 
and aromatic compounds through a d-7 coordination. If so, then the 
d-r interactions should stabilize ethylene and the pyrocondensation 
intermediates to form a carbon framework in zeolite. Then, we would 
expect carbonization to occur selectively inside the La**-containing 
zeolite pores. 

To test this hypothesis, we carried out ion exchange of an Na*- 
containing form of the zeolite faujasite-Y (FAU-Y; that is, NaY zeolite) 
with La**. We heated the resulting LaY zeolite under carbon-synthesis 
conditions using ethylene gas for 1 hour at different temperatures 
(see Methods). We analysed the amount of carbon deposition at each 
temperature by thermogravimetry, and plotted the analysis data as a 
function of temperature (Extended Data Fig. 1). We also compared 
these LaY data with the results obtained from other cation-containing 
forms of the zeolite, such as NaY and HY. The data indicate that the 
LaY, NaY and HY zeolite samples all show rapid carbon deposition 
at 800°C. However, as the temperature decreases, the different ionic 
forms behave dramatically differently: at 600°C, the LaY zeolite is still 
active as a carbon-deposition template, whereas both NaY and HY 
lose this function almost completely. This result highlights a catalytic 
effect of lanthanum on carbonization. Usually, in carbon synthesis, 
the proton form of zeolite is preferred as a template. This is due to 
the presence of Lewis and Bronsted acid sites that can catalyse the 
pyrocondensation of hydrocarbons into polymeric coke species”. 
But carbon deposition in LaY occurs more than 20 times faster than 
in such an acidic HY zeolite (based on our chosen ethylene flow for 
lhour at 600°C). The ethylene flow can also be safely prolonged until 
all internal pores are fully saturated with carbon; the deposition of any 
amorphous or graphitic carbon on external surfaces is still prevented 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). 

We investigated the carbon structure using solid-state, magic- 
angle spinning '?C nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) spectros- 
copy after the deposition of C-labelled carbon in the LaY zeolite 
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Figure 1 | Electron-density map of the supercage of zeolite FAU after 
carbon deposition. a, Three-dimensional electron-density map of the 
carbon framework formed at 600 °C, excluding the zeolite framework. 

b, c, Enlarged images of the electron-density map, including the zeolite 
framework (cyan), from different viewpoints: along the (110) axis (b) and 


(Extended Data Fig. 3). The NMR spectrum exhibits two slightly 
separated peaks (at 123 and 129 parts per million, p.p.m.). These 
NMR peaks can be interpreted as sp” carbon species in six-membered, 
and in five- or seven-membered, carbon rings respectively’>. Thus, 
all carbon atoms in the zeolite-carbon composite sample have an 
sp” hybridized bonding nature within the detection limit of the '°C 
NMR spectroscopy. 

Here, the question is whether the carbon structure is built systemati- 
cally like a 3D graphene along smoothly curved surfaces on pore walls, 
or exists randomly in the template pore volume. We sought the answer 
by studying X-ray diffraction (XRD) data of large single crystals of 
FAU after carbon deposition. Figure 1a shows an electron-density map 
of atoms that were brought into the zeolite micropore (designated the 
‘supercage’) during carbon deposition. We obtained this map by using 
the difference Fourier method with X-ray single-crystal diffraction 
data, which we collected after fully dehydrating the zeolite-carbon 
composite sample (to exclude moisture in the supercage) by flowing 
nitrogen gas at 600°C and then placing the sample in a vacuum at 
350°C (see Methods). All of the electron densities in the supercage 
can thus be attributed to carbonaceous frameworks. 

The electron densities indicate diffused atomic positions in the 
wide section of the supercage; these atomic positions correspond to 
a hexagonal ring of carbon atoms, as in a graphene net (Fig. 1b, c). 
In particular, the density map at cross-sectional cuts exhibits hollow 
images, indicating that the carbon atoms are systematically depos- 
ited along the zeolite supercage surface. However, in the narrow 
space between adjoining supercages, the electron densities are more 
diffuse and crowded. Some of the density portions are too close to 
assign carbon-carbon bonding. This can be interpreted as the average 
electron-density map superimposing various atomic positions over 
many identical pore necks—in other words, there is high static disor- 
der. Because of the severe disorder and fractional occupancy, the exact 
single-crystal structure was difficult to solve unless constraints were 
used in the refinement process (Extended Data Table 1, Extended Data 
Fig. 4, and Methods). 

The carbon framework obtained at 600°C can be separated from 
the template, by using a mixture of hydrogen fluoride and hydrochlo- 
ric acid to remove the zeolite. The carbon thus recovered exhibits a 
narrow distribution of pore diameters in the micropore region, corre- 
sponding to the thickness of the template walls. The carbon, however, 
exhibits only poorly resolved XRD peaks and transmission electron 
microscope (TEM) lattice fringes, indicating that the pores are not well 
ordered. The loss of pore order seems to result from insufficient for- 
mation of carbon-carbon bonds in the narrow necks between adjacent 
supercages at 600°C. To obtain a carbon product with highly ordered 
pores, the carbon-zeolite composite needs to be heated to 850°C after 
the carbon-deposition step at 600°C. This heat treatment involves a 
small lattice contraction of the zeolite and loss of more than half of the 
XRD peaks (Supplementary Fig. 1), indicating that the zeolite template 
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the (111) axis (c). The electron-density map corresponds to the electron- 
density difference between zeolite and the carbon-zeolite composite, and 
was obtained using the difference Fourier method. The iso-surface level 
of the electron density is set to 0.25 electrons per A? (yellow) and 0.35 
electrons per A? (red). White areas represent cross-sectional cuts. 


behaves like a shrinking mould to allow a rigid carbon framework to 
form. 

The final carbon product—which is liberated from LaY after heating 
at 850 °C—is an exact replica of the zeolite pore structure. This carbon 
exhibits highly (for a microporous carbon) well ordered structures in 
TEM images and powder XRD patterns (Fig. 2 and Supplementary 
Fig. 2). The TEM images show no carbon deposition on external 
surfaces. Approximately 80% of the zeolite pores are replicated with 
carbon (see Supplementary Discussion and Supplementary Fig. 3 for 
a more detailed quantitative analysis of the ‘quality’ of carbon rep- 
lication). This carbon exhibits high thermal stability in air, as com- 
pared with mesoporous carbons that are composed of amorphous 
frameworks‘, or with other zeolite-templated carbons that are 
synthesized by two-step carbon infiltration into H* or Na* zeolites 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). The thermal stability of the carbon is com- 
parable to that of graphene nanosheets. The high thermal stability 
and well ordered structure can be attributed to nothing but the effect 
of lanthanum on carbon deposition. To check this effect, we carried 
out La>*-ion-exchange into EMT and beta zeolites, and used these 
zeolites as templates. The resulting carbon frameworks also exhibit 
high thermal stability and a highly ordered microporous structure 
(Fig. 2, Supplementary Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5). 

We investigated the possibility of observing a graphene-like atomic 
arrangement by means of a high-resolution TEM instrument (see 
Methods), but we failed to obtain direct atomic images. The carbon 
framework was instantly damaged under the atomic-scale observation 
condition (which requires an electron beam of very high intensity), 
even when the electron-acceleration voltage was reduced to 80kV. In 
an alternative attempt, we took a selected-area electron-diffraction 
(SAED) pattern of the carbon synthesized using LaY (Fig. 2e). The 
SAED pattern showed two low-intensity diffraction rings at the 
same Bragg angles as graphene (100) and (110) reflections”’, unlike 
the SAED pattern of amorphous carbon. We interpret the SAED 
pattern of the LaY-templated carbon as revealing random orienta- 
tions of six-membered carbon rings existing in a curved, single-layer 
graphene-like structure. This sp” carbon character is confirmed by the 
NMR spectrum (Extended Data Fig. 3). Moreover, a Raman spectrum 
shows a strong G-band in addition to a D-band (Extended Data Fig. 6), 
much like in previous reports on curved nanographene samples””°. 
The G-band is upshifted from the position of graphite; such a shift is 
often attributed to a curvature in the graphene structure®*®. Another 
notable feature of the LaY-templated carbon is high electrical conduc- 
tivity (Fig. 2f and Extended Data Fig. 7). We investigated local elec- 
trical conductance using conductive probe atomic force microscopy. 
The result indicates that electrical conductivity of the LaY-templated 
carbon is two orders of magnitudes higher than that of the mesoporous 
carbon CMK-3, which has an amorphous framework‘. 

Given these results, we tested the possibility of using other metal 
ions for ion exchange. We chose Y?* and Ca?", because these metal 
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Figure 2 | Structures of 3D graphene-like microporous carbons. 

a-c, TEM images (main pictures) and Fourier diffractograms (insets) of 
template-free carbon, generated using a template of La*t-ion-exchanged 
FAU (a), EMT (b) or beta (c) zeolites. The images reveal an ordered 
pore structure without any external carbon. d, Powder XRD patterns 
from the carbon samples, measured using synchrotron radiation. The 
patterns reveal the highly ordered microporous structure of the carbons, 


ions are known to interact via coordination bonding with the carbon 
framework, using electron-donation/back-donation mechanisms?”8 
in a similar way to La**. Indeed, the exchange of Y** or Ca”* with 
ions in FAU-Y dramatically increases the rate of carbon deposition 
at 600°C, much as does the LaY zeolite (Supplementary Fig. 4). The 
final carbon products from these zeolite templates exhibit highly 
ordered microporous structures. Another critical factor affecting 
carbon deposition is that water vapour should be fed into the ethyl- 
ene gas stream. Without water vapour, none of the La?+-, Y°+- and 
Ca*t-ion-exchanged zeolites shows sufficient carbon deposition. 
We speculate that this phenomenon could be related to the produc- 
tion of carbides, which the three metal elements used here can form. 
Typical carbide formation in the bulk state requires high-temperature 
treatments in an electric arc furnace. However, when metal ions are 
atomically dispersed in a zeolite framework, a carbide might form 
even at 600°C. If so, then as the carbide reacts with water vapour, 
active carbonaceous species might be generated to construct carbon 
frameworks. 

Acetylene gas can be used instead of ethylene to construct carbon 
frameworks on the ion-exchanged zeolites. Because acetylene is more 
reactive than ethylene, carbon deposition can be accomplished at tem- 
peratures as low as 340°C (Supplementary Fig. 5). In addition, the 
smaller molecular size of acetylene enables uniform infiltration of 
carbon—even in zeolites with one-dimensional channels (for example, 
LIL zeolite) or small pore mouths (LTA and MFI zeolites), which have 
been difficult to use as carbon templates!” (Fig. 3). The LTL zeolite 
has a one-dimensional (1D) undulating channel, with narrow sections 
of diameter 0.71 nm and wide sections of diameter 1.24nm, which 
alternate with a 0.48-nm periodicity. Accordingly, undulating carbon 
tubes can be synthesized inside the La**-exchanged LTL zeolite. When 
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corresponding to the pore structure of the template. e, Electron-diffraction 
pattern of a selected area from the FAU-templated carbon, showing 
low-intensity rings corresponding to graphene (100) and (110) reflections. 
f, Current-voltage curves for FAU-templated carbon and CMK-3 
mesoporous carbon on a gold (111) substrate, measured by conductive 
probe atomic force microscopy. 


the template walls are removed after heating at 850°C, the carbon 
tubes self-assemble to form a bundle (Fig. 3a, b). In contrast, if we use 
the Nat or H* form of LTL zeolite, carbon deposition occurs only at 
the external surfaces of the template (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

Meanwhile, in the Ca?t-exchanged LIA zeolite, the pore diameter 
is 1.14nm; the pores are interconnected to a 3D network, but the pore 
mouths (of diameter 0.5 nm) are too narrow to have previously con- 
sidered using LTA as a carbon template. Nonetheless, our results show 
that carbon infiltrates quite uniformly throughout the entire volume 
of this zeolite. The final carbon product, liberated from the template, 
exhibits the crystal morphology of the zeolite template (Fig. 3c), and 
lattice fringes (Fig. 3e). The carbon crystal can be easily crushed by 
hand rubbing. The crushed crystal surfaces indicate that the entire 
volume of the zeolite crystal is used for carbon synthesis (Fig. 3d). 
Notably, the carbons obtained from the LTL and LTA zeolites can be 
dispersed in N-methylpyrrolidone (NMP); the solutions show pho- 
toluminescence, indicating that they are soluble in organic solvents 
(Fig. 3f). Moreover, the LTA-templated carbon recrystallizes when 
isopropyl alcohol is added to the NMP solution, indicating that the 
carbon products show van der Waals packing of carbon nanotubes 
or carbon dots. 

Compared with the LTL and LTA zeolites, the MFI zeolite is some- 
what more difficult to use to accomplish carbon synthesis. This is 
because this zeolite has only narrow channels (<0.56 nm in diameter), 
without bulged sections. The channels are too narrow to accommodate 
even Co fullerene. Nevertheless, our results show that these narrow 
pores can still be used as a template for a carbon nanostructure, and 
that the morphology of the resulting carbons closely resembles that of 
the template. The carbon exhibited a sharp peak centred at 0.49 nm in 
the pore size distribution (Supplementary Fig. 6). This corresponds to 
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Figure 3 | Carbon from a 1D-channel LTL zeolite, and from a small- 
pore LTA zeolite. a, Scanning electron microscope (SEM) and b, TEM 
images of LTL-templated carbon, revealing morphologies corresponding 
to a bundle of 1D channels. c, d, SEM and e, TEM images of LTA- 
templated carbon, exhibiting zeolite-like crystal morphologies and pore 
order; these soft carbon crystals can be easily crushed. The SEM image 
of the broken crystal surfaces (d) shows that carbon synthesis uses the 
entire volume of the zeolite crystal. f, Photographs of the LTA- and LTL- 
templated carbons dispersed in NMP solution, in comparison with FAU. 


the thickness of the MFI pore walls, indicating the formation of rigid 
carbon nanostructures inside the narrow zeolite channel. 

Making graphene with 3D periodic nanoporous architectures prom- 
ises a range of useful applications, such as in batteries and catalysts??*, 
but has not yet seen full success owing to the lack of efficient syn- 
thetic strategies. Our protocol, with its pore-selective carbon filling at 
decreased temperatures, can be readily scaled up for studies requiring 
bulk quantities of carbon (Extended Data Fig. 9). Moreover, the high 
electrical conductivity of the resulting carbon frameworks will be 
useful in battery applications (Supplementary Fig. 7). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Preparation of zeolite templates. Zeolite beta (Si/Al ratio= 12.5) was purchased 
from Zeochem, and MFI (Si/Al= 11.5) from Zeolyst. Other zeolites were synthe- 
sized according to literature procedures*!“. For X-ray crystallography, we syn- 
thesized zeolite FAU with large single-crystal morphology*’. Ion exchange was 
performed with aqueous solution of metal salts. 

Synthesis of carbon materials. Zeolite was heated to 600°C under a dry N> flow, 
using a vertically placed, fused quartz reactor equipped with a fritted disk. We 
passed a mixture of ethylene gas, N2 and steam through the zeolite bed at 600°C. 
The gas flow was switched to dry Nz when carbon deposition was completed. Then, 
we increased the temperature to 850°C, and maintained it there for 2 hours. The 
resulting product was slurried in a 0.3 M HF/0.15 M HCl solution, or alternatively 
in concentrated HCl followed by hot 2M NaOH solution, to release carbon from 
template. The HF-etched carbon products exhibited an oxygen/carbon ratio of 
0.009 in molar ratio, while the carbon samples obtained with NaOH washing had 
an oxygen/carbon ratio of 0.10. 

Collection of crystallographic data. A single crystal (about 351m in diameter; see 
Supplementary Fig. 8) of La FAU zeolite containing carbons, treated at 600°C, was 
dehydrated by flowing high-purity N> gas at 600°C for 2 hours, and then put under 
vacuum at 350°C for 2 hours, to fully exclude moisture. A crystal was coated with a 
layer of Paratone oil (pre-dehydrated for 48 hours) in a glove box, in order to pre- 
vent moisture absorption during sample mounting and XRD measurements (see 
Supplementary Fig. 9 for experimental verification through a gravimetric meas- 
urement). The coated crystal was measured at 123 K over the range of 20=5°-149°, 
using a Bruker D8-Venture diffractometer with graphite-monochromated Cuka 
radiation (A=0.15418 nm) and a Photon 100 CMOS detector, at the Korea Basic 
Science Institute (exposure time = 120 seconds per frame). The Bruker APEX2 
program was used for data collection, and SAINT was used for cell refinement 
and reduction™. Absorption correction was applied using the SADABS program™. 
Derivation of electron-density maps for carbon. XRD data, collected from the 
zeolite-carbon composite crystal, were analysed by means of full-matrix least- 
squares calculations based on F’ values with JANA2006 (ref. 36). We found the 
data to have an Rint (observed/all) value of 4.73/5.61 for 547/819 reflections, aver- 


aged from 3,996/7,829 reflections, with a redundancy and completeness of 9.559 
and 99.9%, respectively. Rint, the merging error, is given by Rint = a 
where Fo is the experimental structure factor. We obtained an electron-density map 
by using a dual space method with a charge flipping algorithm*’. We obtained the 
space group of Fd3m, with an overall agreement factor of 2.85, from the 
electron-density map**. We discovered a total of eight atoms in an asymmetric unit, 
all in the zeolite framework. Refinement of the zeolite framework structure was 
started after assigning correct atom species using the full-matrix least-squares 
procedure. The value of maximum (change/s.u.), which is used as a convergence 
criterion, decreased from 0.05 to 0.01 during this initial refinement process (s.u. 
is the standard uncertainty). The values of R,/wR2 (which indicate the agreement 
between the crystallographic model and the experimental X-ray diffraction data) 
were 18.73/43.00 when Si and O atoms were taken into account for the framework. 

For further refinement, including La and Na atoms, first, the scale factor of the 
zeolite crystal containing carbons was determined using the high-angle portion 
above sin6/\ = 0.25 corresponding to d< 0.2 nm*? (where d indicates the reso- 
lution, defined by the Breck equation, \ = 2dsin6 This process yielded Rj/wR> 
values of 9.74/21.04 for 747 unique reflections. The Rj/wR; values decreased to 
7.49/15.81 when occupancy factors for non-framework species (that is, Na, La, 
and O atoms bound to La) were refined. Second, anisotropic atomic displacement 
factors were used for all zeolite framework atoms and La atoms. Isotropic atomic 
displacement factors were used for non-framework atoms except La. This process 
further decreased Rj/wR; to 6.30/12.78. The resulting composition of the zeolite 
was |Lag3.32Nayo.16O12.12|[T(SiAl)O2] 192, which was consistent with that from the 
chemical analysis. 

In this stage, we tried to refine intrapore species using all reflections including 
the low-angle portion (that is, 819 unique reflections). The scale factor, determined 
above, was fixed until most of the missing intrapore atoms were assigned from a 
difference Fourier method. In a first trial of the difference Fourier method, we 


found eight peaks. Two peaks were assigned as oxygen that was coordinated to 
La in the zeolite framework, and six peaks were assigned as carbon in the zeolite 
pore space. The refinement of occupancy factors and positions of the obtained 
eight missing peaks resulted in R,/wR) decreasing to 7.07/17.91. The thermal dis- 
placement factor for all carbon atoms was set to a reasonable value, Ujso =0.08 A’, 
according to ref. 40. By using the difference Fourier method again, we also found 
three carbon atoms. Refinement of the additional carbon and oxygen yielded 
R,/wR; values of 6.66/15.72. Further inclusion of carbon atoms using the differ- 
ence Fourier method did not improve the R factors. Thus, by this stage, it could be 
considered that most of the missing atoms were found. The obtained composition 
was |C297 5gLa23,52Nai4.27026.69| [T(Si,Al)O2]192. The carbon content is comparable 
to the empirical carbon content (258 atoms per unit cell) obtained from elemental 
analysis of the sample. The obtained composition was changed slightly by the 
subsequent additional refinement of the structural parameters with the scale factor. 

In the last refinement, the occupancy factor of carbon atoms was fixed, and 
all carbon atoms were assumed to have the same atomic displacement param- 
eter. The constraints listed in a CIF file (see Supplementary information) were 
automatically generated from the symmetry operation, based on this assumption. 
Refinement using these constraints was continued until R,/wR values reached 
5.40/13.65 with 547 reflections for I> 3a(J) (where J is the reflection intensity). 
The largest difference peak was 0.50, and the deepest hole was —0.43 e A~*. The 
goodness-of-fitness index was 1.9. The final maximum (change/s.u.) was 0.0051. 
However, when all 819 reflections were taken into account, the R;/wR» values 
were 7.89/14.36. Moreover, attempts to refine each carbon atomic displacement 
parameter independently, without using constraints, failed to give stable conver- 
gence. In this regard, the above refinement result using constraints may not yet 
provide an accurate structural solution. After removing the carbon atoms obtained 
from structure refinement with constraints, we visualized an electron-density map 
corresponding to the carbon structure using the difference Fourier method; this 
map was equivalent to the difference between the total electron-density map and 
an electron-density map that corresponds to the zeolite framework. 
Characterization. We determined the carbon content in zeolites by thermogravim- 
etry using a TGA Q50 (TA Instruments). We collected powder XRD data using 
a monochromated synchrotron X-ray at Beamline 9B of the Pohang Accelerator 
Laboratory. TEM images and SAED patterns were collected with a Titan E-TEM 
G2 (FEI) at 300kV acceleration voltages, on a holey carbon grid (300 mesh) after 
supporting with ethanol dispersion. SEM images were taken with a Verios 460 (FEI) 
at a landing voltage of 1 kV in deceleration mode (stage bias voltage: 5 kV). 8C 
NMR spectra were acquired with magic-angle spinning using Brucker Avance III 
HD 400WB. Raman spectra were recorded on a Horiba Jobin Yvon ARAMIS spec- 
trometer with a laser excitation wavelength of 514nm. Electrical conductance was 
measured using an Agilent atomic force microscope 5500 in air, with a Pt/Ir-coated 
tip (PPP-EFM-50, Nanosensors). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Carbon deposition in zeolite FAU plotted asa 
function of temperature, with various ion exchanges. The zeolites LaY, 
NaY and HY were heated to the temperatures indicated under a dry Nz 
flow, using a vertically placed, fused quartz reactor equipped with a fritted 
disk. Subsequently, a mixture of ethylene gas, Nz and steam was passed 
through the zeolite bed for 1 hour. The amount of carbon deposited at 

each temperature was measured by thermogravimetry. At 600 °C, the 
La*+-ion-exchanged zeolite had been deposited with 20 times more carbon 
than had HY or NaY. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Carbon deposition in La**-ion-exchanged content in LaY becomes saturated at ~0.3 g g! of zeolite. b, A TEM image 
FAU zeolite at 600°C. a, The amount of carbon was measured as a of LaY zeolite after 250 min of carbon deposition, showing apparently no 
function of time, using thermogravimetric analysis equipment built in carbon deposition on external surfaces. 


the carbon deposition rig. The plotted result indicates that the carbon 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Magic-angle spinning solid-state '*C NMR 
spectra of the carbon framework formed within zeolite LaY. The NVR 
spectra were recorded with various spinning rates on a Brucker Avance 
III HD 400WB NMR spectrometer operated at 100.61 MHz for '3C. All 
spectra were obtained with a 4-1s pulse, a 10-s relaxation delay, and 1,000 
acquisitions. Asterisks indicate spinning sidebands for a given spinning 
rate. The spectra for carbon obtained at 600°C exhibit two peaks with 
chemical shift at 123 p.p.m. and 129 p.p.m. The peak at 123 p.p.m. can 

be assigned to six-membered-ring sp* carbon; the peak at 129 p.p.m. can 
be attributed to five- or seven-membered rings that have smaller C-C-C 
angles in the conjugated sp” carbon system”. No other peaks (assignable 
to sp? or sp carbons) were detected in the NMR spectra of sample prepared 
with 99% '°C-isotope-enriched ethylene. The final carbon product, 
liberated from zeolite after heat treatment at 850 °C, has an additional 
weak peak at around 180 p.p.m., corresponding to oxygen functional 
groups. 
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Zeolite 


Extended Data Figure 4 | X-ray crystallographic analysis of the carbon 
structure formed in a single crystal of La**-ion-exchanged zeolite 
FAU. Carbon atomic positions were determined through least-square 
refinement of the distances, using a difference Fourier method 

(see Methods for details). To cope with a complex system having high 
static disorder of atomic positions, we assumed that all carbon atoms had 


Na La 


Extra-framework oxygen 


the same thermal parameter in the refinement procedure. The refinement 
result indicates that atomic positions in pore necks (yellow rectangle) 
have high static disorders over a zeolite crystal. That is, the determined 
positions can be regarded as overlapped carbon positions over many 
identical pore necks. This result, using constraints, may not yet provide an 
accurate structural solution. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Thermal stability of carbon samples. 
The top three curves are derivative thermogravimetric curves for the 


carbons synthesized using different lanthanum-ion-exchanged zeolites. 


Thermogravimetry was carried out by increasing the temperature to 


700°C, with a ramping rate of 3°C min“ !, under air flow (60 ml min~'). 


We compared these thermogravimetric data with the results obtained 
using the mesoporous carbon CMK-3 (which has an amorphous 
structure), a commercial graphene product (purchased from Graphene 
Laboratories Inc.), and a beta-zeolite-templated carbon sample that 
was prepared following a two-step carbonization method? (bottom 
three curves). These data indicate that carbon samples obtained from 
lanthanum-ion-exchanged zeolites can have distinctively high thermal 


stability, compared with amorphous carbons. Notably, the beta-templated 


carbon exhibited high thermal stability in air, like graphene. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Raman spectra of LaY-templated carbon and 
graphite. The spectra were recorded on a Horiba Jobin Yvon ARAMIS 
spectrometer with a laser excitation wavelength of 514nm. The G- and 
D-bands are located at 1,598 cm! and 1,341 cm“, respectively. The 
G-band of LaY-templated carbon appears at a higher wavenumber than 
that of graphite; such a strong upshift indicates nanosized single graphene 
layers”°. The broad D-band is attributed to bond disorder, for instance 
because of the presence of five- or seven-membered carbon rings in the 
curved carbon structure"). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Topographical images of LaY-templated 
carbon and CMK-3 mesoporous carbon on an Au (111) substrate. 

a, LaY-templated carbon; b, CMK-3 mesoporous carbon. The current- 
voltage curves shown in Fig. 2f were measured on the cross-marked areas. 
The images were taken using an Agilent 5500 atomic force microscope in 
air, using a Pt/Ir-coated tip (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Effect of ion exchange on carbon synthesis 
using the 1D-channel LTL zeolite. a, SEM image of LTL zeolite. b, SEM 
image of carbon liberated from La*+-ion-exchanged LTL zeolite. c, SEM 
image of carbon from Ht-ion-exchanged LTL zeolite. For carbon synthesis 
using La**-ion-exchanged zeolite, acetylene gas was used as the carbon 
source at 500°C; the remainder of the protocol is as described in the 
Methods. For the H*-ion-exchanged zeolite, carbon deposition was tested 
at various temperatures between 500 °C and 700°C. However, synthesis 
using this Ht zeolite failed. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Scaling up the carbon-deposition process. products synthesized from zeolites FAU (b), EMT (c) and beta (d). 


a, Photograph of the carbonization rig for large-batch synthesis; inset, e, XRD patterns of the carbons, confirming their highly ordered structure. 
the plug-flow reactor filled with a thick bed of carbon-zeolite composite These results indicate that the product quality from the 10-g batch 
(about 40 g). From this apparatus, we could obtain about 10 g of batch synthesis is the same as that from the 0.15-g batch. 


carbon products in a single preparation. b-d, TEM images of the carbon 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection and refinement statistics for X-ray diffraction analysis 


Formula 

Formula weight 

Temperature 

Wavelength 

Crystal system 

Space group 

Unit cell dimensions 

Volume 

Zz 

Density (calculated) 
Absorption coefficient 

F(000) 

Crystal size 

28 range in data collection 
Index range 

Reflections collected 
Completeness to theta = 74.5° 
Independent reflections (obs/all) 
Refinement method 

Data / restraints / parameters 
Goodness-of-fit on F2 

Final R indices [l>3sigma(|)] 
R indices (all data) 

Largest diff. peak and hole 


|C208.03L@23,52N@15.50027 a7l[T(Si,Al)Ozlio2 
18094.3 

123(2) K 

Cu Ka (A=0.15418 nm ) 

Cubic 

Fd3m 

a= 25.0433 A 

15706.33 A’ 

1 

1.913 Mg/m? 

16.682 mm 

8737 

0.035 x 0.035 x 0.035 mm’ 
149° 

-27 <h<30,-15<k<31, -19<1< 25 
7829 [Rin(Obs/all) = 4.73/5.61] 
99.9% 

547/819 

Full-matrix least-squares on F2 
819/0/71 

1.90 

R, = 0.0540, wR, =0.1365 

R, = 0.0789, wR, =0.1436 
0.50 and -0.43 e AS 
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Design of a hyperstable 60-subunit protein 


icosahedron 


Yang Hsia!-**, Jacob B. Bale+?+*, Shane Gonen?*, Dan Shi°, William Sheffler'’, Kimberly K. Fong', Una Nattermann’*”, 
Chunfu Xu), Po-Ssu Huang!?, Rashmi Ravichandran!, Sue Yi!?, Trisha N. Davis'!, Tamir Gonen’, Neil P. King! & 


David Baker!2® 


The icosahedron is the largest of the Platonic solids, and 
icosahedral protein structures are widely used in biological systems 
for packaging and transport!”. There has been considerable interest 
in repurposing such structures*° for applications ranging from 
targeted delivery to multivalent immunogen presentation. The 
ability to design proteins that self-assemble into precisely specified, 
highly ordered icosahedral structures would open the door to a new 
generation of protein containers with properties custom-tailored 
to specific applications. Here we describe the computational 
design of a 25-nanometre icosahedral nanocage that self-assembles 
from trimeric protein building blocks. The designed protein was 
produced in Escherichia coli, and found by electron microscopy to 
assemble into a homogenous population of icosahedral particles 
nearly identical to the design model. The particles are stable in 
6.7 molar guanidine hydrochloride at up to 80 degrees Celsius, and 
undergo extremely abrupt, but reversible, disassembly between 
2 molar and 2.25 molar guanidinium thiocyanate. The icosahedron 
is robust to genetic fusions: one or two copies of green fluorescent 
protein (GFP) can be fused to each of the 60 subunits to create 
highly fluorescent ‘standard candles’ for use in light microscopy, 
and a designed protein pentamer can be placed in the centre of each 
of the 20 pentameric faces to modulate the size of the entrance/ 
exit channels of the cage. Such robust and customizable nanocages 
should have considerable utility in targeted drug delivery®, vaccine 
design’ and synthetic biology’. 

Programming protein subunits to self-assemble into well defined 
complexes is a promising route to the custom design of macromo- 
lecular machines. Protein assemblies have been engineered using 
metals”, disulfide bonds!!-"4, genetic fusions!”>-!’, and ideal helix 
helix interactions!!!*'°, but these approaches have generally yielded 
polydisperse or unanticipated products. Recently, symmetric model- 
ling coupled with computational protein-protein interface design has 
accurately generated protein assemblies with tetrahedral and octa- 
hedral symmetry'*”°, but these relatively small (<16nm diameter) 
nanocages have limited use for packaging or delivery applications 
because they have little internal volume. 

Icosahedral point group symmetry contains two-, three-, and 
five-fold axes of rotation (Fig. la). To generate novel icosahedral 
protein assemblies, trimeric protein scaffolds of known structure 
were arranged with icosahedral symmetry (the three-fold axes of the 
trimers aligned with the three-fold axes of an icosahedron) and the 
two remaining degrees of freedom—the distance r from the icosa- 
hedron centre to the centre of mass of each trimer, and the angle w 
of rotation of each trimer about its axis—were optimized for close 
packing without steric clashes (Fig. 1b, c). The amino acid sequences 
at the newly formed interfaces between the trimer building blocks 


were then optimized using RosettaDesign”*”!, and 17 designs were 


selected for experimental characterization on the basis of properties of 
the designed interface, including shape complementarity”, predicted 
binding energy, and the number of buried unsatisfied hydrogen-bond 
donors and acceptors (see Methods). 

Genes encoding the designs were assembled from oligonucleotides 
and cloned into the pET29b-+ vector for expression in E. coli. Most 
of the designs were found in the insoluble fraction upon cell lysis; of 
the three soluble designs, two (both based on a KDPG aldolase?>”*) 
showed substantial shifts in migration relative to the wild-type scaffold 
when analysed by native (non-denaturing) polyacrylamide gel electro- 
phoresis (PAGE), suggesting higher-order assembly. We selected the 
one with fewer mutations, 13-01, for further analysis. Five substitutions 
(E26K, E33L, K61M, D187V and R190A) were made to generate the 
designed interface between trimers (Fig. 1d; the amino acid sequences 
are provided in the Supplementary Information). 

13-01 was purified using immobilized metal affinity and size exclu- 
sion chromatography (SEC), yielding a single peak with an apparent 
molecular weight much larger than that of the wild-type trimeric 
protein and consistent with the expected elution volume for the 
60-subunit assembly (Fig. le). A mutant bearing a leucine-to-arginine 
substitution predicted to disrupt the designed interface eliminated 
the high-molecular-weight species and returned the elution volume 
to that of the wild-type scaffold (Fig. le). Dynamic light scattering 
(DLS) measurements of 13-01 showed a monodisperse population of 
particles with a hydrodynamic radius of 14nm, consistent with the 
design model (Fig. 1f). No disassembly to the trimeric building block 
was observed at 80°C or, remarkably, in 6.7 M guanidine hydro- 
chloride (GuHCl) (Extended Data Fig. 1). This hyperstability is a 
property of both the trimeric scaffold from which I3-01 was derived 
and of the designed interface: both are completely resistant to 
GuHCl] denaturation. An exceptionally sharp disassociation into the 
constituent trimers was observed between 2 M and 2.25 M guanidinium 
thiocyanate (GITC): at 2M the dominant species is the icosahe- 
dron, while at 2.25 M only the trimeric building block is observed 
(Fig. 1g, Extended Data Fig. 2). Importantly for cargo packaging 
applications, the disassociation is fully reversible: the hydrodynamic 
radius of particles formed by diluting disassembled protein in 3 M 
GITC down to 1 M GITC is identical to those originally produced in 
E. coli (Fig. 1h). 

We investigated the structure of 13-01 using cryo-electron micros- 
copy (cryo-EM). The individual particles in large fields of view were 
homogenous in size and shape (Fig. 2a), and in class averages from 
6,461 particles, the three projections along the symmetry axes and the 
overall icosahedral architecture are clearly discernible (Fig. 2b, c). A 
three-dimensional model calculated from the cryo-EM data matches 
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Figure 1 | Design methodology and biochemical characterization. 

a, b, Icosahedral three-fold axis in red and aligned trimeric building block 
in green. c, Optimization of r and w yields closely opposed interfaces 
between subunits. d, Sequence design yields low-energy interfaces; in the 
13-01 case, composed of five designed residues (thick representations) and 
two native residues (thin representations). e, 13-01 appears larger by SEC 
than the similarly sized 13-01(L33R) and wild-type trimer (1wa3). f, DLS 


the 13-01 design model very well with a correlation coefficient of 0.92 
at 20 A and 1.5q (Fig. 2d, e), clearly indicating that 13-01 forms the 
designed structure: an icosahedron with a diameter of 25nm and an 
interior volume of approximately 3,000 nm’, values that are within the 
range of those observed in small viral capsids”. 


Two-fold 


Projection 


Class average 


Figure 2 | Cryo-EM. a, Field-of-view cryo-EM micrograph showing 
homogeneous icosahedral particles in various orientations. b, Back- 
projections of 13-01 from the design model. c, Cryo-EM class averages 
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GITC concentration (M) 


Hydrodynamic radius (nm) 


measurement of hydrodynamic radius (note logarithmic scale in f and h) 
of 1wa3 (3.5nm) and 13-01 (14nm). 13-01 remains assembled in 6.7 M 
GuHCl and in 2M GITC. g, Extremely sharp disassociation to trimeric 
building blocks at 2.25 M GITC. Data points represent independent 
measurements. h, [3-01 icosahedron disassembles into the trimeric 
building blocks at 3M GITC, and reassembles following dilution to 1 M. 


To probe the robustness of 13-01 to genetic fusion, we fused super- 
folder GEP (sfGFP)** to one or both termini of the monomeric subunit 
and produced the resulting proteins in E. coli. SEC analysis showed 
that the fusion proteins had hydrodynamic radii consistent with cage 
formation (Extended Data Fig. 3). Analysis of 13-01 with a carboxy 


Three-fold Five-fold 


closely match the design projections along all three symmetry axes. 
d, e, The calculated initial, unrefined density (blue, 3.220) closely matches 
the design model (green). 
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13-01 (ctGFP) 


13-01 


Figure 3 | Tuning nanocage structure and function with genetic fusions. 
a, The left panel shows a cryo-EM micrograph of 13-01(ctGFP); 

the top right panel shows a computational model with sfGFP in green; 

the bottom right panel shows the class average along the five-fold axis. 

b, Fluorescence microscopy fields of view. c, Fluorescence intensity 
histograms. AFU, arbitrary fluorescence units; + standard deviation. 

d, Correlation between the mean fluorescence intensity and sfGFP 


(C)-terminal sfGFP fusion—called 13-01(ctGFP)—by cryo-EM 
revealed icosahedral particles with overall shapes very similar to those 
of the original design. Class averages of 13,297 particles revealed con- 
siderable internal density compared to the original I3-01 averages, 
consistent with computational models of the fusion complex (Fig. 3a). 
The I3-01 sfGFP fusions are robust to denaturation of the amino (N)- 
or C-terminal fused sfGFP in GuHCl; the particles remain assembled 
as GFP signal is lost?” (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

It is at present challenging to infer subunit copy number in GFP- 
tagged assemblies from their fluorescence intensity. What is needed 
are ‘standard candles’ with known fluorescent protein copy num- 
bers that can be used to correlate fluorescence intensity to copy 
number. To complement the icosahedra with 60 and 120 copies of 
sfGFP described above, we fused sfGFP to one or both components 
of a previously described two-component tetrahedron (T33-21; 
ref. 19) to generate assemblies with 12 or 24 copies of sfGFP (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). Intensity histograms obtained for each of the sfGFP- 
nanocage constructs using widefield fluorescence microscopy were well 
fitted with Gaussians (Fig. 3b, c), and the mean fluorescence intensity 
for each cage was found to be linearly proportional (r? =0.9925) 
to sfGFP copy number (Fig. 3d). The fluorescent properties of the 
particles were readily manipulated by substituting sfGFP with mTur- 
qoise2 and sYFP2 (Extended Data Fig. 5). In addition to serving 
as genetically encoded, water-soluble fluorescent standard candles, 
the fluorescent protein cage fusions could be useful for correlative 
light and electron microscopy’ since the icosahedral shape is quite 
distinctive. 

In 13-01, the trimeric building blocks are aligned with the three-fold 
axes while the designed interface is along the icosahedral two-folds. 
To explore the possibility of symmetry-matched fusions to designed 
nanocages, we modelled a designed pentameric helical bundle”? into 
the centre of the large 9-nm pore at the five-fold axis with a C-terminal 
linker; this fusion was named 13-01(HB). Negative-stain electron 
microscopy showed monodisperse particles of the expected size and 
symmetry; the incorporation of the pentamer does not interfere with 
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copy number for nanoparticles with different numbers of fused sfGFP 
molecules. Error bars are s.e.m. (n = 3). e, f, Computational model and 
class averages along the five-fold axis of negatively stained 13-01 (e) and 
13-01(HB) (f); the helical bundle is shown in red. Weak density in the 
centre of the pentameric faces in 13-01 may reflect randomly packaged 
material. There is clear density in the centre of the pentameric faces in the 
13-01(HB) class averages consistent with the model. 


icosahedron assembly. Particle averages showed a structure similar to 
that of the original icosahedron, with additional density at the centre of 
each five-fold axis, consistent with computational models of the fusion 
protein (Fig. 3e, f). The capability of incorporating symmetry-matched 
substructures into designed nanocages offers considerable flexibil- 
ity and modularity; for example, pentamers filling otherwise open 
pentameric faces could control the release of cargo contained within 
the nanocage. 

The designed 13-01 icosahedron is exceptionally stable, robust to 
genetic fusion, and has a considerably larger internal volume than 
previously designed nanocages with well defined and prespecified 
structures'*!”!°, Enzymatic activity is retained in the assembled ico- 
sahedron (Extended Data Fig. 6), suggesting a route to custom nano- 
reactors. The ability to accurately design icosahedral protein structures 
opens the door to new approaches to vaccine generation and targeted 
drug delivery. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Computational design. Crystal structures of 300 trimers with resolution 
better than 2.5 A and lacking long loops were selected from the Protein Data 
Bank (PDB) to use as building blocks. For each scaffold, 20 trimeric building 
blocks were arranged in icosahedral symmetry by aligning the three-fold rota- 
tional axis of each trimer with one of the three-fold icosahedral symmetry axes. 
While preserving symmetry, the building blocks were then docked together by 
enumeratively sampling their rotations (w) about the three-fold symmetry axes 
and translating (r) them into contact along the aligned axes. Configurations in 
which backbone atoms from different building blocks were less than 3.5 A apart 
were discarded. Non-clashing design models were ranked based on the number 
of pairs of 8-carbons in adjacent subunits within 12 A and further sampling was 
carried out around the top 208 docked configurations on a 0.5 A by 0.2A grid. 
Symmetric RosettaDesign”®”! calculations were then used to generate low-energy, 
symmetric hydrophobic interfaces, and the resulting designs were filtered based 
on shape complementarity” (sc), interface surface area (sasa), buried unsatisfied 
hydrogen bonds (uhb), and binding energy (ddg). Designed substitutions that 
did not substantially contribute to the interface were reverted to their original 
identities. All Rosetta scripts used are available upon request; the full 60-subunit 
design model of 13-01 is provided in the Supplementary Information. 

Cloning, screening, and protein purification. Codon-optimized genes encod- 
ing the wild-type and the designed molecules were generated by recursive poly- 
merase chain reaction (PCR) from sets of synthetic oligonucleotides (Integrated 
DNA Technologies). Five mutations were incorporated into 13-01: E26K, E33L, 
K61M, D187V and R190A. All genes were cloned into the pET29b+ plasmid with 
kanamycin resistance and expressed in BL21 Star (DE3) E. coli cells (Invitrogen) 
induced with isopropyl 5-p-1-thiogalactopyranoside (IPTG) for 4h at 37°C. Cell 
lysis was accomplished in Tris-buffered saline (TBS; 50mM Tris, 500 mM NaCl) 
with lysozyme (0.25 mg ml!) and sonication (Fisher Scientific) at 20 W for 5 min 
total ‘or’ time, using cycles of 10s on, 10s off. 

For initial screening, all constructs were labelled with the CoA-488 fluorophore 
(NEB) by the addition of AcpS*” (NEB) using an A1 peptide tag, allowing the 
solubility and assembly state of each design to be analysed using SDS-PAGE and 
native-PAGE (Bio-Rad), following procedures previously described'®. All subse- 
quent experiments were performed on either (His)s-tagged protein or remained 
untagged. 

After lysis and centrifugation at 20,000g for 30 min, the soluble fraction of 
(His)¢-tagged proteins were passed through 2 ml of nickel nitrilotriacetic acid aga- 
rose (Ni-NTA) (Qiagen), washed with 30 mM imidazole, and eluted with 500 mM 
imidazole. Pure proteins were collected after elution from a Superose 6 10/300 GL 
SEC column (GE Healthcare) at 9-11 ml, depending on the fusion variant. 

For non-(His)¢-tagged proteins, cells were lysed as above, and the cleared lysates 
were treated with serial ammonium sulfate precipitation treatments (20%, 60% 
w/v). During each step, solid ammonium sulfate was added to the lysate to the 
desired percentage, and equilibrated at room temperature for 1h. Ammonium 
sulfate precipitated protein was then collected by centrifugation at 20,000g for 
30 min at 25°C. After treatment at 60%, the pellet was then solubilized in TBS and 
heated at 80°C for 10 min. The soluble fraction was then collected and further 
purified through SEC as described. 

KDPG enzyme assay. The reaction was carried out in 25 mM HEPES, 20 mM 
NaCl buffer at pH 7.0 with the presence of NADH (0.1 mM), L-lactate dehydro- 
genase (LDH, 0.11 Ul” !), and 2-keto-3-deoxy-6-phosphogluconate (KDPG, 
1 mM) at 25°C, based on previously described methods”’. Native 1wa3, 13-01, 
or I13-01(K129A) was added at 0.02 1M final concentration to each well and 
immediately monitored for 339 nm ultraviolet absorbance over time. 

Dynamic light scattering. Purified protein was measured using a DynaPro 
NanoStar (Wyatt) DLS setup. 0.5 mg ml“! of 13-01 and 1wa3 were measured at 
25°C, then the temperature was ramped up to 90°C, then ramped back down to 
25°C for temperature scans at 2°C min !. Measurements were taken in the pres- 
ence of TBS: 25 mM Tris, 500 mM NaCl; buffered GuHCl: 25 mM Tris, 500 mM 
NaCl, 1-6.7 M GuHCl, or buffered GITC: 25 mM Tris, 500mM NaCl, 1-4M GITC. 
Different concentrations of GITC equilibrated samples were achieved by combin- 
ing stocks of 0M and 4M equilibrated solutions in different ratios while GuHCl 
equilibrated samples were equilibrated individually. Each sample was allowed 
to equilibrate in their respective buffer for at least 24h before measurement. 
Re-annealing experiments were performed by diluting 13-01 equilibrated in 3M 
GITC down to 1M GITC final concentration (0.166 mgm! protein). Data analy- 
sis was performed using DYNAMICS v7 (Wyatt), reporting regularization fits (with 
D10/D50/D90) except for temperature ramp experiments, where cumulant fits 
were used. The ~1 nm radius particle consistent with GITC buffer alone was dis- 
regarded for analysis, and monodispersity was assumed when peak polydispersity 
was below 15% (refs 31 and 32). 
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Negative-stain electron microscopy. 311 of purified 13-01 and I3-01(ctGEFP) at 
0.1 mg ml"! were applied to glow discharged, carbon-coated 200-mesh copper 
grids (Ted Pella), washed with Milli-Q water and stained with 0.75% uranyl for- 
mate as described previously. Grids were visualized for assembly validation and 
stability and subsequently optimized for cryo-EM data collection. Screening was 
performed on a 120kV Tecnai Spirit T12 transmission electron microscope (FEI) 
with a bottom-mount TVIPS F416 CMOS 4k camera. 

611 of purified I3-01 and I3-01(HB) at 0.05-0.1 mg ml were applied to glow 

discharged, carbon-coated 400-mesh copper grids (Ted Pella), washed with Milli-Q 
water and stained with 0.75% uranyl formate. Grids were visualized for assembly 
validation and optimized for data collection. Screening and sample optimization 
was performed on a 100kV Morgagni M268 transmission electron microscope 
(FEI) equipped with an Orius charge-coupled device (CCD) camera (Gatan). 
Data collection was performed on a 120kV Tecnai G2 Spirit transmission electron 
microscope (FED). All final images were recorded using an Ultrascan 4000 4k x 4k 
CCD camera (Gatan) at 52,000 magnification at the specimen level. Coordinates 
for 6,576 13-01 and 4,131 I3-01(HB) unique particles were obtained for aver- 
aging using EMAN2™. Boxed particles were used to obtain two-dimensional 
class averages by refinement in EMAN2. Additional image analysis was performed 
using Image]*. 
Cryo-EM. 5.1 of purified untagged 13-01 and 13-01(ctGFP), diluted to 
~0.1mg ml! using TBS buffer (25mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl) with an addi- 
tional 2mM dithiothreitol were applied to glow discharged 1.2/1.3 Quantifoil grids, 
blotted and plunged into liquid ethane using a Vitrobot (FEI). Screening and grid 
optimization was performed on a 200kV TF20 transmission electron microscope 
(FEI) with a bottom-mount TVIPS F416 CMOS 4k camera. 4-6 s movies were 
recorded on a 300kV Titan Krios (FEI) using a Gatan K2 direct detector at either 
29,000 or 37,000 magnification at the specimen level at ~10 electrons per 
pixel per second. 

Movies were motion-corrected using previously described methods*®. 

Coordinates for 6,461 (13-01) and 13,297 (13-01(ctGFP)) unique particles were 
obtained for averaging using EMAN2™. Extracted frames of these particles 
were used to calculate class averages by refinement in IMAGIC* using mul- 
tiple rounds of multivariate statistical analysis and multi-reference alignment. 
An initial density model was calculated based on the calculated averages using 
EMAN2* and the fitting of the model and correlation were calculated using 
UCSE Chimera?*. Low-resolution (17-30 A) volumes from the I3-01 design 
model were calculated using SPIDER® and inspected in UCSF Chimera**. Back- 
projection images were computed in SPIDER® on the low-resolution volumes 
and visualized using WEB*’. The contrast of all micrographs was enhanced 
in Fiji’. 
Symmetrical linker modelling. RosettaRemodel*! was used to model 
13-01(ctGFP) and to generate linkers for 13-01(HB). For 13-01(ctGFP), 13-01 was 
held static while the linker was sampled via fragment insertion, placing the sfGFP 
molecules at the end of the linker. The overall model was sampled symmetrically 
with icosahedral symmetry. 

For 13-01(HB), 13-01 was held static while linkers of different lengths (7-12 

residues) were sampled via fragment insertion. The resulting placement of the 
helical bundle at the end of the linker was filtered with pentameric assembly 
constraints to determine linker lengths that could satisfy formation of the pen- 
tameric helical bundle. The shorter linkers that allowed unstrained helical assem- 
bly were selected for experimental testing. Example scripts are supplied in the 
Supplementary Information. 
Fluorescence microscopy. Different constructs used for fluorescence micros- 
copy were generated by genetically fusing sfGFP to the termini of nanocages. For 
133-21, the sfGFP was fused to either the C terminus of the first component (12 
sfGFP molecules), or the C terminus of both components (24 sfGFP molecules). 
For I3-01, the sfGFP was fused to either terminus of I3-01 (60 sfGFP molecules), 
or both termini of [3-01 (120 sfGFP molecules). For mTurquoise2 and SYFP2 
versions, sfGFP was replaced with the sequence of the respective fluorescent pro- 
tein bearing additional surface mutations identical to sfGFP**. 

GFP nanocages were mounted on agarose pads for microscopy as previously 
described’. Images of the GFP nanocages were obtained using a DeltaVision 
system (Applied Precision) with an IX70 inverted microscope (Olympus), a U Plan 
Apo 100 objective (1.35 NA) and a CoolSnap HQ digital camera (Photometrics). 
GFP images were taken with a 0.4s exposure, in a single focal plane, and binned 
1xi. 

The fluorescence intensities of GFP puncta were identified and quantified using 
custom Matlab programs as previously described‘; programs are available upon 
request. Fluorescent intensity histograms of individual sfGFP-fused cages were 
fitted with Gaussian distributions, shown with mean total arbitrary fluorescence 
unit (AFU) intensity + one standard deviation. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | 13-01 tolerance to temperature. DLS measurements as [3-01 is subjected to heating to 90 °C (solid line), then cooling to 
25°C (dotted line) in TBS (a), 6.7 M GuHCl (b) and 2M GITC (c). Under all three conditions, any indications of aggregation or increase in size due to 


temperature appear to be completely reversible. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Reproducibility of I3-01 transition in 2 M to 2.25 M GITC. Four examples each of independent measurements at 2 M (blue) 
and 2.25 M (red) GITC using DLS show the reproducibility of the cage disassociation. Histograms are plotted offset by 1% intensity from each other 
for clarity. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | SEC of T33-21 and 13-01 fused with sfGFP. is expected to extend mostly outward from the icosahedron, thus greatly 
Size exclusion chromatography traces for T33-21 (12mer in red and 24mer _ increasing the hydrodynamic radius while the C-terminal fusion is 

in blue) and 13-01 (60mer in green and 120mer in purple) sfGFP fusions, predicted to occupy the internal void space. A230, ultraviolet absorbance 
display increased particle sizes with increasing copies of GFP, but retain at 230nm; mAU, milli-absorbance units. 


monodispersed populations. The N-terminal fusion of sfGFP (dashed line) 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Tolerance of 13-01-sfGFP fusions to GuHCl. dotted line and dots) reveal as sfGFP unfolds, the hydrodynamic radius 
N-terminal (red) and C-terminal (blue) sfGFP fusions were equilibrated increases slightly, and then stabilizes. The bottom panels show that in 
to 0-6.4M GuHCl. Ultraviolet absorbance at 490 nm (A490) monitors the 1M GuHCl (solid line) and in 6M GuHCl (dotted line), the icosahedral 
unfolding of sfGFP (top, solid line and crosses). DLS experiments (top, assemblies remain relatively monodisperse. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | 13-01 C-terminal fusions with other fluorescent proteins. Fluorescent proteins mTurquoise2 (in blue) or sYFP2 (in green) 
were fused to the C terminus of I3-01. The field of view using widefield fluorescence microscopy shows distinct signals of each type when the two types 
are mixed together. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | 13-01 retains native enzyme activity. Coupled KDPG aldolase assay showing native-like enzymatic activity in 13-01. 
The K129A knockout shows no enzyme activity, similar to buffer alone. UV339, absorbance at 339 nm; error bars are standard deviation. 
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Subduction controls the distribution and 
fragmentation of Earth’s tectonic plates 


Claire Mallard!, Nicolas Coltice’?, Maria Seton®, R. Dietmar Miiller? & Paul J. Tackley* 


The theory of plate tectonics describes how the surface of Earth is 
split into an organized jigsaw of seven large plates’ of similar sizes 
and a population of smaller plates whose areas follow a fractal 
distribution’. The reconstruction of global tectonics during the 
past 200 million years‘ suggests that this layout is probably a long- 
term feature of Earth, but the forces governing it are unknown. 
Previous studies*””*, primarily based on the statistical properties of 
plate distributions, were unable to resolve how the size of the plates is 
determined by the properties of the lithosphere and the underlying 
mantle convection. Here we demonstrate that the plate layout of Earth 
is produced by a dynamic feedback between mantle convection and 
the strength of the lithosphere. Using three-dimensional spherical 
models of mantle convection that self-consistently produce the 
plate size-frequency distribution observed for Earth, we show that 
subduction geometry drives the tectonic fragmentation that generates 
plates. The spacing between the slabs controls the layout of large 
plates, and the stresses caused by the bending of trenches break plates 
into smaller fragments. Our results explain why the fast evolution in 
small back-arc plates”* reflects the marked changes in plate motions 
during times of major reorganizations. Our study opens the way to 
using convection simulations with plate-like behaviour to unravel how 
global tectonics and mantle convection are dynamically connected. 
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Figure 1 | Snapshots of convection calculations and of Earth with 
associated spectral heterogeneity maps of the temperature field and 
seismic velocity field. The spectral heterogeneity maps are normalized 
by the value of the highest power. a, The convection solution with a yield 
stress of 100 MPa contains a large number of plate boundaries. f, The 
corresponding spherical harmonic map is dominated by degree 6 in the 
shallow boundary layer. b, The convection solution with a yield stress of 
150 MPa has fewer plate boundaries and a decreasing number of slabs. 

g, The corresponding spherical harmonic map is dominated by degree 4 at 


The outer shell of Earth comprises an interlocking mosaic of 52 tec- 
tonic plates”. Among these plates, two groups can be distinguished: 
a group of seven large plates of similar area covering up to 94% of 
the planet and a group of smaller plates whose areas follow a fractal 
distribution”?. The presence of these two statistically distinct groups 
was previously proposed to reflect two distinct evolutionary laws: the 
large size group being tied to mantle flow and the other to lithosphere 
dynamics’. In contrast, others studies*® have suggested that this plate 
layout is produced by superficial processes, because the larger plates 
may also fit a fractal distribution. Resolving this controversy has been 
limited by the exclusive use of statistical tools, which do not provide an 
understanding of the underlying forces and physical principles behind 
the organization of the plate system. 

Here, we use 3D spherical models of mantle convection to uncover 
the geodynamical processes that drive the tessellation of tectonic plates. 
Our dynamic models combine pseudo-plasticity and large variations 
in viscosity (Fig. 1; see Methods), which generate a plate-like behav- 
iour self-consistently® ', including fundamental features of sea-floor 
spreading'”. In our models, pseudo-plasticity is implemented through 
a yield stress that represents a plastic limit at which the viscosity drops 
and strain localization occurs, producing the equivalent of plate bound- 
aries. The value of the yield stress is a measure of the stress at plate 
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the surface. c, The convection solution with a yield stress of 200 MPa has 
even fewer plate boundaries. h, The corresponding spherical harmonic 
map is dominated by degree 4 at the surface. d, The convection solution 
with a yield stress of 250 MPa has a surface that is barely deformed. 

i, The corresponding spherical harmonic map is blue and dominated 

by degree 2. e, ETOPO1” global relief model of Earth and a cross- 
section through S-wave tomographic model SEMUCB-WM1*”. j, The 
corresponding spherical harmonic map of the tomographic model is 
dominated by degrees 4-5 at the surface. CMB, core-mantle boundary. 
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Figure 2 | Plots of the logarithm of cumulative plate count versus 

the logarithm of plate size for four yield stress values and Earth. The 
cumulative plate count represents the number of plates that exceed a given 
area. The graphs contain three data sets for a yield stress of 100 MPa or 
five data sets for other yield stress values, and the data set for Earth?, 

in which the distinction between small plates and large plates (indicated 
by the vertical dashed lines) is around 107° km? (39,800,000 km’). a, Graph 
for models with a yield stress of 100 MPa, showing a distribution of small 
and medium plates. b, Graph for models with a yield stress of 150 MPa, 


boundaries and does not necessarily correspond to experimental val- 
ues. We determine the yield stress range that allows plate-like behav- 
iour, as in previous studies!*-!5. For our convection parameterization, 
this range exists between 100 MPa, below which surface deformation 
is very diffuse, and 350 MPa, above which the surface consists of a 
stagnant lid. We analyse the plate pattern of models with yield stresses 
of 100 MPa (model 1), 150 MPa (model 2), 200 MPa (model 3) and 
250 MPa (model 4) (see Fig. 1). Typically, 90% of the deformation is 
concentrated in less than 15% of the surface in our models. 

Convection modelling generates continuous fields. As a conse- 
quence, we have to use plate tectonics rules to delineate the layouts of 
plates that self-consistently emerge in our dynamical solutions. We digi- 
tize plate boundaries on several snapshots for each yield stress value. To 
be sure that we study snapshots that are substantially different and not 
correlated, we pick snapshots separated by more than 100 Myr (ref. 16). 
We choose three snapshots for model 1 and five snapshots for every 
other model (see Methods). We manually build plate polygons using 
GPlates!” through a careful analysis of the surface velocity, horizontal 
divergence, viscosity, synthetic sea-floor age and temperature field for 
each snapshot (see Methods, Extended Data Figs 1 and 2). From this 
we extract the cumulative number versus area distribution of plates for 
each convection snapshot (Fig. 2). 

In model 1 (Fig. 2a), there are more than a hundred plates distributed 
along a smooth curve. The smallest plate has a size similar to the Easter 
microplate and the largest one is smaller than the South American plate, 
which is notably smaller than Earth's larger plates. In contrast, the largest 
plate for model 4 is larger than the Pacific plate and small plates are 
absent (Fig. 2d). The snapshots of the models with intermediate yield 
stresses (models 2 and 3) display the same distributions of plate sizes as 
observed on Earth (Fig. 2b, c, Extended Data Fig. 3). For a yield stress 
of 150 MPa (Fig. 2b), the smallest plate is the equivalent of the South 
Sandwich microplate and the size of the largest is between the areas 
of the North American plate and the Pacific plate. For a yield stress of 
200 MPa (Fig. 2d), the smallest plate is slightly larger than that for a yield 
stress of 150 MPa, but the largest plate is close in area to the Pacific plate. 

Our models indicate that the maximum plate size increases with 
increasing yield stress, which itself has the effect of increasing the wave- 
length of convection'>. For the lowest yield stress value the spherical 
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showing a distinction between distributions of the large and the small 
plates. The shift in the distribution occurs at a plate size of about 107° km? 
(63,100,000 km). c, Graph for models with a yield stress of 200 MPa, 
displaying fewer small plates; the groups of small and large plates are 
distinct and split at about 107° km? (39,800,000 km?). d, Graph for models 
with a yield stress of 250 MPa, showing only medium and large plates. 
The division between smaller and larger plates in b and c corresponds 

to the cross-over of the fitted slopes of the large and smaller plates 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). 


harmonic power spectrum of the temperature field is dominated by 
shorter wavelengths and by spherical harmonic degree 6 in the shallow 
boundary layer (Fig. 1f), which represents the existence of numerous 
subduction zones and the relatively short wavelengths of the flow in 
the mantle. For the two intermediate values of 150 MPa and 200 MPa 
(Fig. 1g, h) the spectra drift to longer wavelengths because degree 4 dom- 
inates in the shallow boundary layer, corresponding to a lower number 
of subduction zones. The maximum size of the plates is similar in both 
cases. When the yield stress increases to 250 MPa (Fig. li), degree 2 
dominates in the shallow boundary layer, corresponding to the maxi- 
mum size of the plates in all of the models. These results suggest that the 
size of the large plates follows the spacing between active downwellings. 

Previous studies on the distributions of smaller plates point to 
a fragmentation process*. We therefore focus on triple junctions, 
which are symptoms of plate fragmentation: the splitting of a plate 
into two smaller ones necessarily produces two triple junctions. Both 
the models and Earth display considerably more triple junctions on 
subduction zones than on mid-ocean ridges (106.6 versus 75.6 on 
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Figure 3 | Number of triple junctions per 1,000 km of subduction zones 
versus the average tortuosity. Data are shown for four yield stress values 
and Earth (see legend). The tortuosity is the ratio of the length of the 
subduction zone to the length of the great circle between the end points. 
The error bars represent the standard deviation for each data set. 
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Figure 4 | Global viscosity maps of model 2 and the associated 
kinematics. a—c, Maps are separated by 10 Myr. The shapes of the large 
plates do not change much, whereas the adjustment of the small plates 
evolves quickly. d, 90 Myr after the first snapshot (a), the distribution of 
the large plates and smaller plates has evolved substantially. In a—d, the 
top panels show the viscosity of the mantle (colour scale); the bottom 


average for model 2; 131 versus 71 on Earth today), despite the fact 
that mid-ocean ridges are more elongated than trenches (total length 
of mid-ocean ridges and trenches: 79,000 km versus 66,000 km on 
average for model 2; 72,500 km versus 48,000 km on Earth today). 
Likewise, the triple junctions that are mainly composed of trench 
segments are those that involve smaller plates in higher proportions 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). Hence subduction zones focus fragmentation 
and the formation of smaller plates. On Earth, only the Galapagos, 
Easter and Juan Fernandez plates formed away from any trench or 
collisional area. 

Our calculations show that plates fragment mostly in connection 
with curved trenches. Indeed, surface velocities tend to be perpen- 
dicular to the trench where slabs sink. Therefore a bend in the trench 
corresponds to differential motion and hence high stresses. As a con- 
sequence, a concave plate under tensile stresses fragments and tri- 
ple junctions connect the trench with new ridge/transform/diffuse 
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panels show the different boundary types (coloured lines) and plate 
sizes (shading) within the boxed regions in the top panels (which focus 
on longitudes between —30° and 90° and latitudes between —30° and 
30°). The arrows indicate the direction and magnitude (represented by 
arrow length) of the mantle flow. Plate-size categories are determined in 
Extended Data Fig. 3. 


segments. This is consistent with the observed correlation between 
the tortuosity of trenches and the number of triple junctions per unit 
length of subduction (Fig. 3). Because increasing the yield stress pro- 
duces less tortuous trenches and fewer triple junctions per unit length 
of trench, smaller plate generation is also controlled by the strength of 
the lithosphere. 

The models with plate area distributions similar to Earth also have 
similar lengths of convergent boundaries to Earth, shown by compar- 
ing the trenches in our models with trenches plus mountain belts on 
Earth”. Moreover, the computed temperature heterogeneity spectra of 
the intermediate yield stress case (Fig. 1g) are consistent with tomo- 
graphic models of Earth’s mantle’® (Fig. 1j), having degree 2 dominat- 
ing in the deep mantle. However, our models include simplifications 
because of computational limitations: a lower Rayleigh number than 
on Earth (10° versus about 107), incompressibility and no chemical dif- 
ferences (no continents or deep chemical piles). The physics principles 
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we propose for the plate size tessellation are not specifically depend- 
ent on the Rayleigh number’®, although the yield stress values could 
be different. Compressibility should have little impact on the surface 
tectonics because it concerns the deeper flow’. The addition of conti- 
nents, which help to generate more Earth-like area—age distributions 
of the sea floor”, should reinforce the presence of the larger plates and 
ensure large-scale flow. 

On the basis of our results, we propose that the plate pattern on Earth 
is produced by the dynamic feedback between mantle convection and 
the strength of the lithosphere. The self-organized subduction struc- 
ture defines the pattern of large and small plates through slab pull and 
suction. The large-plate system evolves over hundreds of millions of 
years through global reorganizations of mantle flow due to the initia- 
tion and shutdown of subduction (Fig. 4). This timescale is commen- 
surate with the lifetime of slabs”!. In contrast, the smaller plates in our 
models evolve on shorter timescales of tens of millions of years (Fig. 4). 
They record lateral changes in trench geometry and slab migrations”. 
The enhanced sensitivity of the smaller plates to the readjustment of 
subduction systems is consistent with present-day observations of sea- 
floor spreading in many back-arc regions. Our models also reveal that 
global and regional changes in plate motions may be more readily and 
dramatically expressed in these smaller plates than in the larger plates. 
For instance, the Parece Vela and Shikoku basins in the Philippine 
Sea plate record a major clockwise change in the spreading direction 
between 22 Myr ago and 23 Myr ago (ref. 7), at the same time that the 
larger Pacific plate records substantial plate boundary and plate motion 
changes (for example, the fragmentation of the Farallon plate”? and the 
collision of the Ontong Java Plateau with the Melanesian subduction 
zone"). In the same way, the Lau Basin in the southwest Pacific ini- 
tiated its main spreading phase by successive southward propagation 
around 4 Myr ago (ref. 8), at the same time as a change in the spreading 
direction in the northeast” and southwest Pacific*® and a major phase 
of subsidence across the Atlantic””. 

We propose that the plate layout is a property that characterizes a 
dynamic feedback between mantle convection and lithosphere strength. 
The larger plates are an expression of the dominating convection 
wavelength, and their fragmentation into smaller plates is driven by 
subduction geometry. The decreasing number of smaller plates in 
pre-Cenozoic-era tectonic reconstructions** is therefore an artifi- 
cial consequence of the diminishing quantity of preserved sea floor. 
Confirming the existence of migrating intra-oceanic subduction sys- 
tems such as in Panthalassa”* may help to correct that bias. Over longer 
geologic timescales, the size distribution of plates has certainly evolved 
with the slow cooling of Earth. Following the declining convective vig- 
our, the lithosphere gets stronger relative to mantle forces. Therefore, 
this study suggests that since plate tectonics started on Earth, it may 
have operated with fewer, larger plates as the planet has cooled down. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Convection models. The models computed here have similar parameterizations 
to those published in ref. 16, except no surface velocities are imposed here (free 
convection). We solve the non-dimensional equations of mass, momentum and 
heat conservation in a 3D spherical geometry using the code StagYY (ref. 20). The 
flow is incompressible under the Boussinesq approximation. Viscosity is the only 
variable material property in our models. Variations of other material properties 
(expansion coefficient, thermal diffusivity, heat production) are neglected. 
The Rayleigh number Ra is defined here as 


3 
Ra= pga ATL 
Ko 


where p is density, g is the gravitational acceleration, a is the thermal expansivity, 
AT is the temperature drop across mantle depth, L is the mantle thickness, & is 
thermal diffusivity and 7 is the reference viscosity at the base of the mantle. The 
non-dimensional temperature is set to T= 0 at the surface and T'= 1 at the base 
of the mantle. A non-dimensional internal heat production of 20 is chosen, such 
that the basal heat flux is about 14% of the total. This is in the lower range of the 
estimates for heat flow at the core-mantle boundary"?. 

In our models Ra is 10°, which is about 10-50 times lower than is expected for 
Earth, and produces a top boundary layer that is 300-km thick. We were limited 
to this value of Ra because of the computational power required to solve for con- 
vection with large viscosity variations. The average resolution is 45 km laterally 
and vertically for all of the models. 

The viscosity in our models depends on temperature and depth as 


n(T,z) =1,(z)exp (0.064 + 30/(T + 1)) 


where z is the depth. A value of 30 for the non-dimensional activation energy 
produces six orders of magnitude variations in viscosity with temperature. 
The depth dependence of viscosity is taken into account such that 


1 04 wn = 
step 

where B is the factor of the viscosity jump at depth dy over a thickness 2d,tep, and a 

is a prefactor ensuring 1),=‘o for temperature T= 1 at the base of the mantle. Based 

on geoid” and post-glacial rebound modelling’, B is set to 30 here and the viscos- 

ity jump occurs between 750-km and 850-km depth (do is 0.276 and dytep is 0.02). 

Pseudo-plasticity is implemented through a stress dependence of the viscosity 


with yield stress”"!!. When the local stress reaches the yield stress value o,, the 
viscosity is computed as 


n,(2) = aexp}In(B) 


iy 

2€ 
where € is the second invariant of the strain-rate tensor. The StagYY code has been 
benchmarked with such rheology™. Yield stress is the only parameter varied in 
this study. Taking 77= 107? Pa s, the yield stress values that produce plate-like 
behaviour are between 100 MPa and 350 MPa. 

In our models, the viscosity drops by a factor of 10 in the vicinity of ridges, 
where the temperature crosses the solidus temperature, given by a simple linear 
model T,o) = 0.6 + 7.5z, and without a dependence on the melt fraction. This effect 
improves slightly plate-like behaviour and has been used in previous studies!». 
The models are started from ad hoc initial conditions, and run for up to five billion 
years to ensure a statistical steady state and the stability of the dynamic regime. 
Such long runs ensure that the initial conditions are forgotten so they don't affect 
the outcome results. From the solutions at a statistical steady state, we compute the 
dynamic evolutions of the models that are analysed in this study. 

Code availability. The code StagYY is the property of PJ.T. and Eidgenéssische 
Technische Hochschule (ETH) Ziirich and is available on request from P.J.T. 
(paul.tackley@erdw.ethz.ch). 

Building tectonic plates. We established a method to define the boundaries and 
the geometry of tectonic plates on the surface of our convection models. First the 
boundaries need to be identified to define the outline of the plates themselves (plate 
polygons). The same method was applied for each of the 18 snapshots of the models 
we present. This is a relatively small sample because the precise determination of the 
plate layout for one snapshot is very time-consuming. Only three snapshots have 
been studied for model 1 because of the large number of plates (more than 100). 
The GPlates software is used to trace all plate boundaries, interactively building 
digital plate-tectonic layouts. 


Ul 
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Identification of major boundaries. The first step here is to identify the major 
and localized boundaries on the surface of the convection models. We use the 
viscosity, temperature and velocity data. The maps of the sea-floor ages obtained 
from the heat flux (Extended Data Fig. 1a) allow the youngest zones (0 Myr old) 
to be identified as mid-ocean ridges and the oldest zones (180-280 Myr old) as 
subduction zones. In the same manner, we use maps of the horizontal divergence 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b) inferred from the surface velocities. Hence, the diver- 
gence zones show the localization of the mid-ocean ridges for dimensionless 
divergence values between 0 and 30,000 and the convergence zones show the 
subduction zones with values between — 15,000 and 0. Transform zones (as our 
model is continuous, there are no faults but shear zones) exist in our models and 
are identified via surface vorticity maps. To minimize the time it takes to inter- 
actively build plate boundary models, mid-ocean ridges and transform zones 
are included in the same group of boundaries. Nevertheless, for the model with 
a yield stress of 150 MPa, we computed a length of about 79,000 km for mid- 
ocean ridges on average and a length of about 2,600 km for transform regions. 
In comparison, these lengths on Earth are 67,000 km for mid-ocean ridges and 
5,131km for transform regions. 

The identification of these two types of major boundaries (subduction zones and 

mid-ocean ridges) does not always allow us to close polygons to obtain tectonic 
plates. Even if some boundaries can be extrapolated, many zones necessitate more 
thorough work, as discussed below. 
Identification of diffuse boundaries. To close polygons, other boundaries need to be 
defined. The study of deviatoric stress allows us to identify some diffuse junctions. 
In the models, non-yielded boundaries are set between two zones where there is 
little change in the velocity vector. They exist in ductile zones that are visible as a 
result of a fan of velocity vectors (Extended Data Fig. 2). This geometric configura- 
tion implies a large zone of deformation similar to that found for intraplate defor- 
mation, which is defined as a diffuse boundary. That is exactly the definition of 
diffuse boundaries on Earth*’. The delimitation of the diffuse boundaries between 
two zones with different velocities implies a non-negligible error in the estimation 
of the Euler pole (and the calculated velocities) that we quantify. 

The identification of these three types of boundaries (mid-ocean ridges, sub- 

duction zones and diffuse boundaries) allows us to close topological polygons 
defined by these boundaries (Extended Data Fig. 1c). These polygons are tectonic 
plates, but before they can be used we need to evaluate the error we made in the 
delimitation of tectonic plates according to the plate tectonic theory. 
Fit of the plate model with the convection model. We compare the raw velocity data 
of the convection models with the a posteriori velocities calculated using Euler’s 
theorem for the corresponding plate layout. We first extract the raw velocity 
data for each plate using the plate polygons determined previously. We then use 
the raw velocities to invert the angular velocity vector using the inverse method 
described in ref. 36, and compute the predicted velocities on the basis of the 
inverted angular velocity vector. As a measure of the quality of the fit of our plate 
model to the convection model, we compute the plateness P of the plate layout 
following ref. 37 


P=1=— AVams / Vims 


where AVim; is the root-mean-square difference between the velocities of the 
convection model and those predicted with plate rotations, and V;ms is the root- 
mean-square surface velocity of the model. We obtain values of P between 0.75 
and 0.81 (1 would be perfectly rigid plates, 0 would absolutely preclude the use of 
plate approximation), which is consistent with the fact that 90% of the deformation 
is concentrated in 15% of the surface of the models. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Maps of the surface of a snapshot from non-dimensional horizontal divergence, with divergence zones (mid-ocean 
a convection model with a yield stress of 150 MPa and of the plate ridges) shown in red and convergence zones (subduction zones) in blue. 
layout of Earth. a, Map of sea-floor age with the youngest ages in c, d, Maps of the plate sizes of the convection model (c) and Earth (d). 


red characteristic of mid-ocean ridges and the oldest zones in blue The plate size categories are determined in Extended Data Fig. 3. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Subsurface temperature of a convection mid-ocean ridges. b, Zoom-in of the red boxed region in a showing a 
model with a yield stress of 150 MPa showing a diffuse plate boundary. diffuse boundary; the steady lateral change of velocity directions 

a, Global temperature (colour scale) and surface velocities (arrows). (red arrows) characterizes the intraplate diffuse zone (grey shaded area), 
The dark zones represent subduction zones and the light zones indicate allowing the determination of a diffuse boundary (black dashed line). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Plots of the logarithm of the cumulative plate 
count versus the logarithm of the plate size for the snapshots of model 2 
and Earth. The data for Earth is taken from ref. 2. The plots show the 


distribution of microplates in light blue, small plates in mid-blue and large 
plates in dark blue. The equations of the black fit lines and the correlation 
coefficients R are also shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Plot of the fraction of large plates adjoining 
a triple junction versus the type of triple junction for model 2 and 
for Earth. The data for Earth is taken from ref. 2. The red rectangles 
correspond to model 2 and the black circles to Earth. The coloured 
backgrounds indicate of dominance of each boundary type: blue shows 
triple junctions that are mainly composed of subduction zones, red 
shows the dominance of mid-ocean ridges or transform boundaries 

and green the dominance of diffuse boundaries. T, trenches; R, ridges; 
D, diffuse boundary. We added a type of triple junction T(RRR); these 
triple junctions are directly connected to curved trenches and produce 
back-arc basins with small plates, hence they are included in the area of 
the plot dominated by subduction zones. The error bars represent the 
standard deviation of the fraction of large plates around a triple junction 
for model 2 and Earth. 
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Anthropogenic disturbance in tropical forests can 
double biodiversity loss from deforestation 


Jos Barlow!?*, Gareth D. Lennox!, Joice Ferreira’, Erika Berenguer!, Alexander C. Lees*°, Ralph Mac Nally®, 
James R. Thomson®”, Silvio Frosini de Barros Ferraz®, Julio Louzada!*, Victor Hugo Fonseca Oliveira!?, Luke Parry), 
Ricardo Ribeiro de Castro Solar!, Ima C. G. Vieira’, Luiz E. O. C. Aragao!4!, Rodrigo Anzolin Begotti®, Rodrigo F. Braga’, 


Thiago Moreira Cardoso*, Raimundo Cosme de Oliveira Jr*, Carlos M. Souza J r3N argila G. Moura, Samia Serra Nunes!?, 
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Joao Victor Siqueira’’, Renata Pardini", Juliana M. Silveira)’, Fernando Z. Vaz-de-Mello!, Ruan Carlo Stulpen Veiga"®, 


Adriano Venturieri* & Toby A. Gardner!”® 


Concerted political attention has focused on reducing 
deforestation!~*, and this remains the cornerstone of most 
biodiversity conservation strategies*°. However, maintaining 
forest cover may not reduce anthropogenic forest disturbances, 
which are rarely considered in conservation programmes®. These 
disturbances occur both within forests, including selective logging 
and wildfires”’, and at the landscape level, through edge, area and 
isolation effects. Until now, the combined effect of anthropogenic 
disturbance on the conservation value of remnant primary forests 
has remained unknown, making it impossible to assess the relative 
importance of forest disturbance and forest loss. Here we address 
these knowledge gaps using a large data set of plants, birds and 
dung beetles (1,538, 460 and 156 species, respectively) sampled in 
36 catchments in the Brazilian state of Para. Catchments retaining 
more than 69-80% forest cover lost more conservation value from 
disturbance than from forest loss. For example, a 20% loss of primary 
forest, the maximum level of deforestation allowed on Amazonian 
properties under Brazil’s Forest Code’, resulted in a 39-54% loss 
of conservation value: 96-171% more than expected without 
considering disturbance effects. We extrapolated the disturbance- 
mediated loss of conservation value throughout Para, which covers 
25% of the Brazilian Amazon. Although disturbed forests retained 
considerable conservation value compared with deforested areas, 
the toll of disturbance outside Parda’s strictly protected areas is 
equivalent to the loss of 92,000-139,000 km/ of primary forest. Even 
this lowest estimate is greater than the area deforested across the 
entire Brazilian Amazon between 2006 and 2015 (ref. 10). Species 
distribution models showed that both landscape and within-forest 
disturbances contributed to biodiversity loss, with the greatest 
negative effects on species of high conservation and functional value. 
These results demonstrate an urgent need for policy interventions 
that go beyond the maintenance of forest cover to safeguard the 
hyper-diversity of tropical forest ecosystems. 

Protecting tropical forests is a fundamental pillar of many national 
and international strategies for conserving biodiversity**. Although 
improved regulatory and incentive measures have reduced deforesta- 
tion rates in some tropical nations’)”, the conservation value of the 


world’s remaining primary forests may be undermined by the addi- 
tional impacts of disturbance, which falls into two broad categories (see 
Methods). First, landscape disturbance results from deforestation itself, 
with area, isolation and edge effects degrading the condition of the 
remaining forests’. Second, within-forest disturbance, such as wildfires 
and selective logging, induces marked changes in forest structure and 
species composition®!%, 

Although the biodiversity consequences of both forms of distur- 
bance are well studied, previous research has overwhelmingly focused 
on identifying the isolated effects of specific types of disturbance!*”>. 
Such studies provide an incomplete understanding of the total 
disturbance-mediated loss of conservation value arising from multiple 
interacting drivers! and are unable to quantify the extent to which 
reducing forest loss will succeed in protecting tropical forest biodiver- 
sity. Addressing these knowledge gaps is vital for informing forest man- 
agement strategies in tropical nations, not least because within-forest 
disturbance can increase even as deforestation rates fall”'”!” and thus 
requires different policy interventions (Extended Data Table 1). 

We estimated the combined effects of landscape and within-forest 
disturbance on biodiversity in primary forests and compared these 
impacts to the biodiversity loss expected in deforested areas, offering, 
to our knowledge, the first such analysis for anywhere in the world. 
Our study focused on two large (>10,000 km”) frontier regions of the 
Brazilian Amazon: Paragominas and Santarém, located in the state of 
Para (see Methods). Large- and small-stemmed plants, birds and dung 
beetles were sampled in 371 plots in 36 study catchments distributed 
along a landscape deforestation gradient (0-94%) (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). A total of 31 catchments contained remnant primary forests. 
Within these catchments, we sampled 175 primary forest plots. Of 
these, 145 had visible evidence of within-forest disturbance (logging 
and/or fire). The remaining 30 had no evidence of within-forest dis- 
turbance and, being located in the largest remaining forest blocks, had 
minimal landscape disturbance'*!” (see Methods). Irrespective of their 
disturbance history, these primary forest plots held considerably more 
forest species than all other major land-uses (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

We used the sum of forest species presences in primary forest plots to 
estimate the conservation value of a catchment (see Methods). As plots 
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Figure 1 | The conservation status of primary forests. a, Conservation 
value in Paragominas (circles) and Santarém (triangles). b, Total loss of 
conservation value due to disturbance. c, Total loss of conservation value 
due to disturbance expressed as a proportion of the expected conservation 
value without disturbance. Dashed lines show expectations without 
disturbance. Grey lines show all regressions, with the black solid line 
showing the median response (see Methods). Values were standardized 
across study regions. There was no significant difference in conservation 
values between regions in the median response (Fj,26 = 1.45, P=0.24, 
analysis of covariance (ANCOVA)). 


were allocated in proportion to catchment forest cover, this measure is 
equivalent to the mean species richness (per unit area) in primary for- 
ests multiplied by the proportion of primary forest cover. In the absence 
of landscape or within-forest disturbances, the expectation of conser- 
vation value should respond linearly to forest cover, with slope equal to 
mean species density (see Methods). The difference between this linear 
expectation and the observed conservation value of the remaining pri- 
mary forest provides an estimate of the total biodiversity impact of all 
landscape and within-forest disturbance. We refer to this difference as 
the conservation value deficit (CVD). We take a variety of approaches 
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Figure 2 | Conservation value deficit over large spatial scales. 

a, Proportionate loss of conservation value (CV) from disturbance in 
Para (median estimate; see Methods). Areas of endemism (AoE) are: 
Belém (BE), Guiana (GU), Rondénia (RO), Tapajos (TA) and Xingu (XI). 
These do not include the island of Marajé (MA). Grey shading denotes 
strictly protected areas. b, Proportionate loss of CV in Para (PA) and its 
AoEs from forest loss and disturbance (median estimate). Error bars 
show the range over all approaches to estimating conservation value 

(see Methods). Numbers show disturbance relative to forest loss 
(percentage range over approaches). 


to calculating the CVD, reflecting different ways of classifying forest 
species, weighting their conservation value and calculating species den- 
sity in undisturbed forest (see Methods). Here, we report median results 
from our sensitivity analysis along with the lower and upper bound 
range. Full results are shown in Fig. 1 and Extended Data Figs 3 and 4. 

The conservation value of the remaining primary forests was lower 
than expected along the entire deforestation gradient. The CVD was 
unimodal with forest cover, reaching its maximum in catchments with 
83% of their primary forests. These catchments retained just 58% of 
their conservation value (range: 48 to 65%) (Fig. 1a). The CVD was 
relatively small at low levels of forest cover (Fig. 1b). However, distur- 
bance caused the greatest proportionate loss of conservation value in 
these catchments, accounting for an approximately 20-50% shortfall in 
the level of biodiversity that would be predicted for undisturbed forests 
(Fig. 1c). The robustness of our estimates of the CVD was supported 
by the similarity of responses across study regions (Fig. 1) and sampled 
taxa (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

The relationship we derived between forest cover and conservation 
value allowed us, for the first time, to estimate the additional total effect 
of forest disturbance over large spatial scales. We therefore mapped 
the disturbance-induced loss of conservation value (CVD) across 
Para, which covers 1.26 x 10°km?. We divided the state into grid cells 
approximately equal in area to our study catchments (~50km/?). In 
total, 73% of the ~26,000 cells covering the state were located in private 
lands or sustainable-use reserves. For these locations, which are most 
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Figure 3 | Response of forest birds to 
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Disturbance sensitivity of response groups 


comparable to our study catchments, the total CVD was equivalent to 
~123,000 km? of forest loss (range: 92,000 to 139,000 km’). To put this 
figure in context, it is 51% (range: 38 to 57%) of the total area deforested 
across Para to date (Extended Data Table 2). 

Our state-wide analysis revealed considerable spatial variation in 
the CVD, reflecting differences in deforestation histories (Fig. 2a). 
We illustrate this variation by estimating the additional loss of con- 
servation value due to disturbance across Parda’s five major biogeo- 
graphic zones (areas of endemism”’, AoE). Median disturbance 
impacts outweighed biodiversity losses in deforested areas alone 
in three of the five AoEs (Fig. 2b). The high relative impact of dis- 
turbance is shown in the Guiana AoE, where the predicted loss of 
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conservation value from disturbance was 135-178% of the losses 
estimated in deforested areas. The relative impact of disturbance was 
lowest in the Belém AoE, which has lost 62% of its native forest cover 
and is the most deforested AoE in Amazonia. Nonetheless, overall 
disturbance effects reduced Belém’s estimated conservation value 
from 38% when based on forest cover alone to just 26% (range: 24 
to 30%). 

The widespread and substantial depletion of conservation value in 
remaining primary forests highlights the pressing need for policies that 
target the most prominent drivers of disturbance-induced biodiver- 
sity loss. Although measures to combat deforestation may help limit 
landscape disturbance, they rarely consider the spatial configuration of 
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Figure 4 | Response of large-stemmed plants to disturbance. a-d, The 
odds of detecting species groups along gradients of landscape (a, b) and 
within-forest (c, d) disturbance in Paragominas (a, c) and Santarém (b, d) 
(see Methods). Species groups, shown by different coloured lines, are 
composed of species with similar disturbance responses (see Methods). 


Line thickness represents the relative size of the groups. e-h, Disturbance 
sensitivity of the species groups related to their mean wood density 

(g cm~*). Error bars show s.e.m. Group colours correspond to groupings 
in a-d. Black lines show significant relationships (P < 0.05, F-test) 

(see Methods). 
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remaining forests or work to actively reduce within-forest disturbance °7! 
(Extended Data Table 1). 

Here we provide insights into the need for additional policies to 
reduce forest disturbance by examining the relative importance of 
landscape and within-forest disturbance on species distributions 
using Random Forests (see Methods). In ranking the importance of 
remotely sensed disturbance measures, we found that both forms of 
disturbance had significant additional effects on species’ distributions, 
albeit with some region- and taxon-specific variation (Extended Data 
Figs 5-7 and Methods). We then used the measures of landscape and 
within-forest disturbance that were most frequently ranked high- 
est to examine changes in taxon community structure, using Latent 
Trajectory Analysis to group species by their responses to disturbance 
(see Methods). Results showed a consistent and high level of com- 
munity turnover from both forms of disturbance, with some species 
groups responding negatively and others positively (Figs 3 and 4 and 
Extended Data Fig. 8). These responses may explain the unimodal 
shape of the disturbance effect (Fig. 1b) because they are consistent 
with the loss of highly sensitive species at relatively low levels of forest 
disturbance and the dominance of more resistant taxa in the most 
disturbed forests. Finally, we linked species’ response groups with life- 
history data available for birds and large-stemmed plants (see 
Methods). Both types of disturbance contributed to marked declines 
in species of high conservation and functional importance (birds 
with smaller range sizes**”? and plants with higher wood density”**, 
respectively) (Figs 3 and 4). These analyses almost certainly underesti- 
mate the adverse effects of disturbance because rare species, which are 
often most sensitive to human impacts in forest ecosystems”’, cannot 
be adequately modelled. 

We provide compelling evidence that Amazonian conservation ini- 
tiatives must address forest disturbance as well as deforestation. At its 
most stringent, Brazil’s centrepiece environmental legislation, the Forest 
Code, mandates Amazonian landowners to maintain 80% of their pri- 
mary forest cover. Our results show that even where this level of com- 
pliance is achieved, the primary forests of these landscapes may only 
retain 46-61% of their potential conservation value and are likely to 
have lost many species of high conservation and functional importance. 
These findings reinforce the need to reduce the effects of landscape 
fragmentation by zoning development activities, thereby ensuring 
the protection of large blocks of remaining forest in all biogeographic 
zones. Where deforestation has already occurred, further conservation 
losses can be minimised by preventing within-forest disturbance, aiding 
the recovery of already degraded forests, and investing in forest resto- 
ration to improve connectivity and buffer remnant forests from edge 
effects. Engendering change will require a mixture of incentive and 
regulatory-based measures to improve the sustainability of both forestry 
and farming practices. Crucially, because reducing forest disturbance 
requires coordinated efforts by many actors, interventions need to 
move beyond individual properties and address entire landscapes and 
regions. Such actions are urgently needed in the Amazon where log- 
ging operations are rapidly expanding across federal and state forests”*, 
wildfires are increasingly prevalent during more frequent and severe dry 
seasons””, and the expansion of industrial agriculture, energy and mining 
threaten even strictly protected areas and indigenous lands”. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized, and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Study regions. Para is the second largest state in Brazil and a focal point for 
deforestation, accounting for 34% of all forest loss in the Brazilian Amazon between 
1988 and 2015 (ref. 10). It holds exceptionally high biodiversity, with ~10% of 
the world’s bird species and five of the eight major AoEs in Amazonia”’. Within 
Para, we focused on two geographically and biologically distinct regions: the 
municipalities of Paragominas and Santarém-Belterra-Mojui dos Campos (abbre- 
viated to Santarém) (Extended Data Fig. 1). These regions lie in different AoEs 
(Belém and Tapajés, respectively) and shared just 49% of our sampled taxa. 
Although they differ in their human colonization history!’, both retain >50% of 
their native forest cover. 

Study design and biodiversity sampling. We divided each region into third- or 
fourth-order drainage catchments. In each region, 18 study catchments 
(32-61 km?) were then distributed along forest cover gradients. We distributed 
study plots on terra firme in proportion to forest and non-forest cover at a density 
of approximately 1 plot per 4km/’, resulting in 8-12 plots separated by >1.5km 
in each catchment (Extended Data Fig. 1). Forest plots (n = 234) were distributed 
without previous knowledge of anthropogenic disturbance!® and included pri- 
mary forests (that is, under permanent forest cover; n= 175) and secondary forests 
recovering after agricultural abandonment (n = 59). Non-forest plots (n= 133) 
were predominantly located in pastures (1 = 76) and mechanised agricultural 
lands (n=31). 

In total, 31 of the 36 catchments contained primary forest plots. In Paragominas 
and Santarém respectively, these included undisturbed (13 and 17), logged (44 
and 26), burned (0 and 7) and logged and burned primary forests (44 and 24)’. 
Disturbance categories were based on field assessments of fire scars, charcoal and 
logging debris, and an analysis of canopy disturbance, deforestation and regrowth 
in time series satellite images (1988 to 2010)'*. Plots in the undisturbed forest had 
no evidence of within-forest disturbance and, because they were located more than 
2km from edges in the largest forest blocks, had minimal landscape disturbance. 
Observations of hunting-sensitive large game birds, such as razor-billed curassow 
Pauxi tuberosa and trumpeters Psophia spp.*'*”, indicated low hunting pressure** 
in undisturbed plots. 

Biodiversity surveys occurred during 2010 and 2011. The following descrip- 
tions apply to sampling at the plot level. Large and small stems: live trees and 
palms with >10cm diameter at breast height were identified in 10 x 250m plots. 
Smaller individuals (2-10 cm diameter) were sampled in five 5 x 20m subplots 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). Liana diameters were measured at 1.3m from the main 
root. Large- and small-stemmed plants were analysed separately because they may 
differ in their disturbance responses. Individuals were identified to species level 
by local parabotanists’. In total across all catchments, 175 plots and 825 subplots 
were sampled in primary forests. Birds: there were two repeat surveys of 15-min 
point counts at three sampling points (0, 150 and 300 m) (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Sampling was undertaken between 15 min before dawn and 09:30. Lists of voucher 
sound-recordings and images are available for both regions*!. In total across all 
catchments, 1,050 point counts were undertaken in primary forests. Dung beetles: 
sampled using pitfall traps (14 cm radius, 9 cm height) baited with 50 g of dung 
(80% pig and 20% human) and half filled with a killing solution (5% detergent 
and 2% salt). Traps were left for 48h before inspection. Three traps were placed at 
the corners of a 3m equilateral triangle, repeated at three sampling points (0, 150 
and 300m). In total across all catchments, 1,575 pitfall traps were set in primary 
forests (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Defining the biodiversity consequences of forest loss, landscape and within- 
forest disturbance. We limit the biodiversity consequences of forest loss to those 
that occur in deforested areas themselves, excluding any additional effects on 
remaining forests. Landscape disturbance then captures the combined edge, area 
and isolation effects that accompany the deforestation process. Within-forest 
disturbance refers to anthropogenic disturbance events that are not inevitable 
consequences of forest loss or land cover change, including wildfires, hunting 
and selective logging. Although often associated with landscape factors, such as 
distance from forest edge, within-forest disturbance can occur independently of 
changes in forest cover or landscape configuration. 

Estimating the conservation value deficit. We used the sum of forest species 
presences in primary forest plots to measure the conservation value of a catchment. 
In practice, this means that if a forest species occurs on x plots within a catchment, 
the species contributes x to the catchment’s conservation value. Total catchment 
conservation value is found by summing presences over all forest species. This 
measure is equivalent to mean species richness (per unit area) in primary forests 
multiplied by primary forest cover. In the absence of disturbance, conservation 
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value should therefore respond linearly to forest cover, with slope equal to mean 
species density, d.. We term the difference between this linear expectation and a 
catchment’s observed conservation value as its conservation value deficit (CVD). 
We took a variety of approaches to calculating the CVD, reflecting different 
methods of defining forest species, weighting their importance, and calculating d.. 
Defining forest species. We restricted our analysis to ‘forest species’ to avoid 
attributing value to invasive and open-area species. We used three species classi- 
fication filters: (i) an automatic filter defined forest species as those that occurred 
at least once in a primary forest plot, irrespective of the plot’s disturbance history 
(n= 1,621 species); (ii) a high basal area (HBA) filter defined forest species to 
be those that occurred at least once in plots with a high average basal area (that 
is, greater than or equal to the lowest basal area recorded in undisturbed forests 
in each region) (n = 1,290); and (iii) a convex hull filter where we first applied a 
two-dimensional non-metric multidimensional scaling (MDS) to primary and 
secondary forest plots based on a stem-size classification (stress = 0.14), and then 
defined forest species to be those that occurred at least once in plots within the 
minimum convex hull of undisturbed primary forest plots on the MDS (n= 1,140). 
Species conservation or functional importance. We used three approaches to 
weight species’ importance. First, we assumed that all forest species had a value 
equal to 1. Second, we applied a linear weighting to birds according to their range 
size and plants according to their wood density. The bird species with the smallest 
range size was given a value of 1, and that with the largest range size was given a 
value of 0 (vice versa for plants and wood density), with all other species’ values 
mapped linearly between these two points. Third, we squared the linear weighting 
to give an even higher relative value to species of highest conservation or functional 
importance. 

There are many important life-history traits that correlate with species’ conser- 
vation or functional importance. Our choices were based on a priori knowledge 
and the availability of data for diverse tropical taxa. For birds, we chose range size 
because it is the single most important predictor of threat status”’, especially among 
lowland passerines (which make up the majority of our sample) where it is inversely 
correlated with other important factors such as population density”. For plants, we 
chose wood density because it is the most important size-independent determinant 
of carbon storage within individual stems, a strong predictor of carbon stocks 
across the biome”, and is also linked with other functional properties” including 
drought resistance”’. Bird range sizes were extracted from the Birdlife Datazone 
(http://www birdlife.org/datazone/index.html). Wood densities were adapted from 
the global wood density database*, using the genus or family average where species 
or genus data were unavailable. Lianas were given a nominal value of 0.01. 

As part of the broader sensitivity analysis we also undertook the same analy- 
sis described above for birds replacing species range size for species mean body 
size (body size data was also extracted from Birdlife Datazone). This analysis was 
undertaken to determine whether the population density of birds, which is strongly 
and inversely correlated with body size, significantly affected results. It did not: 
the median estimate of the disturbance impact decreased by just 0.5%, and we do 
not report the full results here. 

Alternative undisturbed baselines. Estimating d, (mean species density in 
undisturbed landscapes) requires species distribution data from catchments 
with no within-forest or landscape disturbance. As we do not have a set of such 
catchments in either region, we took three approaches to calculating d.. The first 
two approaches rely on the least disturbed catchment in each region. In both 
Paragominas and Santarém, this reference catchment had minimal landscape dis- 
turbance (>99% primary forest). However, ground-based observations indicated 
that either selective logging or wildfire had affected at least 25% of the sampling 
plots within the reference catchments in both regions. We therefore calculated d, 
as the mean species density over all plots in the reference catchment and, to correct 
for within-forest disturbance, as the mean density over only undisturbed reference 
catchment plots. Finally, to account for potential biases in underlying (natural) 
species distributions, we also calculated d, using all undisturbed plots through- 
out each region (n= 30). This represents a more conservative estimate because it 
includes plots in catchments with less than 100% forest cover. 

Selecting representative estimates of CVD. Combining the three forest species 
selection methods, the three species’ weighting approaches, and the three esti- 
mates of d, returns 27 estimates of the CVD. For all approaches, we determined 
the average CVD with respect to primary forest cover by modelling the catch- 
ments’ summed presences with Poisson polynomial generalized linear models. 
We selected the best fitting model over all polynomials of degree up to cubics. 

To express uncertainty over our estimates of the CVD, in the main text we 
present the median relationship between conservation value and forest cover along 
with the lower and upper bound range. We excluded from this range the estimate of 
d, that included disturbed reference catchment plots because it is not reflective of 
species density in the absence of disturbance. For the purposes of comparison, we 
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have included these results in Extended Data Fig. 4. The median, lower and upper 
bound estimates of the CVD were given by, respectively: the convex hull filter, 
linear species weighting, and undisturbed reference catchment plots; the convex 
hull filter, no species weighting, and all undisturbed plots; and the high basal area 
filter, exponential species weighting, and undisturbed reference catchment plots. 
Adjusting for proportionality. Although the number of plots in catchments was 
proportional to forest cover, proportionality was not exact because the original 
distribution was based on the extent of both primary and secondary forests'®. 
We therefore corrected sampling effort by calculating the factor required to make 
sampling proportional to primary forest cover in each catchment and scaled our 
estimates of conservation value accordingly. For each catchment i, this factor is 
given by p;/t;, where p; is the proportion of catchment i that is primary forest and 
t;is the number of primary forest transects in catchment i. 

Extrapolating the CVD. To estimate disturbance impacts throughout Para, we 
divided the state into grid cells approximately equal in size to our study catchments. 
We then used Brazil’s 2010 Terraclass product* to determine the area of each cell 
that was deforested, first removing non-forested areas that were covered by water 
or tropical savannah. We then calculated each cell’s conservation value by applying 
the median, lower and upper bound estimates of the CVD. The disturbance impact 
in forest loss equivalent terms for cell i is given by p; — (a;— nj)vi, where pj, aj, 11 
and v; are, respectively, the cell’s primary forest extent, area, non-forest area and 
conservation value. 

Linking landscape and within-forest disturbance with species distributions 
and traits. We investigated the importance of landscape and within-forest distur- 
bance at the plot level rather than the catchment level because many disturbance 
drivers act at local scales*!3. Variables representing landscape and within-forest 
disturbance were based on the analysis of georeferenced 30 m resolution Landsat 
TM (Thematic Mapper) and eTM images from 1988 to 2010 in Paragominas and 
1990-2010 in Santarém. These were complemented by covariates that represent 
natural variation in soil conditions, elevation and slope. A full description of the 
data are available elsewhere!®. Variable abbreviations match those in Extended 
Data Figs 5-7. 

Within-forest disturbance. We measured the cumulative extent of canopy distur- 
bance*® by calculating the percentage of the remaining primary forest in a 1 km 
buffer around each plot that had never been classified as disturbed (undisturbed 
primary forest, UPF). We also included two measures of the frequency of distur- 
bance within plots: the number of times the plot was logged (NL) and the number 
of times the plot was burnt (NB) in visual inspections of satellite images or field 
observations. 

Landscape disturbance. We used two landscape configuration measures: the density 
of forest-agriculture edges (ED) and the percentage of primary and secondary 
(>10 years old) forest cover (FC) in 1 km buffers around plots. We used two meas- 
ures of landscape history*’: the deforestation curvature profile (DC) and the land- 
use intensity profile (LI) in 500 m buffers around plots. 

Natural environmental covariates. We used soil samples and digital elevation mod- 
els to derive covariates reflecting natural conditions. Soil variables were based on 
average values from five 30cm deep soil profiles in each plot, and include acidity 
(pH), clay content (Cl), and carbon stock (Ca). We applied a 100 m buffer around 
each plot in a digital elevation model to calculate mean plot elevation (El) and 
slope (SI). 

Linking landscape and within-forest disturbance with species distributions and 
traits. We used Random Forests (RF), a decision-tree classification methodology, 
to identify species that are well-modelled by our data and to rank the importance 
of individual variables in accounting for species distributions. RF was adapted for 
spatial autocorrelation within catchments using a modified ‘residual autocorrela- 
tion’ approach**. The fit of the RF models and their predictive performance was 
measured using area under receiver-operator curves (AUC)*”. AUC evaluates the 
ability of models to correctly predict higher probability of occurrence where spe- 
cies are present than where they are absent. An AUC value of 1 indicates perfect 
discrimination; a value of 0.5 suggests predictions no better than random. We 
performed multiple cross-validations to evaluate model predictive performance. 
For each species, data from each study catchment were used in turn as test data for 
models built with data from the other catchments. The cross-validated AUC value, 
AUCcy, was calculated as the average AUC value over all cross-validation tests for 
each species. Species present on a minimum of three transects and with a summed 


AUCcv > 0.6 over all variables were classified as well-modelled and included in the 
analyses (31% of species). The importance of a variable was measured as its mean 
AUCcv over all well-modelled species. 

Models included the within-forest disturbance, landscape disturbance and nat- 
ural environment covariates described above. Given multicollinearity, we selected 
two variables from each group using three variable-selection methods: (i) we 
selected variables that we hypothesized to have the greatest influence on species’ 
presences (hypothesis-driven selection); (ii) we used principal component analysis 
(PCA) on the full set of variables in each group and selected the highest loaded 
variable on the first two principal axes (PCA selection); and (iii) we ran RF on the 
full set of variables and selected the two highest ranked in each group (step-wise 
selection). Results for each method are shown in Extended Data Figs 5-7. 

Next, we used RF to determine species’ partial responses along disturbance 
gradients (Figs 3 and 4 and Extended Data Fig. 8). These partial responses give the 
relative odds (exp(logit(p) — mean(logit(p)), where p is the probability of species’ 
presence and logit is In(p/(1 — p))) of detecting each species along a single variable 
gradient, holding all other variables constant. For this analysis we selected the 
landscape and within-forest disturbance variables that were most frequently ranked 
highest in their group across the three variable selection methods. 

We then used latent trajectory analysis (LTA), which groups species’ partial 
responses into homogenous classes, to characterize the main types of response to 
the selected variables. We built models with up to eight classes and selected that 
with the lowest Bayesian information criterion (BIC) score. LTAs were carried out 
in R package ‘Icmm http://cran.r-project.org/web/packages/Icmm/Icmm.pdf. In 
Figs 3 and 4, we show the LOWESS smoothed response of each species class along 
the associated disturbance gradient, with bandwidth set to 0.75. 

Finally, we investigated the relationship between the disturbance sensitivity of 
species classes, as determined by LTA, and species traits. To undertake this analysis, 
we defined a metric that represents the propensity of species classes to be detected 
along the variable gradients, which thus provides a measure of the sensitivity of 
the class to disturbance. The measure is: 


(m — x)d-(x)dx 
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where m, l and u are, respectively, the gradient’s mid-point and lower and upper 
bounds, and d,(x) is the relative odds of detecting species class c at point x on the 
gradient, as determined by RE. We scaled h, to lie between +1 and —1. Values of 
h, close to 1 indicate that species class c is much more likely to be detected at the 
maximum than minimum extreme of the gradient, values close to —1 indicate that 
species class c is much more likely to be found at the minimum than maximum 
extreme. Values near 0 indicate that species class c is equally likely to be detected at 
either extreme. We tested the relationship between h, and species’ traits by fitting 
polynomial models weighted by group size. In all cases, the response variable was 
the average value of the species trait over all species in each class. We investigated 
polynomial fits up cubics and selected that with the lowest BIC score. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Study design. a, The location of Paragominas and Santarém within Para. b, c, The distribution of study catchments (n = 36) 
within Paragominas and Santarém, respectively. d, The distribution of study plots (n = 175) in example catchments spanning the gradient of primary 
forest. Selected catchments are shown in red in a and b. e, Sampling design within each plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Richness of forest species. a—c, The richness 
of forest species in secondary forests (SF), pastures (PA), and mechanised 
agricultural lands (AG) relative to the average richness of forest species 


Paragominas (green) and Santarém (orange). Panels show the convex 
hull (a), automatic (b) and high basal area filters (c) used to classify forest 
species (see Methods). 


in all undisturbed and disturbed primary forests (dashed line) in 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Conservation value of primary forests Grey lines show all regressions, with the black solid line showing the 
measured by individual taxa. a—d, Estimates of conservation value in median response (see Methods). Values were standardized across study 
the Paragominas (circles) and Santarém (triangles) study regions from regions and taxa. There was no significant difference between taxa in the 
large-stemmed plants (a) small-stemmed plants (b) birds (c) and median estimate (F3,117 = 1.36, P=0.26, ANCOVA). 


dung beetles (d). Dashed lines show expectations without disturbance. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Range of conservation value estimates using three alternative sets of reference plots. Mean species density (d,) is measured 
by: all disturbed and undisturbed plots in the least disturbed reference catchments (grey shaded region), all undisturbed plots throughout a region (green 
shaded region), and undisturbed plots in the reference catchments (purple shaded region). See Methods for details. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The importance of hypothesis selected variables. 
a-h, Species AUCcv values for each variable in Paragominas (a, c, e, g) and 
Santarém (b, d, f, h) for large-stemmed plants (a, b), small-stemmed plants 
(c, d), birds (e, f) and beetles (g, h). Variable importance was measured by 
the mean AUCcv over all well-modelled species (see Methods). Variable 
colours denote group membership: green, orange and blue represent 
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landscape disturbance, within-forest disturbance and natural variables, 
respectively (see Methods for variable descriptions). Letters show the 
results for multiple pair-wise comparisons of group means using Tukey’s 
range test. Variables which do not share a letter have significantly different 
mean importance (P< 0.05). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The importance of PCA selected variables. represent landscape disturbance, within-forest disturbance and natural 
a-h, Species’ AUCcv values for each variable in Paragominas (a, ¢, e, g) variables, respectively (see Methods for variable descriptions). Letters 
and Santarém (b, d, f, h) for large-stemmed plants (a, b), small-stemmed show the results for multiple pair-wise comparisons of group means using 
plants (c, d), birds (e, f) and beetles (g, h). Variable importance was Tukey’s range test. Variables which do not share a letter have significantly 


measured by the mean AUCcv over all well-modelled species (see Methods). —_ different mean importance (P< 0.05). 
Variable colours denote group membership: green, orange and blue 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The importance of step-wise selected variables. 


a-h, Species’ AUCcv values for each variable in Paragominas (a, ¢, e, g) 
and Santarém (b, d, f, h) for large-stemmed plants (a, b), small-stemmed 
plants (c, d), birds (e, f) and beetles (g, h). Variable importance is 
measured by the mean AUCcv over all well-modelled species (see 
Methods). Variable colours denote group membership: green, orange 
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and blue represent landscape disturbance, within-forest disturbance and 
natural variables, respectively (see Methods for variable descriptions). 
Letters show the results for multiple pair-wise comparisons of group 
means using Tukey’s range test. Variables which do not share a letter have 
significantly different mean importance (P < 0.05). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Responses of small-stemmed plants and 
dung beetles to disturbance. a—h, The odds of detecting small-stemmed 
plants (a-d) and dung beetles (e-h) species groups along gradients of 
landscape disturbance (a, b, e, f) and within-forest disturbance (c, d, g, h) 


in Paragominas (a, c, e, g) and Santarém (b, d, f, h) (see Methods). Species 
groups, shown by different coloured lines, are composed of species with 
similar disturbance responses (see Methods). Line thickness represents the 
relative size of the groups. 
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Extetnded Data Table 1 | Policy interventions used to reduce deforestation and their effect on disturbance 


Policy intervention 


Protected areas (IUCN classes 
I-IV) 


Sustainable-use reserves 
(IUCN class VI) 


Legal stipulation to maintain 
forest cover on private lands 


Agricultural intensification on 
deforested lands 


Industrial and community 
based reduced impact logging 


Protecting forests through 
moratoria & certification 


Direct effects on reducing land- 
scape disturbance 


Positive if there is no leakage of 
deforestation 


Positive if there is no leakage of 
deforestation 


Positive, but there is no stip- 
ulation to consider landscape 
configuration 


Positive if this prevents further 
forest loss 


Negative if increased profits en- 
courage further land-use change 


Negative if the matrix becomes 
more hostile to forest species, 
increasing isolation 


Positive if economic returns 
protect forests from clearance 


Negative when new roads and 
logging patios increase edge- 
effects and isolation 


Positive if this prevents further 
forest loss and there is no leak- 
age of deforestation 


Direct effects on reducing 
within-forest disturbance 


Positive if park management is 
effective and leakage of logging 
is avoided 


Positive where more sustainable 
approaches replace conventional 
approaches, and if leakage of 
logging is avoided 


Negative if forest-use is incen- 
tivised in areas that would not 
otherwise be disturbed 


No likely impact without addi- 
tional measures 


Positive if reduced fire use in 
agriculture prevents wildfires 


No likely impact on selective 
logging or hunting 


Negative if there are new 
spillover effects from agricul- 
ture, such as deposition of nutri- 
ents and pesticides 


Positive if more sustainable 
approaches replace conventional 
logging 

Negative when logging is incen- 
tivised in undisturbed forests 


No likely impact without addi- 
tional measures 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Forest loss and disturbance in Para and its areas of endemism 


Region 


Para state 
Belém AoE 
Guiana AoE 

Rondénia AoE 
Tapajos AoE 
Xingu AoE 


Para state 
Belém AoE 
Guiana AoE 

Rond6énia AoE 
Tapajés AoE 
Xingu AoE 


Para state 
Belém AoE 
Guiana AoE 

Rond6énia AoE 
Tapajos AoE 
Xingu AoE 


Area 


1,259,916 


138,351 
273,692 
66,222 
418,201 
321,304 


918,694 
136,405 
157,288 
55,109 

271,761 
253,884 


530,931 
129,570 
55,068 
33,676 
125,089 
196,824 


All land (a) 


Forest area Forest loss 


1,141,659 


131,637 
246,802 
56,876 
388,738 
294,543 


820,636 
129,691 
137,468 
45,832 

250,309 
232,681 


490,200 
125,209 
42,069 
28,033 
118,409 
182,752 


245,288 
80,861 
12,290 
5,728 
37,783 

109,687 


242,578 
80,432 
12,084 
5,559 
36,466 

109,029 


Private lands (c) 


230,293 
79,072 
11,615 
4,551 
31,401 

106,276 


Disturbance 


171,695 (130,827-187,328) 


15,431 (10,904-18,743) 


37,044 (29, 134-37,124) 


9,366 (7,227-10,103) 


65,221 (50,117-70,95 1) 
40,502 (30,173-45,918) 


Private lands + sustainable use reserves (b) 


122,881 (92,144-139,033) 


15,099 (10,652-18,358) 


20,879 (16,278-21,497) 


7,631 (5,859-8,379) 


43,980 (33,303-49,795) 
30,891 (22,572-36,260) 


68 694 (49,73 1-82,024) 


14,324 (10,077-17,435) 
6,567 (4,9 12-7,491) 
4,692 (3,574-5,248) 


21,982 (16,126-26,436) 
22,159 (15,783-26,675) 
a-c, The loss of primary forest conservation value from forest loss and forest disturbance in forest loss-equivalent terms across ~50 km? cells covering all land in Par (a), private lands and 


sustainable use reserves only (b), and private lands only (c). Disturbance losses are calculated using the median estimate of conservation value with the lower and upper bound range in parentheses 
(see Methods). Area is the total area of the region in km2. Forest area gives the area of the region that was or is primary forest cover in km2. Forest loss gives the total loss of primary forest in km?. 


Relative (%) 


70 (53-76) 
19 (13-23) 
301 (237-302) 
163 (126-177) 
173 (133-188) 
37 (28-42) 


51 (38-57) 
19 (13-23) 
173 (135-178) 
137 (105-151) 
121 (91-137) 
28 (21-33) 


30 (22-36) 
18 (13-22) 
57 (42-64) 
103 (79-115) 
70 (51-84) 
21 (15-25) 


Disturbance gives the loss of conservation value due to disturbance in km?. Relative gives the disturbance-mediated loss of conservation value relative to that from forest loss. 
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Allosteric inhibition of SHP2 phosphatase inhibits 
cancers driven by receptor tyrosine kinases 


Ying-Nan P. Chen!, Matthew J. LaMarche!, Ho Man Chan!, Peter Fekkes!, Jorge Garcia-Fortanet!, Michael G. Acker, 
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The non-receptor protein tyrosine phosphatase SHP2, encoded by 
PTPN11, has an important role in signal transduction downstream 
of growth factor receptor signalling and was the first reported 
oncogenic tyrosine phosphatase’. Activating mutations of SHP2 
have been associated with developmental pathologies such as 
Noonan syndrome and are found in multiple cancer types, including 
leukaemia, lung and breast cancer and neuroblastoma!~>. SHP2 is 
ubiquitously expressed and regulates cell survival and proliferation 
primarily through activation of the RAS-ERK signalling 
pathway~”. It is also a key mediator of the programmed cell death 
1 (PD-1) and B- and T-lymphocyte attenuator (BTLA) immune 
checkpoint pathways’. Reduction of SHP2 activity suppresses 
tumour cell growth and is a potential target of cancer therapy®”. 
Here we report the discovery of a highly potent (ICs) = 0.071 1M), 
selective and orally bioavailable small-molecule SHP2 inhibitor, 
SHP099, that stabilizes SHP2 in an auto-inhibited conformation. 
SHP099 concurrently binds to the interface of the N-terminal SH2, 
C-terminal SH2, and protein tyrosine phosphatase domains, thus 
inhibiting SHP2 activity through an allosteric mechanism. SHP099 
suppresses RAS-ERK signalling to inhibit the proliferation of 
receptor-tyrosine-kinase-driven human cancer cells in vitro and is 
efficacious in mouse tumour xenograft models. Together, these data 
demonstrate that pharmacological inhibition of SHP2 is a valid 
therapeutic approach for the treatment of cancers. 

To discover new cancer therapeutic targets, a deep-coverage, pooled 
short hairpin RNA (shRNA) library targeting 7,500 genes with 20 
shRNAs per gene was screened across a panel of 250 cell lines from 
the Cancer Cell Line Encyclopedia (CCLE) (ref. 10 and Schlabach 
et al., manuscript in preparation). An unbiased correlation analysis 
was performed and revealed that cell lines sensitive to SHP2 depletion 
are most sensitive to EGFR depletion (P=4.10 x 10°). When a subset 
of cell lines dependent on known receptor tyrosine kinases (RTKs) 
(such as EGFR, ERBB2, c-MET, and FLT3) and FRS2-dependent lines 
were considered as a class, a marked correlation emerged with sen- 
sitivity to SHP2 depletion (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1, Fisher's 
exact P< 4.45 x 107'4). These findings provide a robust cross- 
validation of reports that RTK-driven cancer cells depend on SHP2 for 
survival®?, Conversely, cell lines that were sensitive to KRAS, NRAS 
or BRAF depletion were refractory to SHP2 downregulation (Fig. 1b 
and Extended Data Fig. 1, Fisher’s exact P< 7.90 x 10°). To validate 
these findings further, doxycycline (dox)-inducible SHP2 shRNAs 
were introduced into cancer cells lines with distinct RTK alterations, 
including amplification of EGFR (MDA-MB-468, KYSE520), ERBB2 
(NCI-H2170), FGFR2 (SUM52 and KATO III), and EML4-ALK 


translocation (NCI-H2228). Consistent with the shRNA screening 
data, SHP2 depletion led to marked inhibition of colony formation 
in each of these RTK-dependent cancer cells (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
Importantly, this was specific to RTK-dependent cell lines, as BRAF- 
and KRAS-mutated cells (A2058 and MDA-MB-231) showed no 
growth effect upon SHP2 depletion (Extended Data Fig. 1b). To 
evaluate the importance of SHP2 catalytic activity for the growth of 
sensitive cell lines, a complementation experiment was conducted by 
re-expressing shRNA-resistant alleles of wild-type SHP2 or the catalyt- 
ically inactive SHP2°*S variant in MDA-MB-468 cells. SHP2 deple- 
tion inhibited the growth of MDA-MB-468 accompanied by reduced 
p-ERK levels (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 1a, c). Upon dox treatment, 
wild-type SHP2 and SHP2“4°°S were expressed at similar levels. 
Expression of wild-type SHP2, but not SHP2“°"S restored p-ERK 
levels and cell growth (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 1c). Similar results 
were obtained with SUM52 cells (Extended Data Fig. 2). Therefore, 
SHP2 phosphatase activity is required for p-ERK activation and main- 
tenance of cell growth in RTK-driven cancers. 

On the basis of the shRNA screening results, we hypothesized that 
cells with constitutively activated RAS signalling would be insensitive 
to SHP2 inhibition. To test this hypothesis, SHP2-dependent SUM52 
cells were transduced with a lentivirus carrying the KRAS®" onco- 
gene. Expression of KRAS°!Y restored p-ERK levels and rendered 
these cells insensitive to SHP2 knockdown (Fig. 1d, Extended Data 
Fig. 1d). Furthermore, SHP2 depletion had no impact on cell growth 
and proliferation in MDA-MB-231 (KRAS°?°) or A2058 (BRAFY°®) 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 1b). These data strongly suggest that can- 
cer cells carrying oncogenic RAS/RAF mutations will be refractory to 
SHP2 inhibition. 

Efforts to discover small molecule therapeutics targeting protein 
tyrosine phosphatases (PTPs) have been challenged by the highly 
solvated and polar nature of the catalytic site, as exemplified by the 
SHP2 PTP domain!!~!°. To discover novel modes of phosphatase 
inhibition, we developed screening strategies aimed at identifying 
SHP2 allosteric inhibitors. SHP2 is activated by peptides and proteins 
containing appropriately spaced phospho-tyrosine residues that bind 
the N-terminal and C-terminal SH2 domains (denoted as N-SH2 
and C-SH2, respectively) in a bidentate manner, releasing the auto- 
inhibitory interface and making the active site available for substrate 
recognition and turnover!®'”. To discover inhibitors that could take 
advantage of this natural regulatory mechanism and lock SHP2 in 
an auto-inhibited conformation (Fig. 2a), a diverse library of 100,000 
compounds were screened at 201M against SHP2 (residues 1-525) 
that was partially activated using 0.5 1M of a bisphosphorylated IRS-1 
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Figure 1 | Genetic validation of SHP2. 
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Figure 2 | Discovery of a SHP2 allosteric inhibitor. a, Schematic of SHP2 
allosteric activation by 2P-IRS-1, highlighting an allosteric inhibitor that 
blocks the activation of SHP2 via the enrichment of its auto-inhibited 
conformer and dose-dependent activation of SHP2 by 2P-IRS-1 peptide. 
SHP2, SHP2??? and a dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO) control were incubated 
with increasing concentrations of 2P-IRS-1 peptide. Biochemical activity 
was monitored using the DiFMUP (6,8-difluoro-4-methylumbelliferyl 
phosphate) substrate and normalized against the basal activity determined 
for each condition in the absence of 2P-IRS-1. SHP2i, SHP2 inhibitor. 

b, Primary screen was performed using a 100,000-molecule library. 

SHP2 was screened in the presence of 0.5 1M 2P-IRS-1 and 20\1M of each 
compound. The red dotted line represents the 30% inhibition threshold. 
The red circles represent the six validated allosteric inhibitors. SHP836 is 
labelled, and inhibited SHP2 activity by 87.6% The Z’ factor determined 
for the screen was >0.9. c, Biochemical assay fingerprint observed with 
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a, Waterfall plot showing the ATARIS Quantile 
score for SHP2 shRNAs coloured by the effect of 
RTK shRNA knockdown (ATARIS score <—1.0) 
in 370 cell lines. b, Waterfall plot showing the 
ATARIS Quantile score for SHP2 shRNAs 
coloured by the effect of shRNA knockdown 

of KRAS, NRAS or BRAF (ATARIS score 
<-—1.0) in 367 cell lines. c, Cell proliferation in 
MDA-MB-468 SHP2 knockdown cells stably 
expressing GFP, wild-type haemagglutinin 
(HA)-tagged SHP2 or HA~SHP2*°*S. Cells were 
treated with dox (100ng ml’) and cell growth 
was measured by CellTiter-Glo assay at the 
indicated times. Data presented as mean + s.d. 
(n=3). d, Colony formation of SHP2-depleted 
SUM5S2 cells stably expressing vector control 

or HA-~KRASSY. In c and d, dox treatment 
induces depletion of endogenous SHP2 protein 
and simultaneous expression of the exogenous 
proteins GFP, wild-type HA-SHP2, 
HA-SHP2“°S or HA-KRASSVY, 
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allosteric inhibitor SHP836. Inhibition of SHP2?"? and SHP2 in the 
presence of 0.5 41M 2P-IRS-1 and 541M 2P-IRS-1. d, SHP2 inhibition by 
SHP099 and PTP active-site inhibitor SHP043 in the presence of various 
2P-IRS-1 concentrations. e, Chemical structure of SHP099 and X-ray 
crystal structure of SHP2 in complex with SHP099 (PDB accession 
number 5EHR). Surface representation of SHP2 in complex with SHP099 
bound in the central tunnel formed at the interface of the three domains 
(green, N-SH2; blue, C-SH2; tan, PTP domain). SHP2 is in the inactive 
conformation with the N-terminal SH2 domain fully occluding the entry 
of substrate to the active-site cysteine (shown in red). f, Key interactions 
between SHP099 and all three domains of SHP2 highlighted, including 
hydrogen bonds with Arg111 (N-SH2), Phe113 (C-SH2), and Glu250 
(PTP). Data points along the line in a, c and d represent the mean of two 
replicate values. 
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peptide (2P-IRS-1). Nine hundred compounds were found to inhibit 
the enzyme by 30% or more (Fig. 2b) and further profiled in three 
distinct biochemical assays: (1) using a truncated form of SHP2 with 
the PTP domain only (SHP2°"), or SHP2 assayed with (2) partially 
and (3) fully activating levels of 2P-IRS-1. Compounds that inhibited 
only the phosphatase domain were deprioritized to enrich for potential 
allosteric inhibitors. Six compounds, exemplified by SHP836, demon- 
strated no inhibition against SHP2?!”, moderate inhibitory activity 
(IC59 = 5-50 1M) against SHP2 activated by 0.5|1M 2P-IRS-1, and 
reduced inhibitory activity in the presence of a higher concentration of 
2P-IRS-1 (Fig. 2c). SHP836 was further optimized to SHP099, yielding 
a >70-fold improvement in biochemical potency to ICs) = 0.071 1M 
(manuscript in preparation). Furthermore, SHP099 showed no 
detectable activity against a panel of 21 phosphatases and 66 kinases'® 
(Extended Data Tables 1 and 2), and only had modest activity against 
5HT3 when profiled against a preclinical safety pharmacology panel 
representing 49 common adverse drug reaction targets’? (Extended 
Data Table 3). Importantly, SHP099 showed no activity against SHP1, 
the closest homologue of SHP2 sharing 61% amino acid sequence 
identity, supporting its high degree of target selectivity. 

To understand the mechanism of inhibition, we determined 
the effect of the 2P-IRS-1 peptide on the potency of SHP099 and 
compared it to the active site inhibitor SHP043, stemming from a 
previously reported class of PTP1B inhibitors” (Fig. 2d). An increase 
in 2P-IRS-1 peptide correlated with a tenfold decrease in SHP099 
potency, as opposed to a sixfold increase in SHP043 potency across the 
same range of 2P-IRS-1 peptide concentrations (Fig. 2d). These data 
suggest that SHP099 is interfering with the 2P-IRS-1-driven activation 
of SHP2, and that the active site of the PTP is more readily accessible 
for SHP043 binding in the activated conformation of SHP2. In addi- 
tion, isothermal titration calorimetry revealed that SHP099 bound to 
SHP2 with 1:1 stoichiometry with a measured dissociation constant 
of 0.073 1M (K=1.38 x 10’ M7", Extended Data Fig. 3a). 

To distinguish further the mechanism of inhibition from catalytic 
site inhibitors, we solved the crystal structure of SHP099 in complex 
with SHP2 (resolution, 1.7A) (Extended Data Table 4). Here, SHP2 
was found in the same auto-inhibited, inactive conformation as the 
reported apo-SHP2 structure!’, with the N-terminal SH2 domain 
blocking the active site. Our structure revealed SHP099 bound to 
the central tunnel formed at the interface of the N-SH2, C-SH2, and 
PTP domains (Fig. 2e) and interactions between SHP099 and all three 
domains of SHP2, strongly suggesting that SHP099 inhibits the cata- 
lytic activity through stabilization of the inactive conformation of the 
enzyme. Key interactions include hydrogen bonds with Arg111 and 
Phe113 located on the linker between the N-SH2 and C-SH2 domains, 
as well as Glu250 from the PTP domain. Additionally, the dichloro- 
phenyl group of SHP099 makes extensive hydrophobic interactions 
with the sidechains of Leu254, Gln257, Pro491, and Gln495 of the 
PTP domain (Fig. 2f). In the homologue SHP1, repositioning of the 
linker between the two SH2 domains would remove key SHP099 inter- 
actions (highlighted by residue Arg109 in SHP1 and Arg111 in SHP2; 
Extended Data Fig. 3b-d), and would yield a significantly larger cen- 
tral tunnel with an estimated volume of 1,012 A? compared to 464 AB 
for SHP2 and to the 262 A? volume of SHP099. These observations 
probably explain the selectivity of SHP099 for SHP2 over SHP1. 

To determine whether SHP099 was capable of cellular SHP2 inhi- 
bition, cells were treated with increasing concentrations of SHP099. 
SHP099 inhibited p-ERK with an ICso of ~0.25 1M in SHP2- 
dependent MDA-MB-468 and KYSE520 cells, but not in A2058 cells 
(Fig. 3a). No effect was observed on p-AKT levels across the same 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 4a). The inhibition of p-ERK was consist- 
ent with the growth inhibition observed in a colony-formation assay 
(Extended Data Fig. 4b). The inhibition of KYSE520, MDA-MB-468 
and A2058 cells by SHP099 was also assessed in a cell proliferation 
assay and extended to three additional SHP2-dependent haemato- 
poietic cell lines, MV-411, MOLM-13 and Kasumi-1, resulting in the 
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Figure 3 | Validation of SHP2-dependent inhibitory activity of SHP009 
in cells. a, Inhibition of p-ERK activity by SHP099 in A2058, KYSE520 
or MDA-MB-468 cells assayed by SureFire p-ERK assay. p-ERK activity 
is expressed as a percentage of the DMSO control. Data presented as 
mean + s.d. (n = 3). b, Activity of SHP099 in 71 haematopoietic cell lines. 
The data are plotted as normalized inhibition at 30 1M SHP099 (y axis) 
against calculated absolute ICs9 values of SHP099 for each cell lines 

(x axis). Solid red circles represent cancer cells with RTK, JAK1 or JAK2 
mutations, black circles correspond to NRAS- or KRAS-mutated cells. 
The corresponding data and cell line genotypes are in Supplementary 
Information Table 1. c, Model of engineered SHP2179M/2257L mutant 
highlighting steric clashes between the mutated residues and SHP099. 

d, Biochemical inhibition of wild-type SHP2 and SHP27?3/57L by 
SHP099. e, Western blot of SHP2, p-ERK and ERK from SHP2-depleted 
KYSE520 cells stably re-expressing SBP-tagged wild-type SHP2 or 
SBP-SHP2!23M/Q257L and treated with SHP099 (1, 3, 10}1M). 

f, Proliferation of SHP2-depleted KYSE520 cells stably re-expressing 
wild-type streptavidin-binding peptide tagged (SBP) SHP2 or SBP- 
SHP21!753M/Q257L treated with SHP099 (1.25, 2.5, 5, 10j1M). Data points 
along the line in d and f represent the mean of two replicate values. 


expected cell growth inhibition (Extended Data Fig. 4c). We further 
profiled SHP099 in a panel of 71 haematopoietic cancer cell lines and 
26 colorectal cancer cell lines. Haematopoietic cancer cells with known 
alterations in oncogenic RTKs or other tyrosine kinases such as JAK1 
or JAK2 were sensitive to SHP099 inhibition (Fig. 3b, Supplementary 
Information Table 1). Similarly, colorectal cancer cells that were 
sensitive to the potent Herl/2 and EGFR inhibitor Lapatinib, and 
hence dependent on EGFR signalling, also responded to SHP099 treat- 
ment (Extended Data Fig. 4d, Supplementary Information Table 2). 
In contrast, RAS- or BRAF-mutated cells from both lineages were gen- 
erally resistant to SHP099 treatment (ICs9 > 30 1M for haematopoietic 
lines and >20 1M for colorectal lines) (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 4d 
and Supplementary Table 2). The observed correlation between RTK 
dependence and SHP099 sensitivity is robustly supported by a Chi- 
squared test of independence (P< 1.1 x 10~'°). These data therefore 
recapitulate the differential growth inhibitory effects observed in the 
shRNA screen and suggest a strong association between RTK depend- 
ence and sensitivity to SHP2 inhibition. 

To determine whether SHP099-mediated suppression of MAPK 
signalling and growth inhibition was an on-target consequence of 
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Figure 4 | In vitro and in vivo characterization of SHP099. a, SHP2 
knockdown inhibits the growth of established KYSE520 xenograft 
tumours in vivo. KYSE520 cells stably expressing dox-inducible 
non-targeting control or PTPN11 shRNA were inoculated into mice. 
Mice were treated with vehicle (dotted lines) or dox-supplemented diet 
(solid lines) starting 10 days after implantation. The tumour volume of 
vehicle or dox-treated mice is plotted as the mean +s.e.m. (n=9). b, 
In vivo plasma SHP099 concentration and xenograft p-ERK levels 
following a single oral administration of SHP099 (100 mg per kg) or 
erlotinib (80 mg per kg) to nude mice with subcutaneous KYSE520 
xenografts. SHP099 plasma concentrations and xenograft p-ERK level 
were assessed through the first 24h following compound administration. 


pharmacological inhibition of SHP2, inhibitor-resistant alleles were 
developed. From the co-crystal structure, we hypothesized that muta- 
tion of Thr253 and Gln257 would disrupt SHP099 binding, but main- 
tain the integrity of the three-domain regulatory interface (Fig. 3c). 
After testing single- and double-mutant alleles, SHP2'?°?M/Q5/!. was 
found to retain the catalytic activity and auto-inhibited basal state 
of SHP2, but was 1,000-fold less sensitive to SHP099 inhibition as 
compared to wild-type SHP2 in vitro (Fig. 3d, Extended Data Fig. 3d). 
Treatment of KYSE520 cells expressing SHP2'7°3/957! with SHP099 
failed to inhibit both the signalling to p-ERK and cellular growth 
compared to the KYSE520 wild-type SHP2 control (Fig. 3e, f). These 
data strongly suggest that SHP099 inhibits MAPK signalling and 
proliferation in RTK-dependent cells through direct on-target 
inhibition of SHP2. 

We next established a subcutaneous xenograft model using 
KYSE520 stably transduced with dox-inducible PTPN11 shRNA to 
investigate whether SHP2 was required for tumour maintenance 
in vivo. Expression of PTPN11 shRNA was induced by dox when the 
tumour volume reached ~200mm/?. SHP2 knockdown led toa signifi- 
cant reduction in p-ERK levels and marked tumour growth inhibition 
(P < 0.05), whereas a control non-targeting shRNA showed no effect 
(Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 

On the basis of its potent effects in cell culture, we next evaluated 
the efficacy of SHP099 in nude mice with established, subcutaneous 
KYSE520 xenografts. Following a single 100 mg per kg (body weight) 
oral dose, SHP099 yielded free plasma concentrations >10 1M and was 
associated with a robust inhibition of p-ERK (>50%) that was main- 
tained for 24h after the dose was administered (Fig. 4b). At this expo- 
sure, SHP099 was predicted to achieve a significant anti-proliferative 
effect on the basis of in vitro characterization (Fig. 3a, b and Extended 
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Data are plotted as the mean +s.e.m. (n = 3). c, Antitumour efficacy of 
SHP099 (100 mg per kg daily) or erlotinib (80 mg per kg daily) in nude 
mice bearing established subcutaneous KYSE520 xenografts. Mice were 
administered compounds daily by oral gavage starting 10 days after cell 
implantation. Data are plotted as the group mean +s.e.m. (n= 9). 

d, Antitumour efficacy SHP099 (75 mg per kg) in immunocompromised 
mice with an orthotopic, primary-tumour-derived AML xenograft. Mice 
were administered SHP099 daily by oral gavage starting 35 days after 
tumour implantation and continued for 34 days. Tumour burden was 
assessed by FACS detection of hCD45* leukaemic cells in circulation. 
Data are plotted as the group mean +s.e.m. (1 =7). The arrow in a, c and 
d denotes the start of SHP099 treatment. 


Data Fig. 4a, b). SHP099 was administered by oral gavage at 100 mg 
per kg daily to nude mice with KYSE520 xenografts and yielded 
marked tumour growth inhibition (Fig. 4c) over a 24-day time 
period. In a follow-up study, orally administered SHP099 showed 
dose-dependent anti-tumour activity in the KYSE520 xenograft 
model and was well tolerated, as demonstrated by insignificant or no 
body weight loss over the entire course of treatment (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c, d). For comparison, we treated a parallel cohort of KYSE520 
tumour-bearing mice with the EGFR inhibitor erlotinib. The p-ERK 
modulation and tumour growth inhibition observed with erlotinib 
was equivalent to that observed with SHP099 (Fig. 4b, c). To extend 
this observation to the setting of RTK activation in haematologi- 
cal malignancies, SHP099 was evaluated in an orthotopic human- 
primary-tumour-derived FLT3-ITD acute myeloid leukaemia (AML) 
model. Here, daily dosing at 75 mg per kg led to near-complete erad- 
ication of circulating human (h)CD45* leukaemic cells (Fig. 4d) 
and significantly reduced splenomegaly in the mice (Extended Data 
Fig. 5e, f). In summary, pharmacological inhibition of SHP2 by 
SHP099 is efficacious and well tolerated and therefore offers a novel 
therapeutic approach to target RIK-dependent cancers. 

Despite two decades of research describing the central role of SHP2 
in developmental and oncogenic signalling pathways, no SHP2 inhib- 
itor has progressed to clinical use. Although catalytic SHP2 inhibitors 
have been described!'~"», they are typically of low potency and inhibit 
other phosphatases. Although the allosteric inhibition of a metal- 
dependent serine/threonine phosphatase family has been explored”!, 
SHP099 is the first example of a potent, selective and orally bioavail- 
able allosteric PTP inhibitor specific to SHP2 that is efficacious and 
well tolerated in patient-derived tumour xenograft models. Our study 
provides evidence that pharmacological inhibition of SHP2 is a viable 
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strategy to target R[K-driven cancers and presents a new chemical 
tool for further interrogation of the multifaceted cellular functions 
of SHP2 in development, tumorigenesis, RTK-driven drug resistance 
and immune-checkpoint modulation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during outcome assessment. 
Bioinformatics. Statistical analyses were performed as follows: cell counts from 
the pooled shRNA experiments were normalized using a quantile normalization 
procedure as described elsewhere” and normalized scores for shRNA targeting 
the same gene were aggregated at the gene level using the ATARIS algorithm”. 
ATARIS scores for genes of interest were binned into three categories, ‘dependent, 
‘independent and ‘unclear’ on the basis of the degree of dropout. Most RTKs show 
a strong phenotype in these shRNA assays, here cell lines with ATARIS score 
<-—1 for any of the RTK genes (EGFR, FRS2, cMET, ERBB2, FLT3) were con- 
sidered RTK-dependent, cell lines with ATARIS score >0 were considered to be 
‘RTK-independent and cell lines with ATARIS scores in between 0 and —1 were 
considered ‘unclear’ and removed from statistical analyses to remove weaker effects. 
An identical approach was used for comparing with RAS/RAF (BRAEF, NRAS, and 
KRAS). SHP2 shows a less marked shRNA phenotype in these shRNA assays and 
the ATARIS score threshold for assigning SHP2-dependence was set to <—0.8. 
Association analyses were done using a Fisher’s exact test to assess (1) the 
association of SHP2-dependence with RTK-dependence and (2) the association 
of SHP2-dependence with RTK-alterations, and the odds ratio and P value were 
reported. The statistical analysis for the association of RTK-dependence and 
SHP099 sensitivity was performed as follows. In cell lines derived from haema- 
tological cancers, we defined RTK-dependence as RTK-altered/driven growth 
and in CRC lines as lapatanib sensitivity (IC59 < 0.5 1M). The P value was derived 
using the following relationships observed between RTK-dependence and sen- 
sitivity to SHP099 (ICs9 < 101M) in all 97 lines: 80 lines are SHP099 insensi- 
tive (69 expected based on RTK independence and RAS/RAF mutation status), 
0 lines are RTK-dependent and not SHP099 sensitive (10 expected), 4 lines are 
RTK-independent and SHP099 sensitive (14 expected), and 13 lines are both 
RTK-dependent and SHP099 sensitive (2 expected). 
Cell culture, viral production and infection. Human cancer cell lines originated 
from the CCLE, authenticated by single-nucleotide polymorphism analysis and 
tested for mycoplasma infection!®. Sum52, KYSE520, MDA-MB-468, KATO 
III, NCI-H2170, NCI-H2170, NCI-H2228, MDA-MB-231 and A2058 were cul- 
tured in RPMI medium (Invitrogen) supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum 
(Invitrogen). H293 cells were grown in DMEM medium (Invitrogen) supple- 
mented with 10% fetal bovine serum. For viral production, vectors pshSHP2 or 
pshNTC (nontargeting control) were transfected in H293 cells using TransIT-293 
transfection reagent (Mirus Inc.), following the manufacturers protocol. At 72h 
after transfection, the cell culture medium was filtered through a 0.45 1m filter, 
and the viral supernatant supplemented with 8 1g ml! of polybrene was used for 
the infection of cells. For viral infection, ~70% confluent cells in six-well dishes 
were infected with virus at a multiplicity of infection of 5 units per cell for 4h 
and allowed to recover for 24h with fresh medium. Stable clones were selected 
using either puromycin or G418. Methods for profiling small molecule inhibitors 
in the haematopoietic cells are described elsewhere’. Cells were treated using 
SHP099 concentration varying from 0 to 301M. Cellular viability was measured 
using CellTiter-Glo. 
SHP2 allosteric inhibition assay. SHP2 is allosterically activated through bind- 
ing of bistyrosylphorphorylated peptides to its Src Homology 2 (SH2) domains. 
The latter activation step leads to the release of the auto-inhibitory interface 
of SHP2, which in turn renders the SHP2 protein tyrosine phosphatase (PTP) 
active and available for substrate recognition and reaction catalysis. The cata- 
lytic activity of SHP2 was monitored using the surrogate substrate DiFMUP ina 
prompt fluorescence assay format. More specifically, the phosphatase reactions 
were performed at room temperature in 384-well black polystyrene plate, flat 
bottom, low flange, non-binding surface (Corning) using a final reaction vol- 
ume of 251] and the following assay buffer conditions: 60 mM HEPES, pH 7.2, 
75mM NaCl, 75 mM KCI, 1 mM EDTA, 0.05% P-20, 5mM DTT. 0.5nM of SHP2 
was co-incubated with of 0.5 41M of bisphosphorylated IRS1 peptide (sequence: 
H2N-LN(pY)IDLDLV(dPEG8)LST(pY) ASINFQK-amide) and 0.003-100 1M 
of the inhibitory compounds. After 30-60 min incubation at 25°C, the surro- 
gate substrate DiFMUP (Invitrogen) was added to the reaction and incubated 
at 25°C for 30 min. The reaction was then quenched by the addition of 511 of 
a 160M solution of bpV(Phen) (Enzo Life Sciences). The fluorescence signal 
was monitored using a microplate reader (Envision, Perkin-Elmer) using excita- 
tion and emission wavelengths of 340 nm and 450 nm, respectively. The inhibitor 
dose-response curves were analysed using normalized ICso regression curve 
fitting with control-based normalization. 
Protein expression and purification. Two constructs of human SHP2 (accession 
number NP_002825.3) were generated by cloning the PTPN11 gene encoding 


truncations Met1-Leu525 (named SHP2) and Ala237-Ile529 (named SHP?"?) 
into a pET30 vector. A coding sequence for a 6x histidine tag followed by a 
tomato etch virus (TEV) protease consensus sequence was added 5’ to the con- 
structs sequence. The construct was transformed into BL21 Star (DE3) cells and 
grown at 37°C in Terrific Broth containing 100j.gml~! kanamycin. At an OD¢00 
of 4.0, SHP2 expression was induced using 1 mM IPTG. Cells were collected after 
overnight growth at 18°C. 

Cell pellets were resuspended in lysis buffer containing 50 mM Tris-HCl 
(pH 8.5), 25 mM imidazole, 500 mM NaCl, 2.5mM MgCh, 1mM TCEP, lj.gml-! 
DNasel, and complete EDTA-free protease inhibitor and lysed using a micro- 
fluidizer, followed by ultracentrifugation. The supernatant was loaded onto a 
HisTrap HP chelating column in 50 mM Tris-HCl, 25 mM imidazole, 500 mM 
NaCl, 1mM TCEP and protein was eluted with the addition of 250 mM imidazole. 
The N-terminal histidine tag was removed with an overnight incubation using 
TEV protease at 4°C. The protein was subsequently diluted to 50 mM NaCl with 
20mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.5), 1mM TCEP then applied to a HiTrap Q FastFlow 
column equilibrated with 20 mM Tris (pH 8.5), 50mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP. The 
protein was eluted with a 10-column volume gradient from 50-500 mM NaCl. 
Fractions containing SHP2 were pooled and concentrated then loaded onto a 
HiLoad Superdex200 PG 16/100 column, exchanging the protein into the crys- 
tallization buffer, 20 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.5), 150 mM NaCl and 3mM TCEP. The 
protein was concentrated to 15 mgml ’ for use in crystallization. QuickChange 
mutagenesis (Agilent) was used to generate the SHP215°M/2257l mutant using the 
above construct, and same procedure for expression and purification. 
Chemistry. All solvents employed were commercially available ‘anhydrous’ grade, 
and reagents were used as received unless otherwise noted. A Biotage Initiator 
Sixty system was used for microwave heating. Flash column chromatography was 
performed on either an Analogix Intelliflash 280 using Si 50 columns (32-63 1m, 
230-400 mesh, 60 A) or ona Biotage SP1 system (32-63 um particle size, KP-Sil, 
60A pore size). Preparative high pressure liquid chromatography (HPLC) was 
performed using a Waters 2525 pump with 2487 dual wavelength detector and 
2767 sample manager. Columns were Waters C18 OBD 51m, either 50 x 100mm 
Xbridge or 30 x 100 mm Sunfire. NMR spectra were recorded on a Bruker AV400 
(Avance 400 MHz) or AV600 (Avance 600 MHz) instruments. Analytical LC-MS 
was conducted using an Agilent 1100 series with UV detection at 214nm and 
254nm, and an electrospray mode (ESI) coupled with a Waters ZQ single quad 
mass detector. One of two methods was used: (1) 311 of sample was injected on an 
inertisil C8 3cm x 5mm x 3m and eluted using a 5:95 to 95:5 acetonitrile:H,O 
(5mM ammonium formate) 2 min gradient; (2) 311 of sample was injected on an 
inertisil C8 3cm x 5mm x 31m and eluted using a 20:80 to5:95 acetonitrile:H,O 
(10mM ammonium formate) 2 min gradient. The purity of all tested compounds 
was determined by LC/ESI-MS data recorded using an Agilent 6220 mass spec- 
trometer with electrospray ionization source and Agilent 1200 liquid chroma- 
tography. The mass accuracy of the system has been found to be <5 ppm. HPLC 
separation was performed at 75 ml min! flow rate with the indicated gradient 
within 3.5 min with an initial hold of 10s. 10 mM ammonia hydroxide or 0.1M 
TFA was used as the modifier additive in the aqueous phase. All compounds were 
found to be >95% purity. 

SHP836 originated from a purchased chemical library included in the gen- 
eral Novartis screening chemical library. SHP836 is also known as GW286103 
(ref. 24). SHP043 was synthesized as previously described”>. 

6-(4-amino-4-methylpiperidin- 1 -yl)-3-(2,3-dichlorophenyl)pyrazin-2-amine 
(SHP099). A mixture of 3-bromo-6-chloropyrazine-2-amine (1.5 g, 7.2 mmol), 
(2,3-dichlorophenyl)boronic acid (1.37 g, 7.2 mmol), PdCl2(dppf). DCM 
adduct (294 mg, 0.36 mmol), and potassium phosphate (4.58 g, 21.59 mmol) in 
MeCN:H,0 (9:1, 15 ml) was stirred for 4h at 120°C. After cooling to room tem- 
perature, the reaction mixture was filtered through a pad of Celite followed by 
EtOAc wash. The solvent was removed under reduced pressure and the resulting 
residue was purified by silica chromatography (5 to 30% gradient of EtOAc in 
heptane) to give 6-chloro-3-(2,3-dichlorophenyl)pyrazin-2-amine (1.46 g, 
5.32 mmol) as yellow solid. 'H NMR (400 MHz, chloroform-d) 6 ppm 7.99-8.08 
(m, 1H), 7.62 (dd, J=7.78, 1.76 Hz, 1 H), 7.36-7.42 (m, 1H), 7.32-7.36 (m, 1H), 
4.69 (br s, 2H). !3C NMR (101 MHz, chloroform-d) éppm 151.58, 146.66, 136.56, 
136.30, 134.24, 132.13, 131.78, 131.56, 129.34, 128.32. HRMS calculated for 
CioH,ClsN3 (M+H)* 273.9706, found 273.9706. 

A mixture of 6-chloro-3-(2,3-dichlorophenyl)pyrazin-2-amine (125 mg, 
0.455 mmol), tert-butyl (4-methylpiperidin-4-yl)carbamate (195 mg, 
0.911 mmol), and potassium phosphate (97 mg, 0.455 mmol) in NMP (1 ml) 
was stirred for 36h at 140°C. After cooling to room temperature, the mixture was 
poured into a separation funnel containing saturated aqueous NH,Cl and it 
was extracted with EtOAc (3 x 5 ml). The combined organic phases were dried 
over MgSO,, filtered and the solvents were removed under reduced pressure. The 
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resulting residue was by silica chromatography (5 to 30% gradient of EtOAc in 
heptane) to give tert-butyl (1-(6-amino-5-(2,3-dichlorophenyl)pyrazin-2-yl)- 
4-methylpiperidin-4-yl)carbamate (113 mg, 0.250 mmol) as yellow solid. 'H 
NMR (400 MHz, chloroform-d) 6 ppm 7.54 (s, 1H), 7.43 (dd, J = 7.78, 2.01 Hz, 
1H), 7.16-7.29 (m, 2H), 4.36 (br s, 1H), 4.17 (s, 2H), 3.80 (dt, J= 13.68, 4.33 Hz, 
2H), 3.18-3.31 (m, 2H), 2.03 (br d, J= 13.30 Hz, 2H), 1.59 (ddd, J= 13.87, 
10.23, 4.27 Hz, 2H), 1.35-1.42 (m, 9H), 1.32-1.35 (m, 3H). ®C NMR (101 MHz, 
chloroform-d) 6 ppm 154.47, 153.58, 149.85, 138.65, 133.72, 132.40, 130.33, 
130.11, 127.89, 125.61, 119.19, 79.23, 50.57, 40.60 (x2), 35.83 (x2), 28.46 
(<3), 28.21. HRMS calculated for C);}H gCl,N;O2 (M+H)* 454.1591, found 
454.1591. 

A solution of tert-butyl (1-(6-amino-5-(2,3-dichlorophenyl)pyrazin-2-yl)- 

4-methylpiperidin-4-yl)carbamate (113 mg, 0.250 mmol) in THF:H,O (4:1, 
2.5 ml) was treated with HCl (4M in dioxane, 23011, 0.928 mmol). The resulting 
mixture was stirred for 2 h at 140°C. After cooling to room temperature, the 
volatiles were removed under reduced pressure, and the resulting residue was 
diluted with EtOAc (10 ml), H.O (10 ml). The phases were separated and the 
aqueous was further extracted with EtOAc (2 x 5 ml). The combined organic 
phases were discarded; the aqueous phase was basified to pH 9 with NaOH 2M, 
and extracted with EtOAc (3 x 10 mL). The combined organic phases were dried 
over MgSO,, filtered and the solvent was removed under reduced pressure to 
afford 6-(4-amino-4-methylpiperidin- 1-yl)-3-(2,3-dichlorophenyl)pyrazin-2- 
amine (84mg, 0.238 mmol) asa yellow solid. 'H NMR (400 MHz, methanol-d,) 
Sppm 7.61 (dd, J=7.91, 1.63 Hz, 1H) 7.47 (s, 1H) 7.40 (t, J= 7.78 Hz, 1H) 7.34 
(dd, J=7.65, 1.63 Hz, 1H) 3.78 (ddd, J= 13.43, 7.15, 4.27 Hz, 2H) 3.50-3.64 (m, 
2H) 1.55-1.75 (m, 4H) 1.25 (s, 3 H). 8C NMR (101 MHz, methanol-d,) 6ppm 
155.42, 152.89, 139.87, 134.55, 133.90, 131.60, 131.48, 129.24, 125.78, 117.54, 
54.84, 42.18 (x2), 39.40 (x2), 27.55. HRMS calculated for Cjs5H29Cl,N (M+H)* 
352.1096, found 352.1099. 
Crystallization and structure determination. Sitting drop vapour diffusion 
method was used for crystallization, with the crystallization well containing 17% 
PEG 3350 and 200 mM ammonium phosphate and a drop with a 1:1 volume of 
SHP2 protein and crystallization solution. Crystals were formed within five days, 
and subsequently soaked in the crystallization solution with 2.5mM SHP099. 
This was followed by cryoprotection using the crystallization solution with the 
addition of 20% glycerol and 1 mM of compound 1, followed by flash freezing 
directly into liquid nitrogen. 

Diffraction data for the SHP2-SHP099 complex were collected on a Dectris 
Pilatus 6M Detector at beamline 17ID (IMCA-CAT) at the Advanced Photon 
Source at Argonne National Laboratories. The data were measured from a 
single crystal maintained at 100 K at a wavelength of 1 A, and the reflections were 
indexed, integrated, and scaled using XDS*°. The space group of the complex 
was P2, with two molecules in the asymmetric unit. The structure was deter- 
mined with Fourier methods, using the SHP2 apo structure’” (PDB accession 
2SHP) with all waters removed. Structure determination was achieved through 
iterative rounds of positional refinement and model building using BUSTER” 
and COOT’s, yielding the published SHP2-SHP099 binary complex struc- 
ture (PDB accession number 5EHR). Individual B-factors were refined using 
an overall anisotropic B-factor refinement along with bulk solvent correction. 
The solvent, phosphate ions, and inhibitor were built into the density in later 
rounds of the refinement. Data collection and refinement statistics are shown in 
Extended Data Table 4. 

Isothermal titration calorimetry. The binding of SHP099 was studied by iso- 
thermal titration calorimetry (ITC) using the Auto iTC-200 calorimeter from 
Malvern Instruments. SHP2 was dialysed and SHP099 was dissolved into the 
identical buffer composed of 25 mM Hepes (pH 7.5), 100 mM NaCl, and 0.25 mM 
TCEP with 2% DMSO. The titration was performed at 25°C by injecting 2.5 il 
aliquots of SHP099 into the calorimetric cell (~200 11) containing the protein 
at a concentration of 55|1.M. The concentration of SHP099 in the syringe was 
450 1M. The heat evolved upon each injection was obtained from the integral of 
the calorimetric signal. The individual heats were plotted against the molar ratio, 
and the enthalpy change (AH) and association constant (K, = 1/Ka) were obtained 
by nonlinear regression of the data. 

p-ERK cellular assay. p-ERK cellular assay was using the AlphaScreen SureFire 
Phospho-ERK 1/2 Kit (PerkinElmer): A2058, KYSE520 or MDA-MB-468 
cells (30,000 cells per well) were grown in 96-well plate culture overnight and 
treated with SHP099 at concentrations of 20, 6.6, 2.2, 0.74, 0.24,0.08, 0.027 1M 
for 2h at 37°C. Incubations were terminated by addition of 30 1] of lysis buffer 
(PerkinElmer) supplied with the SureFire phospho-extracellular signal-regulated 
kinase (p-ERK) assay kit (PerkinElmer). Samples were processed according to the 
manufacturer’s directions. The fluorescence signal from pERK was measured in 
duplicate using a 2101 multi-label reader (PerkinElmer EnVision). The percentage 
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of inhibition was normalized by the total ERK signal and compared with the 
DMSO vehicle control. 

Colony formation assay and cell proliferation assay. KYSE520, MDA-MB-468, 
A2058, Sum52, KatolII cells (1500 cells per well) were plated onto 24-well plates 
in 3001 medium (RPMI-1640 containing 10% FBS, Lonza). For drug treatment, 
SHP099 were added at various concentrations (10, 5, 2.5, 1.25,1M) 24h and 5 days 
after cell plating. At day 11, colonies were stained with 0.2% crystal violet (MP 
Biomedicals) and subsequently dissolved in 20% acetic acid for quantitation using 
a Spectramax reader (Thermo Scientific). In cell proliferation assay, KYSE520, 
A2058 and colorectal cancer cells (1500 cells per well) were plated onto 96-well 
plates in 10011 medium (RPMI-1640 containing 10% FBS, Lonza) and treated 
with SHP099 and/or lapatinib concentration varying from 0.0 to 20.25 1M. 
At day 5, 5011 CellTiter-Glo reagent (Promega) was added, and the luminescent 
signal was determined according to the supplier’s instruction (Promega). Method 
of profiling SHP099 in the haematopoietic cancer cell panels were described 
previously!°, Cells were treated using SHP099 concentration varying from 0.0 to 
301M. Cellular viability was measured using CellTiter-Glo at day 3. 

Western blotting. Cells were lysed on ice for 30 min with CST lysis buffer (Cell 
Signaling) containing phosSTOP (Roche). Cell lysates were centrifuged at 4°C 
for 15 min with a microfuge. Protein concentrations of cell lysate supernatants 
were measured. Cell lysate supernatants of equal-amount proteins were used for 
immunoblotting. The following antibodies were used: SHP2 (Santa Cruz SC-280), 
pERK (CST #43778), ERK (Santa Cruz SC-93), RAS (CST#3965S), pAKT (CST 
#4060S), GAPDH (CST #21188). 

Tumour xenograft experiments and tissue-sample preparations. All animal 
studies were carried out according to the Novartis Guide for the Care and Use 
of Laboratory Animals. Cell lines were confirmed to be devoid of mycoplasma 
and mouse viruses before use. Sample sizes were determined roughly on the basis 
of a power analysis using historical internal xenograft tumour volume data and 
anti-tumour responses. In the efficacy studies, animals were randomly assigned 
to treatment groups by an algorithm that moves animals around to achieve the 
best case distribution to assure that each treatment group has similar mean 
tumour burden and standard deviation. Female athymic nude mice (9-12 weeks 
of age) were inoculated subcutaneously (3 x 10° cells in a suspension containing 
50% phenol red-free matrigel (BD Biosciences) in Hank’s balanced salt solution) 
with parental KYSE520 cells or KYSE520 cells stably expressing dox-inducible 
control non-targeting shRNA or distinct PTPN11-targeting shRNA. For phar- 
macokinetic/pharmacodynamics studies, mice were administered a single dose 
of vehicle control, erlotinib, or SHP099 by oral gavage once tumours reached 
roughly 500 mm%. Mice were subsequently killed at predetermined time points 
following a single dose of compound, at which point plasma and xenograft frag- 
ments were collected for determination of SHP099 concentrations and p-ERK 
modulation, respectively. For efficacy studies, xenograft tumours were measured 
twice weekly by calipering in two dimensions. Once tumours reached roughly 
200 mm’, mice were randomly assigned to treatment groups. For the shRNA 
study, on day 10 after cell line implantation, mice were assigned to receive either 
vehicle diet (standard diet) or dox-supplemented diet (Mod LabDiet 5053, 
400 p.p.m. dox) for the duration of the study. For the efficacy study, on day 10 
after cell line implantation, mice were assigned to receive either vehicle, SHP099 
(100 mg per kg daily), or erlotinib (80 mg per kg daily) by oral gavage. In both 
efficacy studies, tumour volume and mouse body weight was assessed twice 
weekly. To assess MAPK pathway modulation in xenograft protein lysates, total 
and phospho ERK1/2 was assessed using a commercially available kit (Meso 
Scale Discovery catalogue number K15107D). The assay was conducted as rec- 
ommended by Meso Scale Discovery with the exception that protein lysate was 
incubated overnight. The development of the patient-derived AML xenograft 
model in mice and study design has been previously described”’. An additional 
group of mice (n= 7) was added to the study on day 35 after tumour implantation 
and treated with SHP099 (75 mg per kg daily) for 34 days. At the end of the study 
(69 days after tumour implantation), mice were euthanized, and spleen weights 
of individual mice were recorded. In all cases, no data or animals were excluded 
and results are expressed as mean and standard error of the mean. No further 
statistical analysis was performed. 

Pharmacokinetics. Plasma samples were precipitated and diluted with acetoni- 
trile containing internal standard and prepared for LC-MS/MS. An aliquot (201) 
of each sample was injected into the API4000 LC-MS/MS system for analysis, 
and transitions of 352.05 Amu (Q1) and 267.10 amu (Q3) were monitored. All 
pharmacokinetic parameters were derived from concentration-time data by non- 
compartmental analyses. Pharmacokinetic parameters were calculated using the 
computer program WinNonlin (Version 6.4) purchased from Certara Company. 
Results are expressed as mean and standard error of the mean. No further statis- 
tical analysis was performed. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | SHP2 depletion inhibits the growth of 
RTK-amplified cancer cells. a, Cells expressing dox-inducible SHP2 
shRNA in various RTK-amplified cancer cells were generated including 
SUM52 (FGFR2), KATOIII (FGFR2), MDA-MB-468, KYSE520 (EGFR), 
NCI-H2190 (HER2), NCI-H2228 (EML4-ALK). b, Stable clones of 
MDA-MB-231 (KRASS}°) and A2058 BRAPY®) cancer cells were 
established as controls. Cells were treated with dox, and colony formation 
was measured after 11 days by crystal violet staining. c, Western blot 
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showing the expression of SHP2, p-ERK and ERK in the presence (+) or 
absence (—) of dox in MDA-MB-468 SHP2-depleted cells stably expressing 
either GFP, wild-type HA-SHP2 or HA-SHP2“°"S. d, Western blot of 
SHP2, p-ERK and ERK in the presence (+) or absence (—) of dox in 
SHP2-depleted SUMS52 cells expressing vector control or HA-KRAS®Y, 
In c and d, dox treatment induces depletion of endogenous SHP2 protein 
and simultaneously expression of the exogenous proteins GFP, wild-type 
HA-SHP2, HA-SHP2“*"S or HA-KRAS°?Y, 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Phosphatase activity is required for cancer variant re-expression perform using dox treatment. Colony formation 
growth. a, Western blot of SHP2, p-ERK and ERK in SHP2-depleted was monitored after 11 days with crystal violet staining. c, Phosphatase 
SUM5S2 cells stably expressing vehicle, wild-type SHP2 or HA-SHP2“", activity of SHP2-depleted SUMS2 cells stably expressing HA-SHP2 or 
Note, four lanes corresponding to an unrelated study were removed from HA-SHP2“°°S, Cells were treated with dox for 3 days. SHP2 protein 
the image. All lanes originated from the same gel at the same exposure. was immunoprecipitated from cell lysates and phosphatase activity was 
b, Colony formation of SHP2-depleted SUM52 cells stably expressing measured using DiFMUP assay. Data are presented as mean + s.d. (n= 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Thermodynamic characterization of the superimposition. Central tunnel is significantly larger in SHP1 owing to a 
SHP099-SHP2 binding complex, comparison of SHP2 and SHP1’s change in orientation of the C-SH2 domain. This change repositions the 
allosteric pocket and characterization of SHP099-resistant SHP2 linker between the two SH2 domains removing several key interactions, 
mutants. a, Isothermal titration calorimetry of SHP099 binding to SHP2. highlighted by residue Arg109 in SHP1 and by Arg111 in SHP2 (equivalent 
SHP099 binds stoichiometrically to SHP2 with a dissociation constant residues). e, Biochemical activity of wild-type SHP2, SHP22257! and 
measured at 73 + 15nM. b, Structural differences in the central tunnel SHP2753M/Q257L_ SHP2 activity was determined using DiFMUP in the 
between SHP1 and SHP2. Ribbon representation of SHP2 (multi-colour) presence of various concentrations of 2P-IRS-1. Data points along the line 
and SHP1 (grey) X-ray structures in the closed conformation. The PTP represent the mean of two replicate values. SHP2@°”" and SHP21293M/Q257L 
(tan) and N-SH2 (green) domain overlay well (1.m.s.d. < 1.5 A), however retain activity regulation and 2P-IRS-1 activation potential comparable 
the C-SH2 (blue) domain has a significantly different orientation. to wild-type SHP2 but are 18- and <1,000-fold less sensitive to SHP099 


c, Surface representation of SHP2-SHP099 co-crystal structure. d, Surface —_ inhibition. 
representation of SHP1 with SHP099 modelled on the basis of the SHP2 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Cellular activity of SHP099. a, Western blot of 
SHP2, p-ERK, ERK and p-AKT from KYSE520, MDA-MB-468 or A2058 
cells treated with SHP099 (1, 3, 101M). Note, three lanes corresponding 
to an unrelated study were removed from the image. All lanes originated 
from the same gel at the same exposure. b, Colony formation of 
KYSE520, MDA-MB-468, and A2058 in the presence of SHP099. Colony 
formation was measured after 11 days of SHP099 treatment by crystal 
violet staining. c, SHP099 inhibitory activity against cell lines KYSE520 
(EGFR-amplified), MV-411(FLT3-ITD), MOLM-13 (FLT3-ITD), Kasumi 


10 


0.1 1 
Lapatinib IC59 (uM) 


(c-Kit altered) and negative control A2058 (BRAFY°*) treated with 
SHP099 concentration varying from 0.0046 to 20 j1M. Cellular viability 
was measured using CellTiter-Glo. Data presented as mean +s.d. 

(n= 3). d, Comparison of SHP099 activity with Lapatinib in a panel of 
26 colorectal cell lines. SHP099 sensitivity correlates with sensitivity to 
Lapatinib, a potent tyrosine kinase inhibitor against Her1/2 and EGER. 
RAS- and BRAF-mutated cell lines are shown in blue. Cellular viability 
was measured using CellTiter-Glo. The corresponding data and cell line 
genotypes are included in Supplementary Information Table 2. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | SHP2 depletion or inhibition by SHP099 SHP099 (100 mg per kg daily), erlotinib (80 mg per kg daily) or vehicle 
assessed in in vivo xenograft models. a, Western blot of SHP2 and for 14 consecutive days. Data are presented as treatment mean + s.e.m. 


GAPDH in KYSE520 xenograft lysates following 14 days of dox treatment (n=7). e, Body weight of mice bearing orthotopic primary tumour 
(+). b, Response of p-ERK in tumour xenograft lysates following 14 days derived xenografts and administered an oral gavage of SHP099 at 75 mg 


of dox treatment. c, Antitumour efficacy of SHP099 administered orally per kg daily. Data are presented as treatment mean +s.e.m. (n= 7). f, The 
for 14 consecutive days at the doses and schedules indicated. Data are mouse spleen weight measurement of mice bearing the orthotopic AML 
plotted as the treatment mean + s.e.m. (n= 9). d, Body weight of mice xenograft model following 34 days of once-daily dosing with SHP099 at 
bearing subcutaneous KYSE520 xenografts and administered either 75 mg per kg. Data are presented as treatment mean + s.e.m. (n =7). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Selectivity profiling of SHPO99 in phosphatase enzyme panel 


Native phosphatase 
Eurofins sequence present in 
Phosphatase Species recombinant protein | ICs0, uM 
CD45(h) Human 598-end >100 
DUSP22(h) Human Full length >100 
HePTP(h) Human 22-end >100 
LMPTP-A(h) Human Full length; Q106R >100 
LMPTP-B(h) Human Full length >100 
MKP5(h) Human 320-end >100 
PP1a(h) Human Full length >100 
PP2A\(h) Human Native enzyme >100 
PP5(h) Human Full length >100 
PTPb(h) Human 1643-end >100 
PTP-1B(h) Human 1-321 >100 
PTP MEG1(h) Human 423-end >100 
PTP MEG2(h) Human 283-end >100 
PTPN22(h) Human 1-312 >100 
RPTPm(h) Human 879-1184 >100 
SHP-1(h) Human Full length >100 
SHP-2(h) Human 230-545 >100 
TCPTP(h) Human 1-341 >100 
TMDP(h) Human Full length >100 
VHR(h) Human Full length >100 
YopH(Yersinia) Yersinia Full length; R211A >100 


Assay was performed using PhosphataseProfiler at Eurofins. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Selectivity profiling of SHPO99 in kinase enzyme panel 


Kinases IC eq, WM Kinases ICeq, WM 
CE ABL1 (64-515) nonphos v2 >10 CE MAPK‘ >10 
CE ACVR1 (172-499) >10 CE MAPK10 >10 
CE AKT1 >10 CE MAPK14 >10 
CE ALK (1066-1459) >10 CE MAPKAPK2 >10 
CE AURKA >10 CE MAPKAPK5 (2-472) >10 
CE BTK >10 CE MET (956-1390) >10 
CE CAMK2D >10 CE MKNK‘1 >10 
CE CDK1B >10 CE MKNK2 >10 
CE CDK2A >10 CE PAK2 >10 

CE PDGFRa 
CE CDK4D1 >10 (551-V561D-1089) >10 
CE CSK >10 CE PDPK1 >10 
CE CSNK1G3 (35-362) >10 CE PIM2 >10 
CE EGFR (668-1210) >10 CE PKN1 >10 
CE EPHB4 (566-987) >10 CE PKN2 >10 
CE ERBB4 (673-1308) >10 CE PLK1 >10 
CE FGFR1 (407-822) >10 CE PRKACA >10 
CE FGFR2 (406-821) 9.7 CE PRKCA >10 
CE FGFR3 (411-806) >10 CE PRKCQ >10 
CE FGFR3 (411-K650E-806) >10 CE RET (658-1072) >10 
CE FGFR4 (388-802) >10 CE ROCK2 (6-553) >10 
CE FLT3 (563-D835Y-993) >10 CE RPS6KB1 (1-421) >10 
CE GSK3B 9.9 CE SRC (1-535) >10 
CE INSR (871-1343) >10 CE STK17B >10 
CE IRAK1 (184-712) >10 CE SYK (2-635) nonphos | >10 
CE IRAK4 (1-460) >10 CE WNK1 (2-491) >10 
CE JAK1 (866-1154) >10 CE ZAP70 >10 
CE JAK2 (808-1132) >10 ADP-FRET PIK3CD >10 
CE KDR (807-1356) >10 ADP-FRET PIK3CG >10 
ATP-binding MTOR(1360- 

CE KIT (544-976) >10 2549) >10 
CE LCK (1-508) >10 KGlo PIK3C3 >10 
CE LYN (1-512) >10 KGlo PIK3CA >10 

CE MAP3K8 (30-404) >10 KGlo PIK3CB >10 
CE MAP4K4 >10 KGlo PIK4CB >10 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Preclinical safety pharmacology off-target activity panel 


ACs0 (uM) 

ASSAY Antagonism Agonism 
5HT2C >30 N/A 
Adi >30 N/A 
Ad2A >30 N/A 
Ad3 >30 N/A 
alpha2B >30 N/A 
alpha2C >30 N/A 
beta1 >30 N/A 
AT1 >30 N/A 
CCKa >30 N/A 
D2 >30 N/A 
D3 >30 N/A 
ETa >30 N/A 
GHS >30 N/A 
H1 >30 N/A 
H3 >30 N/A 
MC3 >30 N/A 
h Motilin >30 N/A 
M1 >30 N/A 
M3 >30 N/A 
op-delta >30 N/A 
op-mu >30 N/A 
hr Via >30 N/A 
Nic(ns) >30 N/A 
5HT3 6.7 N/A 
AdT >30 N/A 
DAT >30 N/A 
NET >30 N/A 
5SHTT >30 N/A 
COX-1 >30 N/A 
COX-2 14 N/A 
MAO-A >30 N/A 
h PDE3 >30 N/A 
5HT1A > 30 > 30 
5HT2A > 30 > 30 
5HT2B > 30 > 30 
Alpha 1A > 30 > 30 
Alpha 2A > 30 > 30 
Beta2 > 30 N/A 
CB1 > 30 > 30 
D1 > 30 N/A 
GABAA > 30 > 30 
M2 > 30 > 30 
rrAR > 30 N/A 
ERalpha 12 >10 
GR > 30 > 30 
PPARg > 30 > 30 
PR-B > 30 > 30 
PXR > 30 > 30 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Crystallographic Data and Refinement Statistics 


Parameters 


SHP2/SHP099 complex 


Space group 

Unit Cell (A) 
Resolution range (A) 
Total observations 
Unique reflections 
Completeness (%)? 
Multiplicity 

<I/o(I) >? 

Rmerge®? 

Reryst! Riree® 

Protein atoms 
Heterogen atoms 
Solvent molecules 
Average B-factor (A?) 
R.m.s.d. bond lengths (A) 


R.m.s.d. bond angle (°) 


Ramachandran Plot (%) 
Favored 
Allowed 
Outliers 


P21 

a=46.19, b=213.79, c=55.89 
24.89 — 1.70 (1.74 — 1.70) 
371305 

114992 

97.8 (87.3) 

3.2 (2.4) 

17.5 (2.4) 

0.034 (0.373) 
0.195/0.221 (0.235/0.257) 
7768 

76 


"Numbers in parentheses are for the highest resolution shell. 
Rmerge = Z\lh-— </p>|/Z/, over all h, where /,, is the intensity of reflection h. 


Reryst AN Riree = D||Fo| — |Fe||/E|Fo|, where F, and F, are observed and calculated amplitudes, respectively. Riree was calculated using 5% of data excluded from the refinement. 
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Inflammasome-activated gasdermin D causes 
pyroptosis by forming membrane pores 


Xing Liu)?*, Zhibin Zhang!*, Jianbin Ruan!**, Youdong Pan‘, Venkat Giri Magupalli!*, Hao Wu!’ & Judy Lieberman! 


Inflammatory caspases (caspases 1, 4, 5 and 11) are activated 
in response to microbial infection and danger signals. When 
activated, they cleave mouse and human gasdermin D (GSDMD) 
after Asp276 and Asp275, respectively, to generate an N-terminal 
cleavage product (GSDMD-NT) that triggers inflammatory 
death (pyroptosis) and release of inflammatory cytokines such 
as interleukin-18'”. Cleavage removes the C-terminal fragment 
(GSDMD-CT), which is thought to fold back on GSDMD-NT to 
inhibit its activation. However, how GSDMD-NT causes cell death 
is unknown. Here we show that GSDMD-NT oligomerizes in 
membranes to form pores that are visible by electron microscopy. 
GSDMD-NT binds to phosphatidylinositol phosphates and 
phosphatidylserine (restricted to the cell membrane inner leaflet) 
and cardiolipin (present in the inner and outer leaflets of bacterial 
membranes). Mutation of four evolutionarily conserved basic 
residues blocks GIDMD-NT oligomerization, membrane binding, 
pore formation and pyroptosis. Because of its lipid-binding 
preferences, GSDMD-NT kills from within the cell, but does not 
harm neighbouring mammalian cells when it is released during 
pyroptosis. GIDMD-NT also kills cell-free bacteria in vitro and 
may have a direct bactericidal effect within the cytosol of host cells, 
but the importance of direct bacterial killing in controlling in vivo 
infection remains to be determined. 

We hypothesized that GIDMD-NT might form pores that per- 
meabilize mammalian membranes during pyroptosis. To examine 
whether GIDMD-NT oligomerizes, we expressed Flag-tagged mouse 
GSDMD-NT or GSDMD in HEK293T cells and analysed the lysates 
by SDS-PAGE and Flag-immunoblot (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 
Under non-reducing conditions, GIDMD-NT migrated as both an 
~30kDa monomer and >250kDa multimer. The multimeric band 
disappeared under reducing conditions, suggesting that GGDMD-NT 
oligomerization requires disulfide-cross-linking. Flag-GSDMD 
migrated mostly as a monomer, but a dimeric band was also formed 
when reactive sulfhydryl groups were not blocked, suggesting that these 
dimers formed during lysis. When the same cell lysates were analysed 
by native gel electrophoresis, high molecular weight oligomers were 
visualized selectively in cells transfected with Flag-GSDMD-NT 
(Fig. 1a). To confirm the association of multiple GIDMD-NT sub- 
units in the oligomer, we transfected HEK293T cells with Flag- and 
haemagglutinin (HA)-tagged GSDMD-NT. Immunoprecipitation with 
either anti-Flag (Fig. 1b) or anti-HA (Extended Data Fig. 1c) antibodies 
pulled down both tagged species, confirming that GIDMD-NT self- 
associates and might form homo-oligomers. When the co-immuno- 
precipitation was repeated in cells transfected with Flag-GSDMD-NT, 
Flag-GSDMD-CT, and/or GIDMD-CT-MYC, the two species of 
GSDMD-CT did not co-precipitate, but Flag-GSDMD-NT associated 
with MYC-tagged GSDMD-CT (Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

Ectopic caspase-11 expression triggers pyroptosis in GSDMD- 
expressing cells’. To determine whether caspase-11 activates GIDMD 


2 


cleavage and oligomerization, we co-transfected HEK293T cells, which 
do not express GSDMD, with plasmids encoding Flag-GSDMD and 
wild-type or enzymatically dead (C254A) caspase-11. We analysed 
cell death by measuring lactate dehydrogenase release and GIDMD 
oligomerization using SDS-PAGE and immunoblot, probed for Flag 
and caspase-11 (Fig. 1c). 60% of Flag-GSDMD-expressing cells co- 
expressing wild-type, but not mutant, caspase-11 were killed (Extended 
Data Fig. le). Only wild-type caspase-11 generated GIDMD-NT and 
its oligomer. Similar results were obtained when immortalized mouse 
bone-marrow-derived macrophages (iB MDMs) stably expressing Flag- 
GSDMD were electroporated with lipopolysaccharide (LPS) to activate 
caspase-11 (ref. 4; Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 1f). Thus caspase-11 
cleaves GSDMD, causing GSDMD-NT oligomerization and pyroptosis. 

We hypothesized that GIDMD-NT oligomers form cell membrane 
pores that kill cells. Pore-forming proteins often use positively charged 
amphipathic structures for membrane insertion* ’. To identify potential 
functional pore domains, we searched for evolutionarily conserved, 
positively charged residues in GSDMD-NT, comparing the sequences of 
six mammalian species using the Clustal Omega and SOPMA secondary 
structure prediction server®. A cluster of four such residues occurs 
in a pair of predicted amphipathic a-helices (mouse Arg138, Lys146, 
Arg152, Arg154) (Fig. le, upper panel). Because of their possible 
importance, we engineered mutant forms of mouse Flag-GSDMD-NT 
containing 2, 3 or 4 Arg or Lys to Ala mutations of these residues. 
These changes were not predicted to affect the secondary structure 
(Fig. le, lower panel), which was verified by showing that the melt- 
ing temperatures of wild-type and 4 Ala (4A)-mutated GIDMD-NT 
were similar (46.8°C and 45.6°C, respectively). We also generated a 
mutant protein in which Arg138 was mutated to Ser. We determined 
whether these mutations interfere with oligomerization and pyroptosis 
in HEK293T cells ectopically expressing GSDMD, wild-type or mutated 
GSDMD-NT (Fig. 1f, g). As expected, wild-type GIDMD-NT, but not 
GSDMD, triggered both pyroptosis and GIDMD-NT oligomerization. 
Mutation of all four basic residues completely blocked both pyroptosis 
and oligomerization, whereas mutations of two or three of the residues 
resulted in partial blocking. Ectopic Flag- and HA-tagged GSDMD-NT 
4A also did not co-immunoprecipitate (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Ala 
mutations of other conserved basic residues (Lys204, Lys205, Lys237, 
Arg239), alone or combined with mutations in nonconserved basic 
residues (Arg248, Lys 249) that were not within predicted amphipathic 
structures, did not affect pyroptosis (Extended Data Fig. 2b, data not 
shown). Oligomerization and cell death were correlated, suggesting that 
GSDMD-NT oligomers were responsible for pyroptosis. 

To verify that the 4A mutation inactivates pyroptosis, we knocked 
down Gsdmd in iBMDMs and assessed whether wild-type or 
4A-mutant GSDMD restored LPS-transfection-induced pyroptosis 
(Fig. 1h, Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). Gsdmd knockdown strongly inhib- 
ited pyroptosis, which was restored by ectopic expression of small inter- 
fering RNA (siRNA)-resistant wild-type, but not 4A mutant, Gsdmd. 


1Program in Cellular and Molecular Medicine, Boston Children’s Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, USA. Department of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, 
USA. Department of Biological Chemistry and Molecular Pharmacology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, USA. Department of Dermatology and Harvard Skin Disease 


Research Center, Brigham and Women’s Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, USA. 
*These authors contributed equally to this work. 
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Figure 1 | GSDMD-NT forms oligomers, disrupted by mutation of 
four positively charged residues. a, HEK293T cells, transfected with 
indicated plasmids, lysed under non-reducing conditions, were resolved 
on a native gel, immunoblotted for Flag. b, Flag immunoprecipitation of 
lysates of HEK293T cells, transfected with HA-GSDMD-NT and/or Flag- 
GSDMD-NT, were analysed by immunoblot. c, HEK293T cells, transiently 
transfected with indicated plasmids, were assessed 16h after transfection 
for oligomer formation by Flag immunoblot of non-reducing (left) or 
reducing (right) gels. The reducing gel was also blotted for caspase-11. 

d, iBMDMs expressing Flag-GSDMD were electroporated with 
phosphate-buffered solution (PBS), LPS or Pam3CSK4 and analysed 2h 
later by Flag immunoblot. e, The cluster of four evolutionarily conserved, 
positively charged amino acids (red and underlined) in GIDMD-NT were 
mutated to Ala. Secondary structures of the wild-type and 4A-mutated 
mouse GSDMD fragment were predicted using the SOPMA algorithm. 

h, helix; e, sheet; t, turn; c, coil. f, g, Mutations of mouse GIDMD-NT 


Because GSIDMD-NT oligomerization was inhibited by reducing 
agents, we also mutated the six Cys residues in the mouse protein and 
analysed oligomerization in transfected cells. Mutations of Cys39 or 
Cys192 impaired oligomerization, suggesting that intramolecular 
or intermolecular disulfide bonds between these residues are critical 
for oligomerization (Extended Data Fig. 2e). 

If GIDMD-NT forms plasma membrane pores, it should relocalize 
to the cell membrane after caspase activation. To assess membrane 
localization, we lysed cells co-transfected with wild-type or 4A Flag- 
GSDMD and wild-type or C254A caspase-11 in the detergent Triton 
X-114 to separate cytosolic proteins in the aqueous phase from mem- 
brane-associated proteins in the detergent phase? (Fig. 2a, b). A cleavage 
fragment that migrated in the same way as Flag-GSDMD-NT was only 
produced in cells transfected with wild-type caspase-11. Wild-type and 
4A Flag-GSDMD-NT were detected in the aqueous phase, but only 
wild-type Flag-GSDMD-NT partitioned into the detergent phase and 
associated with cell membranes. 

To determine with which membrane GSDMD-NT associates, we 
fractionated the post-nuclear supernatant of HEK293T cells, trans- 
fected with Flag-GSDMD, or wild-type or 44 GSDMD-NT expres- 
sion plasmids, into cytosolic (S100), heavy membrane (P7), light 
membrane (P20) and insoluble cytoplasmic fractions (P100) (Fig. 2c). 
Flag-GSDMD and 4A GSDMD-NT were solely in the $100 fraction, 
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block GSDMD-NT-mediated pyroptosis (f) and oligomerization (g). 
The first to fourth amino acids (R138/K146/R152/R154) were mutated to 
Ala. The mutated residues are indicated, i.e. in NT4A, all 4 residues are 
mutated; in NT 3, 4A, the 3rd and 4th residues are mutated. In NT1S3A, 
R138 was mutated to Ser, the other three residues were mutated to Ala. 
FL, full-length GSDMD; NT, GSDMD-NT. HEK293T cells, transfected 
with wild-type (WT) or mutated GSDMD-NT, were analysed 18h later 
for cell death (CytoTox96 assay) and GSDMD oligomerization (Flag 
immunoblot). GIDMD-NT monomer and oligomer are indicated. 

h, iBMDMs, co-transfected with control or Gsdmd siRNA and the indicated 
siRNA-resistant Gsdmd expression plasmids, were electroporated with 
LPS. The number of surviving cells was determined by CellTiter-Glo 
assay 2.5h later. Mean +s.d. of three technical replicates from one of 
three independent experiments are shown (f, h). Statistical differences 
are relative to Flag-GSDMD-NT-expressing samples (f). **P < 0.01 
(two-tailed t-test). NS, not significant; unt., not transfected with LPS. 


but Flag-GSDMD-NT fractionated with both the $100 and heavy 
membrane P7 fraction, which contains plasma-membrane fragments 
and mitochondria. When HEK293T cells, transfected to express Flag- 
GSDMD-NT, were separated into soluble and membrane fractions 
and analysed by immunoblot, the cytosolic fraction contained mostly 
monomeric Flag-GSDMD-NT, whereas the membrane fraction only 
contained the high molecular weight oligomer (Fig. 2d). We used 
confocal immunofluorescence microscopy to visualize the cellular 
distribution of transiently expressed Flag-tagged GSDMD and 
wild-type and 4A-mutant GSDMD-NT (Fig. 2e, f). Flag-GSDMD and 
oligomerization-defective 4A Flag-GSDMD-NT stained the cytosol dif- 
fusely, but Flag-GSDMD-NT concentrated on the plasma membrane. 
Thus, GSDMD-NT oligomerizes in the plaama membrane during 
pyroptosis. 

Lipid binding influences which membranes pore-forming 
proteins permeabilize. To identify which lipids GIDMD-NT binds, we 
incubated recombinant GDMD, GSDMD-NT, GSDMD-CT and 4A 
GSDMD-NT and the cytotoxic lymphocyte pore-forming proteins, 
perforin and granulysin, with membranes dotted with different lipids 
(Fig. 3a, b). Perforin permeabilizes mammalian membranes, whereas 
granulysin preferentially permeabilizes microbial membranes’. 
Consistent with our previous results, GIDMD, GSDMD-CT and 4A 
GSDMD-NT did not bind to any lipid. GIDMD-NT bound most 
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Figure 2 | GSDMD-NT localizes to the plasma membrane. a, b, Lysates 
of HEK293T cells, transfected with indicated plasmids for 16h, were 
separated into aqueous and detergent phases using Triton X-114, and 
analysed by immunoblot probed for Flag, tubulin, or Nat/K*-ATPase al. 
c, HEK293T cells, transfected with indicated plasmids for 16h, were 
separated into P7 (heavy membrane), P20 (light membrane), P100 
(insoluble cytosol) and $100 (soluble cytosol) fractions and analysed by 
immunoblot with indicated antibodies. d, Soluble and crude membrane 
fractions of HEK293T cells, transfected to express Flag-GSDMD-NT, 
were analysed by immunoblot as indicated. e, f, Representative confocal 
microscopy images (e) and quantification (f) of distribution of ectopic 
Flag-GSDMD, Flag-GSDMD-NT and Flag-GSDMD-NT 4A (green) 

in HeLa cells co-stained with DAPI (blue). The ratio of cells with 
membrane versus cytosolic Flag staining was calculated by counting 10 
high-power fields for each sample in 5 independent experiments (f). 

**P < 0.0001 (paired t-test). Scale bar, 20 1m. Data are representative of 
three independent experiments (a-d). 


strongly to the mitochondrial and bacterial lipid, cardiolipin, and to 
the phosphatidylinositol phosphates (PIPs), PtdIns(4)P and PtdIns(4,5) 
P2, and less strongly to phosphatidic acid (PA) and phosphatidylserine 
(PS), which are all on the mammalian cell membrane inner leaflet!*"’, 
It did not bind to phosphatidylethanolamine (PE) or phosphatidyl- 
choline (PC), the major lipids on both plasma membrane leaflets. 
Cardiolipin in the mitochondrial inner membrane is inaccessible to 
the cytosol’*. This binding pattern suggests that GIDMS-NT may 
selectively bind to the plasma membrane from within and to bacterial 
membranes. The outer leaflet of endosome and phagosome membranes 
contains the same phospholipids as the plasma membrane inner leaflet, 
suggesting that GIDMD-NT may also bind to these organelles. In 
comparison, perforin bound to PE, but not PS, and the same PIPs as 
GSDMD-NT, consistent with its role in permeabilizing mammalian 
cell membranes from the outside; granulysin also bound to cardi- 
olipin, consistent with its role in microbial immunity. Mixed lineage 
kinase domain-like protein, the pore-forming protein activated during 
necroptosis, which binds to the inner leaflet of the cell membrane, has 
a similar binding pattern as GIDMD-NT?>®. 

To confirm lipid binding by GIDMD-NT, we measured wild-type 
and 4A-mutant GSDMD-NT binding and disruption of PE-PC 
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liposomes containing no added lipid or PtdIns(4)P, PtdIns(4,5)P2, PS 
or PA (Fig. 3c, d). 4A GSDMD-NT did not bind any of these liposomes, 
whereas wild-type GIDMD-NT bound to all of the liposomes con- 
taining the added phospholipids, but not to the PE-PC liposomes. To 
measure liposome leakage, PE-PC-PS liposomes were prepared that 
encapsulated Tb** ions. Alone, Tb** is weakly fluorescent, but fluo- 
resces strongly when bound to dipicolinic acid (DPA)'®. Fluorescence 
of PE-PC-PS liposomes in DPA-containing solutions sharply increased 
after adding wild-type, but not mutant, GIDMD-NT, indicating Tb?+ 
leakage. Similarly, PS-containing liposomes became leaky after incu- 
bation with caspase-11-treated GSDMD, but not after incubation with 
caspase-11 or GSDMD alone. Thus GSDMD-NT binds to liposomes 
containing PS or PIPs and disrupts them. The buffer used for these 
experiments is Ca‘t-free, suggesting that GIDMD-NT oligomeriza- 
tion, unlike perforin oligomerization, is Ca**-independent. 

We next used negative staining electron microscopy to visualize 
GSDMD-NT oligomers on PS-containing liposomes. Liposomes incu- 
bated with GSDMD and caspase-11 showed ruptured morphology, 
whereas those incubated with only GSDMD did not (Fig. 3e). The rup- 
tured liposomes were decorated with neck-like structures with ~30nm 
diameters at membrane openings, which may represent side views 
of GIDMD-NT pores. To visualize these potential pore-like struc- 
tures top-down, we used detergent to extract the reconstituted pores 
from liposomes and purified the proteins through a size-exclusion 
column before performing negative staining electron microscopy. 
Stable ring structures with ~15 nm inner and ~32 nm outer diame- 
ters were observed, but only when both caspase-11 and GSDMD were 
added (Fig. 3f). Cleaved interleukin-1(, released from cells undergoing 
pyroptosis”, has a diameter of ~4.5 nm (ref. 21) and could readily pass 
through these pores. 

Pyroptotic cells release cytosolic contents into the surrounding 
media**. We used Flag immunoblot to determine whether pyrop- 
totic HEK293T cells ectopically expressing Flag-GSDMD-NT release 
GSDMD-NT into the culture medium (Fig. 4a). Whereas ectopic Flag- 
GSDMD was only detected in the cell, Flag-GSDMD-NT was mostly 
detected in culture supernatants. To examine the activity of released 
GSDMD-NT, we assessed iB MDM viability after incubation with five- 
fold-concentrated culture supernatants from HEK293T cells ectopically 
expressing Flag-GSDMD-NT or Flag~-GSDMD (Extended Data Fig. 3a). 
Neither supernatant killed iBMDMs. These results were confirmed by 
examining propidium iodide uptake of CFSE-labelled untransfected 
HEK293T cells after incubation with Flag-GSDMD-NT-expressing 
HEK293T cells (Extended Data Fig. 3b). Virtually all of the transfected 
cells died, but none of the bystander cells, consistent with previous 
reports””*. Thus GIDMD-NT does not injure bystander cells—it does 
not disrupt the plasma membrane from the outside, which is expected 
as it only binds to phospholipids present on the inner leaflet of the 
plasma membrane of viable cells (Fig. 3a, b). 

As GSDMD-NT also binds to cardiolipin, we investigated whether 
the concentrated pyroptotic cell supernatant kills bacteria (Fig. 4b). 
The pyroptotic supernatant reduced Escherichia coli colonies in a dose- 
dependent manner. As pyroptotic cell supernatants contain many 
antibacterial factors, including lysosomal enzymes and lysozyme, 
we assessed the anti-bacterial activity of culture supernatants that 
were immunodepleted of Flag-GSDMD-NT (Fig. 4c). Depletion of 
GSDMD-NT inhibited bacterial killing, supporting a direct antibac- 
terial effect of GIDMD-NT. These culture supernatants were con- 
centrated from cells overexpressing GSDMD-NT, an unphysiological 
condition that might have unnaturally exaggerated bacterial killing. 
To examine whether enough endogenous GSDMD-NT is released to 
kill extracellular bacteria, we collected antibiotic-free culture super- 
natants from iB MDMs, transfected with LPS or control Pam3CSK4 
or treated with LPS and nigericin for 3h, and added them at dilutions 
of 1:4 or 1:2 to Listeria monocytogenes. Addition of unconcentrated 
pyroptotic iB MDM culture supernatants significantly reduced bacterial 
colony-forming units (c.f-u.) in a dose-dependent manner (Fig. 4d). 
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Figure 3 | N-terminal gasdermin D binds to phosphatidyl serine and 
cardiolipin and forms pores on liposomes. a, b, Membranes displaying 
lipids (a) were incubated with indicated proteins and binding was 
assessed by blotting for GSDMD, perforin or granulysin (b). c, Wild-type 
or 4A-mutant GIDMD-NT binding to PC-PE liposomes containing 
additional indicated phospholipids (molar proportion of added lipid 
indicated) was analysed by SDS-PAGE and GSDMD immunoblot. 

d, Liposome leakage was monitored by terbium (Tb**) fluorescence after 
incubation with the indicated GSDMD protein + caspase-11. Detergent 
was added after 9 min (dotted line). e, Negative staining electron 


To confirm that GIDMD-NT accounts for the anti-bacterial activity, 
we measured E. coli and Staphylococcus aureus c.f.u. after incubation 
with nanomolar concentrations of recombinant GIDMD, GSDMD-CT, 
wild-type or 4A GSDMD-NT, or granulysin (Fig. 4e). Wild-type 
GSDMD-NT strongly inhibited colony formation of both bacteria, but 
the other GSDMD constructs had no anti-bacterial activity. Moreover 
GSDMD-NT was more active than granulysin. The anti-bacterial 
effect was rapid: after only 5 min, bacterial c.f.u. were reduced ~2-fold 
(Fig. 4f). Bacterial growth measurements after treatment with the 
GSDMD proteins confirmed these results (Extended Data Fig. 3c). 
To determine whether GSDMD-NT is bactericidal, we measured 
propidium iodide uptake by E. coli and L. monocytogenes after treat- 
ment for 20 min with the same GSDMD constructs (Extended Data 
Fig. 3d, data not shown). Wild-type GIDMD-NT killed ~80% of bac- 
teria, but 4A GSDMD-NT, GSDMD-CT and GSDMD had no effect. 
We next used spinning disk fluorescence microscopy to visualize 
whether AlexaFluor-488-labelled GSDMD-CT or GSDMD, treated or 
not with caspase-11, bound to mCherry-expressing L. monocytogenes 
(Extended Data Fig. 3e). Only caspase-11-treated GSDMD bound. 
Thus GSDMD-NT, released from pyroptotic cells, rapidly binds to and 
kills both Gram-negative and Gram-positive bacteria. 

Intracellular bacteria trigger pyroptosis when LPS on cytosolic 
Gram-negative bacteria activates the noncanonical inflammasome or 
when invasive Gram-negative or -positive bacteria activate the canon- 
ical inflammasome****®, We first looked at whether ectopic GIDMD 
or wild-type or 4A-mutant GIDMD-NT kills intracellular L. monocy- 
togenes in HeLa cells (Fig. 4g). HeLa cells were infected 6h after trans- 
fection. Although expression of GIDMD or 4A GSDMD-NT had no 
effect, wild-type GIDMD-NT significantly reduced recovery of viable 
bacteria 6h and 12h later. To assess whether cleavage of endogenous 
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microscopy images of PE-PC-PS liposomes treated with GSDMD (left) or 
caspase-11-activated GSDMD (right). Arrows indicate potential side views 
of GIDMD-NT pores. f, Negative staining electron microscopy images 

of GSDMD-NT pores formed in PS-containing liposomes and extracted 
by detergent. The left image of pores formed by GSDMD and caspase-11 
shows a field with multiple rings, whereas the right images show enlarged 
single rings. The inner and outer diameters (red dotted lines) are 
approximately 15 nm and 32 nm, respectively. Data are representative of 
three independent experiments. Scale bars, 20nm 


GSDMD induces intracellular bacterial killing, we examined the effect 
of inflammasome activation on the survival of intracellular L. mono- 
cytogenes in iBMDMs. When LPS-primed-iBMDMs infected with 
L. monocytogenes were treated with nigericin for 1 h to activate the 
canonical inflammasome, bacterial c.f.u. were reduced ~2-fold (Fig. 4h). 
Infection of iBMDMs with L. monocytogenes also independently trig- 
gers AIM2/ASC/caspase- 1-mediated pyroptosis”*. To assess the impor- 
tance of GIDMD-NT bacterial killing by direct listerial inflammasome 
activation, we examined the effect of Gsdmd knockdown on bacterial 
c.f.u. (Fig. 4i). iBMDMs with Gsdmd knocked down contained three- 
fold more bacteria, indicating that inflammasome activation in infected 
cells causes GIDMD-dependent death of intracellular bacteria. The 
intracellular infection experiments (Fig. 4g—i) were performed with- 
out antibiotics, but similar results were obtained when gentamicin was 
used to kill extracellular bacteria and removed before triggering pyrop- 
tosis (data not shown). Thus, inflammasome activation of GIDMD 
kills both intracellular and extracellular bacteria in vitro. However, 
viable bacteria were not completely eliminated from these cultures. 
GSDMD-NT could reduce intracellular bacteria by causing host cell 
death, expelling bacteria from the intracellular niche that is favourable 
for their survival and replication’, or by a direct anti-bacterial effect. 
We have no experimental method to dissociate eukaryotic cell death 
from bacterial cell death at this time. 

How inflammatory caspase cleavage of GIDMD causes pyroptosis?” 
was previously unknown. Here we show that GIDMD-NT binds to 
membranes containing PS, cardiolipin, or PIPs to form oligomeric 
pores that kill mammalian cells and the bacteria that trigger pyrop- 
tosis. GSDMD-NT is released into the extracellular milieu during 
pyroptosis. Because GSDMD-NT binds selectively to phospholipids 
that are restricted to the inner leaflet of mammalian cell membranes, 
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Figure 4 | GSDMD-NT kills bacteria. a, Culture supernatants and 
whole-cell lysates (WCL) of HEK293T cells, transiently expressing Flag— 
GSDMD-NT or Flag-GSDMD for 20h, were analysed by Flag immunoblot 
of reducing gel. b, Antibiotic-free culture supernatants (concentrated 
fivefold) from transfected HEK293T cells, collected 30h after transfection, 
were added to E. coli, which were cultured at 37°C in 2001 final volume 
for 30 min before measuring c.f.u. c, The concentrated culture medium 
from Flag-GSDMD-NT-expressing HEK293T cells was immunodepleted 
with anti-Flag or control IgG, before adding to E. coli, as in b. Lower panel, 
Flag immunoblot. d, L. monocytogenes were incubated at 37 °C for 30 min 
with antibiotic-free culture supernatants from iBMDMs, transfected with 
LPS or Pam3CSK4 or incubated with LPS and nigericin for 3h, before 
assessing c.f.u. e, f, E. coli and S. aureus were treated with the indicated 


GSDMD-NT does not kill bystander cells. This selective activity should 
control tissue damage. GIDMD-NT killing of intracellular bacteria 
should limit the release of viable bacteria from pyroptotic cells and 
reduce the spread of infection. We do not know whether GIDMD-NT 
is active only against bacteria that have escaped from the phagosome. 
Because the phagosome outer leaflet derives from the inner leaflet of 
the plasma membrane, phagosomes could be targeted by GIDMD-NT, 
providing a mechanism for lysis of bacteria within phagosomes. Released 
GSDMD-NT is active on extracellular bacteria, which probably also 
helps to control infection. In vivo experiments to show that GIDMD- 
mediated bacterial pore formation protects against bacterial infection 
would be needed to determine whether direct bacterial killing is phys- 
iologically important. However, we do not have a way to distinguish 
in vivo direct killing of bacteria from killing of the host cell (pyroptosis), 
as the mechanisms that disrupt one also disrupt the other. 

A better understanding of how GSDMD-NT forms pores and a more 
complete description of the GIDMD-NT pore could be obtained by 
solving the structures of monomeric and oligomerized GIDMD-NT. 
The oligomers formed in cells overexpressing GSDMD-NT on native 
gels (Fig. 1a) appeared to be heterogeneous in size, whereas the purified 
reconstituted pores (Fig. 3f) appeared homogeneous. Direct visuali- 
zation of the pores formed on cellular membranes should determine 


proteins for 20 min (e) or with 200 nM wild-type GSDMD-NT for the 
indicated times (f) before measuring c.f.u. g, HeLa cells, transfected for 

6h to express the indicated proteins, were infected with L. monocytogenes 
for the indicated times before cells were lysed to analyse intracellular c.f.u. 
h, LPS-primed-iBMDMs infected with L. monocytogenes, were treated 

or not with nigericin for 1h before bacteria were collected and c.f.u. was 
analysed. Nigericin had no effect on cell-free bacteria (not shown). 

i, iBMDMs, transfected with control or Gsdmd siRNA, were infected with 
L. monocytogenes and assessed for intracellular c.f.u. 12h later. GSDMD 
immunoblot, left. Shown are mean + s.d. of triplicates of one experiment 
of three (b, d-f, h) or two (c, g, i) independent experiments. Statistical 
differences compared to untreated control samples (two-tailed t-test); 
*P<0.05, **P< 0.01. 


whether the pores are uniform. Our identification of mutations that 
inactivate pore formation, but probably do not affect its overall struc- 
ture, should help to assess the importance of GIDMD-NT pores in 
controlling in vivo infection. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to 
outcome assessment. 

Cell lines and bacterial strains. HEK293T and HeLa cells were obtained from 
ATCC, and C57BL/6 mouse iBMDM cells were provided by J. Kagan (Boston 
Children’s Hospital). Cells were cultured in DMEM (Invitrogen) with 10% heat- 
inactivated foetal bovine serum, supplemented with 100 U ml’ penicillin G, 
100p1g ml"! streptomycin sulphate, 6mM HEPES, 1.6mM L-glutamine, and 501M 
2-mercaptoethanol (2ME). There were no antibiotics in the cell culture medium 
used for bacterial infection and for experiments in which culture supernatants were 
collected for bacterial incubation. Cells were verified to be free of mycoplasma 
contamination. Transient transfection of HEK293T and HeLa cells was performed 
using the calcium phosphate method or Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. iB MDM cells were transfected by nucleofection 
(Amaxa) using the Amaxa Nucleofector kit (VPA-1009). Bacterial strains were 
obtained from ATCC (E. coli strain BL21, S. aureus strain CA-MRSA USA300 and 
L. monocytogenes 104038 strain) and grown in Luria broth (LB), tryptic soy broth 
and brain-heart infusion media, respectively. 

Reagents. Polyclonal anti-human GSDMD was from Novus Biologicals (NBP2- 
33422) or Proteintech (20770-1-AP). Monoclonal anti-haemagglutinin (F-7) 
antibody (sc-7392) was from Santa Cruz Biotechnology. Monoclonal anti-Flag 
M2 antibody (F1804), monoclonal anti-human «-tubulin antibody (T5168) and 
monoclonal anti-mouse caspase-11 antibody (C1354) were from Sigma-Aldrich. 
Polyclonal anti-human Na*/K*-ATPase al (ATP1A1) antibody (#3010) was 
from Cell Signaling. c- MYC (9E10) monoclonal antibody (MMS-15P) was from 
Covance. Monoclonal anti-human perforin antibody (3465-6-250) and polyclonal 
anti-human granulysin antibody (AF3138) were from Mabtech and Novus, respec- 
tively. N-ethylmaleimide, 2ME, DTT, terbium(III) chloride, DPA (dipicolinic acid) 
and nigericin were from Sigma-Aldrich. Ultrapure LPS and Pam3CSK4 were from 
InvivoGen. The complete protease inhibitor cocktail was from Roche. siRNA 
duplexes targeting Gsdmd (s87492; 5’-GGUGAACAUCGGAAAGAUUTT-3’) 
and the nonspecific control siRNA (CTL, 4390843) were from Ambion. 
Plasmids. pCMV6-Gsdmd and pCMV-Flag-caspase-11 constructs were obtained 
from Origene and Addgene, respectively. cDNA for Gsdmd was subcloned into 
pFlag-CMV4, pcDNA3-N-HA and pcDNA3-C-5xMyc. GSDMD truncation 
mutants were derived by PCR from the corresponding plasmids. All point muta- 
tions were generated using QuikChange XL site-directed mutagenesis (Stratagene). 
All plasmids were verified by sequencing. 

Protein expression and purification. Full-length human GSDMD was cloned into 
the pDB.His.MBP vector with a tomato etch virus (TEV)-cleavable N-terminal 
Hiss-MBP tag using NdeI and Xho I restriction sites. 4A GSDMD, GSDMD-CT, 
and wild-type and 4A-mutant GSDMD were constructed by QuikChange 
Mutagenesis (Agilent Technologies). For expression and purification of full-length 
GSDMD, GSDMD-CT and GSDMD-NT 4A mutant, E. coli BL21 (DE3) cells har- 
bouring the indicated plasmids were grown in LB medium supplemented with 
50g ml! kanamycin. Protein expression was induced at 18°C overnight by 
0.5 mM isopropyl-6-p-thiogalactopyranoside (IPTG) when ODgoo reached 0.8. 
Cells were collected and resuspended in lysis buffer containing 25 mM Tris-HCl 
(pH 8.0), 150mM NaCl, 20 mM imidazole and 5mM 2ME, and lysates were 
homogenized by ultrasonication. The cell lysate was clarified by centrifugation at 
40,000g at 4°C for 1h. The supernatant containing the target protein was incubated 
with Ni-NTA resin (Qiagen) that was pre-equilibrated with lysis buffer for 30 min 
at 4°C. After incubation, the resin-supernatant mixture was poured into a column 
and the resin was washed with lysis buffer. The protein was eluted using the lysis 
buffer supplemented with 500 mM imidazole. The Hiss-MBP-tagged protein was 
further purified by HiTrap Q ion-exchange and Superdex 200 gel-filtration chro- 
matography (GE Healthcare Life Sciences). The Hiss- MBP tag was removed by 
overnight TEV protease digestion at 16°C. The cleaved protein was purified using 
HiTrap Q ion-exchange and Superdex 200 gel-filtration columns. 

The yield of wild-type GIDMD-NT was lower than for the other constructs 
because it inserted into bacterial membranes and killed >50% of bacteria after 
overnight expression, and thus required a different purification strategy. To purify 
wild-type GIDMD-NT, cells containing the pDB-Hiss- MBP-GSDMD-NT clones 
were grown and induced as described for full-length GSDMD. They were collected 
and resuspended in lysis buffer containing 25 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0) and 150 mM 
NaCl, and homogenized by ultrasonication. The membrane fraction was harvested 
by ultracentrifugation at 200,000g at 4°C for 1 h and resuspended and solubilized 
with 1.0% n-dodecyl-f-p-maltoside (DDM) in lysis buffer supplemented with 
20mM imidazole using a glass homogenizer, followed by centrifugation at 200,000g 
at 4°C for 45 min. The supernatant containing the solubilized protein was incu- 
bated for 30 min at 4°C with Ni-NTA resin (Qiagen) that was pre-equilibrated with 
the lysis buffer containing 1% DDM and 20 mM imidazole. The resin was washed 
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with lysis buffer containing 1% DDM and 20 mM imidazole, and the recombi- 
nant proteins were eluted with lysis buffer supplemented with 500 mM imidazole 
and 0.1% DDM. The Hiss-MBP-GSDMD-NT protein was further purified using 
a Superdex 200 gel-filtration column. For protein used for bacterial growth assay, 
the Ni-NTA resin was washed with at least 40 column volumes of lysis buffer 
without detergent before elution and the protein was further purified with deter- 
gent-free buffers. 

The caspase- 11 gene was cloned into the pFastBac-HTa vector with a TEV cleavable 
N-terminal His¢-tag using EcoRI and Xhol restriction sites. The baculoviruses 
were prepared using the Bac-to-Bac system (Invitrogen), and the protein was 
expressed in Sf9 cells following the manufacturer's instructions. His—caspase-11 
baculovirus (10 ml) was used to infect 1] of Sf9 cells. Cells were collected 48h 
after infection and His—caspase-11 was purified following the same protocol as for 
Hise-MBP-GSDMD. After elution from Ni-NTA resin, the protein was further 
purified using a Superdex 200 gel-filtration column. Aggregated fractions, which 
were the activated form of caspase-11, were collected for use in subsequent assays. 
For some experiments GSDMD-NT was generated by mixing caspase-11 with 
GSDMD at a 1:3 mass ratio for indicated times at 16°C. 

Native human granulysin and perforin were purified from isolated YT-Indy 
cytotoxic granules as previously described*”. 

GSDMD thermal shift assay. Experimental protein unfolding was monitored 
by fluorescence of the Protein Thermal Shift Dye (Thermo Fisher Scientific) as 
temperature was continuously increased at a ramp rate of 1.6°C per min using 
an Applied Biosystems StepOne Real-Time PCR machine. Samples of wild-type 
and 4A-mutant MBP-GSDMD were subdivided into three 20,11 replicates on a 
MicroAmp Optical 96-Well reaction plate. The transition thermal melting temper- 
atures (Tm) were extracted using Applied Biosystems StepOne software version 2.3. 
Immunoblot and immunoprecipitation. Cells were lysed in lysis buffer (50 mM 
Tris-Cl (pH 7.4), 150 mM NaCl) supplemented with 1% Triton-X100, 1mM PMSF. 
Cell lysates were boiled in SDS loading buffer for 5 min before electrophoresis 
through SDS-PAGE gel. The resolved proteins were then transferred to a polyvi- 
nylidene difluoride (PVDF) membrane (Millipore), which was probed with the 
indicated antibodies. Protein bands were visualized using a SuperSignal West Pico 
chemiluminescence ECL kit (Pierce). For non-reducing gels, cells were lysed in 
lysis buffer with or without 30 mM N-ethylmaleimide and cell lysates were pre- 
pared with 2ME-free SDS loading buffer. For immunoprecipitations, cell extracts 
were prepared using RIPA buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.4), 150 mM NaCl, 1mM 
EDTA, 1% Triton X-100, 0.1% SDS, 0.5% deoxycholate) containing complete pro- 
tease inhibitor cocktail. Lysates were incubated with the relevant antibody for 4h 
at 4°C before adding protein A/G agarose for 2h. Beads were washed three times 
with the same buffer and bound proteins were eluted with SDS loading buffer by 
boiling for 5 min. 

Native gel immunoblot. Cells samples, prepared using NativePAGE Sample Prep 
Kit (Invitrogen), were electrophoresed through a 4~16% NativePAGE Bis-Tris gel 
(Invitrogen) in NativePAGE running buffer (Invitrogen) at 4°C and 150 V. Proteins 
were then transferred to a PVDF membrane at 0.2 A for 1h in NativePAGE transfer 
buffer (Invitrogen) for immunoblotting. 

Cytotoxicity assays. Cell death and cell viability were determined by the lactate 
dehydrogenase release assay using CytoTox 96 Non-Radioactive Cytotoxicity Assay 
kit (Promega) and by measuring ATP levels using the CellTiter-Glo Luminescent 
Cell Viability Assay (Promega), respectively, according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. 

Triton X-114 phase separation. Cells were lysed in lysis buffer (20 mM HEPES 
(pH 7.4), 150mM NaCl, 2% Triton X-114 (Sigma), complete protease inhibitor) 
and then centrifuged at 15,000g for 15 min. The resultant supernatant mixture was 
incubated at 30°C for 10 min to separate the upper aqueous fraction from the lower 
detergent soluble fraction. The aqueous fraction was spun at 1,500g for 5 min at 
room temperature and the upper fraction harvested to eliminate contamination 
from the detergent-enriched phase. The detergent-enriched phase was diluted with 
lysis buffer lacking Triton X-114 and re-spun at 1,500g for 10 min and the detergent 
phase was recollected. The washed detergent phase was diluted with lysis buffer 
lacking Triton X-114 to the same final volume as the aqueous faction. 

Cell fractionation. Cells were washed with PBS and collected by scraping in PBS 
on ice. Then cells were washed once in PBS and resuspended in five cell volumes 
of buffer A (20mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 40mM KCl, 1.5mM MgCh, 1mM EDTA, 
1mM EGTA, 0.1mM PMSF and 250 mM sucrose, 1 x protease inhibitors). Cells 
were then incubated for 30 min on ice in buffer A, and lysed by passage through a 
22-gauge needle 30 times. Lysates were spun at 800g for 10 min to remove unbroken 
cells and nuclei. The post-nuclear supernatant was spun at 7,000g for 10 min, and 
the supernatant (S7) was re-spun at 20,000g for 10 min, whereas the pellet (P7) 
was resuspended in the same volume of buffer A. The resulting pellet (P20) was 
again resuspended in buffer A and the supernatant (S20) was re-spun at 100,000g 
for 1h and the resulting supernatant (S100) was collected and the pellet (P100) was 
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resuspended in the same volume of buffer A as before. All the pellets containing 
membrane proteins were washed with buffer A. To separate soluble and crude 
membrane fractions, cells were lysed in buffer A and intact cells, nuclei and cell 
debris were removed by centrifugation of the homogenate at 800g for 10 min at 
4°C and then the supernatant was spun at 100,000g for 1h at 4°C. The supernatant 
containing cytosolic proteins (soluble fraction) was collected. The pellets were 
washed with buffer A and were re-centrifuged at 100,000g for 1h. The precipitate 
was the crude membrane fraction. 

Immunostaining and confocal microscopy. Cells grown on coverslips were 
fixed for 15 min with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS, permeabilized for 20 min in 
0.1% Triton X-100 in PBS and blocked using 5% BSA for 1h. Then, the cells were 
stained with the indicated primary antibodies, followed by incubation with fluo- 
rescent-conjugated goat anti-mouse IgG (Invitrogen). Nuclei were counterstained 
with DAPI (Cell Signaling). Slides were mounted using Fluorescence Mounting 
Medium (Dako). Images were captured at room temperature using a confocal 
microscope (Olympus Fluoview FV1000 Confocal System) with a 63 x water 
immersion objective and Olympus Fluoview software (Olympus). All confocal 
images are representative of three independent experiments. 

Protein-lipid binding assay. Proteins were spotted on Membrane Lipid Strips 
(Echelon Biosciences) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. To block 
non-specific binding, lipid strips were preincubated with binding assay buffer 
(3% fatty acid-free BSA (Sigma) in PBS) for 1h at room temperature. Then the 
strips were incubated with protein (2|.g ml!) diluted in binding assay buffer 
for 1h at room temperature and then washed three times (6 min each time) with 
wash buffer (0.1% Tween-20 in PBS). Membrane-bound proteins were detected by 
probing the lipid strips with corresponding primary antibodies diluted in binding 
assay buffer for 1h at room temperature, followed by incubation for 1h with horse- 
radish-peroxidase-conjugated secondary antibody diluted 1:2000 in binding assay 
buffer. After washing three times with wash buffer, proteins were visualized using 
a SuperSignal West Pico chemiluminescence ECL kit (Pierce). 

Liposome binding assay. Liposomes were prepared by hydration of lipids (Avanti 
Polar Lipids) in buffer R (20mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 150mM NaCl) followed by 
extrusion through a 100-nm polycarbonate membrane (~24 passages). All lipos- 
omes were composed of a 4:1 molar ratio of distearoyl PC and PE, to which we 
added other phospholipids (PtdIns(4)P, PtdIns(4,5)P2, PS, PA) as indicated. For 
liposome binding assay, protein (0.1|1M) was incubated with liposomes in 10011 
of buffer R for 20 min at room temperature before sedimentation at 140,000g 
for 20 min at 4°C. Supernatants were removed immediately and the pellets were 
washed twice with buffer R and then resuspended in an equal volume of buffer. 
Proteins in both pellets and supernatant were then analysed by SDS-PAGE and 
immunoblot. 

Liposome leakage assay. The leakage of liposomes encapsulating TbCl; was 
determined by an increase in fluorescence intensity when Tb**+ bound to DPA 
in the external buffer. Tb*+-entrapped liposomes were prepared by hydration 
of the indicated lipids in buffer R containing 50 mM sodium citrate and 15mM 
TbCl;. Liposomes were washed twice to remove unincorporated TbCl. Then, Tb?* 
entrapped liposomes were suspended in 10011 buffer R supplemented with 50 11M 
of DPA and indicated GSDMD recombinant proteins were added. Fluorescence at 
490 nm after excitation at 276 nm was continuously recorded for 9 min at 205 inter- 
vals using a Biotek Synergy plate reader. At the end of the incubation, 0.1% Triton 
X-100 was added to the medium to measure complete release of Tb**. The extent 
of liposome leakage was calculated by using the formula R: t (%) = 100 x ((F;— Fyo)/ 
(Fr100 — Fin), Where Fo is the initial fluorescence of the Tb** liposomes in the DPA- 
containing buffer at the time GSDMD recombinant proteins were added, F; is the 
fluorescence signal recorded at individual time points, and F199 is the mean of the 
top-three fluorescence reads after adding 0.1% Triton X-100. 

Preparation of unilamellar liposomes for reconstitution of GIDMD-NT pores. 
Synthetic 1,2-dioleoyl-sn-glycero-3-(phospho-L-serine) (DOPS), 1-palmitoyl- 
2-oleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphocholine (POPC) and 1,2-dioleoyl-sn-glycero- 
3-phosphoethanolamine (DOPE) (Avanti Polar Lipids) dissolved in chloroform 
were mixed in a glass tube at a mass ratio of 5:5:1, and the solvent was evaporated 
under a stream of N> gas. A buffer composed of 25 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0) and 
150 mM NaCl was added to yield a final lipid concentration of 5 mM. The lipid 
suspension was then vortexed continuously for 5 min. To obtain unilamellar 
vesicles, liposomes were extruded with 21 passes through a mini-extruder device 
(Avanti) using membranes with 100 nm pores. 

Reconstitution of GSDMD-NT pores on PS-containing liposomes. 
PS-containing liposomes (2|1mol) were incubated with 1 mg full length GIDMD 
and 0.3 mg caspase-11 for 4h at 16°C. After incubation, the liposome-protein 
suspension was collected by ultracentrifugation at 60,000g for 30 min at 4°C. 
The pellets were washed twice with lysis buffer and then resuspended in 50011 
lysis buffer containing 0.5% C12E8 (Anatrace). After centrifugation for 30 min at 


60,000g, the supernatant containing the solubilized GIDMD-NT pores was loaded 
in running buffer containing 0.5% C12E8 onto a Sepharose-6 gel filtration column. 
Fractions were analysed by SDS-PAGE and the fractions containing GIDMD-NT 
were pooled and imaged using negative staining electron microscopy. 

Negative staining electron microscopy of GIDMD-NT pores. Copper grids 
(Electron Microscopy Sciences) coated with a layer of thin carbon were rendered 
hydrophilic immediately before use by glow-discharge in air with 25 mA current 
for 1 min. Liposome-protein suspensions (511), or protein samples extracted from 
liposomes were loaded onto the grids, air dried for ~1 min and blotted, leaving a 
thin layer of sample on the grid surface. The grids were floated on a drop of stain- 
ing solution containing 2% uranyl acetate for 60s. After air drying, the grids were 
examined using a Tecnai G? Spirit BioT WIN electron microscope. 

Bacterial growth assay. Colony-forming unit assays and turbidimetry were used 
to measure bacterial growth as previously described!!. Briefly, for turbidimetry, 
bacteria were diluted (1:100) in bacterial culture medium following treatment and 
incubated with discontinuous shaking at 37°C in a 20011 volume in flat-bottomed 
96-well plates. Growth curves were monitored by reading absorbance at 600 nm 
over 16h using a Spectra MAX 340 (Molecular Devices) or Synergy H4 Hybrid 
Multi-Mode Microplate Reader (BioTek). The time until the growth curves reached 
a threshold OD¢00 of 0.05 above background was defined as the Tyhreshola- The 
ratio of Threshold (untreated): Tyhreshoia (treated) was used to quantify the change 
in bacterial growth. 

LIVE/DEAD assay. Bacterial viability was assessed using the bacterial LIVE/ 
DEAD assay (Invitrogen), following the manufacturer’s recommendations. Briefly, 
bacteria were treated in the presence of 541M Syto-9 (Invitrogen) and 151M 
propidium iodide (Invitrogen). Treatment with 70% isopropanol served as a 
positive control. Fluorescence was visualized by confocal microscopy. 
Fluorescent protein labelling and protein binding assay. Full-length and 
C-terminal GSDMD was labelled with AlexaFluor-488 using the Molecular 
Probes protein labelling kit. An aliquot of the labelled full-length protein was acti- 
vated by incubating with active caspase-11 for 15 min at 37°C. L. monocytogenes 
expressing mCherry (a gift from J. Theriot, Stanford Medical School) were treated 
with PBS or with 500nM AF488-labelled GSDMD that had been activated or not 
with caspase-11 or with GSDMD-CT for 30 min at 37°C. Bacteria were washed 
with 10 mM arginine in PBS for 10 min before fixation in 2% formalin in PBS. 
Slides were mounted with fluorescence mounting medium (Dako) and imaged 
using a fully motorized Axio Observer spinning disk microscope (Carl Zeiss 
Microimaging, Inc.) equipped with a cooled electron multiplication CCD camera 
with 512 x 512 resolution (Photometrics QuantEM, Tuscon, AZ) with excitation 
filters set at 405, 488, 561 and 640 nm and emission filter ranges of 430-475, 500-550, 
589-625 and 680 nm long-pass, respectively. Images were analysed using SlideBook 
V5.0 (Intelligent Imaging Inc.) software. Third-dimensional image stacks were 
obtained along the z axis using the 63 x oil immersion objective by acquiring 
sequential optical planes spaced 0.25 1m apart. Raw images were deconvolved 
using SlideBook. 

Treatment of extracellular bacteria. HEK293T cells, cultured in antibiotic-free 
medium, were transfected with the indicated plasmids for 30h before culture 
supernatants were collected and concentrated fivefold. iB MDMs, cultured in 
antibiotic-free medium, were transfected with LPS or Pam3CSK4 or incubated 
with LPS and nigericin for 3h before culture supernatants were collected and 
used without concentration. Exponential phase bacteria were treated with the 
indicated antibiotic-free culture supernatants or recombinant proteins, which were 
cultured at 37°C for the indicated time. Treated bacteria were diluted in LB and 
plated on LB (E. coli, S. aureus) or brain-heart infusion agar (L. monocytogenes) 
agar plates to determine c.f.u., which were normalized to c.f-u. in control conditions. 
Intracellular bacterial killing assay. HeLa cells or iB MDMs were transfected with 
indicated plasmids or siRNAs. Cells were infected with L. monocytogenes (mul- 
tiplicity of infection, 10:1) 6h after transfection of plasmids or 48h after siRNA 
transfection. Cell plates were centrifuged at 1500 r.p.m. for 10 min, and placed at 
37°C for 30 min before washing to remove extracellular bacteria. Cells were lysed 
using 0.1% Triton-X100 at indicated time points after infection and supernatants 
were collected to determine bacterial titers by c.f.u. assay. For the nigericin exper- 
iment, iBMDMs were primed for 4h with LPS (100 ng ml~!) and then infected 
with L. monocytogenes as described above. After removing extracellular bacteria 
by washing, cells were treated or not with nigericin (20,1M) and Lh later bacteria 
were collected as described above for c.f.u. assay. 

Statistics. Student's t-test (two-tailed) was used for the statistical analysis of all 
experiments. P values <0.05 were considered significant. 


30. Thiery, J., Walch, M., Jensen, D. K., Martinvalet, D. & Lieberman, J. Isolation of 
cytotoxic T cell and NK granules and purification of their effector proteins. 
Curr. Protoc. Cell Biol. 47, 3.37:3.37.1-3.37.29 (2010). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | GSDMD-NT oligomerizes and induces (CT-MYC) or Flag~-GSDMD-CT (Flag-CT), which accounts for the 


pyroptosis. a, b, HEK293T cells, transfected with Flag-GSDMD-NT (a) or __ relative weak intensity of the corresponding bands on the middle blot. 
Flag-GSDMD (b), were lysed with or without N-ethylmaleimide or 2ME, e, HEK293T cells, transiently transfected with the indicated plasmids, 
and analysed by SDS-PAGE and Flag immunoblot. c, Lysates of HEK293T _ were assessed 16h after transfection for cell death by CytoTox96 assay. 
cells, transfected with HA-GSDMD-NT and/or Flag-GSDMD-NT, were f, Immortalized iBMDMs expressing Flag-GSDMD were electroporated 
immunoprecipitated with anti-HA and analysed by immunoblot with the with PBS, ultra LPS or Pam3CSK4, as a negative control for pyroptosis. 
indicated antibodies. d, HEK293T cells were transfected with the indicated 2h later, cell death was determined by CytoTox96 assay. Graphs show the 
plasmids. Cell lysates were immunoprecipitated with anti-Flag and mean + s.d. of triplicate wells and data shown are representative of three 
analysed by immunoblot with the indicated antibodies. Flag-GSDMD-NT __ independent experiments. **P < 0.01 (two-tailed t-test). 

(Flag-NT) was expressed at considerably lower levels than GIDMD-CT-MYC 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Mutation of four positively charged residues 
in GSDMD-NT or of two cysteine residues disrupts pyroptosis. 

a, Lysates of HEK293T cells, transfected with the indicated plasmids, 

were immunoprecipitated with anti-Flag and analysed by immunoblot 
with the indicated antibodies. The 4A mutant of GIDMD-NT does not 
self-associate in multimers. b, Mutations in other basic residues do not 
affect pyroptosis. The indicated wild-type or mutated Flag-GSDMD-NT 
constructs were transiently expressed in HEK293T cells. Medium was 
collected 18 h after transfection and cell death was measured by CytoTox96 
assay. c, d, Knockdown in immortalized iB MDMs of Gsdmd and ectopic 


75 
eee .. 


expression of wild-type or 4A Gsdmd mRNA (c, assessed by RT-PCR 
relative to GAPDH) and protein (d, relative to tubulin). These data for 
the cells used in the rescue experiment in Fig. 1h show that the ectopic 
proteins are expressed at similar levels as the endogenous protein. 

e, Replacement of Cys37 or Cys192 by Ala in GSDMD-NT disrupts 
oligomerization. Mean +s. d. of three technical replicates and data shown 
are representative of three independent experiments (b, c). Statistical 
differences are calculated by two-tailed t-test (in b, compared to samples 
transfected to express wild-type GIDMD-NT); **P < 0.01 (two-tailed 
t-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Treatment with GSDMD-NT reduces bacterial 
viability, but does not affect the viability of mammalian cells. 

a, Antibiotic-free culture supernatants (concentrated fivefold) from 
transfected HEK293T cells, collected 30h after transfection, were added 
to iBMDMs, which were cultured at 37°C in 200] final volume for 6h 
before measuring viability by CellTiter-Glo. b, HEK293T cells, transfected 
with Flag-GSDMD-NT 6h earlier, were mixed with an equal number of 
CFSE-labelled untransfected HEK293T cells and incubated for 18h before 
assessing cell death by propidium iodide staining and flow cytometry. 

c, E. coli and S. aureus were untreated or treated with recombinant 
GSDMD, wild-type or 4A-mutant GSDMD-NT, or GIDMD-CT (200 nM 
or indicated concentrations) for 20 min before samples were collected and 
bacterial growth was assessed by monitoring turbidity by optical density 


(representative experiments, left). The time to reach OD¢oo of 0.05 

above background, which is a quantitative measure of the lag in 
detectable growth because of fewer viable bacteria, was defined as 
Tthreshold (tight). The right graph shows the mean + s.d. of three technical 
replicates. d, Bacterial viability after 20 min incubation with indicated 
proteins (200 nM) or isopropanol. Syto-9 enters live and dead bacteria, 
PI only enters dead bacteria (representative images, left; percent live 
cells, right). e, Fluorescence microscopy of mCherry-expressing 

L. monocytogenes incubated with AlexaFluor 488-GSDMD (activated or 
not with caspase-11) or AlexaFluor488-GSDMD-CT for 30 min at 37°C. 
Data shown are representative of results of three independent experiments. 
Statistical differences are relative to untreated samples; **P < 0.01 
(two-tailed t-test). Scale bars, 5 jum. 
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Genetic dissection of Flaviviridae host factors 
through genome-scale CRISPR screens 
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The Flaviviridae are a family of viruses that cause severe human 
diseases. For example, dengue virus (DENV) is a rapidly emerging 
pathogen causing an estimated 100 million symptomatic infections 
annually worldwide!. No approved antivirals are available to 
date and clinical trials with a tetravalent dengue vaccine showed 
disappointingly low protection rates”. Hepatitis C virus (HCV) also 
remains a major medical problem, with 160 million chronically 
infected patients worldwide and only expensive treatments 
available*. Despite distinct differences in their pathogenesis and 
modes of transmission, the two viruses share common replication 
strategies*. A detailed understanding of the host functions that 
determine viral infection is lacking. Here we use a pooled CRISPR 
genetic screening strategy” to comprehensively dissect host factors 
required for these two highly important Flaviviridae members. 
For DENV, we identified endoplasmic-reticulum (ER)-associated 
multi-protein complexes involved in signal sequence recognition, 
N-linked glycosylation and ER-associated degradation. DENV 
replication was nearly completely abrogated in cells deficient.in 
the oligosaccharyltransferase (OST) complex. Mechanistic studies 
pinpointed viral RNA replication and not entry or translation as 
the crucial step requiring the OST complex. Moreover, we show 
that viral non-structural proteins bind to the OST complex. The 
identified ER-associated protein complexes were also important for 
infection by other mosquito-borne flaviviruses including Zika virus, 
an emerging pathogen causing severe birth defects’. By contrast, the 
most significant genes identified in the HCV screen were distinct 
and included viral receptors, RNA-binding proteins and enzymes 
involved in metabolism. We found an unexpected link between 
intracellular flavin adenine dinucleotide (FAD) levels and HCV 
replication. This study shows notable divergence in host-depenency 
factors between DENV and HCV, and illuminates new host targets 
for antiviral therapy. 

CRISPR is revolutionizing the use of genetic screens because the ability 
to completely knockout genes substantially increases the robustness of 
the phenotypes®®. We compared the CRISPR approach in the hepato- 
cyte cell line Huh7.5.1 with an alternative method to generate knock- 
out alleles on a genome-wide scale: insertional mutagenesis in human 
haploid.cells (HAP 1)*” (Fig. 1a). Both methods generate libraries of cells 
with knockout mutations in all non-essential genes. To comprehensively 
identify cellular genes with crucial roles in the Flaviviridae life cycles, 
we first infected pools of mutagenized cells with DENV serotype 2 
(DENV-2). The two types of genetic screening methods showed a strong 
concordance in the genes enriched in the DENV-2-resistant population. 
Many could be functionally classified into three distinct categories, 
each important for proper expression of ER-targeted glycoproteins 
(Fig. 1b, c, Supplementary Tables 1, 2). The translocon associated 
protein (TRAP) complex (containing subunits SSR1, SSR2 and SSR3) 
has an elusive role in stimulating co-translational translocation 


mediated by several, but not all, signal sequences!” (Fig. 1b, c, blue). 
Genes involved in protein quality control and the ER-associated protein 
degradation (ERAD) pathway also scored highly (Fig. 1b, c, green). 
Notably, in both the haploid and CRISPR genetic screens, the most sig- 
nificantly enriched genes were subunits of the OST complex, an enzyme 
essential for N-linked glycosylation (Fig. 1b, c, red). This dependence 
on ER cellular genes is probably related'to the expression of the DENV 
genome, which encodes an ER-targeted viral polyprotein containing 
signal sequences and viral glycoproteins. Given the similarities in 
DENV and HCV polyprotein expression, we expected these genes to 
also be represented in the HCV CRISPR screen. Surprisingly, there 
was no overlap between the DENV and HCV core sets of enriched 
genes, suggesting that these members of the Flaviviridae evolved diver- 
gent host factor dependencies (Fig. 1c-e, Extended Data Fig. 1a, b, 
Supplementary Tables 3, 4). Indeed, cross-comparison of the most 
significant hits with both viruses suggested specific dependencies, 
although minor quantitative effects cannot be excluded (Extended 
Data Fig. 1c). The robustness of the CRISPR approach was further 
underscored by the consistent identification of the core dependency 
factors in three independent replicate screens performed for each virus 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). We validated the novel DENV host factors in 
isogenic knockout cells using a plaque-forming assay and observed a 
marked reduction in particle formation (Extended Data Figs 3, 4a). 
Importantly, complementation of knockout cells restored DENV infec- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). The relevance of the identified host 
factors was further confirmed in Raji DC-SIGN, a B-cell line commonly 
used to study DENV (Extended Data Fig. 4d). 

Struck by the distinct host factor requirements of DENV-2 and HCV, 
we sought to evaluate selected DENV-2-dependency factors against 
other mosquito-borne flaviviruses that are closely related to DENV 
(Fig. 2a). Using quantitative PCR (qPCR) in isogenic knockout cells, 
we found that West Nile virus (WNV), but not yellow fever virus (YFV) 
or Zika virus (ZIKV), was as sensitive as DENV-2 to the disruption of 
the tested ERAD genes, which is in line with previous reports impli- 
cating ERAD in WNV infection!””. A functional TRAP complex is 
important for DENV-2, YFV and ZIKV RNA replication, whereas 
WNV RNA abundance is only slightly reduced. Individual subunits of 
the OST complex displayed notably different phenotypes for the four 
related flaviviruses. Whereas knockout of STT3A and STT3B both com- 
pletely abolished DENV-2 replication, only STT3A knockout affected 
YFV, WNV and ZIKV replication. When probing HCV replication in 
STT3A- and STT3B-knockout Huh7 cells using luciferase virus, we did 
not observe a substantial decrease (Extended Data Fig. 4e). 

Intrigued by the differential sensitivity to the catalytic OST subunits, 
we focused our mechanistic studies on the OST complex, which has not 
been linked to viral replication before. The highly conserved catalytic 
subunit of the OST complex, STT3, is duplicated into two paralogues 
STT3A and STT3B in mammalian cells, and each isoform is present 
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Figure 1 | Haploid and CRISPR genetic screens identify essential 

host factors of DENV and HCV infections. a, Schematic for genome- 
wide screening approach. NGS, next-generation sequencing. b, Haploid 
genetic screen for DENV host factors. The y axis represents significance 
of enrichment of gene-trap insertions in genes in DENV-resistant 
population compared to.unselected HAP! cells. Each circle represents a 
specific gene and size corresponds to the number of independent gene- 
trap insertions. All genes with P< 0.05 (Fisher’s exact test) were coloured 


in distinct protein complexes!’ (Extended Data Fig. 4f). The STT3A 
complex is important for the co-translational N-linked glycosylation 
of most of the glycoproteins, whereas the STT3B complex is important 
for the co-translational or post-translational glycosylation of acceptor 
sites that have been skipped by the STT3A complex". Despite their par- 
tially redundant functions in N-linked glycosylation, we found that all 
DENV serotypes required the presence of both catalytic subunits as well 
as MAGT|, the highest scoring gene in the CRISPR screen (Fig. 2b). 
To pinpoint which step in the viral life cycle requires the OST 
complex, we first focused on viral entry. We did not observe major 
differences in viral particle entry in OST-deficient cells (Fig. 2c). Next, 
we used a replicon assay that bypasses viral entry by electroporation of 
DENV RNA. Translation of the viral genome, apparent at time points 
up to 10h, was equally efficient in OST-knockout cells as in wild-type 
cells (Fig. 2d). In stark contrast, viral RNA replication (apparent at 
time points after 10h) was completely abolished. This mirrored the 
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and grouped by function. The screen was performed once. c, d, CRISPR 
genetic screen for DENV (c) and HCV (d) host factors in Huh7.5.1 cells. 
Significance of enrichment was calculated by RIGER analysis. The screens 
were performed in three replicates and the mean of the RIGER score is 
represented on the y axis. The 30 most enriched genes were coloured and 
grouped by function. e, Comparison of the 30 most enriched genes from 
the DENV and HCV CRISPR screens and their position based on the 
mean RIGER score. 


expression pattern observed with a replication-deficient dengue mutant 
in the viral polymerase (NS5°P°). Thus, we show that the OST com- 
plex has a crucial involvement in viral RNA replication, after entry and 
translation of the viral genome. 

Most glycoproteins can be efficiently modified by both OST isoforms 
and only a feware preferentially modified by either STT3A or STT3B4. 
Concordant with this, knockout of either STT3A or STT3B did not 
lead to loss of cellular viability, whereas a double knockout was lethal 
(Fig. 3a). We demonstrated that OST catalytic activity is required for 
cellular function using STT3A and STT3B mutants containing muta- 
tions in the residues that coordinate the binding of the divalent cation 
required for catalysis'® (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 5). The functional 
redundancy between isoforms in global N-linked glycosylation is in 
contrast with the extreme dependence on each individual isoforms of 
the OST complex for DENV replication. To investigate whether the 
effect of the OST complex is meditated by the necessity to glycosylate 
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Figure 2 | ER protein complexes have a crucial role in the replication 
phase of DENV and are also important for YFV, WNV and ZIKV 
infection. a, GPCR of DENV (clone 16681), YFV (17D), WNV (Kunjin), 
and ZIKV (Uganda) RNA in knockout HAP1 cells. WT, wild type. b, qPCR 
of prototypic strains of DENV serotypes 1-4 RNA in knockout (KO) Huh7 
cells. c, Confocal microscopy of STT3B-KO Huh7 cells immunostained 


viral proteins properly, we focused on NS1, an enigmatic DENV 
glycoprotein with essential roles in RNA replication'® and 
pathogenesis!’. NS1 was fully glycosylated in STT3A- and STT3B- 
knockout cells in contrast to the hypo-glycosylation of control cellular 
proteins known to be preferentially glycosylated by STT3A (pSAP) or 
STT3B (SHBG) (Fig. 3b). This led us to speculate that the OST complex 
itself rather than its catalytic activity is required for DENV replication. 
To explore this hypothesis, we used the catalytic mutants of STT3A 
and ST'T3B (Fig. 3a, c, Extended Data Fig. 5). Surprisingly, the cata- 
lytically dead mutants were able to restore fully DENV replication in 
STT3A- and in STT3B-knockout cells (Fig. 3d). We thus concluded 
that DENV RNA replication has hijacked a function of the human 
OST complex that is independent from its canonical role in N-linked 
glycosylation. The dispensability of the catalytic function of the OST 
complex further suggests a more structural role of OST in viral repli- 
cation. The OST complex forms a stoichiometric complex at the ER 


for DENV envelope (DENV-E) protein immediately or 30 min after DENV 
infection. Original magnification, x 630. d, Luminescence of DENV 
replicon RNA expressing luciferase in knockout Huh7 cells. The DENV 
NS5°PP mutant served as replication-deficient control. RLU, relative 

light units. Data are mean and’svesm. (qPCR) or s.d. (RLU) for triplicate 
infections. 


membrane where DENV establishes a functional replication complex to 
initiate RNA replication. Our electron microscopy studies using APEX2 
confirmed the localization of STT3B in the ER membrane, in close 
proximity to the membranous replication vesicles in DENV-2-infected 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 6a-c). 

We next interrogated the physical interaction of the viral proteins 
with the OST complex by immunoprecipitation of STT3A—Flag and 
STTB-Flag in the context of viral infection. Western blot analysis after 
immunoprecipitation showed that the non-structural proteins NS2B 
and NS3, components of the DENV replication complex, associate 
specifically with STT3A and STT3B (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 6d). 
Next, eluates of the immunoprecipitations (Extended Data Fig. 6e, f) 
were subjected to tryptic proteolysis and the resulting peptides were 
analysed by mass spectrometry. Identification of tryptic peptides from 
NS2A, NS3 and NS4A in the eluates pointed to their association with the 
OST complexes formed by STT3A and STT3B (Extended Data Fig. 6g, 
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Figure 3 | DENV RNA replication requires a non-canonical function of 
OST, and DENV non-structural proteins interact with OST. a, Viability 
of STT3A and STT3B double-knockout cells complemented with wild-type 
(WT) or catalytic (cat) mutant cDNA. Dox, doxycycline. b, Glycosylation 
of DENV protein NS1, SHBG and pSAP in STT3A- and STT3B-knockout 
Huh7 cells. Different glycoforms are indicated by arrowheads. Tun., 


tunicamycin. c, Glycosylation state of psAP and SHBG in STT3A- and 
STT3B-knockout cells complemented with catalytic mutants. d, DENV 
infection of knockout Huh7 cells complemented with wild-type or 
catalytic mutants of STT3A and STT3B. Data are mean and s.d. of 
triplicate infections. e, Co-immunoprecipitations of STT3A-Flag and 
STT3B-Flag from DENV-infected cell lysates. LE, long exposure. 
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Figure 4 | FAD biosynthesis is required for HCV replication and can 
serve as antiviral target. a, GPCR of HCV RNA in Huh7.5.1 cell lines. 
b, HCV particle formation measured by focus-forming units (FFU) 
assay. ND, no foci detected (threshold of detection is 50 FFU ml7!). 
c, Biosynthesis pathway of FAD. Lumiflavin (LF) competitively inhibits 
uptake of riboflavin. Vit.B2, vitamin B2. d, qPCR of HCV RNA in 
untreated, FMN- or FAD-treated RFK- and FLAD1-knockout Huh7.5.1 
cells. e, GPCR of DENV or HCV RNA in lumiflavin-treated Huh7.5.1 


Supplementary Table 5). Taken together, this suggests a structural role 
for the OST complex in DENV RNA replication through interactions 
with non-structural proteins that form the RNA replication complex. 
Our data indicate that the OST complex fulfils specialized roles in host 
pathogen interactions and is more multifaceted than previously recog- 
nized. In support of this emerging notion, two recent studies uncovered 
unexpected roles of the OST complex in immunity. The OST com- 
plex was found to be crucial for innate immune responses triggered 
by lipopolysaccharide'’, and in a separate study OST dysregulation 
was identified as cause for autoimmune disorders triggered by certain 
TREX1 mutations”. 

The HCV-resistant cell population was highly enriched in guide 
RNAs targeting the Known HCV receptors”? CD81, OCLN and CLDN1, 
confirming their non-redundant role in entry for HCV (Fig. 1d, 
blue) and highlighting the validity of the screen results. The complete- 
ness of the screen was further underscored by the identification of 
microRNA-122 (ref. 21) and DGCR&8 (Fig. 1d, green), which is part of 
the microRNA processing machinery, as key factors for HCV replica- 
tion. Several dependency factors of HCV were validated in Huh7.5.1 
cells, where knockout significantly reduced viral RNA and particle for- 
mation (Fig. 4a, b, Extended Data Figs 7, 8a). After CLDN1, the second 
most significantly enriched gene was ELAVL1 (also known as HUR), 
an RNA-binding protein involved in mRNA stabilization”. In isogenic 
ELAVL1-knockout cells, HCV RNA replication was nearly abolished, 
while we did not observe a decrease with other RNA viruses (Extended 
Data Fig. 8b, c) including the alphavirus Sindbis, which contains strong 
ELAVL1-binding sites”. We used an HCV replicon assay to show that 
ELAVLI has a critical role in HCV RNA replication, which is in line 
with a recent report” (Extended Data Fig. 8d, e). Enzymatically active 
HCV-dependency factors (Fig. 1d, red) are by far the most important 
category of host factors for identifying antiviral drug targets. A case 
in point is cyclophilin A (PPIA) that has been actively pursued until 
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cells. For each concentration, the significance of the effect on HCV 

versus DENV was determined. f, HCV replicon assay in untreated and 
lumiflavin-treated Huh7.5.1 cells using wild-type sgJFH1 replicon. 

g, Model of identified DENV and HCV host factors. Data are mean and 
s.e.m. (qPCR) or s.d. (FFU, RLU) for triplicate infections. *P < 0.05, 
**P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001 (unpaired, parametric two-sided Student's t-test, 
with Welch post-correction). NS, non-significant. 


phase III clinical trials*°. We discovered enzymes with novel putative 
roles in HCV replication and explored these potentially ‘druggable 
factors further. We focused on RFK and FLAD1, enzymes involved in 
the two-step conversion of riboflavin (vitamin B2) to flavin adenine 
dinucleotide (FAD) (Fig. 4c). RFK- and FLAD1-knockout cells were 
resistant to HCV replication but not DENV (Extended Data Fig. 9a). 
As predicted from their sequential role in FAD biogenesis, exogenous 
flavin mononucleotide (FMN) or FAD rescued HCV replication in 
RFK-knockout cells, whereas FAD but not FMN rescued viral replica- 
tion in FLAD1-knockout cells (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 9b). This 
demonstrates that HCV replication is dependent solely on sufficient 
FAD levels. Modulation of intracellular FAD levels can be achieved 
by treatment of the cells with lumiflavin, a cellular uptake inhibitor of 
riboflavin’®. Treatment of cells with lumiflavin greatly reduced HCV 
replication, while other RNA viruses were less sensitive to lumiflavin 
treatment (Fig. 4e, Extended Data Fig. 9b-f). We further pinpointed 
RNA replication as the step of the life cycle that requires FAD using 
a replicon system (Fig. 4f). This highlights that knockout screens 
can identify specific host targets for antiviral drug discovery. Taken 
together, we used comparative genome-scale knockout screens to iden- 
tify human genes with crucial roles in the replication of Flaviviridae. 
Despite previous extensive interrogation of human host factors for 
these viruses through genomic and proteomic approaches!!””-7°, we 
discovered marked dependencies on several host processes that had 
not been linked to flaviviral replication before (Fig. 4g, Extended Data 
Fig. 10). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Haploid genetic screen. The haploid genetic screen was performed as previously 
described’. In short, 100 million gene-trap mutagenized HAP! cells were seeded 
and infected with DENV-2 16681 (multiplicity of infection (MOI) = 5). Eight hours 
after infection, media was aspirated and replaced with IMDM containing 2% FBS. 
Clear cytopathic effects were observed after 3 days of infection leading to the death 
of most cells. Clusters of cells resistant to DENV-2 infection became apparent dur- 
ing further culture, and 9 days after infection cells were collected as a pool (yield 
~30 million cells) and genomic DNA was isolated using a QIAamp DNA column. 
Gene-trap insertion sites were determined by linear amplification of the genomic 
DNA (gDNA) flanking regions of the gene-trap DNA insertion sites and sequenced 
on a Genome Analyzer II. Reads were aligned to the human genome using Bowtie 
and enrichment of independent insertions was calculated as previously described’. 
CRISPR genetic screens. Huh7.5.1 cells were stably transduced with lenti- 
Cas9-Blast and subsequently selected using blasticidin. Next, a total of 300 million 
Huh7.5.1 cells that constitutively express Cas9 were transduced with the len- 
tiGuide-Puro from the GeCKO v2 library*! at a MOT of 0.3. Cells were selected 
with puromycin and pooled together. The CRISPR genetic screens were started 
10 days after transduction. Approximately 60 million mutagenized cells for each 
library (A and B) were infected with DENV-2 16681 (replicate 1 and 2) or DENV-2 
strain 429557 (replicate 3) using a MOI of 1, or with HCV JFH1 at a MOI of 0.3. 
Cytopathic effect was visible 2 and 5 days after infection for DENV and HCV, 
respectively. Huh7.5.1 cells grow slower than HAP1 cells and clusters of resistant 
cells took longer to develop. The selected cells were collected 16 days after infection. 
As an uninfected reference we chose the unselected starting population because in 
these strong positive selection screens the selection pressure of the viral infections 
renders potential small growth differences of the mutagenized cells inconsequen- 
tial. For both selected and uninfected control cells, g NA was isolated using a 
QIAamp DNA column, and the inserted guide RNA sequences were amplified 
from the gDNA by flanking primers and prepared for next-generation sequencing. 
Resulting amplicons were sequenced on a MiSeq or NextSeq platform (Illumina) 
and the enrichment of each guide RNA was calculated by comparing the rela- 
tive abundance in the selected and unselected population. RIGER analysis was 
performed on guide RNAs (with at least 10 reads) ranked by enrichment using the 
weighted sum statistical method**. Each CRISPR screen was performed in three 
replicates and the mean of the three RIGER scores was calculated. 

Cell culture. HAP1 cells were derived from the near-haploid chronic. myeloid.leu- 
kaemia cell line KBM7 as described earlier’. HAP1 cells and knockout derivatives 
were cultured in IMDM supplemented with 10% FBS, penicillin-streptomycin and 
L-glutamine. STT3A/STT3B double-knockout HAP! cells were cultured in IMDM 
supplemented with 10% FBS, penicillin-streptomycin, L-glutamine and 25ng ml! 
doxycycline. Huh7, Huh7.5.1 (both gifts from FE Chisari) and HEK293FT (Thermo 
Scientific) cells and knockout derivatives were grown in DMEM supplemented 
with 10% FBS, penicillin-streptomycin, non-essential amino acids and 
L-glutamine. HEK293FT cells were used to generate lentivirus vectors for cel- 
lular transductions. Raji DC-SIGN cells (a gift from E. Harris) were cultured in 
RPMI-1640 supplemented with 10% FBS, penicillin-streptomycin and 
L-glutamine. The cell lines have not been authenticated. Parental cell lines have 
been tested negative for mycoplasma. 

Viral serotypes and strains. DENV-2 infectious clone 16681 was a gift from K. 
Kirkegaard. DENV-2 from infectious clone 16681 was adapted to HAP1 cells 
through serial passaging. Viral whole-genome sequence analysis revealed three 
coding mutations compared.to the original clone 16681: Q399H in envelope, 
L180F in NS2A and $238F in NS4B. DENV-1 Hawaii 1944 (#NR82), DENV-2 
strain 429557 (#NR-12216), DENV-2 New Guinea C 1944 (4NR-84), DENV-3 
Philippines/H871856 (#NR-80) and DENV-4 H241 Philippines 1956 (#NR-86) 
were ordered from BEI resources (NIH, NIAID). Yellow fever virus was generated 
by culturing the yellow fever YF-VAX 17D-204 vaccine. West Nile virus (Kunjin 
strain CH 16532) was a gift from J. E Anderson. Zika virus (strain MR766) was 
provided by S. Weaver and R. Tesh. Hepatitis C virus JFH1 and HCV-Luc pFL- 
J6/JFH-5'C19Rluc2AUbi vector were gifts from C. Rice. Sindbis virus (SINV) 
strain Ar-339 (TC adapted) Egypt 1952 (ATCC VR-1585) and human rhinovirus 
14 (ATCC VR-284) were ordered from the American Type Culture Collection. 
Poliovirus type 1 strain Mahoney was a gift from H. Ploegh. Venezuelan equine 
encephalitis virus TC-83 (pVEEV/GEP) was a gift from I. Frolov. 

qPCR infectivity assays. Cells were plated in 96-well plates and infected with an 
MOI of 0.1 of virus, unless otherwise stated. Cells were collected as outlined in 
Ambion Power SYBR Green Cells-to-Ct kit (Ambion 4402954). Cells were col- 
lected 8h after infection with polio virus, 24h after infection with Sindbis virus, 


Venezuelan equine encephalitis virus and human rhinovirus 14, 2 days after infec- 
tion with DENV-2 16681 and Zika virus, yellow fever virus, and West Nile virus 
Kunjin strain, 3 days after infection with HCV JFH1 and 5 days after infection with 
DENV-2 New Guinea. For comparison of DENV serotypes, cells were infected at 
an MOI of 0.01 with DENV-1 Hawaii 1944, DENV-2 New Guinea C 1944, DENV-3 
Philippines/H871856 and DENV-4 H241 Philippines 1956 for 2 days. All samples 
were normalized to 18S expression. Two independent experiments were performed 
with triplicate infections and one representative is shown. 

The following qPCR primers were used: DENV-2-forward: 5'-GCCCTTCT 
GTTCACACCAT-3’, reverse: 5’-GGCTCTGCCAATCAGTTCAT- 3’; universal- 
DENV-forward: 5/-GGTTAGAGGAGACCCCTCCC-3’, reverse: 5’-GGTCTCCT 
CTAACCTCTAGTCC-3’; yellow fever forward: 5’-GAAATGGETGCCC 
TTTATGA-3’, reverse: 5’-GCACATGGCAACAGAAGCTA-3/; Kunjin-forward: 
5'’-GCTTTGCCACCTCTCTTCAC-3’, reverse: 5’-GEGGTTGATGGTTTCC 
ACTCT-3’; ZIKV-forward: 5’/-ACCATACGGCCAACAAAGAG=3’, reverse: 
5’-TCCACAGCCAGGAAGAGACT-3’; HCV-forward: 5/-TCTCTCAGTCC 
TTCCTCGGA-3’, reverse: 5/-AAGCCGGCTAGAGTCTTGTT-3/; SINV-forward: 
5'-CGCGGTCACGTAAGGATAAT-3’, reverse: 5'-TTTGGCATTCTTCAGC 
ACAG-3’; polio-forward: 5’-CAACCTCCCACTGGTGACTT-3’, 
reverse: 5’/-ATTTCCCCTGCTCAACCTTT-3/; 18S-forward: 5’-AGAAAC 
GGCTACCACATCCA-3’, reverse: 5’-CACCAGACTTGCCCTCCA-3’; 
VEEV-forward: 5’-CAGGACGATCTCATTCTCAC-3’, reverse: 5/-TCATTCA 
CCTTGTACCGAACG-3/; HRV- 14-forward: 5’-AAGCAATTTGGTGGTCC 
AAG-3’, reverse: 5'/-ACACTGGGGTTTGAAGCACT-3’. 

Crystal violet staining. For virus infections, wild-type and knockout cell lines were 
plated out in either 24- or 96-well plates. Cells were infected with DENV-2 (16681), 
HCY, SINV or polio using a MOI of 1. Huh7-STT3A-KO-STT3B-KO-pLenti- 
TRE3G-CMV-STT3B cells were cultured in presence or absence of 25 ng ml! 
doxycycline. Cells were incubated for 48-120h then fixed using 4% formaldehyde 
in PBS. Cell viability at time of fixation was determined by crystal violet staining. 
Plaque-forming units assay. Plaque assays were performed on BHK-21 cells. In 
brief, BHK-21 monolayers were grown to 80% confluency in 24-well plates and 
incubated for 1h at 37 °C in 5% CO) with serially diluted virus supernatants from 
wild-type andmutant HAP1 cells infected with DENV, at a MOI of 0.1 for 48h. 
The wells were then overlaid with DMEM, 0.8% Aquacide II (EMD Millipore), 
and 10% FBS, incubated for 7 days, and fixed with 10% formaldehyde. The cells 
were then stained overnight with crystal violet. The next day the wells were exten- 
sively washed with water then dried, and the resulting plaques were counted and 
plaque-forming units per ml were calculated. Two independent experiments were 
performed with triplicate infections and one representative is shown. 
Focus-forming units assay. Wild-type and knockout Huh7.5.1 cells were plated 
in 24-well plates and infected with HCV at a MOI of 0.1. Three days after infec- 
tion, supernatant was collected and added to wild-type Huh7.5.1 cells in a tenfold 
dilution series. After 3 days, cells were fixed, stained with mouse-anti- HCV-core 
(Abcam ab2740) and anti-mouse-IgG-Alexa-488 (Life Technologies) and fluores- 
cent colonies were counted. Two independent experiments were performed with 
triplicate infections and one representative experiment is shown. 

Luciferase reporter virus assays. Cells were plated out in 96-well plates in tripli- 
cates and infected with dengue luciferase reporter virus at an MOI of 0.01. Cells 
were incubated with dengue luciferase reporter virus at 37°C, 5% CO, and cell 
lysates were collected. Luciferase expression was measured using Renilla Luciferase 
Assay system (Promega E2820). Cells were lysed using Renilla lysis buffer and lucif- 
erase activity measured by addition of substrate and immediate luciferase readings 
were taken using Glomax 20/20 luminometer using a 10-s integration time. For 
the cross-comparison of the effects of host factors on DENV and HCV Huh7.5.1 
knockout cell lines were infected with dengue luciferase reporter virus at an MOI 
of 0.01 or with HCV luciferase virus at an MOI of 0.2. For the validation of HCV 
host factors, four different knockout cell lines (created using lentiCRISPRv2) were 
infected with HCV luciferase virus at an MOI of 0.2. Two independent experiments 
were performed with triplicate infections and one representative experiment is 
shown, with the exception of the experiment shown in Extended Data Fig. 4e, 
which was performed once with triplicate infections. 

Infection of Raji DC-SIGN cells. Raji DC-SIGN host factor knockout cell lines 
were created by transduction of lentiCRISPRv2 and subsequent puromycin selec- 
tion. Resulting cell lines were infected with dengue luciferase virus at an MOI of 
0.05 and collected 3 days after infection. Three independent experiments were 
performed with triplicate infections and one representative is shown. 
Internalization assay and confocal microscopy. Approximately 10,000 Huh7 cells 
were seeded on Laboratory-TekII Chamber slides (Thermo Fisher Scientific). The 
next day, cells were incubated on ice for 15 min, infected with DENV (MOI=60) 
and incubated on ice for 1h. Cells were washed three times with ice-cold PBS and 
subsequently incubated at 37°C for 0 or 30 min. At each time point, 10g m1! 
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wheat germ agglutinin-Alexa-594 (Life Technologies, W11262) was added for 
10 min at room temperature before three washes with PBS and fixation with 4% 
paraformaldehyde. Dengue virus was stained with a rabbit-anti-dengue-envelope 
antibody (Genetex, 127277) in block/perm buffer (1% saponin, 1% Triton X-100, 
5% FBS) for 1h followed by incubation with goat anti-rabbit-IgG-Alexa-488 (Life 
Technologies, A-11008) and DAPI (Insitus, F203) for 30 min. After three washes 
with PBS, cells were visualized using confocal microscopy. 

Replicon assays. Dengue replicon plasmid was linearized using XbaI restric- 
tion enzyme. Replicon RNA was generated using the MEGAscript T7 High 
Yield Transcription Kit (Ambion, AM1334) with the reaction containing 
5mM m/’G(5')ppp(5’)G RNA Cap Structure Analogue (NEB, $1405S). Resulting 
RNA was purified by sodium acetate ethanol precipitation. HCV sgJFH1 replicon* 
RNA was prepared as described for DENV with the exception of adding the cap 
structure analogue. Cells were washed twice with PBS and re-suspended in electro- 
poration buffer (Teknova, E0399). Three micrograms of purified replicon RNA was 
mixed with cells, and cells were electroporated using Bio-Rad Gene Pulser Xcell 
electroporator using square wave protocol. Electroporated cells were resuspended 
in cell culture medium without antibiotics and plated into 24-well plates. Luciferase 
expression was measured using Renilla Luciferase Assay system (Promega, E2820). 
Cells were lysed using Renilla lysis buffer and luciferase activity measured by addi- 
tion of substrate and luciferase readings were taken immediately using Glomax 
20/20 luminometer using a 10-s integration time. For lumiflavin treatment, cells 
were electroporated with 2 1g of viral RNA and 1 1g of firefly mRNA (Trilink) 
to normalize for effects on cell proliferation. For the lumiflavin treatment, two 
independent experiments with three electroporations each were performed. One 
representative experiment is shown. For the replicon assay in ELAVL1-knockout 
cells, three independent experiments with a single electroporation were performed. 
The average of the experiments is shown. For the DENV-replicon assay, three inde- 
pendent experiments were performed. One representative experiment was shown. 
Immunoblot analysis. Cell pellets were lysed using Laemmli SDS sample buffer 
containing 5% 3-mercaptoethanol and boiled for 10 min. Lysates were separated by 
SDS-PAGE on pre-cast Bio-Rad 4-15% poly-acrylamide gels in Bio-Rad minipro- 
tean gel system. Proteins were transferred onto PVDF membranes using Bio-Rad 
trans-blot protein transfer system. PVDF membranes were blocked with PBS buffer 
containing 0.1% Tween-20 and 5% non-fat milk. Blocked membranes were incu- 
bated with primary antibody diluted in blocking buffer and incubated overnight 
at 4°C rotating. Primary antibodies were detected using horseradish peroxidase 
(HRP)-conjugated secondary anti-mouse and anti-rabbit antibodies (Genetex) by 
incubating membranes at a 1:5,000 dilution for 1 h at room temperature. Antibody- 
bound proteins were detected by incubating with Pierce West Pico and Extended 
Duration Peroxide Solutions and visualized on film. Wild-type cells were treated 
with 101g ml~! tunicamycin and treated for 3-4h at 37°C, 5% CO}. To visual- 
ize proteins by immunoblotting, the following antibodies were used anti-SHBG 
(Genetex, GTX63795) at a dilution of 1:2,500. Anti-pSAP (Genetex, GTX101064) 
at a dilution of 1:2,500. Anti-HA C29F4 (Cell Signaling, 3724P) at a dilution of 
1:2,500. Anti-mouse M2-Flag (Sigma, F1804-200UG) at a dilution of 1:2,500. 
Anti-DYKDDDDK (Flag) (Cell Signaling, 2368) at a dilution of 1:2,500. Anti-RPN1 
(gift from M. Ivessa) at a dilution of 1:2,000. Anti-NS1 (Genetex GTX124280) 
at a dilution of 1:2,500. Anti-P84 (Genetex GTX70220) at a dilution of 1:3,500. 
Anti-DENV-ENV (Genetex GTX127277) at a dilution of 1:2,500. Anti-prM (Genetex, 
GTX128092) at a dilution of 1:2,500. Anti-NS2B (Genetex, GTX124246) at a dilution 
of 1:2,500. Anti-NS3 (Genetex, GTX124252) at a dilution of 1:2,500. Anti-RFK (Sigma, 
SAB1409492) at a 1:500 dilution. Anti-FLAD1 (Santa Cruz Bio, sc-376819) at a 1:250 
dilution. Anti-STT3B (Sigma, HPA036646) at a dilution of 1:1,000. Anti-MAGT1 
(Proteintech Group, 17430-1-AP) at a dilution of 1:1,000. Anti-RPS25 (Abcam, 
102940) at a dilution of 1:1,000; Anti- HUR (Santa Cruz, sc-5261) at a dilution of 1:200. 
Anti-SRRD (Sigma, HPA002945) at a dilution of 1:500. 

Lentiviral or retroviral complementations. Lentiviral or retroviral transduc- 
tion was used to create stable cell lines expressing a selected gene of interest. 
Respective genes of interest (see ‘Construction of lenti- or retroviral constructs’ 
section) were cloned into the pLenti-CMV-Puro-DEST vector (w118-1) (a gift 
from E. Campeau), or PMX-IRES-BLAST-DEST. Lentivirus or retrovirus pro- 
duced in HEK293FT cells was used to transduce respective cell lines overnight. 
Cells stably expressing the gene of interest were selected by treatment with 
1-4,1g ml! puromycin or 10-50j1gml blasticidin over 2 days (InvivoGen) along 
with untransduced cells as negative control. 

Genome engineering. CRISPR guide RNA sequences were designed using the 
Zhang laboratory CRISPR design tool (see Extended Data Fig. 3 for CRISPR target 
sites). Corresponding oligonucleotides or geneblocks containing U6 promoter 
sequence and U6 termination sequence were ordered from IDT. Oligonucleotides 
were cloned into the Zhang laboratory generated Cas9 expressing pX458 guide 
RNA plasmid (Addgene) as previously described using Gibson assembly reaction 
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New England Biolabs. Geneblocks were cloned into pCR-Blunt II-TOPO vector 
(Life Technologies). TOPO-cloned geneblocks were co-transfected into respective 
cells with a mCherry-expressing construct and hCas9-expressing vector (Addgene 
41815 hCas9 Church pcDNA3.3-Topo) guide RNA encoded in the pX458 plasmids 
were transfected alone using Lipofectamine 2000 (Life technologies) according to 
manufactures guidelines. Transfected cells were single cell sorted based on GFP 
or mCherry expression into 96-well plates using BD influx cell sorter. Clonal 
cell lines were allowed to expand and genomic DNA was isolated for sequenced 
based genotyping of targeted allele. For this, a 500-700-base pair (bp) region that 
encompassed the guide RNA-targeted site was amplified and the PCR product was 
Sanger sequenced. In haploid cells (HAP1), only one mutated allele was present 
in the sequenced PCR product and cellular subclones containing aframe shift 
mutations or large indels were selected. In aneuploid Huh7.5.1 cells, we regu- 
larly observed that the PCR product contained more.than 1 trace, suggesting 
non-identical mutations in multiple alleles. Inthis case, the PCR product was 
cloned into a plasmid vector and colonies were sequenced to separate allele spe- 
cific mutations. Subclones were chosen where all alleles were mutated. It should 
be noted that in aneuploid Huh7.5.1 cells, we sometimes observed cellular sub- 
clones where all mutant alleles contained the same mutation (for example, CD81 
and ELAVL]). It has been reported that CRISPR/Cas9 technology can generate 
homozygous bi-allelic mutations more frequently than expected in diploid cells 
or cancer cells***°, perhaps because both alleles were independently repaired in 
an identical manner or because one allele served as a template for homology- 
directed repair of the other allele. To create KO cell lines using lentiCRISPRv2 
(Addgene) the following guide RNAs below were cloned into the vector, Huh7.5.1 
cells were lentivirally transduced and selected with Puromycin. The following 
guide RNA sequences were used: ANKRD49: AGAAAGGAGTCTCCGCACTG; 
ANKRD49 guide2: ATGAACCGTTACGTCAAACC; ANKRD49 guide3: 
GCCCAAAGAAGCAATCTGCT; ANKRD49 guide4: AGAAAGGAGTCT 
CCGCACTG; CD81: GCGCCCAACACCTTCTATGT; CLDN1: CGATGGCG 
CCGATCCATCCC; ELAVL1: TTGGGCGGATCATCAACTCG; ELAVL1 
guide2: TGTGAACTACGTGACCGCGA; ELAVL1 guide3: GGGCCT 
CCGAACCGTCGCGC; ELAVL1 guide4: AGAGCGATCAACACGCTGAA; 
EMC1: AGGCCGAATCATGCGTTCCT; EMC2: GATTGCCATTCGAAAA 
GCEC; EMC3: GTGCCACCTTCTCCTATGAC; EMC4: TGCTTGTCCAA 
GTAACCGAC; FKBPL: GTCAAGAAGATCGTAATCCG; FKBPL guide2: 
GAAGAGCCCGTCCATAGCAT; FKBPL guide3: ACAGAGCTAACT 
ATGGGCGT; FKBPL guide4: GTTTCGGTAGGAGGGTCTCG; FLAD1: 
ACAGACCATTGAGACCTCCC; FLAD1 guide2: CATGCGCATCAACC 
CACTGC; FLAD1 guide3: TACAGGAGTAGGGGTCAGTC; FLAD1 guide4: 
TGTGTCCCTGGGGGTTGAAG; MAGT1: GAGCGAACATGGCAGCGCGT; 
MIR-122: GAGTTTCCTTAGCAGAGCTG; MMGT1: CAGGCACTTACGCTG 
CGCAG; non-targeting: GCCCAGACGCCCTAGAATAG; OCLN: 
ACGTAGAGTCCAGTAGCTGC; OSTC: TCAGTCATAGAACCGACACT; 
PPIA: GTACCCTTACCACTCAGTCT; RFK: TATCATGCATACCTTCAAAG; 
RFK guide2: GGTCAAGTGGTGCGGGGCTT; RFK guide3: CTATGGGG 
AAATCCTCAATG; RFK guide4: CCAACCATAGTAAATACCAG; RPN2: 
TCGCTACCACGTGCCAGTTG; SRRD: GACTGTTCTCAGTGAGAACG; SRRD 
guide2: GATAGATACCTTTGCAATGT; SRRD guide3: ATTGAAGTCC 
TTAACACCCT; SRRD guide4: AACAACTGAAGGCCCCTGTG; SSR2: 
CAATAGCAGGGGGATGCCGA; SSR3: GACCCTAGTAAGCACATATT; STT3A: 
GTACTCACGGATCAAACTCA; STT3B: TACAGCAAAAGAGTCTACAT; ZEB 1: 
TGAAGACAAACTGCATATTG, 

TALENs targeting AUP! in HAP 1 cells were generated as indicated in Extended 
Data Fig. 3. Cells were co-transfected with left and right TALEN-containing con- 
structs and an mCherry-expressing construct using Lipofectamine 2000 (Life 
Technologies) according to manufacturer’s guidelines. Transfected cells were 
single-cell sorted based on mCherry expression into 96-well plates using BD influx 
cell sorter. Subclones were allowed to expand and genomic DNA was isolated 
for sequenced based genotyping of AUP! allele. HAP1 cells containing gene-trap 
insertions in STT3A, STT3B, RPN1, SSR2, SSR3, ASCC2 and RPS25 were isolated 
by picking resistant colonies from the DENV-2 haploid genetic screen. Picked 
colonies were screened for gene-trap insertions using PCR with primers directed 
to the gene-trap and the flanking region of the gene of interest. 
Co-immunoprecipitation. Wild-type HAP1 cells were transduced with STT3A- 
Flag, STT3B-Flag or RPS25-Flag lentiviral vectors (see ‘Construction of lenti- or 
retroviral constructs’ section). HAP1 cells expressing Flag-tagged proteins were 
trypsinized and washed once with PBS. Cells were lysed with TNM buffer (25 mM 
Tris-HCl, 15 mM NaCl, 5mM MgCl.) containing 1% digitonin, 1 mM PMSE, and 
Halt Protease and Phosphatase Inhibitor Cocktail (Life Technologies, 78440) for 
1h on ice gently vortexing every 15 min. Cell lysates were clarified by centrifu- 
gation at 15,000g for 10 min. Clarified lysates were incubated at 4°C overnight 
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with Anti-FlagG M2 Magnetic Beads (Sigma M8823-5ml). Incubated beads were 
washed three times with TNM buffer containing 0.1% digitonin, 1mM PMSF, 
1x halt protease and phosphatase inhibitor. Cells were washed once with TNM 
buffer and competitively eluted with TNM buffer containing 150ngyl~! 3x Flag 
Peptide (Sigma, F4799) for 30 min on ice. For immunoblotting elutions were dena- 
tured by boiling in 5 x sample buffer and analysed by SDS-PAGE using antibodies 
against DENV non-structural proteins. Elutions were also prepared for mass 
spectrometry analysis. Cells expressing RPS25-Flag, a host protein with a likely 
different mechanistic action, as well as untransduced cells, were used as a negative 
control in these experiments. 

SYPRO ruby staining. After electrophoresis gel was fixed for 30 min in fixative 
buffer (50% methanol, 7% acetic acid) and incubated with SYPRO Ruby Stain 
(Fischer, S-12000) overnight. Gels were then washed once with wash buffer 
(10% methanol, 7% acetic acid) and twice with distilled water. Gel was imaged on 
Molecular Dynamics Storm scanner. 

Construction of STT3A/STT3B double-knockout cell line with STT3B condi- 
tionally expressed using a Tet-On system. HAP cells stably transduced with the 
transactivator pLenti-CM VrtTA3G-Blast (R980-M38-658) (Addgene, 31797) with 
the endogenous STT3B gene disrupted by CRISPR/Cas9 were lentivirally trans- 
duced with pLenti-CMVTRE3G-Puro-STT3B-Flag, which drives STT3B under 
a doxycycline-inducible promoter. Transduced cells were then transfected with 
pX458 plasmid encoding a guide RNA targeted to the STT3A gene. Transfected 
cells were then subcloned based on GFP expression of PX458 plasmid into 96-well 
plates containing IMDM plus 10% FBS, penicillin-streptomycin, L-glutamine and 
25ng ml! doxycycline. Subclones were allowed to grow for 2 weeks, then replica 
plated and in one replicate the doxycycline medium was washed away and replaced 
with regular growth medium without doxycycline and incubated for 5 days. Cells 
that were dependent on doxycycline for growth were genotyped to verify both 
endogenous STT3A and STT3B had double frame shifting CRISPR/Cas9 editing 
events. STT3A/STT3B endogenous double knock out cells were then lentivirally 
transduced with wild-type or mutant STT3A or STT3B under the CMV promoter. 
The lentivirally transduced cell lines were then plated in 96-well plates and the 
doxycycline was washed away and incubated for 5 days. Cells were then fixed and 
stained with crystal violet to assess cell viability. 

Treatment of HCV infected cells with lumiflavin, FMN and FAD. Wild-type 
Huh7.5.1 cells were treated with lumiflavin (Santa Cruz Bio, sc-224045) ranging 
from 10 to 100M and infected with HCV or DENV-2 at a MOI of 0.1. For WNV, 
YFV, PV (polio virus), SINV, VEEV and HRV-14 cells were treated with 501M 
lumiflavin and infected at a MOI of 0.1. For rescue of HCV replication in lumifla- 
vin-treated cells 100\1M FMN and 10mM FAD were used. RFK=and FLAD1-KO 
Huh7.5.1 were cultured in absence or presence of 500,.M FMN (TCI America, 
RO0023) or FAD (Sigma, F8384) and subsequently infected with HCV at a MOI of 
0.1. After 3 days of infection, levels of infection were determined using immunoflu- 
orescence, western blot and qPCR. Anti-HCV core 1b (Abcam ab2740) was used at 
1:500 for immunofluorescence and 1:1,000 for western blotting. Anti: DENV-2 NS5 
(GeneTex GTX103350) was used at a 1:25,00 dilution for western blotting. For the 
lumiflavin treatment two independent experiments with triplicate infections were 
performed and one representative is shown. For the FMN/FAD complementation 
two independent experiments were performed and the average is shown. 

MTT assay. To test effects of lumiflavin on cell viability MTT assay was performed 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Sigma Cell Proliferation Kit I (MTT), 
11465007001). Three independent experiments in triplicates each were performed 
and one representative is shown. 

Transmission electron microscopy. Cells stably expressing STT3B-APEX2 were 
plated in 6-well plates and infected with an MOI 5 of DENV-2. 28h after infection, 
cells were washed with PBS and fixed with 2% glutaraldehyde in 100 mM sodium 
cacodylate, 2mM CaCl, pH 7.4, buffer. Cells were fixed at 4°C for 60 min then 
washed three times with PBS. Fixed cells were quenched with 100 mM sodium 
cacodylate, 2mM CaCh, pH 7.4, and 20 mM glycine. Quenched cells were washed 
twice with PBS and stained with using the KPL DAB reagent set (KPL, 54-10-00) 
for 8h. After incubation with DAB, cells were rinsed twice with PBS and scraped 
off well using a cell scraper and pelleted. Pelleted cells were re-suspended in 10% 
gelatin in 0.1 M sodium cacodylate buffer, pH 7.4, at 37°C and allowed to equil- 
ibrate for 5 min. Cells were pelleted again, excess gelatin removed, then chilled 
in cold blocks and covered with cold 1% osmium tetroxide (EMS, 19100) for 2h 
rotating in a cold room. They were then washed three times with cold ultrafiltered 
water, then en bloc stained overnight in 1% uranyl acetate at 4°C while rotating. 
Samples were then dehydrated in a series of ethanol washes for 20 min each at 4°C 
beginning at 30%, 50%, 70%, 95% where the samples were then allowed to rise 
to room temperature, changed to 100% ethanol twice, then propylene oxide for 
15 min. Samples were then infiltrated with EMbed-812 resin (EMS, 14120) mixed 
1:2, 1:1 and 2:1 with propylene oxide for 2h each with leaving samples in 2:1 resin 


to propylene oxide overnight rotating at room temperature in the hood. The sam- 
ples were then placed into EMbed-812 for 2-4h then placed into molds with labels 
and fresh resin, orientated and placed into a 65°C oven overnight. Sections were 
taken at approximately 80 nm, picked up on formvar/carbon-coated 100-mesh Cu 
grids, stained for 30s in 3.5% uranyl acetate in 50% acetone followed by staining 
in 0.2% lead citrate for 3 min. Observed in the JEOL JEM-1400 120kV and photos 
were taken using a Gatan Orius 4k X 4k digital camera. 

Mass spectrometry 

Liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry. Elutions from co- 
immunoprecipitations were trypsin digested and purified using Sep Pak C18 
purification column. Peptides were analysed using an LTQ Velos Orbitrap 
mass spectrometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific) coupled to.an Agilent 1100 high 
performance liquid chromatography pump (Agilent Technologies) and a MicroAS 
autosampler (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Peptide mixtures were introduced into 
the mass spectrometer via a fused silica microcapillary column (100 j1m inner 
diameter) ending in an in-house pulled needle tip (internal diameter ~ 51m). 
Columns were packed to a length of 17cm with a C18 reversed-phase resin (Magic 
C18AQ; Michrom Bioresources). Peptides were loaded onto the column and then 
eluted into the nanospray ionization source of the mass spectrometer via a two-step 
gradient of 7-25% buffer B (2.5% water and 0.1% formic acid in acetonitrile (v/v)) 
in buffer A (2.5% acetonitrile and 0.1% formic acid in water (v/v)) over 60 min 
followed by a second phase of 25-45% buffer B over 20 min. Eluting peptides 
were measured by the LTQ Velos Orbitrap operating in a data-dependent mode in 
which 10 ion-trap MS/MS spectra were acquired per data-dependent cycle from a 
high-resolution (R= 60,000) precursor spectrum (mass range = 360-1,600 m/z). 
Mass spectrometry data processing. Raw data files produced by the mass spectrome- 
ter were converted to the mzXML format using in house software, MS Convert. MS 
and MS/MS data were extracted from mzXML files with in-house software. MS/MS 
spectra were analysed using Sequest algorithm searching a composite target-decoy 
protein sequence database. The target sequences consisted of human proteins down- 
loaded from the Uniprot database (11-17-2014) and protein sequence corresponding 
to the dengue virus 2 16681 polyprotein. Decoy sequences were created by reversing 
the orientation of all target sequences. Parameters used for all searches included the 
requirement of trypsin peptide cleavage, two missed cleavages allowed, peptide mass 
tolerance of 20 p.p.m., variable oxidation of methionine residues (+15.99491 Da), and 
static carbamylation modification of cysteine residues (+57.02146). Decoy peptide 
identifications guided the creation of filtering criteria delivering preliminary sets of 
peptide-spectrum matches with estimated false discovery rate <1%. Spectral counts 
for each condition were combined at a protein level and normalized by protein length 
to infer protein abundances in each case. 

DENV reporter virus and DENV replicon design and generation 

Construction of pDENV-Luc replicon. The design of the DENV replicon was based 
on DVRep described previously*®: The viral 5’ untranslated region (UTR) was 
followed by a duplication of the first 102 nucleotides of the C coding region, which 
contain cis-acting elements required for replication (CAE). The CAE was fused 
to the renilla luciferase coding region followed by the DENV open reading frame 
(ORE) starting at the signal peptide preceding NS1. Between the luciferase and the 
DENV structural proteins a foot and mouth disease virus (FMVD) 2A sequence 
was introduced to provide cotranslational cleavage and release of luciferase. The 
construct was based on pD2/IC-30P, which contains a full-length infectious clone 
encoding DENV-2 strain 16681 (ref. 37). We also included the amino acid muta- 
tion Q399H in the envelope protein. We gene-synthesized a fragment containing 
the T7 polymerase promoter sequence followed by the first 102 nucleotides of the 
C coding region in frame with Renilla luciferase and FMDV 2A followed by the 
DENV open reading frame (ORF) starting at the signal peptide preceding NS1 
until an internal Hpal site. This fragment was released by SacI (preceding the 
T7 promoter) and Hpal and cloned in pD2/IC-30P in a three point ligation with 
KpnI/Sacl and KpnI/Hpal fragments. 

Construction of pDENV-Luc infectious clone. The design of the DENV reporter 
was based on mDV-R described previously**: The viral 5’ UTR was followed by 
a duplication of the first 104 nucleotides of the C coding region, which contain 
cis-acting elements required for replication (CAE). The CAE was fused to the 
renilla luciferase coding region followed by the complete DENV ORF. Between 
the luciferase and the DENV structural proteins a FMVD 2A sequence was 
introduced to provide cotranslational cleavage and release of luciferase. The con- 
struct was based on pD2/IC-30P, which contains a full-length infectious clone 
encoding dengue virus serotype 2 strain 16681 (ref. 37) in which an envelope 
Q399H mutation was introduced that enhanced viral infection in mammalian 
cells using primers 5‘’-GGAAGTTCTATCGGCCACATGTTTGAGACAAC-3 
and 5'-GTTGTCTCAAACATGTGGCCGATAGAACTTCC-3’ via the 
QuikChange Site-Directed Mutagenesis kit (Agilent Technologies). We 
gene-synthesized a fragment containing the T7 polymerase promoter sequence 
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followed by the first 104 nucleotides of the C coding region in frame with 
Renilla luciferase and FMDV 2A. This fragment was PCR amplified, intro- 
ducing a SacI site at the 5’ end and a Nhel site (present in the FMDV 2A 
sequence) at the 3/ end using primers: 5‘-CGAAATTCGAGCTCACGCG-3’ and 
5'-TCCTGCTAGCTTGAGCAAATCAAAGTTC-3’. To create and in frame 
fusion of FMDV 2A with the DENV ORF a second DNA fragment was amplified 
using pD2/IC-30P as template with primers: 5’-TCAAGCTAGCAGGAGACGT 
TGAGTCCAACCCCGGGCCCATGAATAACCAACGGAAAAAGGCG-3’ and 
5'-GGAAGAGCATGCAGTCGGAAATG-3’ introducing 5’ Nhel and 3/ SphI 
restriction sites. The two fragments were cut with the respective restriction 
enzymes and ligated into pD2/IC-30P cut with SacI and SphI to create pDENV- 
Luc. DENV-Luc virus was produced by cutting with Xbal to linearize plasmid and 
in vitro transcription performed of pDENV-Luc and transfection into BHK cells 
using Lipofectamine 2000. 

Construction of lenti- or retroviral constructs. PMX-IRES-BLAST-DEST was 
made by cutting pMXs-IRES-Blasticidin Retroviral Vector (Cell Biolabs, RT V- 
016) with SnaBI and the Gateway destination cassette (reading frame A) was blunt 
cloned in to this vector according to manufacturer's protocol (Gateway Vector 
Conversion System; Invitrogen, 11828-029) 

To generate a lentiviral construct expressing STT3A-Flag, Dharmacon 
cDNA BC020965 was used as template to generate a PCR product using 
primers 5'‘-CACCATGACTAAGTTTGGATTTTTGCG-3’ and 5/-TTACTT 
ATCGTCGTCATCCTTGTAATCTGTCCTTGACAAGCCTCGATT-3’ 

Amplified PCR product was then topo cloned into Gateway compatible entry 
vector pENTR/D-TOPO Cloning Kit (Life Technologies K2400-20) and gateway 
reaction (Life Technologies) used to insert into pLenti-CMV-Puro-Dest (w118-1). 

To generate a lentiviral construct expressing STT3B-Flag, Dharmacon cDNA 
BC052433 was used as template to generate PCR product using primers forward 
primer 5’-CACCATGTCTTGGTGGGATTATGGC-3’ and reverse primer 5'-TTA 
CTTATCGTCGTCATCCTTGTAATCAACAGTCTTCTTAGAGGTCTTCTT-3’. 
It should be noted that we used Mus musculus STT3B because we were unable to 
clone human STT3B. 

Amplified PCR product was then TOPO cloned into Gateway compatible entry 
vector pENTR/D-TOPO Cloning Kit (Life Technologies, K2400-20) and gateway 
reaction was used to insert into pLenti-CMV-Puro-Dest (w118-1). 

To generate an SHBG-expressing construct, SHBG was ordered as two 
geneblocks and used to generate PCR product with primers 5’-TGTG 
GTGGAATTCTGCAGATACCTGTGGTGGAATTCTGCAGATACC-3/ and 
5'-ATCCAGCACAGTGGCGG-3’. PCR product was Gibson cloned Gibson 
assembly reaction kit (New England Biolabs) into pLenti-CMV-Puro-Dest (w118-1) 
that was EcoRV digested. 

To generate a Flag3 x -RPS25 expression construct, entry vector PENTR- 
Flag3 x -RPS25 was generated as described® using the forward primer 
CACCATGGACTACAAAGACCATGACGG. PENTR-Flag3 x-RPS25 was then 
used in a Gateway reaction (Life Technologies) to introduce Flag3 x -RPS25 into 
PMX-IRES-BLAST-DEST retroviral expression construct. 

A construct expressing STT3B fused with APEX2 and Flag-tagged PCR prod- 
ucts were generated using the pLenti-STT3B expression construct described 
above and APEX2 Addgene plasmid 49386 (refs 40, 41) as templates to gener- 
ate PCR products using primers 5/“GACTCTAGTCCAGTGTGGTG-3’ with 
5’-AACAGTCTTCTTAGAGGTCTTC-3’ and 5’-GAAGACCTCTAAG 
AAGACTGTTATGGACTACAAGGATGACGA-3’ with 5‘-CGGCCGCCACT 
GTGCTGGATTTAGGCATCAGCAAACCCAAG-3’. PCR products were Gibson 
assembled Gibson assembly reaction kit (New England Biolabs) into pLenti-CMV- 
Puro-Dest (w118-1) that was EcoRV digested. 

To generatea STT3B-doxycycline-lenti construct, Dharmacon cDNA 
BC052433 was used as a template to generate PCR product using primers 
5/-CACCATGTETTGGTGGGATTATGGC-3’ and 5’-TTACTTATCGTCGTCA 
TCCTTGTAATCAACAGTCTTCTTAGAGGTCTTCTT-3’ 

Amplified PCR product was then TOPO cloned into Gateway compatible entry 
vector pENTR/D-TOPO Cloning Kit (Life Technologies, K2400-20), and gateway 
reaction was used to insert into the doxycycline inducible lentiviral vector pLenti 
CMVTRE3G Puro DEST (w811-1) (Addgene, 27565). 

To generate catalytic site mutants (Extended Data Fig. 5 and refs 15, 42), 
STT3A- and STT3B-expressing constructs, DNA fragments were generated using 
pLenti-STT3B-Flag described above as a template using pLenti-EcoRV primers 
and mutant primers to generate two PCR products (see primers below). Both PCR 
products for each mutation were Gibson cloned (Gibson assembly reaction kit; 
New England Biolabs) into pLenti-CMV-Puro-Dest (w118-1) that was EcoRV 
digested. 

Primers forward (F) and reverse (R) were as follows: pLenti EcoRV-F 
5'-GACTCTAGTCCAGTGTGGTG-3’, pLenti EcoRV-R 5’-ATCCAGAGGTTGAT 
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TGTCGAG-3’. STT3A mutations: E63A-F 5’-CAGGTTCCTGGCTGAGGC 
CGGGTTTTATAAATTCCATAACTGG-3’, E63A-R 5‘-CCGGCCTCAGCC 
AGGAACCTG-3’; D167A-F 5’/-CTGTGGCTGGCTCCTATGCCAATGA 
AGGGATTGCCATCTTTTG-3’, D167A-R 5’-CATTGGCATAGGAGCCAGCC 
ACAG-3'; E351Q-F 5‘-CCATCATTGCTTCTGTGTCTCAGCATCAGCCC 
ACAACCTG-3’, E351Q-R 5’-ATGCTGAGACACAGAAGCAATGATGG-3’. 
STT3B mutations: D100A-F 5’-ATCATCCACGAGTTCGCCCCGTGGTTTAAC 
TATAG-3’, D100A-R 5/-CTATAGTTAAACCACGGGGCGAACTCGTG 
GATGAT-3'; D218A-F 5’‘-CAGTGGCGGGATCCTTTGCCAATGAAGGCATTG 
CCATT-3’, D218A-R 5‘-AATGGCAATGCCTTCATTGGCAAAGGATCCCG 
CCACTG-3’; E402Q-F 5’-CAATTATTGCATCAGTGTCTGAGCATCAGCCTA 
CGACATGG-3’, E402Q-R 5’-CCATGTCGTAGGCTGATGCTGAGACAC 
TGATGCAATAATTG-3’, 

ELAVLI fused with Flag cDNA was prepared from. total RNA of Huh7.5.1 
cells using Biorad RT Superscript, and ELAVL1 was PCR amplified with 
5'-TGTGGTGGAATTCTGCAGATACCATGTCTAATGGTTATGAAGACCA-3! 
and 5‘-CGGCCGCCACTGTGCTGGATTTACTTATCGTCGTCATCCTTGT 
AATCTTTGTGGGACTTG-3’. Next, using Gibson Assembly the PCR product 
was cloned into pLenti-CMV-Puro-Dest (w118-1) that was digested with EcoRV. 

To generate RPN1 fused to 2Strep cDNA, BC010839 was PCR amplified with 
5'-CACCATGGAGGCGCCAGCCGC-3’ and 5’-CTACAGGGCATCCAG 
GATG-3’. The amplified fragments were cloned into P-ENTR-D-Topo (Invitrogen) 
then a Gateway LR reaction was performed.to shuttle cDNA into pLenti-CMV- 
puro expression vector. 

To generate SSR2 fused to 2Strep cDNA, NM_003145.3 was PCR amplified 
with 5’/-CACCATGAGGCTGCTGTCATTTGTG-3’ and 5’-TCAGTTCTTC 
TTCGTTTTGGGAG-3’. The amplified fragments were cloned into P-ENTR-D- 
Topo (Invitrogen) then a Gateway LR reaction was performed to shuttle cDNA 
into pLenti-CMY-puro expression vector. 

To generate SSR3 fused to 2Strep cDNA, NM_003145.3 was PCR amplified 
with 5‘-CACCATGGCTCCTAAAGGCAGCTC-3’ and 5’-CTATTTGGA 
GCCAGTAGACAG-3’. The amplified fragments were cloned into P-ENTR-D- 
Topo (Invitrogen) then a Gateway LR reaction was performed to shuttle cDNA 
into pLenti-CMV-puro expression vector. 

To generate ASCC2 fused to 2Strep, BC025368 was PCR amplified 
with 5’-CACCATGCCAGCTCTGCCCCTGG-3’ and 5’/-TCAGGATGGG 
ATCATGCCTTTGCT-3’. The amplified fragments were cloned into P-ENTR-D- 
Topo (Invitrogen) then a Gateway LR reaction was performed to shuttle cDNA 
into pLenti-CMV-puro expression vector. 

To generate RPS25 fused to 2Strep, NM_001028 was PCR amplified 
with 5’-CACCATGGACTACAAAGACCATGACG-3’ and 5/-TTAATTA 
ACCTCGAGTTTAAACGCG-3’. The amplified fragments were cloned into 
P-ENTR-D-Topo (Invitrogen) then a Gateway LR reaction was performed to 
shuttle cDNA into pLenti-CMV-puro expression vector. 

To generate the UBE2J1 expression contruct, cDNA provided by R. Kopito 
was PCR amplified with 5‘-TGTGGTGGAATTCTGCAGATACCATG 
GAGACCCGCTACAACCTG-3’ and 5‘-CGGCCGCCACTGTGCTGGATTT 
ATAACTCAAAGTCAAATATGTATTC-3’. The amplified fragments were cloned 
into pLenti-CMV-puro expression vector by a Gibson Assembly reaction. 

To generate the SEL1L expression construct, cDNA provided by R. Kopito was 
PCR amplified with 5’-TGTGGTGGAATTCTGCAGATACCATGCGGG 
TCCGGATAGGGCTG-3’ and 5‘-CGGCCGCCACTGTGCTGGATTTAAA 
GTCTACTTACCAAAACCATG-3’. The amplified fragments were cloned into 
pLenti-CMV-puro expression vector by a Gibson Assembly reaction. 

To generate AUPI, glycerol stocks containing AUP1 cDNA in pENTR entry 

vector were ordered from Darmacon (OHS5894-99868092), and a Gateway LR 
reaction was performed to shuttle cDNA into pLenti-CMV-puro expression 
vector. 
Comparison of knockout screens to siRNA screens. To compare the top 
30 host factor genes of the knockout screens to results from previous short 
interfering RNA (siRNA) screens, we used the following data: (1) Sessions 
et al.”’ (supplementary table 2). To rank the list by strength of phenotype, we 
used the P value. If multiple siRNA sequences per gene were present, we used 
the one with the stronger effect. (2) Krishnan et al.'' (supplementary table 1). 
To rank the identified DENV host factor, column AM was filtered for ‘required 
by both WNV and dengue’ The remaining genes were sorted by ‘pooled siRNA 
Fold reduction of DENV’ (column AN). (3) Tai et al.?° (table $2). To sort by 
phenotype, we chose the validated genes scoring with at least two siRNAs and 
ranked by P value. (4) Li et al.”* (from dataset $1). To rank the genes, we took 
the mean of the average normalized percentage infected cells part one or two of 
the four siRNAs. The top 10 genes based on phenotype as explained above are 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 10. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Divergence of DENV and HCY host factors. 


a, Gene Ontology (GO) analysis for DENV and HCV CRISPR screens 
on the ranked gene lists. Curated (by redundancy) enriched GO terms 
are shown. A complete list of all enriched GO terms can be found in 
Supplementary Table 4. b, Distribution of the subcellular location of the 


30 most enriched host factors for DENV and HCV. c, Cross-comparison of 
the effects of DENV or HCV host factor knockout in Huh7.5.1 cells on the 
replication of DENV or HCV using reporter viruses expressing luciferase. 
Data are mean and s.d. for triplicate infections. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Reproducibility of CRISPR screens. a, Ranked — on RIGER score for the individual replicate screens. Red dots highlight 
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HAP1-STT3A-KO ‘TCT TCTGGGACAGTTAATTATGGAGAACATGCTIGACTTCTCAGTGTTGGGGCTAGCATT 
HAP1-STT38-KO _ ATTATGGCTATCAGATAGCTGCAATGCCTAATAGAACTACGTTGCTGGATAATAACACCT 
HAP1-RPN1-KO  _' TATAGAAGCCAGTTGTGATTTAATGAGCT IGT TACAGTATAAGTGGACCACAGCAGGAGC 
HAP1-SSR2-KO  _ GGCT'TGGAAGAATTTTAGAGTAGGGAAGTGCCAAGAATTGTGGAAAAACTAGGAGGGAAA 
HAP1-SSR3-KO - CGTTCATCGTGTCTGCCATCCCCATCTGTGAGTCCTGGCAGCGAGGCGGCTTAGGCAGCC 
HAP1-RPS25-KO GTTCTT'TTTCCCATTAGGATCATGAAAATGGGTCTCTTCTGCGAAGTGTCTGCCGCTGTG 
HAP1-ASCC2-KO  'TCTCTGAGGAGAGTAGTATTTAATTGAGAGACTAGAGGAATGATGACAAAGAGGCTGAGG 
HAP1-AUP1 


5 ' GIGGAGTCACTCAAGAGATTCTGTGCTTCCACGAGGCTTCCCCCCACTCCTCTGCTGCTATTICCCTGAGGAAGAGGCCAC 3' Target site 
Bi a aaa ee asec eda 3’ Mutant allele +260bp 


———— 26 0bp- Insertion 


5 AGCTTTTGTTCCCTTTAGTGAGGGTTAATTGCGCGCTTGGCGTAATCATGGTCATAGCTGTTTCCTGTGTGAAATTGTTA 
TCCGCTCACAATTCCACACAACATACGAGCCGGGAGCATAAAGTGTAAAGCCTGGGGTGCCTAATGAGTGAGCTAACTCACA 
TTAATTGCGTTGCGCTCACTGCCCGCTTTCCAGTCGGGAAACCTGTCGTGCCAGCTGCATTAATGAATCGGCCAACGCGCGG 
GGAGAGGCGGTTTGCA 3’ 


HAP1-UBE2J1 
5 ' ATGAAAGAAGCGGCAGAATTGAAAGATCCAACAGATCATTACCATGCGCAGCCTTTAGAGGTTAGTTTCTATCTCCATGT '3 


Target Site 
5 HS SPECULUM me eT nN re erresen oy PuEeCH REO nr "3 


Mutant Allele +1 


A-Insertion 
HAP 1-Double-STT3A/STT3B 


5 'ACCATGTACTCCATTTTTTCCACATCACCATCGACATTCGGAATGTCTGTGTGTTCCTGGCCCCTCTCTICTCCTCCTTC'’3 Target Site STT3A 


5 ACCATGTACTCCATTITTTC--------------------------------------------------------- TIC'3 Mutant Allele -57bp 
5 ' ACAGCCGGCACGGCCACCACGGGCCCGGGGCCCAGTGCGCGCACAAGGCGGCGGGCGGCGCGGCGCCGCCGAAGCCGGCC’3 Target Site STT3B 

5 ACAGCCGGCACGGCCACCACGGGCCCGGGGCCCAGTGCGCGCAC------------------------- CGAAGCCGGCC'3 Mutant Allele -25bp 
HAP1-SEL1L 


5 TCTCAGACTACTTTGACATCAGATGAGTCAGTAAAGGACCATACTACTGCAGGCAGAGTAGTTGCTGGTCAAATATTTCT 3’ Target Site 
PERE HERETO ERIS AOR ECR AAESAS ICR EeRneneenoenrine gee coen eenomtot echo er 3’ Mutant Allele +1lbp 


T-Insertion 


5' TCTCAGACTACTTTGACATCAGATGAGTCAGTAA------------~ TGCAGGCAGAGTAGTTIGCTGGTCAAATATTTCT'3 Mutant Allele -13bp 
Huh7-STT3A 
5’ ACCATGTACTCCATTTITICCACATCACCATCGACATICGGAATGTCIGIGIGTICCTECICCTIC( .»++)AGAGGAAAAAAAAACTACATGA 3' Target Site 


5’ ACCATGTACTCCATTTTTTCCACATCACCATC---------------=-~===5=------=-==- (e000 )onenenn= ATGAAACTACATGA 3! 
5 ACCATGTACTCCATTTTTTCCACATCACCATCGACATTCGGAATGTCTGIGTGTTCCTGCTCCTTC(....)AGAGGAAAAAAAAACTACATGA 3' 
5 ACCATGTACTCCATITTTTCCACATCACCATCGA-ATTCGGAATGTCTGIGIGITCCTGGCCCCTC(....)AGAGGAAAAAAAAACTACATGA 3' 


Mutant Allele -399bp 
Target Site 
Mutant Allele -lbp 


Huh7-STT3B 
5 AAACAGCCGGCACGGCCACCACGGGCCCGGGGCCCAGTGCECECACAAGECGGCGGGCGGCGCGGCGCCGCCGAAGCCGG 3’ Target Site 
icceaaiideaiaiimeiadiddia as “ie en sbciuieniiiciesiuaunaiaididl 3’ Mutant Allele +1bp 


A-Insertion 
5’ AAACAGCCGGCACGGCCACCACGGGCCCGGGGCCCAGTGCGCGCACAAGGCGGCGGGCGGCGCGGCGCCGCCGAAGCCGG 3’ Target Site 
DI ARACRECEEGCACGSTCALEACERS CCCs Uker ervmuun ev occ ener eaceraaueCEcoCanAnuLeS 3’ Mutant Allele +1bp 


T-Insertion 
Huh7-MAGT1 
5 AGATCCTGGCAAACTCCTGGCGATACTCCAGTGCATTCACCAACAGGATATTTTTTGCCATGGTGGATTTTGATGAAGGC 3’ Target Site 
5’ AGATCCTGGCAAACTCCTGGCGATACTCCAGTGCATTCA-CAACAGGATATTTTTTGCCATGGTGGATITTGATGAAGGC 3’ Mutant Allele -lbp 


5’ AGATCCTGGCAAACTCCTGGCGATACTCCAGTGCATTCACCAACAGGATATTTTTTGCCATGGTGGATTTTGATGAAGGC 3’ Target Site 
2 AGE Sera CCC ACTS CAaL SIE eae nT reer neel eon Lr nannees 3’ Mutant Allele +193bp 


193bp-Insertion 
5' TIGTGTTCATAGATATTTATGATGAGGACGCTCGTGCTTATTGGCAGGATTTTCAATCTTAAAGGAGTACTGATGCTGCAG 
ATAAGACTCAACTTTTTCTGACAATTTTTCTGCTACTTCCAGGAAGACTTGCCGGACGCTCCTTCTGGCTGCTGCCTCATAAA 
ACTCCAGCGCAGCTCCTTCAACACGGTCC 3’ 


WT KO 


WT KO 
[= 50kDa 75kDa 
prsos[= | MAGT1 RPN1 STT3B 250kDa 
pos| oom | 150kDa 


Extended Data Figure 3 | Genotyping of cell lines for DENV host 
factors. a, The site of gene-trap insertion in HAP1 cell lines was 
determined using a PCR-based method. Bases depicted in red are the 
flanking sequences upstream of the gene-trap insertion. Bases depicted 
in green are downstream gene-trap flanking sequences. b, TALENs were 
used to edit the genomic region of AUP1 in HAP1 cells. Bases depicted in 
red are the left TALEN-binding site, bases depicted in blue are the right 
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TALEN-binding site. Bases depicted in green are the TALEN target site. 


Arrow indicates site of 260-bp insertion. c, CRISPR Cas9 nuclease was 


targeted to bases depicted in red in HAP1 cells. Editing events are depicted 
at the guide RNA target sites below the wild-type sequence. d, CRISPR 
Cas9 nuclease was targeted to bases depicted in red in Huh7 cells. Editing 
events are depicted at the guide RNA target sites below the wild-type 
sequence. e, Immunoblots of wild type and knockout cell lines. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Validation of DENV host factor genes. 

a, Plaque-forming units (PFU) assay of DENV infection. ND, no plaques 
detected (threshold of detection is 6 PFUml!). b, DENV luciferase levels 
in HAP1 isogenic knockout cells complemented using lentiviral stable 
expression of corresponding genes. c, Crystal violet of complemented 
Huh7 knockout cells infected with DENV. d, DENV luciferase levels in 
Raji DC-SIGN cells with knockout in DENV host factors (lentiCRISPRv2). 
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Empty denotes an empty vector control (expressing Cas9 but no guide 
RNA), and NT denotes a cell line expressing a non-targeting guide RNA. 
e, Time course of DENV and HCV expressing Renilla luciferase in Huh7 
knockout cells. f, Schematic diagram of the STT3A and STT3B isoforms. 
Gene names in red indicate OST subunits identified in the DENV screens. 
Data are mean and s.d. for triplicate infections. 
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Catalytic site 
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ER Lumen 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Catalytic site mutations introduced in sites that were mutated. The table specifies the amino acid position and 
mammalian STT3A and STT3B. a, Catalytic site amino acids highlighted _ the specific triple mutations that were made to abolish catalytic activity. 
in red as identified in the bacterial STT3 (Campylobacter lari pglb). Strong —_b, Huh7 STT3A and STT3B knockout cells expressing Flag-tagged STT3A 
conservation allows their identification in other species. Alignments of and STT3B wild-type and catalytic mutants. 

STT3 isoforms across different species highlight the conserved catalytic 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Physical interaction between the OST 
complex and the replication complex of DENV. a, APEX2, a protein tag 
for electron microscopy was fused to the C terminus of STT3B enabling 
the imaging of subcellular protein localization by deposition of a polymer 
of 3,3’-diaminobenzidine (DAB). b, Luminescence of Huh7 STT3B- 
knockout cells complemented with STT3B-APEX2 and infected with 
DENV expressing Renilla luciferase. Data are mean and s.d. for triplicate 
infections. c, STT3B localizes on ER membranes in the vicinity of DENV- 
induced vesicle packets as shown by transmission electron microscopy 
micrograph of DENV-infected or uninfected Huh7 cells expressing 

the STT3B-APEX2 construct. N represents the cell nucleus and the 


arrowheads in samples transfected with STT3B-APEX2 represent APEX 
polymerized DAB staining in the lumen of the ER or around DENV- 
induced vesicle packets (VP). d, Co-immunoprecipitations of STT3A—Flag 
and STT3B-Flag from DENV- infected cell lysates. LE, long exposure. 

e, Anti-Flag western blots of immunoprecipitation elutions of DENV- 
infected cells stably expressing Flag-tagged STT3A, STT3B and RPS25. 

f, SYPRO Ruby staining of elutions and inputs of immunoprecipitations 

of DENV-infected cell lysates. g, Co-immunoprecipitation elutions of 
DENV-infected lysates were analysed by mass spectrometry and 
DENV-specific peptides aligned to DENV polyprotein. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Analysis of HCV host factor knockout cell frameshifts. CD81 and ELAVL1 knockout cell lines are subclones, 
lines. a, Genotyping of CRISPR-induced knockout Huh7.5.1 cells by whereas others are populations of cells mutagenized with lentiCRISPRv2. 


Sanger sequencing showing the mutated locus and the wild-type reference. _ b, Immunoblots of CRISPR-induced knockout cells. 
CRISPR/Cas9 induces mutations close to the PAM site resulting in 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | ELAVL1 is a critical host factor for HCV using wild-type sgJFH1 (left) or GND sgJFH1 replicon. e, Transfection of 
replication. a, HCV luciferase infection in knockout cell lines using four ectopically expressed ELAVL1 restores HCV replication. Western blot of 
different guide RNAs per gene. NT, non-targeting guide RNA. b, qPCR ELAVL1-Flag transfected and untransfected Huh7.5.1 ELAVL1-knockout 
of viral RNA in wild-type or ELAVL1-knockout Huh7.5.1 cells. ¢, Crystal cells. Data are mean and s.e.m. (qPCR) or s.d. (FFU, RLU) for triplicate 
violet assay for different RNA virus infections. d, HCV replicon assays infections, except in panel e, which was a single infection. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Lumiflavin inhibits the replication of HCV NSS in untreated (UT) and lumiflavin-treated Huh7.5.1 cells. p84 and 
but not of other RNA viruses. a, GPCR of HCV or DENV RNA replication | GAPDH served as loading controls. d, qPCR of RNA viruses in untreated 
in wild-type, RFK-knockout or FLAD1-knockout Huh7.5.1 cells. or lumiflavin-treated Huh7.5.1 cells. e, MTT cell proliferation assay for 
b, Immunofluorescence of HCV infection in wild-type, RFK-knockout lumiflavin-treated Huh7.5.1 cells. f, Restoration of HCV replication in 
and FLAD1-knockout Huh7.5.1 cells under treatment with lumiflavin, lumiflavin-treated cells by exogenous addition of FMN or FAD. Data are 
FMN or FAD. HCV core protein (green). Blue denotes DAPI (nuclear) mean and s.e.m. (qPCR) or s.d. (MTT) for triplicate infections/treatments. 


staining. Scale bar, 57 1m. ¢c, Western blot for HCV core and DENV 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Comparison of knockout screen results to 
previous siRNA screens. a, Venn diagram comparing the hits from the 
CRISPR and haploid screens for DENV host factors to previous siRNA 
screens from Sessions et al.’’ (from supplementary table 2) and Krishnan 
et al. (from supplementary table 1). The top ten validated host factors 


(by strength of phenotype in the validation screen) for each screen are 
shown next to the circle. b, Venn diagram comparing the hits from the 
CRISPR screen for HCV host factors to previous siRNA screens from 
Tai et al.?° (from table $2) and Li et al.?* (from dataset $1). 
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A CRISPR screen defines a signal peptide processing 
pathway required by flaviviruses 


Rong Zhang!, Jonathan J. Miner!, Matthew J. Gorman!, Keiko Rausch’, Holly Ramage’, James P. White!, Adam Zuiani', 
Ping Zhang!?, Estefania Fernandez!, Qiang Zhang!, Kimberly A. Dowd’, Theodore C. Pierson‘, Sara Cherry? & 


Michael S. Diamond!>-®7 


Flaviviruses infect hundreds of millions of people annually, and 
no antiviral therapy is available’. We performed a genome-wide 
CRISPR/Cas9-based screen to identify host genes that, when 
edited, resulted in reduced flavivirus infection. Here, we validated 
nine human genes required for flavivirus infectivity, and these 
were associated with endoplasmic reticulum functions including 
translocation, protein degradation, and N-linked glycosylation. 
In particular, a subset of endoplasmic reticulum-associated signal 
peptidase complex (SPCS) proteins was necessary for proper 
cleavage of the flavivirus structural proteins (prM and E) and 
secretion of viral particles. Loss of SPCS1 expression resulted in 
markedly reduced yield of all Flaviviridae family members tested 
(West Nile, Dengue, Zika, yellow fever, Japanese encephalitis, and 
hepatitis C viruses), but had little impact on alphavirus, bunyavirus, 
or rhabdovirus infection or the surface expression or secretion of 
diverse host proteins. We found that SPCS1 dependence could be 
bypassed by replacing the native prM protein leader sequences 
with a class I major histocompatibility complex (MHC) antigen 
leader sequence. Thus, SPCS1, either directly or indirectly via its 
interactions with unknown host proteins, preferentially promotes 
the processing of specific protein cargo, and Flaviviridae have a 
unique dependence on this signal peptide processing pathway. 
SPCS1 and other signal processing pathway members could 
represent pharmacological targets for inhibiting infection by the 
expanding number of flaviviruses of medical concern. 

We performed a genome-wide inhibition of West Nile virus (WNV)- 
induced cell death screen using the CRISPR/Cas9 system?” and 
lentiviruses targeting 19,050 genes (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Whereas 
in the absence of lentivirus transduction cells did not survive WNV 
infection, colonies of lentivirus-transduced cells survived; single 
guide RNAs (sgRNAs) were amplified by PCR and sequenced. We 
identified 12 genes that were statistically enriched using MAGeCK® 
(Supplementary Tables 1, 2). All 12 genes were endoplasmic reticulum- 
associated with annotated functions of carbohydrate modification, 
protein translocation and signal peptide processing, protein degrada- 
tion, and heat shock response (Fig. 1a). 

Invalidation studies, editing of nine genes resulted in reduced 
WNYV antigen expression following infection of 293T or HeLa cells 
(Fig. 1a, b) without causing cytotoxicity (Extended Data Fig. 1b). We 
confirmed the efficiency of gene editing for the proteins for which we 
could obtain validated antibodies (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Validated 
genes were tested for effects on related flaviviruses: Zika (ZIKV), 
Japanese encephalitis (JEV), Dengue serotype 2 (DENV-2), and yellow 
fever (YFV) viruses. Editing of six of these genes reduced infection by 
all four flaviviruses (Fig. 1c-f). Editing of STT3A, SEC63, SPCS1, or 
SPCS3 resulted in decreased yields of WNV and JEV (Fig. 1g, h). We 


observed less impact on unrelated positive- or negative-sense RNA 
viruses (Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

As pathogenic flaviviruses are transmitted by arthropods, we eval- 
uated the roles of orthologues of these genes in insect cells. Silencing 
of Drosophila orthologues reduced infection by WNV and DENV-2 
(Fig. 2a, b) without appreciably affecting cell viability (Fig. 2c). 
Decreased WNV infection was also observed in mosquito cells after 
gene silencing (Fig. 2d). Depletion of Spase22-23 (orthologue of SPCS3) 
in adult Drosophila led.to decreased WNV titres (Fig. 2e) and flies 
heterozygous for Spase12 (orthologue of SPCS1) showed reduced WNV 
infection (Fig. 2f). Overall, flavivirus infectivity in human and insect cells 
was dependent on analogous endoplasmic reticulum-associated genes. 

Trans-complementation of gene-edited human cells with wild-type 
alleles rescued flavivirus infectivity (Extended Data Fig. le-g). Since 
we identified the genes encoding two (SPCS1 and SPCS3) of the five 
components of the Signal Peptidase Complex”"®, and found that insect 
SPCS genes also affected flavivirus infection, we focused our study 
on these genes. Gene silencing in human cells confirmed that SPCS 
genes were required for optimal flavivirus but not alphavirus infection 
(Extended Data Fig. 2 and data not shown). 

We screened for clonal SPCS1 and SPCS3 knockout cells lines. 
Although we were unable to obtain SPCS3~/~ clonal lines, SPCS1~/~ 
293T or Huh7.5 cell clones grew, with both alleles containing nonsense 
deletions (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 3). WNV, DENV, JEV, YFV, and 
ZIKV failed to accumulate in the supernatants of SPCS1~'~ 293T cells 
(Fig. 3c-f), and WNV infectivity was restored in trans-complemented 
cells (Fig. 3h). However, SPCS1~'~ cells supported infection by alpha- 
viruses, bunyaviruses, and rhabdoviruses (Fig. 3i-k and Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). To corroborate these findings, we tested SPCS1~/~ Huh7.5 
cells and found reduced infection by WNV, ZIKV, JEV, and the related 
Flaviviridae member, hepatitis C virus (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). In 
comparison, gene editing of the remaining SPCS genes, SEC11A and 
SEC11C, had minimal effects on infection (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

To determine whether SPCS1 was required for viral translation, 
replication, or both, we used wild-type and loss-of-function!" flavivirus 
replicons encoding reporter genes”” (Fig. 3b and Extended Data 
Fig. 5). Transfection of control cells with replicon RNA resulted in low 
levels of reporter gene activity over the first several hours, which reflects 
translation of input viral RNA, whereas subsequent signal increases are 
due to RNA replication. In SPCS1~/~ cells, high levels of reporter gene 
expression were observed, indicating that viral RNA translation and 
replication remained largely intact. 

We speculated that SPCS subunits, directly or indirectly, might 
regulate cleavage of the flavivirus polyprotein’’. Flavivirus structural 
(prM and E) and non-structural (NS1 and NS4B) proteins are cleaved 
by unknown endoplasmic reticulum host signal peptidase(s) (Fig. 31 
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Figure 1 | Genes required for flavivirus 
infection. a, b, Genes were selected for 
validation based on statistical analysis 
(Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). Gene-edited 
293T (a) and HeLa cells (b) were infected with 
WNYV and analysed 12 h later for E protein. 
c-f, Effect of gene editing on ZIKV (c), JEV 
(d), DENV-2 (e), and YFV (f) infection in 
293T cells. The results are the average of 

two or three independent experiments. 

g, h, 293T cells expressing indicated sgRNAs 
were infected with WNV (g). or JEV (h) 

and virus yield was determined. One of two 
independent experiments performed in 
triplicate is shown. Statistical significance 

was determined by ANOVA with a multiple 
comparisons correction (*P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, 
** PD < (0.0001; a-f). Error bars indicate 

s.e.m. ER; endoplasmic reticulum; ERAD, 
endoplasmic reticulum-associated degradation. 


and refs 14, 15). Gene-edited 293T cells were infected with WNV 
or JEV, and lysates were analysed. Reduced levels of E and prM pro- 
teins were found in SPCS1~/~ clones and SPCS1 or SPCS3 bulk gene- 
edited cells 12h after infection, and by 24h higher molecular mass 
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bands reacted with anti-E or anti-prM/E antibodies!® (Fig. 3m, n and 
Extended Data Figs 3g, 6a, b). We next examined whether SPCS1 is 
required for cleavage of the viral non-structural proteins NSI-NS2A, 
2K-NS4B, or NS2B-NS3. In SPCS17~'~ cells, infection with WNV 
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Figure 2 | Endoplasmic reticulum-associated genes are required for 
flavivirus infection of insect cells. a, b, Drosophila DL1 cells were treated 
with dsRNA and infected with WNV (Kunjin) (a) or DENV-2 (b) for 

30h. Gene names of human orthologues are given in parentheses. The 
percentage of infected cells was normalized to the control 8-galactosidase 
dsRNA. The data are expressed as the mean normalized value + s.d. 
Statistically significant differences were determined by Student's t-test 
(**P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; ****P < 0.0001) and were compared to control 
dsRNA. The data are pooled from four experiments in duplicate. c, Cell 
viability. DL1 cells were treated with dsRNA and processed 30h later. 
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Figure 3 | SPCS1 is required for flavivirus 
protein processing and infection. a, Western 
blotting of SPCS1~'~ 293T cells. b, Cells were 
transfected with YF V-luciferase replicon RNA 
(wild-type GDD or loss-of-function GVD). 
Firefly luciferase activity was measured and 
normalized to intracellular protein levels. 
The data reflect the average of two or three 
independent experiments performed in 
duplicate. c—h, Cells were infected with WNV 
(c, h), DENV-2 (d), JEV (e), YEV (£) or ZIKV 
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resulted in decreased expression of NS1 and the accumulation of 
higher molecular mass bands (Fig. 30). We detected lower levels of 
NS4B protein in SPCS1~/~ cells; in transfection studies with a tagged 
2K-NS4B plasmid, a higher molecular mass band was observed. For 
NS1-NS2A and NS3, we did not detect aberrant cleavage (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). We also tested the effects on HCV E2 glycoprotein and 
found decreased levels in SPCS1~'~ cells (Extended Data Fig. 7). In 
comparison, alphavirus or bunyavirus glycoproteins, which also require 
endoplasmic reticulum processing!”!*, showed intact expression in 
SPCS1~'~ cells (Fig. 3p and Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). 

To isolate the effects of the SPCS complex from infection, we trans- 
fected a prM-E plasmid, which produces subviral particles (SVPs)””. 
Immunoblotting of cell lysates for Eand prM proteins showed reduced 
levels and higher molecular mass bands in SPCS1- or SPCS3-deficient 
cells, and these changes correlated with a reduction in the number of 
SVPs (Extended Data Fig. 8a—c). We tested whether cleavage of flavi- 
virus protein signal sequences depended on SPCS1. We transfected 
WNYV structural (capsid (C), prM, M, E) and secreted non-structural 
(NS1) genes with native or MHC class I (K°) signal sequences into 
SPCS1~~ cells, and evaluated protein expression (Fig. 4). 

Expression of C protein from a C-prM-E plasmid was equiv- 
alent in control and SPCS1~/~ cells, although in the absence of the 
viral protease, C did not migrate at its normal size (Extended Data 
Fig. 8d). However, cleavage of the downstream proteins prM and E was 
reduced in SPCS1~‘~ cells. When NS2B-NS3 was supplied in trans, 
C was cleaved from prM-E and accumulated at the correct size in 
control and SPCS1~/~ cells. Thus, expression or cleavage of C is not 
affected by SPCS1. 

We next evaluated expression of prM and M. When the native prM 
leader sequence was used, expression of prM and its furin-cleavage 
product M was reduced in SPCS1~‘~ cells (Fig. 4a, groups 1 and 3). 
Substitution of the K leader rescued prM and M expression in 


E2 or anti-RVFV Gn monoclonal antibodies. One 
experiment of two is shown. For gel source data, 
see Supplementary Fig. 1. FFU, fluorescence- 
focus forming unit; PFU, plaque-forming unit. 


Control 
SPCoI 


SPCS1~‘~ cells only when prM was on a separate plasmid (Fig. 4a, 
group 2) but not as a prM-E plasmid (Fig. 4a, group 4). Thus, specific 
leader sequences determine the dependence of prM and M protein 
expression on SPCS1, and downstream proteins can modulate pro- 
cessing efficiency. 

When E was transfected, its expression was largely independent 
of SPCS1 or the K® leader sequence (Fig. 4b, groups 1 and 2). When 
E was cloned downstream of prM, accumulation of E was not detected 
in SPCS1~'~ cells (Fig. 4b, groups 3 and 4). This finding suggested 
that the native leader sequence of E was not cleaved in SPCS1~'~ cells 
when presented as an ‘internal’ leader sequence or that epistatic effects 
of the upstream prM protein reduced the stability of E protein. To test 
which of these possible explanations was correct, we performed *°S 
pulse-chase studies in prM-E-transfected cells. In control cells, only 
a single E protein band was visible, indicating rapid prM-E cleavage. 
However, prM-E and E bands were both present in SPCS1~'~ cells 
(Fig. 4c, top) and remained in an endoplasmic reticulum-resident form 
(Fig. 4c, bottom). A short 3-min *°S pulse showed a delay in the cleavage 
of prM-E in SPCS1~~ cells (Fig. 4d). 

We assessed the expression of NS1, which also requires endoplasmic 
reticulum-dependent signal sequence cleavage. When NS1 was trans- 
fected into cells, SPCS1 was not required for expression (Fig. 4e, group 1). 
When NS1 was cloned downstream of E (Fig. 4e, groups 2 and 3) 
or prM-E (Fig. 4e, groups 4 and 5), NS1 levels were reduced in 
SPCS1~‘~ cells. After blotting with an anti-NS1 monoclonal antibody, 
a 90-kDa band was visible in blots from SPCS1~‘~ cells (Fig. 4e, group 2), 
which probably represented uncleaved E-NS1; this result was corrob- 
orated by blotting for E protein (Fig. 4b, groups 5 and 6). Thus, place- 
ment of the NS1 leader sequence into an internal position rendered it 
more dependent on SPCS1 for cleavage. 

Flavivirus SVPs can be produced after transfection of prM and E on 
single or separate plasmids”””!. Transfection of prM-E encoding native 
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Figure 4 | SPCS1 is required for cleavage of the C-prM leader peptide 
and internal leader sequences. a, 293T cells were transfected with prM 

or prM-E plasmids containing native (C-prM (green box) and prM-E 
(blue box)) or K> (red box) leader sequences. Blots of lysates were probed 
with anti-prM/M monoclonal antibodies. One experiment of three is 
shown. b, 293T cells were transfected with E, prM-E, and E-NS1 plasmids 
containing native leader sequences (as in a and E-NS1 (orange box)) or 

a K? leader. Blots of lysates were probed with anti-E monoclonal antibodies. 
A higher molecular mass band corresponds to uncleaved E-NS1. One 
experiment of two is shownvc, d, 293T cells were transfected with a 
prM-E plasmid. After 24h, cells were labelled for 40 min (c) or 3 min 

(d) with *S cysteine-methionine. Lysates were immunoprecipitated 

with an anti-E protein monoclonal antibody before SDS-PAGE. c, Top, 
cysteine-methionine was added for chase times (0-4h). ¢ (bottom) and 

d, Immunoprecipitates were untreated or treated with Endo H or PNGase 
F for 1h at 37°C. One experiment of two is shown. e, 293T cells were 
transfected with NS1, E-NS1, or prM-E-NS1 plasmids containing native 


or K® and native internal signal sequences resulted in loss of expres- 
sion of prM and E or SVPs in SPCS1~‘~ cells (Fig. 4f, groups 5 and 6). 
When prM and E were co-transfected, the proteins were detected in 
SPCS1~'~ cell lysates (Fig. 4f, groups 1 and 2) and supernatant, albeit 
at lower levels. In SPCS1~'~ cells, prM negatively affected E but not NS1 
production (Fig. 4f (compare groups 1, 2, and 7) and Extended Data 
Fig. 8e), possibly because of its chaperone-like function for E protein”®. 
Defects in co-expression of prM and E in SPCS1~‘~ cells were corrected 
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viral or K° leaders. Blots of lysates or supernatants were probed with 
anti-NS1 monoclonal antibodies. One experiment of two is shown. f, 293T 
cells were transfected with prM + E, prM-E, or E plasmids containing 
viral or K® leaders. Left, blots of lysates were probed with anti-prM/M or 
anti-E monoclonal antibodies. One experiment of two is shown. Right, 
levels of SVPs in supernatant at 24h. Data are pooled from independent 
experiments performed in triplicate (**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, 

****P < 0.0001; unpaired t-test). g, 293T cells were transfected with 
prM-Flag. After 24h, cells were labelled for 3 min with *°S cysteine- 
methionine. Lysates were immunoprecipitated with anti-Flag protein 
monoclonal antibodies. h, Model of processing of flavivirus structural and 
non-structural proteins based on infection and transfection studies and 
the literature!*!>, Arrows indicate cleavage sites requiring SPCS1, sites 
affected by upstream SPCS1-dependent events, sites cleaved by the viral 
NS2B-NS3 protease, and sites cleaved via an SPCS1-independent pathway. 
For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


by inserting the K? leader sequence in front of the prM gene (Fig. 4f, 
groups 3 and 4). A 3-min *°S pulse and immunoprecipitation experi- 
ment in SPCS1~/~ cells showed an uncleaved form of prM (Fig. 4g). 
To assess whether host surface proteins require SPCS1 for signal 
peptide processing, we profiled SPCS1~/~ Jurkat T cells. Whereas 
ten antigens showed no difference in surface expression, levels of 
CD49d-CD29, ULBP1, and HLA-E were reduced by two-to-threefold 
(Extended Data Fig. 9a-c). A decrease in surface expression of ULBP1 
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has been reported in cells deficient in SPCS1 or SPCS2 expression”’, 
although this phenotype was not explored. In an unbiased approach, 
we analysed the secretome of SPCS1~/~ 293T cells by mass spectrome- 
try. Of the approximately 245 secreted proteins identified, only 35 were 
downregulated in SPCS1~'~ cells, and the fold-changes were small 
(Extended Data Fig. 10 and Supplementary Table 4). We validated 3 of 5 
as being reduced in supernatants of SPCS1~'~ cells (Supplementary 
Table 5). Despite profound effects on flavivirus protein processing, an 
absence of SPCS1 only modestly affected the expression of host proteins. 

The differential requirement of SPCS1 for viral and host protein 
processing suggests that components of the SPCS complex in mamma- 
lian and probably insect cells facilitate the cleavage of particular signal 
peptides in specific contexts. There may be additional requirements for 
some viruses, as interactions between SPCS1 and the HCV NS2 and E2 
proteins have been reported’. 

A recent study performed an analogous CRISPR-based screen with 
WNV"“. Endoplasmic reticulum-associated genes were identified 
that prevented WNV-induced cell death. We identified three of these 
genes (EMC4, EMC6, and SEL1L), as did an siRNA screen”. Virtually 
all human gene ‘hits’ identified in our screen had insect orthologues 
required for optimal flavivirus infection. A subset of our genes were also 
identified in RNAi screens in Drosophila cells”®’’. The endoplasmic 
reticulum is a focal site in the flavivirus lifecycle because it supports 
translation, polyprotein processing, replication, and virion morphogen- 
esis. The identification of host gene targets that are selectively required 
for flavivirus infection but not cell survival provides intriguing candi- 
dates for pharmacological inhibition. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cells and viruses. Vero, BHK21, HeLa, U2OS, Huh7.5, and 293T cells were cultured 
at 37°C in Dulbecco's Modified Eagle Medium (DMEM) supplemented with 10% 
fetal bovine serum (FBS). C6/36 Aedes albopictus cells were cultured at 28°C in 
L15 supplemented with 10% FBS and 25 mM HEPES pH 7.3. Drosophila DL1 
cells were cultured at 28°C in Schneider’s medium supplemented with 10% FBS 
as described”*. Jurkat cells were cultured at 37°C in RPMI 1640 supplemented 
with 10% FBS and 10mM HEPES pH 7.3. All cell lines were originally acquired 
from American Type Culture Collection or colleagues (Huh7.5) and were 
tested and judged free of mycoplasma contamination. The following viruses were 
used in screening and validation studies: WNV (New York 2000), WNV (Kunjin), 
JEV (14-14-2 vaccine and Bennett strains), DENV-2 (16681 and New Guinea C 
strains), ZIKV (H/PF/2013), YFV (17D vaccine), CHIKV (2006 La Reunion OPY1), 
LACV (original strain), VSV (Indiana), HCV (J6/JFH), and SINV (Toto). With the 
exception of HCV (see below), all other viruses were propagated in BHK21, Vero, 
or C6/36 cells and titrated by standard plaque or focus-forming assays”’. 

Viral growth analysis. 293T or Huh7.5 cells were infected with WNV (multiplicity 
of infection (MOI) 0.01), JEV (14-14-2 strain, MOI 0.05 or 0.5; Bennett strain, MOI 
0.05), DENV-2 (MOI 3), YFV (MOI 1), ZIKV (MOI 0.05), CHIKV (MOI 0.01), 
SINV (MOI 0.01), RVFV (MOT 1), or VSV (MOI 0.01). After 2h of incubation, 
cells were washed three times and samples were titrated on Vero cells. For HCV 
growth analysis, control and SPCS1 gene-edited Huh7.5 cells were inoculated at 
an MOI of 1 with virus derived from a growth-adapted JFH-1 infectious clone*’. 
Cells were rinsed 6h after infection to remove unbound virus and samples were 
collected every 24h for 7 days. Viral titres in the supernatant were quantified by 
focus-forming assay, as described previously"). 

Pooled sgRNA screen and data analysis. A pooled library encompassing 122,411 
different sgRNAs against 19,050 human genes was derived by the Zhang laboratory” 
and obtained from a commercial source (Addgene). The library was packaged 
using a lentivirus expression system and 293T cells were transfected using 
FugeneHD (Promega). Forty-eight hours after transfection, supernatants were 
collected, clarified by centrifugation (3,500 rpm x 20 min), filtered, and aliquotted 
for storage at —80°C. 

For the screen, we generated clonal 293T-Cas9 cells by transfecting the 
lentiCas9-Blast plasmid (Addgene 52962) using FugeneHD transfection reagent 
(Promega), blasticidin selection, and limiting dilution. These 293T-Cas9 cells were 
transduced with lentiviruses encoding individual sgRNAs at an MOI of 0.3. After 
selection with puromycin for 7 days, ~2 x 108 cells were infected with WNV (MOI 
of 1) and then incubated for 2-3 weeks. In parallel, untransduced 293T-Cas9 cells 
were infected to ensure virus-induced infection and cell death. The experiments 
were performed in parallel as either duplicate or triplicate technical replicates in 
two independent biological experiments. 

Genomic DNA was extracted from the uninfected cells (5 x 10”) or the cells 

(3 x 10”) that survived WNV infection, and sgRNA sequences were amplified®, and 
subjected to next generation sequencing using an Illumina HiSeq 2500 platform. 
The sgRNA sequences against specific genes were recovered after removal of the 
tag sequences using the FASTX-Toolkit (http://hannonlab.cshl.edu/fastx_toolkit/) 
and cutadapt 1.8.1. 
Gene validation. The cut-off for candidate gene ‘hits’ was made using a pub- 
lished computational tool (MAGeCK)* and reflected sequencing data showing 
multiple different sgRNAs per gene, the number of sequencing reads per gene, 
and the enrichment of a given sgRNA compared to the uninfected cell library 
(Supplementary Tables 1, 2). From this, we identified 12 genes that showed statis- 
tically significant enrichment compared to uninfected cells. These candidate genes 
were tested for validation by using 3-5 independent sgRNAs per gene from the 
parent library and.cloning them into the plasmid pSpCas9(BB)-2A-Puro (PX459) 
V2.0 (Addgene plasmid 62988). The control sgRNAs were used from the par- 
ent library. Plasmids were transfected into 293T or HeLa cells using FugeneHD 
transfection reagent and puromycin was added one day later. Three days later, 
puromycin was removed, and cells were allowed to recover for three additional 
days before infection with different viruses. 

For flow cytometric analyses, gene-edited 293T cells were infected with WNV 
(MOI15, 12h), JEV (MOI 50, 22h), ZIKV (MOI 10, 30h), DENV-2 (MOT 3, 32h), 
YFV (MOT 3, 38h), CHIKV (MOI 1, 6h), SINV (MOI 10, 6h), LACV (MOI5, 
6h), or VSV-GFP (MOT 1, 5.5h). Gene-edited HeLa cells were infected with WNV 
(MOI 3, 24h). At the indicated times, cells were fixed with 1% paraformaldehyde 
(PFA) diluted in PBS for 20 min at room temperature and permeabilized with 
Perm buffer (HBSS (Invitrogen), 10 mM HEPES, 0.1% (w/v) saponin (Sigma), 
and 0.025% NaN; (Sigma)) for 10 min at room temperature. Cells then were rinsed 
one additional time with Perm buffer, transferred to a U-bottom plate, and incu- 
bated for Lh at 4°C with 1 ,gml“! of the following virus-specific antibodies: WNV 
(human E16 (ref. 33)); DENV2 (mouse E18 (ref. 34)); JEV (mouse E18 (ref. 34)); 
YFV (mouse E60 (ref. 34)); CHIKV (CHK-11 (ref. 35)); SINV (ascites fluid, ATCC 


VR-1248AF), LACV (807-31 and 807-33, gift from A. Pekosz). After washing, cells 
were incubated with an Alexa Fluor 647-conjugated goat anti-mouse or anti-human 
IgG (Invitrogen) for 1h at 4°C. Cells were fixed in 1% PFA in PBS, processed on 
a FACS Array (BD Biosciences), and analysed using FlowJo software (Tree Star). 
Validation also was performed by an infectious virus yield assay. Bulk 
gene-edited 293T cells were infected with WNV (MOI 0.01) or JEV (MOI 0.5). 
Supernatants were collected at specific times after infection and focus-forming 
assays were performed in 96-well plates as described previously**. Following infec- 
tion, cell monolayers were overlaid with 100.1 per well of medium (1 x DMEM, 
4% FBS) containing 1% carboxymethylcellulose, and incubated for 22h (WNV) 
or 36h (JEV) at 37°C with 5% CO. Cells were then fixed by adding 100,11 per 
well of 1% PFA directly onto the overlay at room temperature for 40 min. Cells 
were washed twice with PBS, permeabilized (in 1 x PBS, 0.1% saponin, and 0.1% 
BSA) for 20 min, and incubated with antibodies specific for WNV (humanized E16 
(ref. 33)) or JEV (mouse E18 (ref. 34)) E glycoprotein for 1 hat room tempera- 
ture. After being rinsed twice, cells were incubated with species-specific HRP- 
conjugated secondary antibodies (Sigma). After further washing, foci were 
developed by incubating in 5011 per well of TrueBlue peroxidase substrate (KPL) 
for 10 min at room temperature, after which time cells were washed twice in water. 
Well images were captured using Immuno Capture software (Cell Technology Ltd), 
and foci counted using BioSpot software (Cell Technology Ltd). 
Insect cell and fly infections..dsRNAs were generated as described*”. To silence 
genes using RNAi, insect cells were passaged into serum-free medium containing 
dsRNAs targeting the indicated genes. Cells were serum-starved for 1h, after 
which complete medium was added and:cells were incubated for 3 days. Cells 
were infected with WNV (Kunjin strain) at an MOI of 4 or DENV-2 (NGC strain) 
at an MOI of 1 for 30h and then processed for microscopy with automated image 
analysis as described*®. Control (hs>+) or Spcs3-depleted (hs>Spase22-23 IR 
(Bloomington)) 4=7-day-old female flies were heat shocked (37°C) for 1h for 
three consecutive days to deplete the gene of interest and challenged with WNV 
(Kunjin) (5 PFU). At day 7 after infection, pools of 10 flies were crushed and titred 
by plaque assay. Three independent experiments were performed. Heterozygous 
flies (Spase12(EY10774)) were outcrossed to wild-type flies and either wild-type 
or Spase12 heterozygous sibling controls were challenged with Kunjin for 7 days 
and groups of 5 flies were titred. 
siRNA treatments in human cells. Human U2OS cells were transfected with 
siRNAs against control, SPCS1, SPCS2, or SPCS3 genes for three days, infected 
with WNV (Kunjin strain) or DENV (MOI 1) for 18h, and then processed for 
microscopy with automated image analysis as described**. 
Replicon transfection and analysis. Two types of replicons were used. 
SP6-generated YFV replicons. The wild-type and NS5 polymerase mutant 
(GDD—GVD) YFV replicons (YF-FFLuc2A, wild-type and GVD) have been 
published previously”? and were a gift from R. Kuhn. Capped replicon RNA was 
generated using SP6 polymerase with an mMESSAGE mMACHINE kit according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions (Thermo Fisher Scientific). RNA was purified 
using an RNEasy kit (Qiagen) and 21g was transfected into control or SPCS1~/~ 
Huh7.5 cells using Lipofectamine 3000 according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions (Thermo Fisher Scientific). At specified times, cells were collected, lysed, 
and processed for firefly luciferase activity using a commercial kit (Promega). 
Cleared lysates were tested for Fluc activity using the Dual-Luciferase Reporter 
Assay System (Promega) and the protein concentration was quantified using a BCA 
assay kit (ThermoFisher). Fluc activity (relative light units, RLU) was normalized 
by subtracting background luminescence of transfected cells collected at the time 
of transfection, then the adjusted RLU was divided by the total protein content 
(in jug) to yield RLU per xg protein. 
cDNA launched WNV replicons. The construction of wild-type and NS5 polymerase 
mutant (GDD-—+GVD) WNV replicons (lineage I, strain New York 1999) was based 
ona previously described cDNA launched molecular clone system*’. The back- 
bone of this strategy, a plasmid containing a truncated WNV genome under the 
control of a CMV promoter (pWNV-backbone), was designed to be complemented 
via ligation of a structural gene DNA fragment; transfection of pWNV-backbone 
alone does not result in production ofa self-replicating RNA molecule. Using overlap 
extension PCR and unique restriction endonuclease sites, pWNV-backbone 
was modified by the introduction of a fragment downstream of the CMV pro- 
moter encoding [5’/UTR-cyclization sequence of capsid-FMDV2a protease- 
signal sequence of E-NS1] to complement the NS2—+NS$5-3’/UTR already present in 
the pWNV-backbone plasmid, generating the replicon plasmid pWNVI-rep. The 
reporter gene GFP was then cloned upstream of the FMDV 2a protease sequence via 
a unique Mlul site to generate pWNVI-rep-GFP. The construction and organiza- 
tion of this WNV lineage I replicon is analogous to a previously described lineage 
II WNV replicon (pWNVIIrep-GFP). Finally, QuikChange mutagenesis (Agilent 
Technologies) was used to delete the enhancer portion of the CMV immediate early 
enhancer/promoter, generating pWNVI-minCMV-rep-GFP, and to generate the 
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GDD-—GVD NSS polymerase variant. Although the CMV enhancer—promoter 
combination commonly found in cloning vectors results in robust and constitutive 
expression, inclusion of only the minimal CMV promoter (no enhancer) results in 
low-level expression“!. As such, direct transfection of pWNVI-minCMV-rep-GFP 
results in a dim GFP signal, which reflects translation of the RNA generated by 
DNA-dependent RNA translation. RNA polymerase-dependent replication of the 
wild-type (but not GVD mutant) replicon results in higher production of GFP 
over time. The eGFP is bracketed by the FMDV 2a autocleavage site, and does not 
rely on host or viral proteases for processing. Wild-type and NS5 GVD variants of 
PWNVI-minCMV-rep-GFP (200 ng) were transfected into 10* control or gene- 
edited 293T cells (96-well plates) using Lipofectamine 2000. At various times after 
transfection, cells were collected, cooled to 4°C, stained sequentially with a bioti- 
nylated anti-9NS1 (ref. 42) (or biotin anti-CHIKV negative control monoclonal 
antibodies) and Alexa 647-conjugated streptavidin. In some samples, cells were 
fixed with 4% PFA in PBS (10 min, room temperature) and permeabilized with 
0.1% (w/v) saponin. Cells were processed for two-colour flow cytometry using a 
MACs Quant Analyzer 10 (Miltenyi Biotec). 

Plasmid transfections. 293T gene-edited cells were transfected with the following 
genes that were derived from a WNV infectious cDNA clone® and then cloned 
into a pHLsec backbone (gift from D. Fremont): V5-C-prM-E, prM, prM-Flag 
(3 x Flag), E, prM-E, prM-E-NS1, E-NS1, NS1, NS1-NS2A-Flag (includes 
full-length NS1 and 231 amino acids of NS2A fused to a C-terminal 3 x Flag), 
and 2K-NS4B-haemagglutinin tag (HA). These plasmids were obtained from 
colleagues (e.g., 2K-NS4B-HA™, gift from A. Garcia-Sastre) or in some cases 
engineered to contain either native WNV signal sequences (C-prM, 18 amino 
acids beyond the C terminus of C; prM-E, 17 C-terminal amino acids of prM; 
E-NS1, 24 C-terminal amino acids of E) or the signal sequence of mouse K® class 
I MHC (N-terminal 21 amino acids). Plasmids were transfected into gene-edited 
293T cells using FugeneHD reagent (Promega) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. Supernatants containing prM-E subviral particles (SVPs) were col- 
lected 24h after transfection, filtered through a 0.2-|1m filter, and stored aliquotted 
at —80°C. For the capture ELISA, Nunc MaxiSorp polystyrene 96-well plates were 
coated overnight at 4°C with mouse E60 monoclonal antibodies™ (5 ugml~') ina 
pH 9.3 carbonate buffer. Plates were washed three times in enzyme-linked immu- 
nosorbent assay (ELISA) wash buffer (PBS with 0.02% Tween 20) and blocked for 
lh at 37°C with ELISA block buffer (PBS, 2% bovine serum albumin, and 0.02% 
Tween 20). Supernatants from prM-E plasmid transfected cells were captured on 
plates coated with E60 for 90 min at room temperature. Subsequently, plates were 
rinsed five times in wash buffer and then incubated with humanized anti- WNV 
E16 (1jgml-! in block buffer) for 1h at room temperature. Plates were washed 
five times and then incubated with pre-absorbed biotinylated goat anti-human IgG 
antibody (1 1g ml“; Jackson Laboratories) for 1h at room temperature in blocking 
buffer. Plates were washed again five times and then sequentially incubated with 
2,.gml! of horseradish peroxidase-conjugated streptavidin (Vector Laboratories) 
and tetramethylbenzidine substrate (Dako). The reaction was stopped with the 
addition of 2 N H2SO, to the medium, and emission (450 nm) was read using an 
iMark microplate reader (Bio-Rad). 

Western blotting. For virus infected samples, cells were infected with WNV (MOI 
200-1,000, 24h), JEV (MOI 150, 45h), CHIKV (MOI5, 12h), SINV (MOIS5, 16h), 
RVFV (MOI 2.5, 16h), or HCV (MOLS5, 48 or 72h). Cells (10°) were lysed directly 
in 30,11 RIPA buffer (Cell Signaling) with 0.1% SDS and a cocktail of protease inhib- 
itors (Sigma-Aldrich). Samples were prepared in LDS buffer (Life Technologies) 
under non-reducing or reducing (dithiothreitol) conditions. After heating (70°C, 
10 min), samples were electrophoresed using 7% Tris-Acetate or 4-12%, 10% or 
12% Bis-Tris gels (Life Technologies) and proteins were transferred to PVDF mem- 
branes using an iBlot2 Dry Blotting System (Life Technologies). Membranes were 
blocked with 5% non-fat dry powdered milk and probed with antibodies against 
SPCS1 (11847=1-AP, Proteintech), SPCS2 (14872-1-AP, Proteintech), SPCS3 
(ab91222; Abcam), SEC11A (14753-1-AP, Proteintech), SEC11C (HPA026816, 
Sigma) and SEC61B (ab15576, Abcam). For studies with prM-E, prM, E, NS1, 
NS1-2A-Flag, or 2K-NS4B-Flag-transfected or virus-infected cells, membranes 
were probed with anti-E (human E16; mouse CHK-48*°; mouse anti-JEV, oligo- 
clonal pool), anti-NS1 (mouse 8-NS1), anti-NS3 (W1018-54, USBio), anti-NS4B 
(rabbit polyclonal antibody”, gift from W.I. Lipkin) anti-prM (human CR4293"° or 
rabbit WNV-M (IMG-5099A, IMGENEX)), anti-Flag (F1804, Sigma), and the rel- 
evant secondary antibodies. For validation of the secretome experiments, superna- 
tants were electrophoresed and PVDF membranes were probed with anti-CXCL16 
(ab101404, Abcam), anti-SFRP1 (ab126613, Abcam), anti-RNASET2 (ab169655, 
Abcam), anti-LGALS3BP(ab81489, Abcam), anti-SLITL2 (ab173758, Abcam), anti- 
PEDF (ab157207, Abcam), anti- NPC2 (19888-1-AP, Proteintech), anti-CREG1 
(12220-1-AP, Proteintech), and the relevant secondary antibodies. Western blots 
were developed using SuperSignal West Pico Chemiluminescent Substrate or 
SuperSignal West Femto Maximum Sensitivity Substrate (Life Technologies). 
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Metabolic labelling, pulse-chase, and immunoprecipitation experiments. Pulse- 
and pulse-chase experiments were performed as described previously"®. After 
starvation in methionine/cysteine-free DMEM for 30 min, 293T cells were labelled 
metabolically with 300 or 500,1Ci ml"! [3°S]-methionine/cysteine (PerkinElmer 
Life Sciences) at 37°C for 3 or 40 min. Cells then were washed three times in 
PBS and immediately lysed or incubated in DMEM supplemented with non- 
radiolabelled cysteine (500 1g ml!) and methionine (100,.g ml). Cells lysis was 
performed in 400 il of 50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl, 1mM PMSF, 1 mM 
EDTA, 5ygml~! aprotinin, 5,.g ml“! leupeptin, 1% Triton X-100, 1% sodium 
deoxycholate, 0.1% SDS. After preclearing with an irrelevant human monoclonal 
antibody protein A-agarose (Thermo Fisher Scientific) complex, lysates were 
incubated for 1h at 4°C with humanized monoclonal E16 and E60 monoclonal 
antibodies or anti-Flag and then with protein A-agarose for 2h. The immunopre- 
cipitates were washed seven times in 50 mM Tris-HCl, pH.7.4, 150mm NaCl, 1 mM 
PMSF, 1mM EDTA, 5p.g ml! aprotinin, 51g ml! leupeptin, 1% Triton X-100, 
1% sodium deoxycholate, and 0.1% SDS, and then analysed by SDS-PAGE under 
reducing conditions, followed by fluorography. Some immunoprecipitates were 
incubated with 20 mU endoglycosidase H or PNGase F (New England BioLabs) 
for 1h at 37°C before SDS-PAGE and fluorography. 
293T cell viability assay. A Vybrant MTT cell viability assay (Life Technologies) 
was used according to the manufacturer's instructions. Briefly, 10 jl of 12mM 
MTT (4,5-dimethylthiazol-2-yl-2-5-diphenyltetrazolium bromide) was added 
to 10° 293T cells (different gene-edited lines; with or without WNV infection) in 
10011 phenol-red free medium. Cells were incubated for 4h at 37°C, at which time 
medium was removed and formazan crystals solubilized in 10011 of DMSO were 
added for 10 mimat.37 °C. Liquid was analysed for absorbance at 540 nm using a 
Synergy Hl Hybrid Plate Reader (Biotek). 
Flow and mass cytometry analysis of Jurkat T cells. The antibodies and 
conjugates used are listed in Supplementary Table 6. For flow cytometry studies, 
wild-type and SPCS1 gene-edited Jurkat T cells were incubated with fluoro- 
phore-conjugated monoclonal antibodies for 30 min at 4°C and then washed three 
times in PBS containing 5% FBS. Cells were immediately processed on an LSRII 
flow cytometer and data were analysed using FlowJo 10.0.7. For mass cytometry 
studies, wild-type and SPCS1 gene-edited Jurkat T cells were labelled with mon- 
oclonal antibodies conjugated with transition element isotopes and analysed on 
a CyTOF 2 mass cytometer (Fluidigm DVS Sciences). Data were analysed using 
Cytobank (http://wustl.cytobank.org) and FlowJo 10.0.7. 
Secretome analysis of SPCS1~/~ 293T cells. Wild-type and SPCS1~'~ 293T cells 
were cultured in poly-p-lysine treated flasks in FreeStyle 293 Expression Medium 
(ThermoFisher) supplemented with 10% FBS. At 90% confluence, cells were 
washed four times with pre-warmed PBS, then twice with pre-warmed FreeStyle 
293 Expression Medium, and maintained in FreeStyle 293 Expression Medium 
without FBS for 48h. Supernatants were collected and clarified by centrifugation 
at 1,000g for 5 min, and then 10,000g for 20 min at 4°C. Samples were concen- 
trated with Amicon Ultra-15 Centrifugal Filter Units (Millipore) at 5,000g for 1h 
in the presence of 1 x protease inhibitors ($8830, Sigma). The concentrates were 
collected and stored at —80°C. After thawing on ice, the samples were exchanged 
twice in digestion buffer (Tris, 0.1 M, pH 8.5 containing 8 M urea) by centrifugation 
(~4,000g, 2h) in Amicon Ultracel 3K units to a volume of ~100 11. The solubilized 
samples were reduced with 2mM DTT (ThermoScientific) for 30 min at 37°C 
followed by alkylation at room temperature for 30 min with 7 mM iodoacetamide 
(Sigma) in the dark. The alkylated samples were treated with 7mM DTT for 15 min 
at room temperature. After dilution, the samples were digested with LysC (11g) 
(Sigma) overnight at 37°C with agitation (ThermoMixer). After dilution of the 
samples to 1.5 M urea with Tris buffer, trypsin was added (51g) (Sigma) was added 
and the incubation was continued overnight at 37 °C with mixing. The digested 
samples were acidified with to a concentration of 1% tri-flouro acetic acid (TFA). 
The peptides were desalted with a SepPak (50 mg) with 0.1%TFA/70% acetoni- 
trile in an elution volume (2 ml). The lyophilized peptides were quantified with 
a fluorescent assay (Thermo Fisher) and 21g was labelled with TMT-6 reagents 
according to the vendor. The labelled peptides were desalted and the samples were 
transferred to PCR tubes (0.5 ml) and positioned in 96-well holders for robotic 
solid phase extraction (SPE). Each digest was extracted sequentially with one C4 
tip (Glygen BIOMEK NT3C04) and one porous graphite carbon micro-tip (Glygen 
BIOMEK NT3CAR) with the following auto-pipetting steps: (i) wet tips with AcN/ 
FA (60%/1%) (10 x 2511); (ii) equilibrate tips with AcN/FA (1%/1%) (10 x 2511); 
(iii) extract peptides with repetitive aspirations of the digest (50 x 2511); (iv) wash 
loaded tips with AcN/FA (1%/1%) (10 x 25 11); and (v) elute peptides with AcN/ 
FA (60%/1%) (5 x 65,11). The SPE eluents were pooled and dried in a SpeedVac 
centrifuge and transferred to an autosampler vial for LC-MS analysis. 

The remainder of the peptides were dissolved in the binding buffer (100 mM 
Tris, pH 7.8 containing NaCl (0.5 M), MnCl, (1mM) and CaCl (1mM). The dried 
lectins (Con-A and WGA) Sigma were dissolved in binding buffer (4mgml~!). 
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The rCA120 (10mgml'), Con-A and WGA were added to the peptide solution 
(361 and 1011, respectively). After incubation at room temperature, the mixture 
was transferred to a YM-10 Microcon filter unit. After centrifugation (14,000g) for 
10 min and washing with binding buffer (10011), the filter unit was transferred to 
another tube. The peptides were released with the addition of PNGase (10 units) in 
100 ul of ammonium bicarbonate buffer (50 mM) after incubation at 37 °C for 1.5h. 
The enzyme addition and incubation was repeated and the peptides recovered 
with one wash of PNGase buffer. The peptides were acidified to 5% formic acid 
and desalted, labelled with TMT-6, and prepared for LC-MS as described above 
for the total pool of peptides. 

LC-MS analysis. LC-ESI/MS/MS analysis was conducted with a Q-Exactive Plus 
mass spectrometer coupled to an EASY-nanoLC 1000 system (Thermo-Fisher). 
For each Hp-RP fraction, 2 11 of sample was loaded onto a 751m i.d. x 25cm 
Acclaim PepMap 100 RP column (Thermo-Fisher Scientific). Peptide separations 
were started with 95% mobile phase A (0.1% FA) for 5 min and increased to 30% 
B (100% ACN, 0.1% FA) over 180 min, followed by a 25-min gradient to 45% 
B, a 5-min gradient to 95% B and wash at 90% B for 7 min, with a flow rate of 
300nl min~!. Full-scan mass spectra were acquired by the Orbitrap mass analyser 
in the mass-to-charge ratio (m/z) of 375-1,400 and with a mass resolving power 
set to 70,000. Fifteen data-dependent high-energy collisional dissociations were 
performed with a mass resolving power set to 35,000, a fixed first m/z of 100, an 
isolation width of 0.7 m/z, and the normalized collision energy (NCE) setting of 
32. The maximum injection time was 50 ms for parent-ion analysis and 105 ms 
for product-ion analysis. Target ions already selected for MS/MS were excluded 
dynamically for 30 s. An automatic gain control target value of 3 x 10° ions was 
used for full MS scans and 10° ions for MS/MS scans. Peptide ions with charge 
states of one or greater than six were excluded from MS/MS interrogation. 
Protein identification and quantification with TMT. All raw data were processed 
using Proteome Discoverer (version 2.1.0.81, Thermo-Fischer Scientific). MS/MS 
spectra were searched with SequestHT engine against the human UniRef database 
(69,021 entries; version 2014_05), assuming the digestion enzyme was trypsin 
with a maximum of 2 missed cleavage allowed. The searches were performed with 
a fragment ion mass tolerance of 0.02 Da and a parent ion tolerance of 20 ppm. 
Deamidation of asparagine and glutamine, acetylation and TMT 6-plex derivat- 
ization of N termini and oxidation of methionine were specified in Proteome 
Discoverer as variable modifications. lodoacetamide derivatization of cysteine 
and TMT 6-plex derivatization of lysine were specified as fixed modifications. 
Peptide spectral matches (PSM) were validated using percolator based on q-values 
at a 1% FDR”. Peptides were filtered to 1% FDR and grouped into proteins at 1% 
FDRas specified in Proteome Discoverer. The intensities of TMT reporter ions 
were determined with Proteome Discoverer at a mass tolerance of 0.01 Da and 
used for peptide quantifications. The median values of peptide intensities that can 
be assigned to a same protein was used to represent protein intensities. Peptide 
identifications that can be assigned to more than one protein were removed from 
protein quantification 

Proteomic Data Analysis. Normalization in protein ratios was applied in that 
the median ratios are log, 0. Data analysis was performed with the free software 
environment for statistical computing and graphics, R-(http://www.R-project. 
org). Gene ontology analysis was carried out using the Database for Annotation, 
Visualization and Integrated Discovery, (DAVID)**“”. Data from duplicated LC/ 
MS/MS analysis were first averaged and protein abundance ratios were log - 
transformed before statistical analysis. A one-way ANOVA with Benjamini- 
Hochberg correction was performed to assess the statistical significance in protein 
abundance changes between wild type and SPCS1~‘~ cells. 

Statistical analysis. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. Statistical significance 
was assigned when»P values were <0.05 using GraphPad Prism Version 5.04. Viral 


antigen staining after expression of sgRNA was analysed using a one-way ANOVA 
adjusting for repeated measures with a Dunnett's multiple comparison test or with 
a Mann-Whitney test depending on the number of comparison groups. Analysis 
of levels of E protein in the supernatant from CRISPR-Cas9 gene edited cells was 
analysed by a one-way ANOVA. Analysis of siRNA in insect and human cells was 
performed using a Student's t-test or ANOVA. 
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Pooled lentivirus sgRNA library 


122,411 sgRNA targeting 19,050 human genes 


On average: 6 sgRNA per gene 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Results of CRISPR-Cas9 screen. a, Scheme 
of gene-editing screen. b, Analysis of cell viability of gene-edited cells. 
WNV- infected CRISPR-Ca9 edited bulk cells were evaluated for cell 
viability using a metabolic MTT assay 24h after infection. The results 
were pooled from several independent experiments performed in 
duplicate and data were compared to cells edited with a control sgRNA. 
None of the differences were statistically significant compared to the 
control. c, Western blotting confirms the efficiency of gene editing of 
SEC61B, SPCS1, and SPCS3. 3-actin is included as a loading control. 

d, Effect of gene editing on infection by other RNA viruses. sgRNA- 
edited bulk selected cell populations were infected with alphaviruses 
(SINV or CHIKV), a bunyavirus (LACV) or a rhabdovirus (VSV). Cells 
were analysed for intracellular viral antigen staining by flow cytometry 
using virus-specific monoclonal antibodies. The data are representative 
of two independent experiments and are expressed as relative infection 
(viral antigen expression) compared to the sgRNA control. d-f, Trans- 
complementation of sgRNA gene-edited cells with Flag-tagged genes. 


d, Individual sgRNA bulk gene-edited cell lines were trans-complemented 
with cDNA expressing C-terminal Flag-tagged versions of their respective 
genes and GFP or an empty vector control and GFP. Transfected cells 
were analysed by flow cytometry for expression of the Flag-tag in the 
GFP* cells. The data are representative of two independent experiments. 
e, Western blotting of SPCS1 and SPCS3 trans-complemented genes after 
incubation with an anti-Flag antibody. f, Individual sgRNA cell lines 

were trans-complemented with cDNA expressing C-terminal Flag-tagged 
versions of their respective genes and GFP or an empty vector control 

and GFP. Transfected cells were infected with WNV (MOI 5) and 12h 
later cells were stained for intracellular E antigen and processed by flow 
cytometry. The data are representative of three independent experiments 
performed in triplicate and reflect the percentage of WNV-infected cells 
in the fraction that expressed GFP. The indicated comparisons were 
statistically significant (****P < 0.0001), as determined by the Mann- 
Whitney test. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Gene silencing of SPCS genes in human The data are pooled from three independent experiments assayed in 
U20S cells. Human U20S cells were transfected with either control or quadruplicate. No reduction in infection of CHIKV or SINV was observed 
SPCS1, SPCS2, or SPCS3 siRNAs and infected with WNV (Kunjin strain) after SPCS gene silencing (data not shown). Right, western blotting of 

or DENV (MOI 1) for 18h. Left, the percentage of infected cells was SPCS proteins in gene-silenced U20S cells. Representative results are 
determined by automated fluorescence microscopy. The data are expressed — shown and tubulimis included as a loading control. For gel source data, 

as the mean normalized value + s.d. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.0001 compared see Supplementary Fig. 1. 

to control siRNA by ANOVA with a multiple comparison correction. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Viral infection in SPCS1~'~ cells. 

a-c, Alphaviruses replicate and are processed efficiently in 293T cells 

in the absence of expression of SPCS1. a, SINV infection in control and 
SPCS1~'~ clonal cells. Cells were infected (MOI 0.01) and supernatants 
were collected and analysed by FFA. The results are the average of 

two independent experiments performed in triplicate. b, Control and 
SPCS1~/~ gene-edited 293T cells were infected with SINV. At the indicated 
time, lysates were prepared, electrophoresed and western blotted with 
anti-SINV E2.ascites fluid (ATCC VR-1248AB). c, Control or SPCS1~!~ 
293T cells were infected.with CHIKV (MOI 5). After 8h, cells were 
labelled for 30 min with [*°S]cysteine/methionine. Excess cold cysteine/ 
methionine was,added for indicated chase times (0, 1 or 4h). An 
uninfected. control established the specificity of the immunoprecipitation. 
After *°S labelling, lysates were prepared and immunoprecipitated with 
anti-E2 monoclonal antibodies (CHK-48). Immunoprecipitates were 

left untreated (blank) or treated with Endo H (E) or PNGase F (P) 

for 1h at 37°C before SDS-PAGE and fluorography. d, Sequencing of 
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SPCS1 alleles in gene-edited 293T and Huh7 cell clones after puromycin 
selection and limiting dilution cloning. The sgRNA targeting site and 

the ‘PAM’ sequences are highlighted at the top of the wild-type gene, 

and the sequence of edited alleles are indicated. e, Western blotting of 
bulk-selected or clonal (clone 7) Huh7.5 cells (control and SPCS1 sgRNA 
selected) for expression of SPCS1 (~12 kDa). f, WNV, HCV, ZIKV, 

and JEV (Bennett strain) infection in control and SPCS1-deficient Huh7.5 
cells. Cells were infected at an MOI of 0.01 (WNV, ZIKV, JEV) or 1 (HCV) 
and supernatants were collected and analysed by FFA. The results are the 
average of two independent experiments performed in triplicate. 

g, Control or SPCS1~/~ Huh7.5 cells were infected at an MOI of 150 for 
45h with a pathogenic JEV isolate (Bennett strain). Lysates were blotted 
with an anti-JEV E monoclonal antibody. Higher molecular mass bands 
(E™ and E™¢) that reacted specifically with the anti-E monoclonal 
antibody are indicated. One representative experiment of two is shown 
and loading controls (3-actin) are included. For gel source data, 

see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Gene editing of SEC11A and SEC11C do not 
substantively affect infection of several enveloped viruses. Top, 293T 
cells were treated with the indicated sgRNA and isolated in bulk after 
puromycin drug selection. Western blotting confirmed gene editing of 
SEC11A (left, 20 kDa) or SEC11C (middle, 22 kDa). No difference in levels 
or migration pattern of WNV E was observed in SEC11A or SEC11C 
gene-edited cells (right) after WNV infection at an MOI of 200 for 24h. 
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Spaces between the western blots indicate cropping to remove lanes that 
were not relevant to this experiment. Bottom, control or gene-edited 
293T cells were infected with viruses and supernatants were harvested 
after infection for titration. Left, WNV (MOI 0.01, 72h) or YFV (MOI 
1, 72h); right, SINV (MOI 0.01, 72h), CHIKV (MOI 0.01, 36h), VSV 
(MOI 0.01, 36h), or RVFV (MOT 1, 72h). Results are representative of two 
independent experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Effect of sgRNA on translation and replication for GFP expression by flow cytometry. After transfection with the wild- 


of wild-type and NS5 GVD polymerase mutant WNV replicons. type replicon, WNV replication was lower in STT3A gene-edited cells, as 
A cDNA launched WNV replicon (a, wild-type; b, GVD polymerase ‘dead’ —_ determined by ANOVA with a multiple comparisons correction (P < 0.05 
mutant) with a minimal CMV promoter (GFP-NS1-NS2A-NS2B-NS3- at 48 and 72h). Data are the average of three independent experiments. 
NS4A-NS4B-NSS) was transfected into the indicated gene-edited 293T Note, the GVD replicon data with sgRNA control (translation only) are 
cells. At 48 and 72h after transfection, cells were collected and analysed provided for comparison in a. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Processing of WNV proteins in SPCS1 and 
SPCS3 gene-edited 293T cells. a, Normal (left) and over-exposed (right) 
western blot in SPCS1 and SPCS3 bulk gene-edited 293T cells. The over- 
exposure is shown to highlight the accumulation of high molecular mass 
bands that react with anti-E protein antibody. Control, SPCS1 and SPCS3 
gene-edited 293T cells were infected with WNV or mock-infected for the 
indicated times. Lysates were western blotted with an anti-E (human E16) 
monoclonal antibodies. Under these electrophoresis conditions, natively 
processed E protein migrates at ~50 to 55 kDa. Higher molecular mass 
bands (E™°4 (probably prM-E) and Ebi (probably prM-E=NS1)) that react 
specifically with the E monoclonal antibody are present only in SPCS1 
and SPCS3 gene-edited 293T cells. The data are representative of two 
independent experiments and a loading control (8-actin) is shown. 

b, Western blot of SPCS1 and SPCS3 bulk gene-edited 293T cells. Control, 
SPCS1, and SPCS3 gene-edited 293T cells were infected with WNV or 
mock-infected for the indicated times. Lysates were western blotted with 
an anti-prM human monoclonal antibody (CR4293) that recognizes a 
shared epitope on prM and E. Higher molecular mass bands (prM-E"") 
probably represent uncleaved polyprotein forms and are present only in 
SPCS1 and SPCS3 gene-edited 293T cells. The data are representative 
of two independent experiments and a loading control (3-actin) is 
shown. c, Control or SPCS1~/~ cells were infected with WNV or left 


unmanipulated (—) and 24 h later cell lysates were generated and probed 
with a polyclonal antibody against NS4B. The results are representative of 
two independent experiments and loading controls (8-actin) are shown. 
d, Control or SPCS1~'~ cells were transfected with a 2K-NS4B-HA 
plasmid. One day later, lysates were probed with an anti-HA antibody. 
Results are representative of two independent experiments and loading 
controls (3-actin) are shown. Cleaved (NS4B) and uncleaved (2K—NS4B) 
bands are indicated on the right of the gel. e, Control or SPCS1~/~ cells 
were transfected with NS1, NS1-NS2A-Flag, or control plasmids. One 
day later, lysates were probed with anti-NS1 (left) or anti-FLAG (right) 
antibodies. Cleavage of NS1-NS2A-Flag results in expression of the 
C-terminal Flag tag exclusively with the residual NS2A protein. The 
results are representative of three independent experiments and loading 
controls (3-actin) are shown. Note, expression of NS1-NS2A results in two 
forms of NS1 (NS1 and NS1’) owing to a ribosomal frameshift event that 
occurs at a heptanucleotide motif near the beginning of the NS2A gene. 

f, Control or SPCS1~/~ cells were infected with WNV or left uninfected 
and 24 h later cell lysates were generated and probed with a monoclonal 
antibody against NS3. The results are representative of two independent 
experiments and loading controls (8-actin) are shown. For gel source data, 
see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Western blotting for HCV E2 in control and 
SPCS1 gene-edited Huh7.5 cells. Control or SPCS1 gene-edited cells were 
infected with HCV (MOI 5; +) or left untreated (—) and 48 or 72h later 
cell lysates were generated and probed with a mouse monoclonal antibody 


against HCV E2 protein. The results are representative of two independent 
experiments and a normal and over-exposed blot are shown. For gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Effect of sgRNA on WNV structural protein 
processing and production. a—c, The indicated gene-edited 293T cells 
were transfected with a plasmid encoding WNV prM-E and subjected 
to western blotting with hE16 (anti-E) (a) or CR4293 (anti-prM-E) (b). 
Note the shift of the prM-E bands to high molecular mass in bulk gene- 
edited cells with reduced expression of SPCS1 or SPCS3. The results are 
representative of three independent experiments and a loading control 
(8-actin) is shown. c, 293T cells expressing the indicated sgRNA were 
transfected with a plasmid encoding prM-E. After 24h, supernatants 
were collected and SVPs were quantified by capture ELISA. The results are 
the average of several independent experiments performed in triplicate. 
The asterisks indicate SVP levels in the supernatant that are statistically 
different compared to control cells (****P < 0.001; ANOVA with a 
multiple comparison correction). d, Control or SPCS1~'~ clonal 293T 
cells were transfected with a single C-prM-E plasmid containing an 
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N-terminal V5 tag fused to C (purple box) and native C-prM (green box) 
and prM-E (blue box) leader sequences. In some experiments, a cDNA 
launched WNV replicon was co-transfected to facilitate the cleavage of 

C from prM by the viral NS2B-NS3 protease. Lysates were prepared 24h 
later and probed with an anti-V5 (top) or anti-E (bottom) antibody. Note, 
two separate gels were run for blotting with ant-V5 (C) and anti-E. One 
representative experiment of two is shown and a loading control (8-actin) 
for the top (anti-V5) gel is included. e, Control and SPCS1~/~ 293T cells 
were transfected with E or NS1 with or without prM co-transfection. 

One day after transfection, cells were collected and lysates were western 
blotted with antibodies against E (left) or NS1 (right). Molecular mass 
markers and specific proteins are indicated to the left and right of each 
gel, respectively. The results are representative of three independent 
experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Expression of immune system antigens on wild-type cells; blue, control cells; red, SPCS1 gene-edited cells. Results are 
the surface of SPCS1 gene-edited cells. a, b, Control and SPCS1 gene- representative of three independent experiments for flow cytometry and 
edited Jurkat cells were incubated with monoclonal antibodies against one run on a mass cytometer in triplicate. (c) Western blotting of bulk- 

the indicated cell surface antigens. After washing, cells were fixed with selected Jurkat cells (control and SPCS1 sgRNA selected) for expression of 
paraformaldehyde and then processed by flow cytometry (a) or mass SPCS1 (~12kDa). For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


cytometry (b). The histograms are as follows: black, isotype control in 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Secretome analysis in control and SPCS1~/— that show reduced expression in SPCS1~/~ 293T cells. b, ¢, Western 

cell supernatants. a, Volcano plot from one-way ANOVA for secreted blotting of supernatants from control and SPCS1~'~ 293T cells. b, Proteins 
protein abundances between control and SPCS1 ~!~ 293T cells. The areas (LGALS3BP, RNASET2, and NPC2) identified as downregulated in 

of dots are proportional to the log, standard deviation of protein ratios. SPCS1~/~ 293T cells by mass spectrometry (see Supplementary Tables 
The vertical dashed lines delimit fold changes + 1.1 and the horizontal 4and 5). c, Proteins identified as having similar or possibly higher 

dashed line delimits P value < 0.05. The red dots show secreted proteins levels in supernatants of SPCS1~/~ 293T cells. For gel source data, see 
using the SP_PIR classification. Values < log 0 indicate secreted proteins Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Toremifene interacts with and destabilizes the Ebola 


virus glycoprotein 


Yuguang Zhao!*, Jingshan Ren!*, Karl Harlos!, Daniel M. Jones!, Antra Zeltina!, Thomas A. Bowden!, Sergi Padilla-Parra!, 


Elizabeth E. Fry! & David I. Stuart)? 


Ebola viruses (EBOVs) are responsible for repeated outbreaks 
of fatal infections, including the recent deadly epidemic in 
West Africa. There are currently no approved therapeutic drugs 
or vaccines for the disease. EBOV has a membrane envelope 
decorated by trimers of a glycoprotein (GP, cleaved by furin 
to form GP1 and GP2 subunits), which is solely responsible for 
host cell attachment, endosomal entry and membrane fusion!~’. 
GP is thus a primary target for the development of antiviral 
drugs. Here we report the first, to our knowledge, unliganded 
structure of EBOV GP, and high-resolution complexes of GP with 
the anticancer drug toremifene and the painkiller ibuprofen. 
The high-resolution apo structure gives a more complete and 
accurate picture of the molecule, and allows conformational 
changes introduced by antibody and receptor binding to be 
deciphered*!°. Unexpectedly, both toremifene and ibuprofen 
bind in a cavity between the attachment (GP1) and fusion (GP2) 
subunits at the entrance to a large tunnel that links with equivalent 
tunnels from the other monomers of the trimer at the three-fold 
axis. Protein-drug interactions with both GP1 and GP2 are 
predominately hydrophobic. Residues lining the binding site are 
highly conserved among filoviruses except Marburg virus (MARV), 
suggesting that MARV may not bind these drugs. Thermal 
shift assays show up to a 14°C decrease in the protein melting 
temperature after toremifene binding, while ibuprofen has only a 
marginal effect and is a less potent inhibitor. These results suggest 
that inhibitor binding destabilizes GP and triggers premature 
release of GP2, thereby preventing fusion between the viral and 
endosome membranes. Thus, these complex structures reveal the 
mechanism of inhibition and may guide the development of more 
powerful anti-EBOV drugs. 

The recent outbreak of EBOV in West Africa, the worst of more 
than 30 in the past 40 years, comprised more than 28,000 cases and 
over 11,000 deaths?!. In the urgent need to find therapeutics, many 
small compounds and existing Food and Drug Administration (FDA)- 
approved drugs have been screened in vitro or in silico (for exam- 
ple, ibuprofen was suggested by docking experiments’) to find lead 
compounds for drug development or repurpose drugs for the treat- 
ment of EBOV disease’*"!°. Among these, a set of selective oestrogen 
receptor modulators (SERMs) stand out as potential inhibitors from 
in vitro and in vivo studies!*; however, their mechanism of action 
remains largely unknown. Using recombinant EBOV GP we tested 
whether nine such compounds could directly bind by a thermal-shift 
assay (Methods). The results show that toremifene in particular mark- 
edly decreases the melting temperature (T,) of EBOV GP, by up to 
14°C at 100 1M (Fig. 1). This contrasts with the action of inhibitors 
on most protein targets, which tend to increase stability’’, although 
destabilization has been reported before!®. Benztropine’®, the G- 
protein-coupled receptor (GPCR) antagonist, also decreases the T,, of 


2 


GP by 4°C, while other compounds, including ibuprofen, showed T,, 
shifts of less than 2°C (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 1). The destabiliza- 
tion effects of toremifene and ibuprofen are both pH and concentration 
dependent (Fig. 1). The binding constants (Kg values) determined by 
this assay are 16 1M for toremifene and 6 mM for ibuprofen (Extended 
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Figure 1 | Summary of thermal-shift assays. a, The effects of toremifene 
and ibuprofen on the melting temperature of EBOV GP at different pHs. 
The raw fluorescence traces are shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. The 
protein melting temperature at pH 5.2 at which the crystals were grown 
is taken as the reference point. b, The melting temperatures of EBOV GP 
at different concentrations of toremifene or ibuprofen, at pH 5.2. Data are 
mean -s.d. (n=3). 
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Figure 2 | Overall structure. a, Cartoon diagram of EROV GP monomer; 
GP1 is in blue, GP2 is in red, and the glycan cap is in cyan. Secondary 
structural elements named as described previously*. Disulfide bonds 
shown as orange sticks, glycans in grey. The mucin domain omitted in 
our construct is shown as a yellow oval. FL, fusion loop. The C-terminal 
inserted foldon trimerization domain is disordered. b, The biological 


Data Fig. 1). Ina mouse model", toremifene appears to be even more 
potent (half-maximum inhibitory concentration (ICs9) ~1 1M). 

The crystal structure of unliganded EBOV GP was determined at 
2.2 A resolution, with good R-factors and stereochemistry (Extended 
Data Table 1). Three copies each of the GP1 and GP2 subunits (Fig. 2a) 
form the biological trimer around the crystallographic three-fold 
axis (Fig. 2b, c). This structure, although crystallized at pH 5.2, 
represents the pre-fusion state of the molecule, with the GP1 recep- 
tor-binding site blocked by a glycan cap (Fig. 2e). GP1 is predomi- 
nantly composed of B-strands, forming a large semi-circular groove 
at the centre of the subunit that clamps the a3 helix and 819-820 
strands of GP2 (Fig. 2d). The glycan cap is removed in the late endo- 
some by cathepsin B/L to expose the receptor Niemann-Pick disease 
type Cl (NPC1)-binding site?”°?!. GP2 catalyses membrane fusion 
and contains N-terminal (a3 and a4) and C-terminal (a5) heptad 
repeats linked by a CX¢CC motif (residues 601-609, Fig. 2a). The 
C-terminal heptad repeat, disordered in all previously published GP 
structures®!°, contributes to the trimer interface in our structure 
(Fig. 2b, c) and contains N618, which is glycosylated as predicted. 
The well-ordered CX¢CC motif forms intrasubunit (C601—C608), 
and intersubunit (C53-C609) disulfide bonds (Fig. 3). Mutation of 
any of these cysteine residues renders the virus incapable of entering 
host cells””. In the fusion process, GP2 undergoes conformational 
changes in which a5 refolds onto a helix coalesced from a3 and 
a4 to form a six-helix bundle” (Extended Data Fig. 2). In our pre- 
fusion structure, the hydrophobic GP2 fusion loop (residues 511-554) 
(Fig. 2a) projects into a neighbouring monomer and is stabilized in a 
shallow depression surrounded by loops 34-5 and 810-811, and a3. 
Apart from residues 521-526, which have very loose interactions 
with the rest of the protein, the fusion loop in this pH 5.2 apo GP is 
very similar to that in the KZ52 Fab complex crystallized at pH 8.3 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). This is in contrast to the large conformational 
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binding site 


trimer viewed perpendicular to the threefold axis with one monomer 
coloured as in a and the second and third faded for clarity. c, The trimer 
viewed along the threefold, towards the viral membrane. d, Close up of the 
inhibitor binding site. e, Close up of the glycan cap and receptor binding 
site. Areas shown in d and e are indicated in panel a. In d and e antigenic 
sites are coloured grey and the receptor binding site yellow. 


changes reported for the isolated fusion loop at different pHs (ref. 24), 
suggesting that GP1 maintains GP2 in the pre-fusion state until their 
separation triggered by receptor binding. 

In total, 319 out of 394 Ca atoms in our apo GP structure match 
with the GP-Fab complex’, with a root mean squared deviation 
(r.m.s.d.) value of 1.1A (Fig. 3a—d), however, there are marked differ- 
ences, beyond the C-terminal heptad repeat and CX¢CC motif. The 
81-(2 hairpin interacts directly with the KZ52 Fab and is pushed 6 A 
inwards in the Fab complex (Fig. 3c). The glycan cap is better ordered 
in the apo structure, revealing an extra strand, 318’, inserted between 
817 and 818, overlapping 818 in the Fab complex but running in the 
opposite direction (Fig. 3b). Several cross-reactive neutralizing mon- 
oclonal antibodies from EBOV survivors bind to the cap”, suggesting 
that this conserved epitope is important for antibody-mediated clear- 
ance of the virus. Our structure defines this conformational epitope. 

In the apo GP structure (excluding the glycan cap), 230 Ca atoms 
overlay with the GP in the NPC1 receptor complex”, with an r.m.s.d. 
of 0.9 A (Fig. 3e). NPC1 binding draws helix «1 approximately 2A 
towards the receptor, causing the preceding 3-helix al’ to unwind, 
disrupting interactions with a3 of GP2, as described previously? 
(Fig. 3f). These structural changes also break hydrogen bonds from 
al’ to the amide groups of residues K510 and N512, disordering the 
N-terminal residues 502-507 of GP2. The structural differences con- 
tinue to the other side of a3. In the NPC1-bound structure, the a3 
helix starts two residues earlier and the 81-62 hairpin bends inwards, 
adopting a conformation similar to that in the KZ52 Fab complex 
(Fig. 3c, g). In addition, there is a large tunnel between neighbouring 
monomers (Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 4), whose hydrophobic entrance 
is formed by surrounding residues from the 81-82 hairpin, 83, 86 
and 313 of GP1, and a3, 819 and 820 of GP2. Residues 192-195 (with 
sequence DFFS, and named DFF lid thereafter) form a tight turn with 
F193 and F194 plugging the entrance of the tunnel and making tight 
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Figure 3 | Structure comparisons. a, Structure of the apo GP monomer 
compared with the GP of the KZ52 Fab complex. b-d, Details of the 
structural differences at the glycan cap (b), 81-(2 hairpin (c) and the 
CX¢CC motif (d). The apo GP is coloured as in Fig. la, the GP in complex 
with Fab grey. e, Comparison of apo GP with GP from the GP-receptor 
complex shown in same style as a. f, g, close up views of the major 
structural differences at a1’ and al helices (f), and 1-$2 hairpin (g). 


interactions with 819 and 820 (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 5a). 
This structure may also hold the putative cleavage site residue 190 
in position (Extended Data Fig. 5a)—in the endosome the glycan 
cap is cleaved to free the receptor-binding site of GP1 (refs 25-29), 
which also exposes the entrance of the tunnel. Receptor binding is 
proposed to trigger unwinding of GP2 from GP1 and subsequently 
lead to membrane fusion”’. The above structural changes resulting 
from receptor binding probably all contribute to weaken GP1-GP2 
interactions. Both al’ and al are shielded by residues 287-293 and 
the N563 glycan (which is resistant to enzymatic deglycosylation), 
perhaps preventing premature release of GP2 (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

Structures of GP-toremifene and GP-ibuprofen complexes were 
obtained by crystal soaking and refined to 2.7 A resolution (Extended 
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Data Table 1). Both inhibitors have well-defined electron density and 
bind at the same site at the entrance of the large tunnel by expelling 
the DFF lid (Fig. 4 and Extended Data Figs 4, 5, 7). In addition to the 
tunnel entrance residues already mentioned, the tunnel is lined by 
residues from the N-terminal loop, the 81-32 hairpin, 82-83 loop of 
GP1, and a3 and a4 of GP2 from a neighbouring monomer, and inter- 
connected with the other two tunnels in the trimer at the three-fold 
axis (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 4). Y517 makes dominant inter- 
actions with toremifene by contacting all three pheny] rings (Fig. 4c). 
In addition, phenyl ring A of toremifene is fully buried and interacts 
with V66, L68, L515 and L558, ring B with L186, and ring C with V66 
and A101. The ethyl chloride group interacts with L184, L186, M548 
and L558, while the dimethylethanamine group points towards the 
main tunnel and is surrounded by polar/charged residues, including 
R64, E100, T519, T520 and D522 (Fig. 4c). 

Ibuprofen is bound with its isobutyl group partially overlapping the 
ethyl chloride group of the toremifene but closer to L554. However, its 
phenyl ring does not overlap any of the rings of toremifene (Extended 
Data Fig. 5), but makes extensive interactions with M548 (Fig. 4d). 
The propanoic acid moiety is orientated to make a hydrogen bond 
to the side chain of R64 and hydrophobic interactions with Y517. 
Remarkably, ibuprofen was initially suggested to interact with EBOV 
GP by in silico screening, and predicted to dock in a pocket of the 
mucin domain”. A racemic mixture of ibuprofen was used for all 
experiments, however, we note that the S-isomer (which is also active 
as a painkiller) binds preferentially. 

The flexible region, 521-526, of the fusion loop is stabilized in the 
two inhibitor-bound structures, but in different conformations com- 
pared to apo GP. The most notable conformation changes induced 
by toremifene are at side chains of M548 and L554, and M548 by 
ibuprofen (Fig. 4). The residues involved in inhibitor binding are 
highly conserved across filoviruses, with the exception of MARV 
(Extended Data Fig. 8), where the DFF lid and its preceding loop are 
replaced by a helix, and V66 and A101 are substituted by M50 and E85, 
respectively, partially blocking the binding site*”. 

The SERMs tamoxifen, 4-hydroxytamoxifen and clomiphene are less 
potent inhibitors, despite their chemical similarity to toremifene'*”». 
Compared to the ethyl chloride group of toremifene, the correspond- 
ing ethyl group in tamoxifen and chlorine in clomiphene are expected 
to make weaker interactions with L184, L186, M548 and L558. A par- 
tially bound 4-hydroxytamoxifen structure obtained by crystal soaking 


Figure 4 | Inhibitor-binding site. a, Details of the inhibitor-biding site in 
the apo GP. The backbone is shown as ribbons with GP1 in blue and GP2 
in red, side chains as grey sticks. b, Tunnels of the GP trimer viewed along 
the three-fold axis towards the viral membrane. Toremifenes bound at the 
entrances of the tunnels are shown as yellow sticks. c, d, Details of 


protein-inhibitor interactions of the GP-toremifene complex (c) and 
GP-ibuprofen complex (d). Toremifene is shown as yellow sticks, 
ibuprofen as cyan sticks. Protein main chains are shown as ribbons and 
side chains as sticks (GP1 blue, GP2 red). Side chains in the apo structure 
with large conformational changes are shown as thinner grey sticks. 
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(data not shown) shows the hydroxyl group makes close contacts with 
G67, shifting the whole inhibitor ~1.0 A towards the solvent, weakening 
ring-stacking interactions with Y517 and having no contacts from 
the ethyl group to L184, L186 and L558 compared to toremifene. Our 
crystallographic results are in line with the inhibition data'*“'¢ and our 
thermal-shift assay (Extended Data Fig. le, f). If toremifene and ibu- 
profen inhibit viral infection by causing premature conversion of GP to 
the post-fusion conformation or blocking receptor binding, we would 
expect them to abolish viral fusion. This was confirmed by measuring 
their effect on the fusion of EROV GP pseudoviruses as judged by a 
B-lactamase reporter assay (Extended Data Fig. 9). Benztropine, which 
decreases the T,, of GP by 4°C, could not be soaked in our crystals, 
and needs further investigation (Extended Data Fig. If). 

Our results pinpoint the binding site of toremifene and ibuprofen 
on the surface of the GP and reveal that they decrease the stability 
of the viral GP, and prevent viral fusion. The binding site is different 
to that predicted for ibuprofen’’, and the information on the bind- 
ing modes of these compounds and the spare volume at the binding 
cavity can guide the design of more potent compounds. Finally, our 
readily grown well-diffracting crystals are suitable for fragment-based 
screening for different classes of binders for the development of new 
inhibitors to combat EBOV infection. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized, and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Protein cloning, expression and purification. Zaire EBOV (strain Mayinga-76) 
glycoprotein extracellular domain DNA was synthesized (UniProt entry 
KB-Q05320). The expression construct GPA contains two directly linked sections, 
amino acids 32-312 and 464-632, with a T42A mutation to eliminate N40 glyco- 
sylation. At the N terminus of the protein, the four amino acids ETGR were added 
from the expression vector pNeosec*. At the C terminus, a foldon trimerization 
sequence from the bacteriophage T4 fibritin and a 6x His tag were added with 
the sequence: GSGYIPEAPRDGQAY VRKDGEWVLLSTFLGTHHHHHH. The 
endotoxin free pNeosec-GPA plasmid was transiently transfected into the human 
embryonic kidney HEK293T (ATCC CRL11268) cells with polyethylenimine 
(PEL, molecular mass 25 kDa, Sigma). To inhibit the formation of complex glyco- 
sylation, the mannosidase inhibitor kifunensine (Cayman Chemical) was added to 
a final concentration of 541M. After 5 days of transfection, the conditioned media 
was collected, dialysed against PBS and incubated with talon beads (Takara Bio 
Europe SAS) at 15°C for 1h with gentle shaking. The beads were collected and 
washed with PBS plus 5-10 mM imidazole. The protein was eluted with 200 mM 
imidazole in PBS and further purified by size exclusion chromatography with a 
Superdex 200 HiLoad 16/600 column (GE Healthcare) and a buffer of 10 mM MES, 
pH 5.2, 150mM NaCl. 

Thermal-shift assay. 10,1 of solution containing 2|1M glycosylated EBOV GP pro- 
tein, buffered by the addition of 10 il of 850 mM sodium malonate at the desired 
pH, was mixed with 10.1 of 15x SYPRO Orange dye (Thermo Fisher Scientific), 
along with 1011 of 501M compound in 10% DMSO or just 10% DMSO. The mix- 
ture was made up to a total volume of 5011. Samples were placed in a semi skirted 
96-well PCR plate (4 Titude), sealed and heated in an Mx3005p qPCR machine 
(Stratagene, Agilent Technologies) from 24.5 to 98.5°C at a rate of 1°C min. 
Fluorescence changes were monitored with excitation and emission wavelengths 
at 492 and 610nm, respectively. Reference wells, that is, solutions without chem- 
ical, but with the same amount of DMSO, were used to compare the melting 
temperature (T,,). Experiments were carried out in triplicate. Compounds tested 
included toremifene, tamoxifen, 4-hydroxyltamoxifen, anastrozole, benztropine, 
clomipramine, ibuprofen, diacylglycerol kinase inhibitor and benzodiazepine. The 
SERMs endoxifen and clomiphene could not be tested since they bind to SYPRO 
Orange directly. 

Ebola pseudovirus production and titration. HIV-1-derived pseudoviruses 
expressing the Ebola virus envelope glycoproteins (EBOV pseudoparticle, 
EBOVpp) were produced as described previously**. HEK-293T cells in T175 
flasks were transfected with 2 1g pR8AEnv, 2 1g BlaM-Vpr, 1 jug pcREV and 
3 jg of plexm-EBOV_GP plasmids (containing Zaire EBOV GP residues 1-676 
under control of 3-actin/CMV chimaeric promoter). After 8h of transfection, the 
medium was replaced by fresh DMEM with 10% FBS. Viral supernatants were 
collected and concentrated using the Lenti-X Concentrator (Clontech). Virus titres 
were determined by infecting TZM-bl cells (PTA-5659, no mycoplasma contami- 
nation) with a serial dilution of concentrated pseudovirus followed by a 8-Gal assay. 
Since the TZM-bI cells contain a 8-Gal expression cassette with an HIV-1-induced 
promoter infected cells can be identified through hydrolysis of X-gal**. 

BlaM assay and analysis. The 3-lactamase assay** was applied to assess EROVpp 
fusion. 24h before the assay TZM-bl cells were plated at 4 x 104 cells per well in 
black clear-bottomed 96-well plates. On the day of assay, cells were cooled on ice 
before the addition of EBOVpp (MOI 0.5), then centrifuged at 2,100g for 30 min 
at 4°C. Viral supernatants were removed and cells washed with PBS. Then, 1001 
of DMEM plus 10% FBS containing toremifene (15 ,1M or 1.541M), ibuprofen 
(150,1M or 1511M), or the same amount of solvent for the above compounds 
(5% DMSO) was added to each well before placing in a 37 °C, CO; incubator to 
initiate viral entry. After 120 min, cells were loaded with 1 x CCF2-AM from the 
LiveBLAzer FRET—B/G Loading Kit (Life Technologies) and incubated at room 
temperature in the dark for 2h. After CCF2-AM removal, cells were washed with 
PBS and fixed with 2% PFA before viewing. Cells were excited using a 405nm 
continuous laser (Leica) and the emission spectra between 430 and 560 nm were 
recorded pixel by pixel (512 x 512) using a Leica SP8 X-SMD microscope with 
a 20x objective. The ratio of blue emission (440-480 nm, cleaved CCF2-AM) 
to green (500-540 nm, uncleaved CCF2-AM) was then calculated pixel by pixel 
using a customized macro™ for Image] (http://imagej.nih.gov/ij/) with ten different 
observation fields for each condition. A blue/green threshold (fusion threshold) 
was set using HIVNogny Virions containing Vpr-BlaM as a background control to 
provide a fusion detection limit that corresponded to 0.75 + 0.05 BlaM ratio. The 
fusion threshold was calculated recovering the signal (blue/green intensity ratio) 
coming from individual cells plus 2 x s.d. from ~200 cells in the observation field. 
This threshold was then applied to all conditions. Cells above the threshold were 
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pseudocoloured in red and cells below the threshold pseudocoloured in blue. ‘Red’ 
cells were then compared with blue cells (non-fusogenic) as an accurate measure 
of fusion in different conditions. 

Crystallization and inhibitor soaking. For crystallization, the GP was treated with 
endo-3-acetylglucosaminidase F1 at 37°C for 1h, further purified with size-exclusion 
chromatography and concentrated to 10-12 mgml!. Crystallization screen exper- 
iments were carried out using the nanolitre sitting-drop vapour diffusion method 
in 96-well plates as previously described*®. Crystals were initially obtained from 
Hampton Research PEGR«x 1 screen, condition 37 containing 10% (w/v) PEG 6,000 
and 0.1 M sodium citrate tribasic dihydrate (pH 5.0). The best crystals were grown 
in the optimized condition containing 9% (w/v) PEG 6,000 and 0.1 M sodium 
citrate tribasic dihydrate at pH 5.2. 

To obtain GP-inhibitor complexes, crystal-soaking experiments were 

performed. Crystal-soaking solutions were prepared by first dissolving the inhib- 
itors in 100% DMSO and then diluting with 15% (w/v) PEG 6,000 and 0.1 M 
sodium citrate tribasic dihydrate (pH 5.0) to a final DMSO concentration of 10%. 
The inhibitor concentration was typically from 1 to 10mM depending on solubility. 
Crystals were soaked in the above solutions for between 20 min and 5h. Crystals 
soaked for longer normally diffracted less well and the crystals from which the 
GP-toremifene and GP-ibuprofen complex structures were obtained were only 
soaked for 20 min. 
Data collection and structure determination. Crystals were cryo-protected using 
solutions containing 75% crystallization liquor (or inhibitor soaking solution) and 
25% (v/v) glycerol and frozen in liquid nitrogen before data collection. All data 
were collected from frozen crystals at 100 K. Data were acquired as 0.1° images on 
PILATUS 6M detectors at Diamond Light Source, using beamline 103 for native 
data (exposure time 0.1 s per frame, beam size 80 x 20,1m and 30% beam transmis- 
sion), and 102 for inhibitor soaked crystals (exposure time 0.05 s per frame, beam 
size 90 x 254m and 40% beam transmission). Diffraction images were indexed, 
integrated and scaled with the automated data processing program Xia2-3dii**. The 
native data set was collected from four crystals to 2.23 A resolution with 58-fold 
redundancy. A total of 7 inhibitors were soaked, including toremifene, tamoxifen, 
4-hydroxyltamoxifen, raloxifene, clomiphene, ibuprofen and benztropine, and 
diffraction data were collected with resolutions ranging from 3.5 to 2.3 A. 

The crystals belong to space group R32 with unit cell dimensions a= b= 114.0 A 
and c=307.0A approximately. The apo structure was determined by molecular 
replacement with MOLREP” using the GP structure of the GP-KZ52 Fab com- 
plex (PDB ID, 3CSY) as a search model. There is one GP molecule in the crystal 
asymmetric unit. The biological trimer is formed by a crystallographic three- 
fold axis. Structure refinement used REFMAC** and models were rebuilt with 
COOT”. The apo structure was refined to 2.23 A resolution with an Ryork value 
of 0.223 (Rfree= 0.251) and good stereochemistry. Close examination of the data 
from inhibitor-soaked crystals showed that only toremifene and ibuprofen were 
fully bound with GP, and structures were refined to resolutions of 2.69 A and 
2.68 A, respectively. 4-hydroxyltamoxifen was only bound with partial occupancy 
(data not shown). Data collection and structure refinement statistics are given in 
Extended Data Table 1. Structural comparisons used SHP”°, figures were prepared 
with PyMOL". 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Thermal-shift essay. Representative thermal with diaglycerol kinase inhibitor, anastrozole and benztropine mesylate at 
melt curves of EBOV GP with 10 |tM compounds and 2% DMSO. pH 5.2. g, h, Shifts in melting temperature (AT, °C in absolute value) were 
a-d, Melting curves of EBOV GP with toremifene, ibuprofen or protein plotted against different concentrations of toremifene (g) or ibuprofen 
alone at pH 5.0, 6.0, 7.0 and 8.0, respectively. e, Small effects of SERM (h) at pH 5.2. Data are mean +s.d. (n= 4). The affinity constant Ky is 
inhibitors tamoxifen, 4-hydroxytamoxifen and raloxifen on the melting calculated by a ligand binding 1:1 saturation fitting with the SigmaPlot 
temperature of EBOV GP shown at pH 5.2. f, Melt curves of EBOV GP version 13 (Systat Software Inc.). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Structural organization of EROV GP and GP2 __A foldon trimerization peptide and a 6x His tag are added at the C 
structure. a, Scheme showing the structural organization of EROV GP. FL, terminus. b, The GP2 trimer in the prefusion state (current structure). 


fusion loop; NHR and CHR, N- and C-terminal heptad repeats; SP, signal The trimer is shown as cartoon representation with the monomers 
peptide; TM, transmembrane helix. The GPA construct used for structure _ coloured in red, green and blue, respectively. Disulfide bonds are shown as 
determination is made by deleting residues 313-463 of the GP mucin orange sticks. c, The six-helix bundle of GP2 in the post-fusion state. 


domain and residues 633-676. Residue 312 is directly linked to 464. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The fusion loop. a, The fusion loop that in semi-transparent surface representation. b, Comparison of the fusion 
connects 319 and 820 of GP2 projects onto a shallow depression on the loop in the apo GP (red and grey) obtained at pH 5.2 with that in the KZ52 
surface of a neighbouring monomer. The fusion loop is shown asa red coil Fab complex (cyan) obtained at pH 8.3. 

with side chains drawn as grey sticks, the neighbouring monomer is shown 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Pockets and tunnels in EBOV GP trimer. entrance of each large tunnel and shown as yellow sticks. b, Close up view 
a, The several small pockets and three large tunnels in the GP trimer of a tunnel. Each tunnel is bordered by secondary structure elements from 
shown as grey surfaces. Protein backbones are drawn as ribbons and two neighbouring monomers. 


coloured as in Fig. 2 of the main text. A toremifene is bound at the 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The inhibitor-binding site. a, The DFF lid (yellow sticks in b) and ibuprofen (cyan sticks in c) bind at the same site 
(residues 192-194, blue coil for main chain and sticks for side chains) by expelling the DFF lid. In both panels, the inhibitor bound structure is 
nestles at the entrance of the large tunnel in the apo structure. The rest shown in blue (GP1) and red (GP2), the apo GP in grey. d, Comparing 

of the protein is shown as an electrostatic surface. The putative cathepsin the binding modes of toremifene and ibuprofen. The toremifene-bound 
cleavage site at residue 190 is indicated by an arrow. b, c, Toremifene structure is shown in blue and red, the ibuprofen bound structure in grey. 
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Receptor 
binding site 


Extended Data Figure 6 | The environment of «1/ and a1 helices. The surfaces of a1’ and «1 helices, which undergo large conformational changes 
upon receptor binding, are protected by the 287-293 loop from the glycan cap domain and the N563 glycan from GP2 in the apo GP. The glycan is 
modelled as Man9GIcNAc2. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Chemical structures and electron density maps. a, b, The chemical structures of toremifene (a) and ibuprofen (b). 
c, d, /Fy — F,/ omit electron density maps for toremifene (c) and ibuprofen (d) contoured at 30. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Sequence alignment of filovirus GPs. Amino acid sequence alignment of 7 filovirus GPs around the inhibitor-binding site. 


The amino acids that form contacts with toremifene or ibuprofen are coloured in green. Numbering corresponds to the full length Zaire EBOV GP, 
conserved residues are shown in a red background. Secondary structure elements are labelled on the top. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Toremifene and ibuprofen inhibit fusion ratio of blue (440-480 nm, cleaved CCF2-AM) to green (500-540 nm, 
of Ebola GP pseudovirus particles. a, CCF2-loaded TZM-bIl cells uncleaved CCF2-AM) fluorescence measured. Cells are pseudocoloured 
were exposed to EBOV pseudoparticles (EBOVpp) or control particles according to this ratio: blue represents no fusion, red represents fusion. 
lacking envelope proteins (NoENV) at 4°C to synchronise binding and Scale bar: 80|.m. b, The percentage of fusogenic cells (red versus blue) 
receptor engagement before fusion was initiated by shifting cells to 37°C was calculated taking the average max value coming from the negative 
in the presence of toremefine (15,1M and 1.5,1M), ibuprofen (150 1M control as a threshold for fusion, data are means +s.d. (n= 10). *P< 0.05, 
and 151M), or just the solvent (5% DMSO). After 2h incubation, *** D < 0.001 (unpaired t-test, compared to the EBOV plus DMSO 
cells were loaded with the CCF2-AM FRET biosensor, fixed and the control). ns, not significant (P > 0.05). Error bars represent s.d. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection and refinement statistics 


Native GP 


GP-toremifene 
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GP-ibuprofen 


Data collection 


Space group 
Cell dimensions 
a, b,c (A) 


a, B,y (°) 
Resolution (A) 


Rierge 


T/ol 
Completeness (%) 
Redundancy 


Refinement 
Resolution (A) 


No. reflections 
Rwork / Rite 


No. atoms 
Protein 
Ligand/glycan/ion 
Water 

B-factors 
Protein 
Ligand/glycan/ion 
Water 

R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 


114.3, 114.3, 307.4 
90, 90, 120 

94.2-2.23 (2.29-2.23)* 
0.204(---) 


17.4(1.3) 
100(100) 
57.8(15.4) 


94.2-2.23 
36035/1865 
0.226/0.241 


3129 
143 


«Values in parentheses are for highest-resolution shell. 
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R32 


113.5, 113.5, 306.9 
90, 90, 120 
51.2-2.69 (2.76-2.69) 
0.079 (---) 


20.0 (1.9) 
99.9 (100) 
9.8 (8.6) 


51.2-2.68 
20449/1090 
0.201/0.245 


113.8, 113.8, 306.2 
90, 90, 120 
82.82.68 (2.75-2.68) 
0.143 (--+) 


14.7(1.5) 
99.9(100) 
9.8(8.3) 


82.8-2.68 
20734/1107 
0.199/0.235 
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A core viral protein binds host nucleosomes to 
sequester immune danger signals 
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Viral proteins mimic host protein structure and function to 
redirect cellular processes and subvert innate defenses!. Small 
basic proteins compact and regulate both viral and cellular DNA 
genomes. Nucleosomes are the repeating units of cellular chromatin 
and play an important part in innate immune responses”. Viral- 
encoded core basic proteins compact viral genomes, but their impact 
on host chromatin structure and function remains unexplored. 
Adenoviruses encode a highly basic protein called protein VII that 
resembles cellular histones*. Although protein VII binds viral DNA 
and is incorporated with viral genomes into virus particles*”, it is 
unknown whether protein VII affects cellular chromatin. Here 
we show that protein VII alters cellular chromatin, leading us to 
hypothesize that this has an impact on antiviral responses during 
adenovirus infection in human cells. We find that protein VII 
forms complexes with nucleosomes and limits DNA accessibility. 
We identified post-translational modifications on protein VII that 
are responsible for chromatin localization. Furthermore, proteomic 
analysis demonstrated that protein VII is sufficient to alter the 
protein composition of host chromatin. We found that protein 
VII is necessary and sufficient for retention in the chromatin of 
members of the high-mobility-group protein B family (HMGB1, 
HMGB2 and HMGB3). HMGB1 is actively released in response to 
inflammatory stimuli and functions as a danger signal to activate 
immune responses’. We showed that protein VII can directly 
bind HMGB1 in vitro and further demonstrated that protein VII 
expression in mouse lungs is sufficient to decrease inflammation- 
induced HMGB1 content and neutrophil recruitment in the 
bronchoalveolar lavage fluid. Together, our in vitro and in vivo 
results show that protein VII sequesters HMGB1 and can prevent 
its release. This study uncovers a viral strategy in which nucleosome 
binding is exploited to control extracellular immune signalling. 

As viruses commandeer cellular functions to promote viral produc- 
tion, they induce numerous cellular changes. Manipulation of host 
chromatin is important for viral takeover of cellular functions}*"". 
Although there are known examples of viral control by manipulating 
gene expression””””, an alternative strategy for immune evasion could 
exploit cellular chromatin to affect extracellular signalling. Genomes 
of DNA viruses are compacted and packaged into virus particles with 
small basic proteins encoded by the host or virus. Adenoviruses encode 
protein VII, a small basic protein packaged with viral genomes**. We 
hypothesized that protein VII contributes to host chromatin mani- 
pulation. We investigated protein VII localization during infection, 


and found it present in both viral replication centres stained for viral 
DNA-binding protein (DBP; Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1a), and 
in cellular chromatin stained for histone H1 and 4’,6-diamidino- 
2-phenylindole (DAPI; Fig. 1b). These observations suggest that 
protein VII functions on both viral and host genomes. To determine 
the impact of protein VH on cellular chromatin, we generated cell lines 
with inducible expression. In multiple cell types we observed that pro- 
tein VII accumulation altered nuclear DNA into a punctate appearance 
(Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). We tested whether other basic 
proteins produce similar effects on chromatin. Viral core protein V 
and the precursor of protein VII (preVID) localized to nucleoli and did 
not affect chromatin appearance (Extended Data Fig. 1d). Human pro- 
tamine PRM1, a basic protein involved in sperm DNA compaction”’, 
also localized to nucleoli and did not affect chromatin appearance 
(Extended Data Fig. 1d). Taken together, our data demonstrate that 
protein VII is sufficient to alter cellular chromatin and is distinct from 
other small basic proteins. 

To affect cellular chromatin at the nucleosome level during infection, 
we reasoned that protein VII must be abundant and associated with 
histones. Acid extraction of histones'*!> from infected cells revealed 
viral proteins VII and V isolated with cellular histones (Fig. 1d), as 
verified by western blot (Extended Data Fig. 2a) and mass spectrometry 
(MS). Protein VII abundance was comparable to cellular histone levels 
(Fig. 1d). We further analysed association of protein VII with cellular 
chromatin by salt fractionation of nuclei'’. We found protein VII with 
cellular histones and DNA in high-salt fractions (Fig. le and Extended 
Data Fig. 2b-d). Ectopically expressed protein VII is also found in high- 
salt fractions, in contrast to other viral proteins that elute at low salt 
(Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 2b). These data suggest that protein 
VII is highly abundant and tightly associated with cellular chromatin. 

We hypothesized that protein VII interacts with chromatin by form- 
ing complexes with DNA, histones or nucleosomes, and examined 
protein VII interactions in vitro. Purified recombinant protein VII 
binds to DNA® (Extended Data Fig. 2e,f). We reconstituted nucle- 
osomes in vitro with recombinant histone proteins on 195 base pairs 
(bp) of DNA’. Protein VII changed nucleosome mobility upon native 
gel electrophoresis (Fig. 1f and Extended Data Fig. 2g). We analysed 
native gel bands by denaturing SDS—polyacrylamide gel electropho- 
resis (SDS-PAGE), and confirmed that complexes contained core 
histones with protein VII (Fig. 1f, bottom). Unlike protamines"’, pro- 
tein VII forms complexes with nucleosomes but does not appear to 
replace histones. Next, we examined whether protein VII association 
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Figure 1 | Protein VII is sufficient to alter chromatin and directly binds 
nucleosomes. a, b, Adenovirus serotype 5 (Ad5)-infected small airway 
epithelial cells (SAECs) stained for protein VII (red) with DBP (a) or histone 
H1 (b) (green), and DAPI (grey, blue in merge). hpi, hours post-infection. 

c, Protein- VII-haemagglutinin (HA)-induced cells over 4 days showing HA 
(green) and DAPI (grey, blue in merge). dox, doxycycline. a—c, Scale bars, 

10 pm. d, SDS-PAGE of histone extract from Ad5-infected cells showing 
protein V and protein VII. e, Western blot of chromatin fractionation from 
nuclei of Ad5-infected cells, induced for protein-VII-HA, or untreated. 

f, Protein VII binds to nucleosomes (Nucs). Protein bands from native gel 
stained with Coomassie (top) were subjected to two-dimensional analysis by 
SDS-PAGE (bottom). g, Protein VII protects nucleosome complexes from 
MNase digestion. Bioanalyzer curves represent nucleosomes alone (black) or 
protein-VII-nucleosome complexes (orange). 


with nucleosomes affects DNA wrapping using microccocal nuclease 
(MNase) digestion followed by DNA fragment analysis!”. We found 
that protein VII pauses nucleosomal DNA digestion at ~165 bp, the 
point at which DNA strands cross over the nucleosome dyad (Fig. 1g 
and Extended Data Fig. 3a). By contrast, nucleosome digestion alone 
paused with core particles at ~150 bp, suggesting that protein VII 
encumbers DNA access. Unlike linker histone binding that is depend- 
ent on DNA length’, protein VII protects against MNase digestion on 
the nucleosome core particle of 147 bp (Extended Data Fig. 3b). Protein 
VII alone protects DNA from MNase digestion, as would be expected 
given its role in the viral core. Together, these data demonstrate that 
protein VII binds directly to nucleosomes and limits DNA accessibility 
at the DNA entry/exit site. 

Post-translational modifications (PTMs) on histones are central 
to regulating chromatin structure'*!*. Owing to the histone-like 
nature of protein VII (ref. 3), we hypothesized that it is subject to 
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Figure 2 | Post-translational modifications on protein VII contribute 

to chromatin localization. a, RP-HPLC analysis of histone extracts. Viral 
proteins V, VII and preVII are indicated at 24 hpi. b, Primary sequence of 
protein VII with modified residues identified in infected cells. Underlined 
residues represent moieties that may also be modified in identified 
peptides (see Extended Data Fig. 5). ac, acetylated; P, phosphorylated. 

c, Immunofluoresence showing DAPI (grey, blue in merge) and protein VII 
(red) as wild type or with alanine substitutions at PTM sites (APTM), K3A 
or K3Q. Scale bar, 10 jum. 


post-translational modification similar to histones. PreVII was pre- 
viously proposed to be acetylated by N-terminal addition during pro- 
tein synthesis*’. We noted that protein VII contains conserved lysine 
residues within an AKKRS motif?! similar to the commonly modi- 
fied canonical histone motif ARSK’®. We therefore purified protein 
VII from histone extracts over an adenovirus infection time course by 
reverse-phase high-performance liquid chromatography (RP-HPLC; 
Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4). Consistent with observations from 
histone extracts (Fig. 1d), protein VII levels were comparable to endog- 
enous histones. We digested purified protein VII and pre VII with chy- 
motrypsin to distinguish the two proteins, and analysed peptides by 
tandem mass spectrometry (MS/MS). We identified several PT'Ms, with 
two acetylation sites and three phosphorylation sites the most abundant 
modifications (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Figs 5, 6b). Interestingly, we 
identified acetylation sites on ectopically expressed protein VII but not 
on protein VII in virus particles (Extended Data Fig. 6a). We specu- 
late that this provides a possible mechanism for distinguishing protein 
VII bound to cellular chromatin from protein destined for packaged 
virus. To investigate the relevance of the identified PTMs, we mutated 
modified sites in protein VII. An alanine-replacement mutant for 
all five PTM sites localized to nucleoli instead of cellular chromatin 
(Fig. 2c). Results with individual point mutations suggest that the 
K3 residue is important for chromatin localization, and employing 
glutamine as an acetylation mimic (K3Q) mirrored the pattern of 
wild-type protein (Fig. 2c). Effects induced by protein VII are not due 
to global alteration of histone PTMs since only six PTMs on histones 
H3 and H4 showed minor but significant changes (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c-e and Supplementary Table 1). These data suggest that protein 
VII modification has critical roles during virus infection. 

To determine whether protein VII manipulation of cellular chroma- 
tin is part of a strategy to counteract host defences, we employed MS to 
examine changes in the protein composition of nuclear fractions. We 
compared the total chromatin proteome in the presence and absence 
of protein VII (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Table 2). We identified 
20 proteins that changed significantly across three biological replicates 
(Extended Data Fig. 7 and Supplementary Table 2). The categories of 
proteins most significantly changed upon protein VII expression were 
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Figure 3 | Protein VII directly binds HMGB1 and is necessary for 
retention of the alarmin in cellular chromatin. a, Volcano plot for 
proteomics analysis of one representative biological replicate of the high- 
salt fraction. The y axis represents —log, statistical P value and the 

x axis represents log, protein fold-change between uninduced or protein- 
VIl-expressing cells (homoscedastic two-tailed t-test, P< 0.05 red dots; 
n=3 technical replicates). b, Nuclear fractionation shows that HMGB1 
and HMGB2 normally elute from nuclei at low salt concentrations but 
are retained in high-salt fractions by protein- VII-HA. d, day; dox, 
doxycycline. c, Protein VII interacts with HMGB1 in pull-down of 
recombinant HMGB1-glutathione S-transferase (GST) (left, Coomassie- 
stained SDS-PAGE) and immunoprecipitation of HMGB1 (right, western 


related to immune responses (Extended Data Fig. 7c). The top four 
proteins enriched in chromatin fractions by protein VII were SET (also 
known as TAF-1), a protein previously shown to interact with protein 
VIl223, and HMGB1, HMGB2 and HMGB3 (Fig. 3a). The HMGB 
proteins are alarmins with multiple functions as activators of immu- 
nity and inflammation®’. HMGB1 is a nuclear protein normally only 
transiently associated with chromatin”. Cells also release HMGB1 
as an extracellular danger signal that promotes immune responses 
after injury or infection*®. We confirmed increased chromatin asso- 
ciation of HMGB1 and HMGB2 by analysis of fractionated nuclei, 
upon protein VII expression and during adenovirus infection (Fig. 
3b). We verified that these changes are not due to altered HMGB1 
expression levels (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). We demonstrated direct 
binding of recombinant protein VII to HMGB1 in vitro and confirmed 


blots). d, e, Protein VII expression alters localization of HMGB1 (d) 

and HMGB2 (e). Immunofluorescence shows protein- VII-HA (green) 
colocalized with HMGB1 (d) and HMGB2 (e) (red) in cellular chromatin 
(DAPI, grey, blue in merge). f, Same as d at 18 hpi with Ad5 DBP (green). 
g, Protein- VII-GFP relocalizes HMGB1 (red) to chromatin with DAPI 
(grey, blue in merge). rAd, recombinant adenovirus. d-g, Scale bars, 
10m. h, FRAP experiment with HMGB1-monomeric GFP (mGFP). 
Recovery of FRAP signal in time-course images (left) with quantification 
and diffusion coefficients (right). Scale bar, 5 \1m. D, diffusion coefficient; 
t1/2, halftime of recovery. i, Schematic showing JoxP strategy for deleting 
protein VII. j, Western blots comparing 293 and 293-Cre cells infected 
with Ad5-flox-VI virus. k, Salt fractionation in nuclei from j. 


HMGBI1 co-immunopreciptation with protein VII (Fig. 3c). We visually 
observed reorganization of HMGB1 and HMGB2 distribution upon 
protein VII expression, and at late stages of infection (Fig. 3d-f and 
Extended Data Fig. 8c-e). We also showed reorganization of HMGB1 
distribution by vector transduction to express protein-VII-green 
fluorescent protein (GFP; Fig. 3g and Extended Data Fig. 8f). The 
effect of protein VII on HMGB1 is also conserved across human 
adenovirus serotypes (Extended Data Fig. 8g). We further defined the 
effects of protein VII on HMGB1 mobility by fluorescence recovery 
after photobleaching (FRAP) and found decreased HMGB1 diffusion 
(Fig. 3h). We next investigated whether protein VII is necessary for 
chromatin retention of HMGB1 during virus infection. We used a 
replication-competent adenovirus with loxP sites inserted on either 
side of the protein VII gene, allowing deletion of protein VII during 
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Figure 4 | Protein VII prevents HMGBI release. a, Precision-cut lung 
slices infected with Ad5 or transduced to express protein- VII-GFP. 
Endogenous HMGBI1 (red) is redistributed in cells with virus (DBP, top) 
and protein- VIH-GFP (bottom). b, Protein-VII-GFP is sufficient to 
inhibit HMGB1 and HMGB2 release in THP-1 cells. Numbers indicate 
relative intensities of bands quantified with ImageJ. c, Enzyme-linked 
immunosorbent assay (ELISA)-based quantification of HMGB1 in 
supernatants from b. Mean + standard deviation (s.d.), n= 4 technical 
replicates, homoscedastic one-tailed t-test. d, Schematic for investigating 
protein VI in a mouse lung injury model. e, Expression of protein- 
VII-GFP decreases HMGB1 in mouse BAL fluid as quantified by ELISA. 
Mean + s.d., biological replicates: nNLps = 4, NGFEP+LPS = 6, NVTI-GFP+LPS = 7, 
homoscedastic one-tailed (P = 0.02) or two-tailed (P= 0.003) t-test. 

f, Neutrophils in bronchoalveolar lavage (BAL) fluid are significantly 
fewer in mice expressing protein- VII-GFP. Mean + s.d., biological 
replicates: ncrp+ips = 6, Nvi-GrP+Lps = 4; Nips = 5, NGEp = 3, Nvi-GEP = 3, 
homoscedastic two-tailed t-test. 


infection of cells expressing Cre recombinase (Fig. 3i, j and Extended 
Data Fig. 9a. b). We fractionated nuclei from infected cells and found 
that HMGB1 and HMGB2 were no longer retained in chromatin when 
protein VII was deleted (Fig. 3k and Extended Data Fig. 9c). Together, 
these data indicate that protein VII is necessary and sufficient to 
promote chromatin association and immobilization of HMGB1. 

We hypothesized that protein VII retains HMGB1 in chromatin 
during natural infection to prevent cellular release and abrogate host 
immune responses. We therefore visualized endogenous HMGBI dur- 
ing adenovirus infection in precision-cut lung slices”” from human 
donors (Fig. 4a). Consistent with cell culture experiments, we demon- 
strate that protein VII is sufficient to relocalize endogenous HMGB1. 
We then tested whether protein VII prevents HMGB1 release in cell 
culture and in vivo models. We expressed GFP or protein- VII-GFP in 
macrophage-like THP-1 cells, and confirmed that protein-VII-GFP 
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was sufficient to alter chromatin and HMGB1 localization (Extended 
Data Fig. 9d). Cells were treated to stimulate inflammasomes, and 
HMGBI content was analysed in supernatants. Protein VI expression 
resulted in reduced levels of HMGB1 and HMGB2 in supernatants 
(Fig. 4b, c). Subsequently, we employed a murine model of lipopolysac- 
charide (LPS)-induced lung injury”* to investigate the impact of protein 
VII on HMGB1 release and neutrophil recruitment in vivo (Fig. 4d). We 
confirmed that protein VII was expressed in transduced mouse lungs 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a—c) and retained mouse HMGB1 (Extended 
Data Fig. 9e, f). We exposed mice to inhaled LPS to induce HMGB1 
release and neutrophil recruitment to alveoli. Bronchoalveolar lavage 
fluid obtained 24 h after LPS exposure showed that mice transduced 
to express protein VII had significantly less HMGB1 and fewer neutro- 
phils than mice expressing GFP (Fig. 4d-f). Together, these data suggest 
that protein VII functions in cellular chromatin to retain HMGB1 asa 
mechanism to blunt immune responses. 

In addition to known roles on packaged viral DNA2?*°, we show that 
protein VII interacts with cellular chromatin and binds nucleosomes. 
We suggest that protein VII PTMs contribute to chromatin localization, 
and that protein VII affects the chromatin association of host proteins. 
Finally, we show that protein VII in cellular chromatin leads to seques- 
tration of HMGB family members, contributing to abrogated immune 
responses (Extended Data Fig. 10d). Our study reveals that chromatin 
retention of signalling molecules by a viral protein may represent a 
previously unrecognized immune evasion strategy. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cells. Primary SAECs, U2OS, HeLa, 293, THP-1 and A549 cells were obtained 
from the American Type Culture Collection (ATCC) and grown according to 
the provider's instructions. Cell lines were not authenticated or tested for myco- 
plasma. Acceptor cells for generation of inducible cell lines were provided by 
E. Makeyev and used as previously reported. Protein VII, preVII and V were 
cloned from genomic DNA isolated from HeLa cells infected with adenovirus type 5 
and inserted into the inducible plasmid cassette with a C-terminal HA tag using 
restriction enzymes BsrGI and Agel (primer sequences available upon request). 
Positive clones were selected in DH5« cells, sequenced, and transfected into A549, 
U20S or HeLa acceptor cells along with plasmid expressing the Cre recombinase. 
Recombined clones were selected by puromycin resistance (1 jig ml~!) and induced 
with doxycycline (0.2,.g ml!) to express the desired protein. Protein expression 
was verified by immunofluorescence and western blot. All figures shown are after 
4 days of induction unless otherwise stated. Protein VII and preVII were also 
verified by HPLC purification and MS analysis. Point mutations were generated by 
gene synthesis from Genewiz. 293-Cre cells were provided by P. Hearing. 
Viruses and infections. Wild-type Ad5, Ad9, Ad12 and recombinant adenovirus 
vectors expressing only GFP were propagated in 293 cells as previously described*”. 
Recombinant adenovirus vector with protein- VII-GFP replaced in the El region 
was a gift from D. Curiel*’. Infections were carried out as described previously** 
using a multiplicity of infection of 10 for primary cells and cell lines for Ad5 
infections. Ad9 and Ad12 infections were carried out with a multiplicity of infec- 
tion of 50 and 20, respectively. Ad5-flox-VII was generated by P. Hearing and 
also prepared using standard methods in 293 cells. loxP sites were added flanking 
protein VII in the Ad5 genome resulting in protein VII deletion during infection of 
293 cells expressing Cre recombinase. 

Antibodies. Primary antibodies were purchased from Covance (HA MMS-101R), 
Abcam (H1 ab4269, H3 ab1791, HMGB1 ab18256, HMGB2 ab67282), Millipore 
(H2A 07-146, prosurfactin-C AB3786), and Santa Cruz (Ku86 sc5280, tubulin 
sc69969). The antibodies to DBP, adenoviral late proteins, terminal protein and 
protein VII were gifts from A. Levine*’, J. Wilson*, R. Hay and L. Gerace, respec- 
tively. Secondary antibodies for immunoblotting were obtained from Jackson 
ImmunoResearch and secondary antibodies for immunofluorescence were 
obtained from Life Technologies. 

Immunofluorescence. Cells were grown on glass coverslips in 24-well plates and 
either infected or induced with doxycycline (0.2,.g ml~!). Cells were harvested 
for immunofluorescence at the indicated time points, washed in PBS, fixed in 
4% paraformaldehyde for 15 min and post-fixed with 100% ice-cold methanol 
for 5 min. Coverslips were then blocked and stained as previously described*® 
and mounted using ProLong Gold Antifade Reagent (Life Technologies). 
Immunofluorescence was visualized using a Zeiss LSM 710 Confocal microscope 
(Cell and Developmental Microscopy Core at UPenn) and ZEN 2011 software. 
Images were processed using ImageJ and assembled with Adobe CS6. 
Immunoblotting. Western blot analysis was carried out using standard methods. 
Briefly, equal amounts of total protein lysates were separated by SDS-PAGE and 
transferred to a nitrocellulose membrane (Millipore) for at least 30 min at 30 V. 
Membranes were stained with ponceau to confirm protein loading and blocked 
in 5% milk in TBST containing 0.1% azide. Membranes were incubated with pri- 
mary antibodies overnight, washed for 30 min in TBST and incubated with sec- 
ondary antibodies conjugated to horseradish peroxidase (Jackson Laboratories) 
for 1h. Membranes were washed again and proteins were visualized with Pierce 
ECL Western Blotting Substrate (Thermo Scientific) and detected using a Syngene 
G-Box. 

Mice. All mice were housed in specific-pathogen-free (SPF) conditions in an ani- 
mal facility at the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. All studies in mice were 
carried out in accordance with the recommendations in the Guide for the Care and 
Use of Laboratory Animals of the National Institutes of Health and approved by the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee, Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 
Animal Welfare Assurance Number A3442-01. C57BL/6J male mice aged 8-10 
weeks were used for experiments. Mice were sedated with ketamine and xylazine. 
Once sedated, mice underwent orotrachial intubation, as previously described?’, 
with a 20G angiocatheter from BD. Mice subsequently received 5 x 10'° genome 
copies (GC) of recombinant adenovirus expressing protein- VI-GFP or GFP 
purified by the Penn Vector Core. Four days after infection, mice were exposed 
to aerosolized LPS, 3 mgm! for 30 min as previously described**. One day after 
LPS exposure, bronchoalveolar lavage (BAL) and lung tissue were harvested 
as previously detailed*? and examined for HMGB1 content (ELISA, Chondrex 
6010) and neutrophil count (haematoxylin and eosin stain kit EMD 65044/93). 
Immunostaining was carried out by the CHOP Pathology Core using standard 
methods. A minimum of four biological replicates were used for each condition 
studied. Mice were assigned a random number and colour at the start of the 


experiment and were randomized. Technicians carrying out the experiments were 
blinded to the identity of the samples. Tissue samples were assigned a random study 
number such that the technician performing the analysis was blinded. Unblinding 
for the purpose of data analysis occurred only after all data had been collected. 
Salt fractionation of nuclei. Salt fractionation of nuclei was adapted from estab- 
lished protocols!*“”, Briefly, 2-4 x 107 cells were collected and resuspended in 
2 ml of ice-cold buffer I (0.32 M sucrose, 60 mM KCI, 15mM NaCl, 5mM MgCh, 
0.1mM EGTA, 15 mM Tris, pH 7.5, 0.5mM dithiothreitol (DTT), 0.1 mM PMSF 
and protease inhibitor cocktail from Roche). To dissolve the plasma membrane, 
2 ml ice-cold buffer I supplemented with 0.1% IGEPAL were added and samples 
were incubated on ice for 10 min. The 4 ml of nuclei was layered on 8 ml of ice-cold 
buffer II (1.2 M sucrose, 60 mM KCl, 15mM NaCl, 5mM MgCh, 0.1mM EGTA, 
15mM Tris, pH 7.5, 0.5mM DTT, 0.1mM PMSF and protease inhibitor cocktail 
from Roche) and centrifuged for 20 min at 10,000g and 4°C. The pelleted nuclei 
were resuspended in 400,11 buffer III (10 mM Tris pH 7.4,2mM MgCh, 0.1mM 
PMSF) supplemented with 5mM CaCl, and the DNA was digested to mononucle- 
osomes by addition of 1 unit of MNase (Sigma-Aldrich, N3755). The reaction was 
incubated at 37 °C for 30 min and then stopped by addition of 25 11 of 0.1 M EGTA. 
The samples were centrifuged for 10 min, 350g, at 4°C, and supernatants were set 
aside for western blot analysis. The pellet was resuspended in 400 il of buffer IV 
(70mM NaCl, 10mM Tris pH 7.4,2mM MgCh, 2mM EGTA, 0.1% Triton X-100, 
0.1mM PMSF) with 80 mM salt and rotated for 30 min at 4 °C. The sample was 
centrifuged for 10 min at 350g, 4°C, and the supernatant collected for western blot 
analysis. This step was repeated for salt concentrations in buffer IV of 150mM, 
300mM and 600 mM. The final pellet was resuspended in 400 jl H2O and all sam- 
ples were analysed together by western blot. An aliquot of each supernatant was set 
aside for DNA purification using a PCR purification kit (Qiagen) and analysed by 
agarose gel electrophoresis. Alternatively, 4 x 10” cells were resuspended in 40011 
hypotonic buffer (10 mM HEPES pH 7.9, 1.5mM MgCh, 10mM KCI, 1:1,000 
PMSF, 0.5mM DTT) and incubated on ice for 30 min. The cells were transferred 
to a 1 ml dounce tissue grinder and the cell membranes were gently disrupted 
with 40 strokes of a tight-fitting pestle. The samples were centrifuged for 5 min at 
1,500g and 4°C. The pelleted nuclei were resuspended in 400 il buffer III and the 
fractionation was continued as described earlier. 

Preparation of salt fractions for MS analysis. All chemicals used for prepara- 
tion of MS samples were of at least sequencing grade and purchased from Sigma- 
Aldrich, unless otherwise stated. Only the 600 mM salt fraction was used for 
LC-MS/MS analysis. The 0.1% Triton X-100 detergent was removed from sam- 
ples bofore MS analysis by precipitation using chloroform (CHCI3)-methanol 
(MeOH) precipitation*". The protein pellet from CHCl;-MeOH precipitation was 
resuspended in 6 M urea and 2 M thiourea in 50 mM ammonium bicarbonate. 
Samples were reduced with 10mM DTT for 1h at room temperature and then 
carbamidomethylated with 20 mM iodoacetamide for 30 min at room temperature 
in the dark. Afterwards, alkylated proteins were digested first with endopeptidase 
Lys-C (Wako, MS grade) for 3h, after which the solution was diluted 10 times with 
20mM ammonium bicarbonate. Subsequently, samples were digested with trypsin 
(Promega) at an enzyme-to-substrate ratio of approximately 1:50 for 12h at room 
temperature. The samples were acidified with 5% formic acid (FA) toa pH <3 and 
desalted using Poros Oligo R3 RP columns (PerSeptive Biosystems) packed in a 
P200 stage tip with Cis 3 M plug (3M Bioanalytical Technologies). Purified peptide 
samples were dried by lyophilization and stored at —20°C until further analysis. 
This procedure was carried out for three biological replicas. 

Nano-LC-MS/MS and analysis of salt fractions. Samples were loaded onto a 
16cm C;g-AQ column (inner diameter 751m, 31m beads, Dr, Maisch GmbH, 
Germany) using an Easy nano-flow HPLC system (Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
The nano-LC was coupled to an Orbitrap Fusion Tribrid Mass Spectrometer 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) via a nanoelectrospray ion source (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). Peptides were loaded in buffer A (0.1% formic acid) and eluted with 
a 120 min linear gradient from 2-30% buffer B (95% acetonitrile, 0.1% formic 
acid). After the gradient, the column was washed with 90% buffer B. Mass spectra 
were acquired using a data-dependent acquisition method with the TopSpeed set 
with 3-s cycle. Spectra were acquired in the Orbitrap analyser with mass range of 
350-1,200 m/z and 120,000 resolution (200 m/z), with a maximum injection time 
of 50 ms and an AGC target of 5 x 10°. Signals with 2-5 charges were selected for 
HCD fragmentation using a normalized collision energy of 27, a maximum injec- 
tion time of 120 ms and an AGC target of 10,000. Fragments were analysed in 
the ion trap. Raw MS files were analysed by MaxQuant (v.1.5.2.8)” (http://www. 
maxquant.org). MS/MS spectra were searched against the UniProt-human data- 
base (version June 2014, 59,345 entries). All used search parameters were default, 
with the exception of including the match between runs (1 min window) and 
the intensity-based absolute quantification (iBAQ) label-free quantification®. 
The search included variable modifications of methionine oxidation and 
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N-terminal acetylation, and fixed modification of carbamidomethy] cysteine. 
Each iBAQ value was log, transformed and subsequently normalized by the aver- 
age protein abundance within each run. Biological process association analysis 
and process network enrichment were performed using the GeneGo MetaCore 
pathways analysis package with FDR < 5%; each Gene Ontology term was ranked 
using P-value enrichment. 

Purification of recombinant protein-VII-His. Protein VII was cloned from 
genomic DNA isolated from adenovirus-infected HeLa cells into a pET21a back- 
bone to generate a C-terminal hexahistidine tag. Positive clones were selected in 
DH5a cells, sequenced, and transformed into BL21 (DE3) cells (NEB C2527]). 
The purification of insoluble protein- VII-His was adapted from existing protocols 
to purify histone proteins from Escherichia coli‘, Briefly, BL21 cells were inocu- 
lated from overnight cultures and grown to an optical density of 0.5-0.6 OD2¢60 nm 
induced with 0.1 mM isopropyl-6-p-thiogalactoside (IPTG; Sigma) and harvested 
after 4h at 37°C. Cell pellets were resuspended in a mild buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl 
pH 8.0, 500mM NaCl, 1mM PMSF, 5% glycerol, 2.5 1g ml! aprotinin, leupeptin 
and pepstatin) and disrupted by sonication using a Branson 250 sonifier. The 
lysate was then centrifuged at 27,000g for 20 min at 4°C. The supernatants were 
discarded and pellets were resuspended in a denaturing buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl, 
pH 8.0, 500 mM NaCl, 5% glycerol, 8 M urea). The suspension was centrifuged 
again to eliminate insoluble cell debris and the His-tagged protein was isolated 
using a cobalt resin (ThermoScientific 89964) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions for denaturing conditions. The purified protein was then dialysed 
against water and lyophilized. Purified protein was verified by western blot 
and MS. 

In vitro binding assays. HMGB1-GST (Abnova) or GST (Sigma) were combined 
with recombinant protein-VII-His at equimolar ratios and incubated at 4°C for 
1h. Complexes were then mixed with a cobalt resin (ThermoScientific 89964) to 
bind protein-VII-His and any associated protein and washed three times in the 
binding buffer (50 mM Tris pH 8, 300 mM NaCl, 0.1% IGEPAL). The beads were 
then boiled in sample buffer, separated on a 4-12% NuPage gel and visualized by 
Coomassie staining. 

Nucleosome in vitro binding and MNase digestion assays. Gel shift and MNase 
digestion assays were carried out as previously described!”4**”, Briefly, nucle- 
osomes were reconstituted by incubating purified recombinant histones with ‘601’ 
DNA of either 195 or 147 bp over a series of dialysis. Recombinant protein-VII-His 
was then combined with nucleosomes at various molar ratios, incubated at room 
temperature for 15 min, and analysed by native gel electrophoresis. Complexes 
were also digested with MNase (Affymetrix) by addition of 1 unit per jug of DNA 
for 147 bp nucleosome experiments and 0.1 unit per jug of DNA for 195 bp nucle- 
osome experiments, incubated at 22°C for varying amounts of time followed by 
the addition of EGTA and guanidine thiocyanate to stop the reaction. The DNA 
fragments were then purified using a MinElute PCR purification kit (Qiagen) and 
analysed on an Agilent 2100 Bioanalyzer as previously described”. 

Release assay of HMGB1 in THP-1 cells. THP-1 cells were seeded at a density of 
2 x 10° cells per well in a 24-well plate, and stimulated into macrophage-like cells 
by addition of 1Ongml~' PMA for 48 h. Cells were washed in PBS and transduced 
with recombinant adenovirus vectors expressing only GFP or protein- VII-GFP 
such that >90% of cells were GFP positive. At 48h after transduction, cells were 
washed and 200 ul of serum-free RPMI was added. To stimulate the inflammasome, 
LPS (Sigma-Aldrich L2880) with a final concentration of 0.5 1g ml‘ was added to 
wells and incubated for 2h, then nigericin (Sigma-Aldrich N7143) was added with 
a final concentration of 10|1M for 1h. Supernatants were collected and proteins 
precipitated overnight at 4°C with a final concentration of 20% trichloroacetic acid 
(Sigma), washed with acetone, dried, and resuspended in 1 x LDS sample buffer 
with reducing agent (Invitrogen). For ELISA analysis, supernatants were harvested 
directly and HMGB1 content was detected by the manufacturer’s instructions 
(Chondrex 6010). Cells were also harvested by the addition of 1 x LDS sample buffer 
with reducing agent (Invitrogen) and boiled. Supernatants and lysates were 
analysed together by western blot. 

Acid extraction and RP-HPLC. Histones were prepared for MS analysis as 
detailed previously*®. Nuclei were isolated and histones from infected cells were 
extracted by acid as previously described. The preVII and protein VII vari- 
ants were fractionated using an offline RP-HPLC. Briefly, ~100 1g proteins were 
resuspended in buffer A (0.1% trifluoroacetic acid (TFA) in HPLC-grade water) 
and loaded onto a C;s 51m column (4.6 mm internal diameter x 250 mm, Vydac) 
using a Beckman Coulter (System GoldA) HPLC (buffer A: 0.1% TFA; buffer B: 
95% acetonitrile, 0.08% TFA). The proteins were separated using a gradient 
from 30 to 45% buffer B in 100 min at a flow rate of 0.2 ml min “|. The fractions 
containing the proteins of interest were collected using an automatic fraction 
collector and individual peaks were combined based on their ultraviolet signal. 
The fractions were subsequently dried by vacuum centrifugation and prepared 
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for MS (see later). Protein VII was purified from three biological replicates and 
analysed as follows for MS. 

MS analysis of protein VII PTMs. Sample preparation/protein VII. RP-HPLC- 
purified samples of protein VII variants were reduced in 10mM DTT in 50mM 
ammonium bicarbonate for 1 h at 56°C. After cooling to room temperature, sam- 
ples were alkylated in 20 mM iodoacetamide in 50 mM ammonium bicarbonate 
for 30 min in the dark. Samples were digested with chymotrypsin or Arg-C, at an 
enzyme-to-substrate ratio of approximately 1:20 for 8h at 37°C. The samples were 
acidified to a final concentration of 5% formic acid to a pH <3 and desalted using 
P200 stage tip columns packed with Cj; 3 M plug (3M Bioanalytical Technologies). 
Purified peptide samples were dried by lyophilization and stored at —20 °C until 
further analysis. 

Nano-LC-MS/MS analysis of histone PTMs. The nano-LC-MS/MS analysis was 
performed as previously described“. 

Nano-LC-MS/MS analysis of protein VII peptides. The nano-LC-MS/MS analysis 
was performed in triplicate for each sample. Samples were loaded onto a 16cm 
Cis-AQ column (inner diameter 75 1m, 3 jum beads, Dr, Maisch GmbH) using 
an Easy nano-flow HPLC system (Thermo Fisher Scientific). The nano-LC was 
coupled to an Orbitrap Velos Pro Mass Spectrometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
via a nanoelectrospray ion source (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Peptides were loaded 
in buffer A (0.1% formic acid) and eluted with a 45 min linear gradient from 2 to 
30% buffer B (95% acetonitrile, 0.1% formic acid). After the gradient, the column 
was washed with 90% buffer B. Mass spectra were acquired using a data-dependent 
acquisition method with the top 15 most intense ions. Spectra were acquired in 
the Orbitrap analyser with mass range of 350-1,600 m/z and 60,000 resolution 
(400 m/z), with a maximum injection time of 10 ms and an AGC target of 10 x 10°. 
Signals above 1,000 count charges were selected for HCD fragmentation using 
normalized collision energy of 36, a maximum injection time of 100 ms and an 
AGC target of 50,000. Fragments were analysed in the orbitrap. 

Data processing of protein VII spectra. Raw mass spectrometer files were ana- 
lysed using Proteome Discoverer (v.1.4, Thermo Scientific). MS/MS spectra were 
converted to .mgf files and searched against the UniProt adenovirus C serotype 5 
database using Mascot (v.2.5, Matrix Science). Database searching was performed 
with the following parameters: precursor mass tolerance 10 p.p.m.; MS/MS mass 
tolerance 0.05 Da; enzyme chymotrypsin (Promega) or Arg-C (Roche), with two 
missed cleavages allowed; fixed modification was cysteine carbamidomethylation; 
variable modifications were methionine oxidation, serine/threonine/tyrosine phos- 
phorylation, lysine acetylation and methylation, asparagine and glutamine deami- 
dation. Specifically, phosphorylation, acetylation, and methylation were searched 
separately, not as co-existing modifications. Peptides were filtered for <1% FDR, 
Mascot ion score >20 and peptide rank 1. 

Co-immunoprecipitation of protein-VII-HA. A549 cells were induced 
to express protein VII with doxycycline for 4 days as described earlier. 
Approximately 4 x 107 cells were harvested and pelleted for each immuno- 
precipitation reaction. Cell pellets were resuspended in 500 1l of IC wash buffer 
with protease inhibitors (20 mM HEPES pH 7.9, 110mM KOAc, 2mM MgCh, 
150mM NaCl, 0.1% Tween-20, 0.1% Triton X-100) and incubated on ice for 
10 min with intermittent vortexing to disrupt cells. Samples were then incubated 
on ice for 1h with 511 of benzonase (Millipore) added to each sample to digest 
DNA to ~150bp, which was confirmed by DNA isolation and agarose gel analysis. 
Samples were then sonicated in a Diagenode Bioruptre for 30s on and 30s off for 
five rounds at 4°C and centrifuged at 14,000g for 15 min at 4°C. Supernatants 
were then incubated rotating for 1h at 4°C with 30 jl of HA-conjugated magnetic 
beads (Thermo Scientific) and washed three times for 5 min in IC buffer. Isolated 
proteins were eluted with 100 l of 2mg ml”! HA peptide (Thermo Scientific) 
for 20 min rotating at 37°C and separated on an SDS-PAGE gel. For protein 
separation by SDS-PAGE the NuPAGE 1DE System was used (NuPAGE Novex 
4-12% Bis-Tris 1.0mm gels, Invitrogen). Uninduced cells were used as a negative 
control. The immunopreciptation was carried out in biological triplicate and 
pull-down of protein- VII-HA and HMGB1 was confirmed by western blotting 
standard techniques as described earlier. 

Quantitative PCR. Genomic DNA was isolated using the PureLink 
Genomic DNA kit (Thermo Scientific). Quantitative PCR was performed 
using primers specific for viral DBP (5‘-GCCATTGCGCCCAAGAAGAA 
and 5’-CTGTCCACGATTACCTCTGGTGAT), protein VII (5'‘-GCGGGT 
ATTGTCACTGTGC and 5’-CACCCAATACACGTTGCCC), and cellular 
tubulin (5’-CCAGATGCCAAGTGACAAGAC and 5’-GAGTGAGTGACAA 
GAGAAGCC). Values for DBP and protein VII were normalized internally 
to tubulin and to the 4 h time point to control for any variation in virus input. 
RNA was isolated using the RNeasy Mini Kit (Qiagen) and reverse tran- 
scribed using the High Capacity RNA to cDNA Kit (Applied Biosystems). 
Quantitative PCR was performed using primers specific for HMGB1 
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(5'-TAACTAAACATGGGCAAAGGAG and 5'’-TAGCAGACATGGTCTTCCAC) 
and 8-actin (5’-GCACCACACCTTCTACAATGAG and 5’/-GGTCTCAA 
ACATGATCTGGGTC). Quantitative PCR was performed using the standard 
protocol for Sybr Green (Thermo Scientific) and analysed using the ViiA 7 Real- 
Time PCR System (Thermo Scientific). 

Precision-cut lung slice immunofluorescence. Precision-cut lung slices were 
obtained and prepared as previously described””?. De-identified human lung 
tissue from donors was obtained from the National Disease Research Interchange. 
Analysis of human samples was approved by the University of Pennsylvania 
Internal Review Board. Samples were infected with 10° plaque-forming units 
(p.f.u.) of Ad5 per slice or 10? GC of rAd protein-VII-GFP for 24h. Samples were 
fixed in 4% PFA at room temperature for 15 min and washed three times in PBS. 
Samples were permeabilized with 0.5% Triton X-100 and washed twice more in 
PBS. Samples were then incubated with 3% BSA and 0.03% Triton X-100 in PBS 
for 1 h to block. Primary antibodies (DBP or HMGB1) were incubated in the same 
buffer for 1 h and then samples were washed three times in PBS with 3% BSA, 
incubated with secondary antibodies and DAPI for 1h, and washed three more 
times. Whole slices were mounted on slides with mounting solution and imaged 
by confocal microscopy. 

FRAP. Full-length HMGB1 was cloned from pcDNA3.1 Flag-h HMGB1 (Addgene 
31609) into pEGFP-N1 containing a L221K mutation to prevent dimerization of 
GFP molecules*’. A549 cells were induced to express protein VII for 4 days with 
doxycycline in glass-bottom dishes. Cells were then transfected with the con- 
struct that constitutively expresses HMGB1 with a monomeric GFP C-terminal 
tag. FRAP was carried out using standard methods on a Zeiss LSM 710 confocal 
microscope. Diffusion coefficients were calculated using the ‘simFRAP’ algo- 
rithm (http://imagej.nih.gov/ij/plugins/sim-frap/index.html), a simulation based 
approach to FRAP analysis”. 

Statistical analyses. Statistical details are reported in each figure legend. Statistical 
analyses were performed on at least three different biological replicates, unless oth- 
erwise stated in the figure legend. The sample size was chosen to provide enough 
statistical power to apply parametric tests (one- or two-tailed homoscedastic t-test). 
The t-test was considered a valuable statistical test since binary comparisons were 
performed and the number of replicates was limited. Furthermore, we applied the 
homoscedastic t-test assuming that the variance between the two data sets would 
remain homogeneous due to the use of the same cell lines in culture with and 
without protein VII expression. No samples were excluded as outliers (this applies 
to all proteomics analyses described in this manuscript). Proteins with a P value 
smaller than 0.05 were considered to be significantly altered between the two tested 
conditions for two-tailed and one-tailed t-test. Data distribution was assumed to 
be normal but this was not formally tested. The nano-LC-MS/MS analysis was 
performed in triplicate for each sample to determine technical variation. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Adenovirus protein VII distorts chromatin. c, Inducible cell lines of U2OS and HeLa expressing protein- VII-HA 
a, Protein VU localizes to cellular chromatin and viral replication centres show chromatin localization and distortion, similar to A549 cells in 
in U2OS cells similarly to SAECs in Fig. la. b, Protein VII messenger RNA __ Fig. Ic. d, Inducible A549 cell lines expressing viral protein V, the 
levels measured by quantitative PCR showing that after 4 days ofinduction precursor for protein VII (preVII) or cellular protamine PRM1 with 


in the A549 cell line, the level of protein VII transcripts is approximately C-terminal HA tags. Although all three proteins possess a large number 
10% of that measured during infection at 16 hpi. Despite the low relative of charged residues, none are sufficient to distort cellular chromatin or 
level, this amount of protein VII is sufficient to cause dramatic changes increase nuclear size as observed with mature protein VII. Scale bars, 
in the nucleus (graph shows mean + s.d., n = 3 biological replicates). 10j.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Protein VII associates tightly with chromatin 
and binds DNA and nucleosomes in vitro. a, Western blot analysis 
showing protein VII in histone extracts from infected HeLa cells at 

24 hpi. b, Chromatin fractionation of lysates from A549 cells that were 
uninfected (mock) or infected for 24h with Ad5. Viral and cellular 
proteins were detected by western blotting with various antibodies 

as indicated. c, Agarose gel analysis of DNA extracted from nuclear 
fractionation experiments, indicating that the size of DNA is between 

100 and 200 bp and elutes predominantly in the higher-salt fractions. 
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d, Chromatin fractionation of cells induced to express protein VII, 
indicating that protein VII is present in the highest-salt fraction from 
the first day of induction. e, f, Recombinant protein-VII-His binds 
DNA. Incubating increasing molar amounts of protein VII with 195 bp 
DNA results in shifts by native gel electrophoresis, indicating protein- 
VII-DNA complex formation. Staining with either ethidium bromide (e) 
or Coomassie (f) are shown to verify the presence of DNA and protein, 
respectively. g, Ethidium bromide staining shows DNA content of 
nucleosome shifts from gel in Fig. 1f. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Bioanalyzer examination of MNase-digested stopped, DNA was extracted and analysed. Graphs show nucleosomes 
nucleosomes and protein-VII-nucleosome complexes. a, 195 bp in grey and protein-VII-nucleosome complexes in orange. The presence 
nucleosomes or protein-VII-nucleosome complexes were incubated of protein VI completely blocks digestion even after nucleosomes alone 
with MNase for the indicated times, the reaction was stopped, DNA was have been digested well beyond the core particle. In contrast to what 


extracted and analysed. As in Fig. 1g, nucleosomes are shown in black and —_ would be expected for linker histones, protein VII protects the core 
protein-VII-nucleosome complexes in orange. The presence of protein VII _ nucleosome particle from digestion. These data indicate that protein VII 


pauses digestion at 165 bp, suggesting that protein VII is blocking access may be masking the substrate for MNase through complex formation. 
to the DNA. b, 147 bp nucleosomes or protein-VII-nucleosome complexes _ This represents a unique mechanism of nucleosome binding and suggests 
were incubated with MNase for the indicated times, the reaction was a model for blocking DNA access in cellular chromatin during infection. 
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corresponds to the higher abundance of protein preVII, as seen by HPLC 
in Fig. 2a. b, Western blot analysis of protein VII in HPLC fractions from a. 
c, Time course of infection followed by histone extraction and HPLC 
analysis. MS analysis verified peaks in each sample as indicated. 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Purification of protein VII from infected cells. 
a, Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE analysis of fractions from RP-HPLC 

in Fig. 2a. The bands in fraction 38-41 min correspond to histone H1. 
Protein VII and V, as indicated, were verified by MS analysis (data not 
shown). The slight upward shift of the protein VII bands in the later peak 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Representative mass spectra. a-f, Annotated observed and expected fragment ions of the given peptides. Specifically, 


MS/MS spectra of identified peptides of protein VII containing PTMs 
(a-c, acetylated peptides; d-f, phosphorylated peptides). The images 
represent the observed fragment ions collected using MS/MS collision- 
induced dissociation (CID). Coloured lines represent matches between 


green lines represent not fragmented precursor mass, blue lines represent 
matches with y-type fragments, red lines with b-type fragments, and 
yellow boxed masses represent fragments containing PTM neutral losses 
(for example, ions that lost the phosphorylation during fragmentation). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Acetylated protein VII spectra from virus 
particles and analysis of total histone PTM changes upon protein VII 
expression. a, Liquid chromatography-mass spectrometry 

(LC-MS) analysis of unmodified and modified chymotryptic peptide 
AKKRSDQHPVRVRGHY. On the left, nano-LC-MS-extracted ion 
chromatograms of protein VII peptides identified in the histone extracts 
of adenovirus infected cells (Inf) or viral particles (VP). The top left 
represents the modified form, while the bottom left represents the 
unmodified form. Non-modified forms were detected in both conditions 
for Inf and VP, while the acetylated form was unique for the infected 
sample only (Inf). On the right, full MS spectrum of the modified 

(top) and unmodified (bottom) peptide. Circled mass represents the 
monoisotopic signal of the peptide. b, Summary of post-translational 
modifications detected on protein VII. Peptides shown were identified 
during infection at various time points with the mature protein VII in 


LETTER 


the top row and preVII in the bottom row. The numbers in brackets for 
preVII indicate the location of the same moiety in mature protein VII. 
Acetylation sites were detected in approximately 3% of peptides for mature 
protein VII and 2% of peptides in preVII. Phosphorylation was detected in 
approximately 1% of peptides for mature protein VII and preVII. 

c, d, Quantification of histone H3 (c) and H4 (d) PTMs in protein- 
VII-HA-induced (+dox) and -uninduced (—dox) A549 cells from the 
analysis of crude histone mixtures (n= 3 biological replicates). Positions 
of PTMs are listed along the x axis. Modification type is indicated by 
colour as shown. y Axis represents the cumulative extent of PTMs relative 
to the total histone H3 or H4, respectively. e, Breakdown of the histone 
marks (H3K14ac, H3K27mel, H3K36me3, H4K20mel, H4K20me2 and 
H4K20me3) found to be significantly different (n = 3 biological replicates) 
in terms of relative abundance between the protein- VII-HA-induced and 
-uninduced states (<5% homoscedastic two-tailed t-test). Mean + s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Bioinformatic analysis of proteins enriched 
in the high-salt fraction upon protein VII expression. a, Venn diagram 
showing overlap between three biological replicates of high-salt-fraction 
proteins significantly enriched compared with uninduced cells. 

b, Proteins found significantly enriched in the protein- VII-HA-induced 
state compared with uninduced (<5% homoscedastic t-test) in all three 
biological replicates (“VII-HA induced’ indicates proteins identified only 


in protein- VII-HA-induced condition). c, d, Classification of proteins 
significantly enriched in minimum two out of three biological replicates 
(protein- VII-HA-induced versus uninduced) according to process 
network enrichment and Gene Ontology biological process (GeneGo 
MetaCore pathways analysis package; false discovery rate (FDR) < 5%); 
each Gene Ontology term was ranked using P-value enrichment. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Protein VII retains HMGB1 and HMGB2 in expression. d, HMGB1 (green) localization changes between 12 and 24 hpi 
chromatin. a, Western blot of adenovirus-infected or doxycycline-treated of wild-type adenovirus in A549 cells, and adopts a pattern similar to 
A549 cells showing the relative levels of protein VII expression. HMGB1 protein VII as in Fig. la. DBP (red) is shown as a marker of infection, DNA 
levels do not change upon infection or protein VII expression. Tubulin is stained with DAPI (blue in merge). e, Same as d showing that HMGB2 
is shown as a loading control. b, Quantitative PCR analysis of mRNA adopts the same pattern as HMGB1 during Ad5 infection at 24 hpi. 
transcripts of HMGB1 in various cell types as indicated (for A549, n= 3 f, Multiple cells showing the same pattern of HMGBI relocalization upon 
biological replicates; for THP-1, n= 2 biological replicates; mean + s.d.). expressing protein-VII-GFP as in Fig. 3g. g, HMGB1 retention in the 
The levels of HMGB1 do not significantly change. c, Immunofluorescence _ high-salt fraction is conserved across adenovirus serotypes. Western blot 
analysis of a time course of protein-VII-HA (red) induction shown with analysis of HMGB1 from salt-fractionated A549 cells infected with Ad5, 


HMGB1 (green) and DAPI (grey, blue in merge) in A549 cells. Expression Ad9 or Ad12 as shown. Scale bars, 10 jum. 
of protein-VII-HA results in a change to the HMGB1 distribution upon 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Protein VII is necessary and sufficient for retention of HMGB2. d, THP-1 cells transduced to express protein-VII- 
chromatin retention of HMGB1 in human and mouse cells. GFP results in chromatin distortion and HMGBI retention in chromatin. 
a, b, Replication of Ad5-flox-VII virus on 293 or 293-Cre cells. Immunofluorescence of transduced PMA-treated THP-1 cells showing 
Quantitative PCR analysis of viral genomic DNA over a time course of protein-VII-GFP (green), HMGB1 (red) and DNA (grey, blue in merge). 
infection (a) shows the DBP gene is increasing exponentially in 293 and e, Transduction to express protein-VII-GFP is sufficient to relocalize 
293-Cre cells when infected with Ad5-flox-VII virus. In contrast, PCR mouse HMGB1 in mouse embryonic fibroblast (MEF) cells. f, Salt 
for the protein VII gene (b) demonstrates deletion in 293-Cre cells (n =2 fractionation of mouse embryonic fibroblast cells transduced to express 
biological replicates, mean + s.d.). c, Salt fractionation of 293-Cre cells protein-VII-GFP. Human Ad5 protein VII is sufficient to retain mouse 
infected with wild-type Ad5, indicating that the Cre recombinase does HMGB1 in the high-salt fraction in MEF cells. The control vector 
not interfere with the ability of protein VII to retain HMGB1 in the high- expressing GFP alone does not have this effect. 


salt chromatin fraction. Protein VII is also necessary for the chromatin 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Transduction of mouse lungs demonstrating 
expression of GFP or protein-VII-GFP. a, Sections of mouse lungs 
transduced to express protein-VII-GFP or GFP co-stained for HMGB1. 
GFP signal shows multiple cell types transduced in both cases. Protein- 
VII-GFP has a more distinct nuclear signal than GFP, which also appears 
cytoplasmic. Two sections for each condition are shown to indicate 
transduction efficiency. b, Same as a but co-stained for prosurfactant-C 
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that multiple cell types were transduced. c, Zoomed images of individual 
epithelial cells from mouse lungs showing the characteristic protein- VII- 
GFP pattern colocalizing with DAPI in the nucleus. GFP only is mostly 
cytoplasmic. d, Schematic summarizing function of protein VII during 
infection. Newly synthesized protein VII late during infection can be 
post-translationally modified and binds to HMGB1, sequestering it on the 
cellular chromatin and preventing its release. Unmodified protein VII is 
packaged in viral progeny. 
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The nature of mutations induced by replication- 


transcription collisions 


T. Sabari Sankar! *, Brigitta D. Wastuwidyaningtyas**, Yuexin Dong!, Sarah A. Lewis” & Jue D. Wang? 


The DNA replication and transcription machineries share a 
common DNA template and thus can collide with each other co- 
directionally or head-on'”. Replication-transcription collisions can 
cause replication fork arrest, premature transcription termination, 
DNA breaks, and recombination intermediates threatening genome 
integrity!’°. Collisions may also trigger mutations, which are major 
contributors to genetic disease and evolution®”!!. However, the 
nature and mechanisms of collision-induced mutagenesis remain 
poorly understood. Here we reveal the genetic consequences of 
replication-transcription collisions in actively dividing bacteria 
to be two classes of mutations: duplications/deletions and base 
substitutions in promoters. Both signatures are highly deleterious 
but are distinct from the previously well-characterized base 
substitutions in the coding sequence. Duplications/deletions are 
probably caused by replication stalling events that are triggered 
by collisions; their distribution patterns are consistent with where 
the fork first encounters a transcription complex upon entering 
a transcription unit. Promoter substitutions result mostly from 
head-on collisions and frequently occur at a nucleotide that is 
conserved in promoters recognized by the major o factor in bacteria. 
This substitution is generated via adenine deamination on the 
template strand in the promoter open complex, as a consequence 
of head-on replication perturbing transcription initiation. We 
conclude that replication-transcription collisions induce distinct 
mutation signatures by antagonizing replication and transcription, 
not only in coding sequences but also in gene regulatory elements. 

Mutations cause genetic diseases and drive evolution by altering 
either the gene-coding sequence or the noncoding elements that con- 
trol gene expression. A variety of mechanisms underlie mutagenesis: 
DNA replication errors, error-prone repair, transcription-associated 
mutagenesis (TAM), and replication-stalling-mediated template 
switch'®!?-!5, Many mutagenic mechanisms depend on two fundamental 
processes—replication or transcription. However, little is known 
about the mutagenic mechanisms involving replication-transcription 
collision, an unavoidable outcome of the two processes sharing the 
same DNA template. Identifying the mutagenic consequences of 
replication-transcription collisions remains an important challenge 
owing to the difficulty of differentiating collision-induced mutation 
events from those induced by either replication or transcription. 

An experimental approach to identifying collision-induced mutagen- 
esis is to analyse the mutagenic consequence of altering the relative 
directionality of transcription to replication”!°"'?. Head-on collisions 
are proposed to generate mutations more frequently than co-direc- 
tional collisions, which may underlie the genome-wide bias for essential 
genes to be transcribed co-directionally to replication®”". In support 
of this hypothesis, in the bacterium Bacillus subtilis—in which 94% of 
essential genes are co-directional!®—base substitution rates are higher 
within genes oriented head-on than co-directional to replication”. 
However, the orientation-dependent difference in substitution rates can 


also be explained by the difference in the fidelity between leading- and 
lagging-strand replication!*'>'”'8, challenging the notion that col- 
lisions generate base substitutions in coding sequence'?’*. Thus, 
conclusive evidence for collision-induced mutations is still lacking 
and necessitates a systematic analysis of collision-generated mutation 
signatures beyond base substitutions in the coding sequence. 

Here, we investigate whether mutations are generated by collisions by 
identifying the signatures and characterizing the mechanisms of muta- 
tions caused by co-directional versus head-on collisions. We first devel- 
oped an assay that can detect a wide range of mutations in B. subtilis. 
We chose the thymidylate synthetase gene thyP3 because any complete 
loss-of-function mutation in thyP3 can be selected using trimethoprim 
resistance (Extended Data Fig. 1a). To evaluate the effect of gene 
directionality on mutagenesis, we placed thyP3 under an isopropyl-6- 
p-thiogalactoside (IPTG)-inducible promoter at a single location on the 
chromosome in either co-directional or head-on orientation (Fig. 1a). 
To estimate mutation rates, we performed the Luria—Delbriick fluctu- 
ation test using multiple growth cultures, selected for thyP3 mutants 
after growth, and statistically determined the rate of spontaneous 
mutations in thyP3 (Fig. 1b)*°*!. Two additional features of our assay 
allowed critical analyses of mutagenesis. First, we chose the non-native, 
phage-encoded thyP3 as the target sequence and deleted thyA, the 
native homologue of thyP3. We avoided using a native gene to evaluate 
the impact of gene directionality on mutagenesis because evolution may 
have already eliminated potential mutation hotspots within a native 
gene in its original orientation. Second, we took advantage of the tem- 
perature sensitivity of a second endogenous gene, thyB, to ensure that 
mutants were not defective during growth, which could complicate 
the measurement of mutation rate. We grew cells at the permissive 
temperature (37°C), during which the functional ThyB masks any 
competitive disadvantage of thyP3 mutations (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 
Selection was done at a non-permissive temperature under which ThyB 
is inactivated and phenotypes associated with thyP3 mutation would be 
exposed (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1c). In the presence of thyB, 
mutants follow the Luria—Delbriick distribution (Fig. 1c), demonstrat- 
ing that mutations arise with a constant rate per cell division before and 
not after selection”®”!. Notably, the use of thyB was critical because 
without thyB, mutants followed the Poisson distribution instead of 
the expected Luria—Delbriick distribution (Fig. 1c), presumably due to 
the growth defect of thyP3 mutants (Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

Using this assay, we compared mutations resulting from co-directional- 
versus head-on-oriented thyP3. When induced by IPTG, transcrip- 
tion reaches similar levels from either co-directional or head-on thyP3 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a). A ~60% increase in total mutation rate in 
the head-on thyP3 compared with co-directional thyP3 was observed 
(Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 2b-e). Next, we sequenced ~2,000 
mutants and obtained ~400 distinct mutations (Extended Data Figs 3 
and 4). Only fewer than a third of mutations observed in thyP3 under 
induced transcription were base substitutions within the coding region. 
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Figure 1 | Transcription directionality affects spontaneous mutation 
rates and spectra in B. subtilis. a, thyP3 gene with an IPTG-inducible 
promoter is integrated into the chromosome either co-directionally or 
head-on to replication. Purple arrow indicates replication direction; 

oriC indicates replication origin; and terC indicates replication terminus. 
b, Modified fluctuation test to measure the rate of spontaneous mutations 
conferring trimethoprim resistance. ts, temperature sensitive. c, Distribution 
of mutants: number of mutants per culture (r) plotted against proportion 
of cultures with > r mutants (P(r)). d, The mutation rates in co-directional 
and head-on thyP3 (subdivided by mutation spectra) when transcription 
is induced with IPTG. Mutation rates are expressed as mean + standard 
error of the mean (s.e.m.). 


The remaining majority of mutations fall into two prominent classes: 
insertions/deletions (indels) and promoter base substitutions. Their 
mutation rates are strongly and differentially altered by transcription 
directionality and strength (Extended Data Fig. 2e). These alterations 
are mostly not due to competitive or selection bias of the mutants 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). Further analyses, described later, revealed that 
indels and promoter substitutions are probably induced by replication- 
transcription collisions. 

Indels are probably generated upon stalling of a replication fork 
after collision with a transcription complex or a transcription 
factor*””. First, the majority of indels are duplications/deletions 
between repeated DNA sequences (3-522 base pairs (bp); Extended 
Data Fig. 6a), which were proposed to originate from slippage or tem- 
plate switch of stalled replication forks'*". Second, the frequencies of 
indels at different locations within thyP3 are strongly influenced by its 
transcription orientation and strength (Fig. 2a-f and Extended Data 
Fig. 6b). When thyP3 was co-directional to replication, indels were 
predominantly enriched at the promoter and 5’ half of the coding 
region (Fig. 2a), including promoter-proximal regions where RNA 
polymerases (RNAPs) are known to often pause’. In contrast, when 
thyP3 was head-on, indels were found predominantly within the 3’ 
half (Fig. 2b), a bias that is largely absent when transcription was 
uninduced (at basal level) (Fig. 2c, d). This transcription-dependent 
enrichment pattern reflects the vicinity in which the replication fork 
first encounters a transcription complex upon entering a transcription 
unit (Fig. 2g and Extended Data Fig. 6c). Promoter deletions depended 
on the recombination protein RecA, and thus are mostly caused by 
recombination"? after replication fork collision with the transcription 
initiation complex”? or repressors” (Extended Data Fig. 7). However, 
the distribution of indels within the transcribed sequence was not 
affected by RecA, suggesting that recombination is not necessary for 
their generation. Instead, collision with the transcription elongation 
complex*** stalls replication fork progression, which can induce fork 
slippage, template switch or fork reversal that leads to duplications/ 
deletions, or by collision-generated DNA breaks®° followed by micro- 
homology-mediated break-induced replication or microhomology- 
mediated end joining (Extended Data Fig. 6e, f)'*. Our work thus reveals 
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Figure 2 | Distribution of indels is strongly dependent on transcription 
directionality and strength. a—d, Positional distribution of indels of >3 bp 
in co-directional and head-on thyP3 under induced (+IPTG) 

and uninduced (—IPTG) conditions. Each bar represents an insertion 
(black) or deletion (red). e, The rates of >3 bp indels at the promoter. 

f, The rates of >3 bp indels within 5’ (1-420 bp) and 3’ (421-840 bp) of the 
coding region. Rates of insertions are plotted separately from deletions in 
Extended Data Fig. 6d. g, Model illustrating the mechanism of generation 
of indels in the vicinity of the collision site in co-directional and head-on 
orientations, via fork slippage (shown here), template switch or fork 
reversal (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Error bars indicate s.e.m. 


the strong contribution of replication-transcription conflicts to the 
generation of indels. 

We next analysed base substitutions in the coding sequence, which 
have been proposed to be generated by replication-transcription 
conflicts'!. In contrast to indels, base substitutions within the coding 
sequence were not enriched near locations of replication-transcription 
collisions (Fig. 3a—d). In addition, base substitution rates were similar 
under induced transcription compared with basal levels when consid- 
ering identical mutation target sites (Extended Data Fig. 8a). We again 
observed higher substitution rates in the coding sequence of head-on 
than co-directional genes”"', which are probably due to different 
replication fidelity between leading and lagging strands!*"’, although 
collisions cannot be ruled out as a source of these mutations. 

By contrast with coding sequence substitutions, promoter base sub- 
stitutions were elevated upon induction of transcription, suggesting 
that transcription initiation causes genome instability at the promoter 
(Fig. 3e and Extended Data Fig. 8b). Most strikingly, this increase in 
promoter substitution rates is much stronger (400%) for head-on than 
co-directional transcription, strongly suggesting that head-on colli- 
sions generate promoter substitutions. To examine the generality of 
this observation, we performed a genome-wide phylogenetic analysis 
to estimate nucleotide substitutions per site in promoters from multiple 
natural isolates of Bacillus. The analysis showed that promoters of 
head-on genes have higher nucleotide substitutions than promoters 
of co-directional genes (Fig. 3f). Thus, head-on transcription not 
only increases the mutation rate of the thyP3 promoter sequence, 
but increases the mutation rate on a genome-wide scale in natural 
populations. 
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Figure 3 | Head-on transcription induces base substitutions at the 
promoter. ad, Positional distribution of base substitutions in 
co-directional and head-on thyP3 under induced (+IPTG) and uninduced 
(—IPTG) conditions. Each dot records a base substitution mapped in a 
50-nucleotide window. e, The promoter base substitution rate is strongly 
increased in the head-on orientation upon IPTG induction. f, Mean 
nucleotide substitutions per site for each promoter, estimated pairwise 
among natural Bacillus isolates. Distribution for lagging-strand promoters 
(n= 32) compared with leading-strand promoters (n = 147). Nucleotide 
substitutions are also compared between promoters bound and not bound 
by transcriptional repressors (Extended Data Fig. 8c). Central mark of box 
plot represents median, edges are 25th and 75th centiles, notches are 95% 
confidence interval of median, and whiskers represent extreme data points 
within range. NS, not significant; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.0001; 
Student’s t-test, Mann-Whitney U-test. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 


The most frequent substitution within the thyP3 promoter is at a con- 
served nucleotide in the —10 element recognized by the major o factor, 
T_, (Fig. 4a). T_7—C_, substitution accounted for all promoter substi- 
tutions and 50% of total mutation events upon induced transcription 
of head-on thyP3 (Fig. 3e). This enrichment is not due to competitive 
advantage of the C_7 mutant over wild type or other thyP3 mutants 
(Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 5a-c), indicating that T_7—-C_7 isa 
bona fide mutation hotspot obtainable with our assay. Importantly, T_7 


is conserved across species and occurs in the promoters of ~50-70% 
of essential genes in B. subtilis and Escherichia coli*>. The possibility 
that these promoters are all susceptible to transcription-induced 
T—C mutagenesis implicates a previously unidentified, pervasive 
mechanism that can inactivate the transcription of many genes and 
result in loss of viability. Indeed, in E. coli T_;—+C_7 was observed as a 
mutation hotspot in the head-on orientation in a plasmid-based assay 
(Extended Data Fig. 8d)*°, and TC was also observed in other posi- 
tions of cis-regulatory elements beyond the —7 position”, suggesting 
that base substitutions in gene-regulatory elements is a signature of 
head-on transcription in bacteria. 

To examine the mechanism underlying this mutation, we used a 
restriction-enzyme-based assay that exclusively detects T_7—-C_7 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e) in thyP3 to test several alternatives. First, we 
found that the error-prone DNA polymerase PollV, which was pro- 
posed to be responsible for collision-induced substitutions”, is not 
a major contributor of this mutation (Fig. 4c). Second, T_7—+C_ is 
not generated by error-prone recombination repair as it still occurs 
frequently in the absence of recA (Extended Data Fig. 7e). Third, we 
examined whether a commonly occurring G-T wobble mismatch, 
which is generated by the replicative DNA polymerase and efficiently 
corrected by mismatch repair’’, accounts for this mutation. Inactivating 
mismatch repair increased the mutation rate of thyP3 by ~60-fold, 
similar to other mutation assays!8, and increased T—C substitutions 
at hotspots in the coding sequence by ~1,000-fold (Extended Data 
Fig. 8f, g). Notably, we did not find any T_7—-C_, substitutions upon 
screening ~1,000 mismatch repair mutants, suggesting that T_7—C_ 
is not generated via G-T mismatch. 

After ruling out these known models of mutagenesis, we propose a 
new model that explains the frequent T_7—>C_, substitutions on the 
basis of the structure of the bacterial promoter open complex where the 
—10 element is single-stranded”>”?”, Specifically, during transcription 
initiation, T_7 on the non-template strand is buried in a o-factor pocket, 
and its complementary base on the template strand (A_7) is unpaired 
and vulnerable to spontaneous deamination to hypoxanthine?” 
(Fig. 4d). Hypoxanthine can base pair with cytosine during replication, 
leading to the T_7—-C_7 mutation. This model is further supported by 
our data that treating cells with nitrous acid, an inducer of base deam- 
ination, leads to an increased frequency of T_;—C_, mutation, which 
is more pronounced in the hypoxanthine-DNA glycosylase mutant 
(Fig. 4e), supporting hypoxanthine as the premutagenic intermediate. 
The cellular adenine deaminase is not a major factor responsible for 
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Figure 4 | Promoter T_7—>+C_, is a mutation hotspot generated via 
deamination. a, The consensus —10 element of B. subtilis SigA-dependent 
promoters (1 = 358). The strongly conserved T_7 is frequently mutated to 
aC. b, Fitness of head-on T_7—-C_; mutant relative to head-on wild-type 
(WT) thyP3 cells under induced transcription (mean + standard deviation 
(s.d.)). vs, versus. c, Mutation rate of T_7—C_, in yqjH mutant (error-prone 
polymerase PolIV). d, Model illustrating the mechanism of generation 

of T_;—C_y. During transcription initiation, the —10 element 
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is single-stranded, T_7 on the non-template strand (NTS) is flipped into 
the o-binding pocket, creating solvent accessibility for A_7 on the template 
strand (TS), allowing it to be deaminated to hypoxanthine (HX). HX 

base pairs with C during replication, resulting in T_7—-C_7. e, T-7—-C_7 
frequencies in head-on thyP3 upon nitrous acid treatment of wild-type 
and AyxIJ (hypoxanthine-DNA glycosylase) strains. *P < 0.05; Student's 
t-test. Error bars indicate s.e.m. 
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T_7—-C_7 mutation (Extended Data Fig. 8h), indicating that A_7 is 
spontaneously deaminated while sequestered within the transcription 
initiation complex. It is likely that other bases within the promoter 
open complex can also be mutated via deamination, although those 
mutations do not completely abolish gene expression and so cannot 
be identified by our assay. Our work thus uncovers a mechanism of 
promoter mutagenesis that implies a greater susceptibility of promoters 
to mutation than has previously been realised. 

Our proposed mechanism represents a novel mutagenesis pathway 
that is distinct from TAM", which introduces substitutions within the 
transcribed sequence via deamination on the non-template strand, 
while the template strand of the coding sequence is protected by base 
pairing with nascent RNA (that is, RNA-DNA hybrid). In contrast, 
the promoter is upstream of the transcription start site, and thus is not 
protected by RNA-DNA hybrid but remains vulnerable to deamination 
or other premutagenic DNA damage upon open complex formation 
(Fig. 4d). We propose a model that head-on replication interferes with 
RNA polymerase escape from the promoter, rendering the promoter 
open complex more susceptible to premutagenic DNA damage, sub- 
sequently leading to mutations. 

Our work reveals two types of collision-induced mutations, indels 
and promoter substitutions, which are generated by distinct mecha- 
nistic pathways probably resulting from mutual antagonism between 
replication and transcription upon collision. Furthermore, our work 
supports the hypothesis that collision-induced mutagenesis contributes 
to the evolution of the strong co-directional bias of essential genes® and 
reveals that orientation-biased promoter mutations underlie this con- 
served aspect of genome organization. We suspect that these mutation 
signatures have important implications not only for understanding the 
fitness and evolution of bacteria but also across domains of life including 
humans. Indels can lead to copy number variation, an important 
cause of genetic diseases. Mutations in cis-regulatory elements lead to 
misregulation of gene expression, and cis-regulatory elements are found 
to be more susceptible to mutagenesis than coding regions in eukar- 
yotic genomes’”. Thus, harmonizing replication with transcription is 
akey factor in fitness and genome evolution across domains of life. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Media and growth conditions. Unless otherwise indicated, cells were grown in S7 
defined medium?! containing 50 mM MOPS and supplemented with 1% glucose, 
0.1% glutamate, 40,.g ml“! tryptophan and 20j:gml“! thymine (Sigma-Aldrich) at 
37°C with vigorous shaking, and plated on solid medium (Spizizen’s medium), sup- 
plemented with 1% glucose, 0.1% glutamate, 401g ml! tryptophan and 20j.g ml"! 
thymine. Trimethoprim (RPI Research Products International) was added to plates 
at a final concentration of 51g ml"! for selecting loss-of-function mutations in 
thyP3 gene. To induce expression of thyP3, IPTG was added to the medium at a 
final concentration of 1 mM. No statistical methods were used to predetermine 
sample size. The experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Strain construction. Strains used are derivatives of the wild-type strain B. subtilis 
168 (JDW437) unless otherwise stated and are listed in Extended Data Table 1. The 
plasmids and PCR primers are listed in Extended Data Tables 1 and 2, respectively. 
The thyP3 strains were created in the AthyA (JDW1543) background. thyA 
was deleted using the markerless deletion method* with plasmid pJW395. The 
head-on thyP3 strain JDW 1544 was generated by transforming JDW1543 with lin- 
earized plasmid pJW396. The co-directional thyP3 strain JDW 1563 was generated 
by transforming JDW1543 with linearized plasmid pJW397. Swapped head-on and 
co-directional thyP3 strains JDW 1900 and JDW1901 were created by transforming 
JDW 1543 with linearized plasmid p}W430 and pJW431, respectively. The head-on 
thyP3 strain (JDW1176) ina AthyA AthyB background was created by transform- 
ing JOW942 with linearized plasmid pJW331. The lacZ reporter strains used in 
competition assays were created by transforming the respective thyP3 wild-type 
or mutant strains with linearized plasmid pJW417. 

Plasmid pJW395 was constructed to create a markerless deletion of thyA, 
by inserting thyA upstream homologous sequence (PCR amplified by primers 
0JW1052/oJW1053) and downstream homologous sequence (PCR amplified by 
primers oJW1054/oJW1055) between the EcoRI and BamHI sites of p)W299. 
Plasmid pJW331 was constructed by inserting the thyP3 gene between the SalI and 
SphI sites of pDR90. The thyP3 gene sequence, including its promoter, was ampli- 
fied from genomic DNA of JDW941 using oJW760/oJW761. Plasmid pJ W396 was 
constructed by inserting the thyP3 gene between the SalI and Sphl sites of pDR110. 
Plasmid pJW397 was constructed by excising out the Pspank-thyP3 region from 
pJW396 by double-restriction digest with EcoRI and SphI and replacing it with 
the P.pank-thyP3 sequence in the inverse orientation between the EcoRI and SphI 
sites. The Pspank-thyP3 sequence for inversion was amplified from pJW396 using 
primers oJW785 and oJW1137. 

Plasmid pJW430 was created by Gibson assembly*’ ofa DNA fragment contain- 
ing the lacI-Pspank-thyP3-spec sequences and the portion of the pDR110 plasmid 
backbone containing the plasmid replication origin, amp®, and amyE front (5’) 
and back (3’) homology sequences. The DNA fragment with lacl-Pspanx-thyP3-spec 
sequences was amplified from pJW397 using oJW1336/oJW 1339. The pDR110 
backbone fragment was amplified from pDR110 using oJW1337/oJW1338. 
Plasmid pJW431 was created in the same way as plasmid pJW430, except the 
DNA fragment with lacI-Pypank-thyP3-spec sequences was amplified from pJW396, 
instead of pJ)W397, using the same primers. Plasmid pJW417 was created by 
Gibson assembly** of a DNA fragment containing the spo VG-lacZ sequences and 
a portion of pDR110 plasmid containing the Pp, promoter and JacA locus 5’ and 
3’ homology sequences for integration. The DNA fragment containing the spo VG- 
lacZ sequence and plasmid backbone were amplified from pEX44 using 0JW1200/ 
oJW1201 and oJW1213/oJW1214, respectively. The Pyen promoter was amplified 
from pDR110 using oJW1202/oJW1203. The lacA 5’ and 3’ homology regions were 
amplified from the chromosomal DNA of B. subtilis 168 using oJW1215/oJW1199 
and oJW1204/oJW 1216, respectively. 

Deletion mutants of yqjH gene encoding PolIlV (JDW2266), adeC encoding 
adenine deaminase (JDW2501), recA encoding the recombinase RecA (JDW2288) 
and yxlJ encoding hypoxanthine-DNA glycosylase (JDW2284) were obtained from 
the Bacillus genetic stock centre (BGSC). Co-directional (JDW1563) and head-on 
thyP3 (JDW1544) strains were transformed with the genomic DNA of each mutant 
and were selected on erythromycin plates at 37 °C. Deletion of each gene was con- 
firmed by PCR (yqjH-oJW1900/1901; adeC-oJW 1904/1905; recA-oJ W2008/2009; 
yxIJ-oJW 1906/1907) and recA mutant was also tested for ultraviolet sensitivity. 
Deletion of mismatch repair genes mutS and mutL was created by transforming 
the genomic DNA of JDW1297 into co-directional (JDW1563) and head-on thyP3 
(JDW1544) strains and were selected on kanamycin plates at 37°C. The kana- 
mycin gene insertion inactivated both mismatch repair genes and insertion was 
confirmed by PCR (oJW1902/1903). 

Forward mutation fluctuation tests. Fluctuation tests were performed to measure 
the forward mutation rate. All the thyP3 strains were in the background AthyA 
thyB*. For each biological repeat, at least 30 parallel cultures of 0.1 ml in 96-well 
plates were set up for each strain at a dilution of 1 x 10-5 and grown at 37°C 


to OD600 nm = 0.4-0.6 in $7 minimal medium with 20,.gml~! thymine and with 
1mM IPTG (induced transcription) or without IPTG (uninduced transcription). 
Loss-of-function mutations in thyP3 genes confer resistance to trimethoprim 
(TMP). For selection of mutants, 0.1 ml of culture was plated on Spizizen’s minimal 
medium containing 20.gml! thymine, 1mM IPTG and 5yg mI’ trimethoprim. 
Plates were incubated at 45°C, and the number of trimethoprim-resistant colonies 
were counted at 48h (day 2) and 72h (day 3) of incubation. Serial dilutions of 
at least three cultures were plated on non-selective medium to determine the 
average c.f.u. The number of mutations per culture (m) was estimated using the 
Ma-Sandri-Sarkar maximum likelihood estimator (MSS-MLE) method through 
the Fluctuation AnaLysis CalculatOR (FALCOR) web tool™, and the mutation rate 
per cell per generation was calculated by m/(2 x N;), where N, is the average num- 
ber of cells across cultures in a fluctuation test?!. Fluctuation tests of the deletion 
mutants were performed as described for the wild-type strains earlier except for 
recA and mutSL deletion strains. Since recA mutant showed increased sensitivity 
to trimethoprim, selection of thyP3 mutants was done at 1g ml“! concentration 
of trimethoprim and mutant colonies were obtained from day 4 and day 5 after 
incubation. Fluctuation tests with mutSL mutants were performed identical to 
wild type, except that the cultures were diluted 1:20 for selection on trimethoprim 
plates, as inactivation of mismatch repair increases the mutation rate. The mean 
of mutation rates from n > 3 independent experiments was plotted with error 
bars representing standard error of the mean (s.e.m.). Statistical significance was 
calculated by paired Student's t-test of In(m) values”!. 

We employed a mutation assay for nalidixic acid resistance, which is con- 
ferred by mutations in the gyrA gene encoding DNA gyrase, to examine whether 
mutation rate is different outside the thyP3 locus between the co-directional and 
head-on thyP3 strains. For measurement of the mutation rate for nalidixic acid 
resistance (Nal), at least 30 parallel 1 ml cultures were grown in test tubes to 
OD600nm = 0.4-0.6 and entire cultures were plated on minimal medium containing 
201g ml“! thymine, 1 mM IPTG and 50,1gml! nalidixic acid (Sigma-Aldrich). 
Plates were incubated at 45°C for 48h, and the number of plates with no Nal® col- 
onies was counted. Serial dilutions were plated on non-selective medium to count 
the number of c.f.u. The number of Nal® mutations per culture (7) was estimated 
using the Py method and the mutation rate was calculated by m/(2 x N,)”1. Error 
bars represent the standard error from at least three independent experiments. 
Mutation spectra and rates of different mutations. To obtain the mutation spec- 
trum, genomic DNA from one colony per selective plate was extracted by using the 
prepGEM Bacteria kit (Zygem) and thyP3 was PCR amplified and sequenced using 
primers oJW1013 and oJW1335. The rate of individual mutation was determined 
by multiplying the total mutation rate by the proportion of different mutations in 
the mutation spectra as described*. Statistical significance of differences between 
co-directional and head-on strains for different mutation types was obtained using 
Student's t-test. 
qRT-PCR. Measurement of thyP3 transcription levels was performed by qRT- 
PCR. Cultures were grown in minimal media with 201:g ml“! thymine, with or 
without 1mM IPTG, to OD¢00 nm 0.4-0.6. RNA was isolated using the Qiagen 
RNeasy kit and reverse-transcribed using SuperScript III reverse transcriptase 
(Life Technologies). Real-time PCR was performed using SYBR green master mix 
(Applied Biosystems) with primers oJW1217/oJW1218 for amplifying the begin- 
ning of thyP3. The accA gene transcript amplified with primers 0JW1221/oJW1222 
was used as an internal control°®. 

Competition assay. Competition experiments were performed between strains 
carrying the wild-type and mutant thyP3. Strains were grown in S7 minimal 
medium supplemented with 1% glucose, 0.1% glutamate, 401g ml“! tryptophan 
and 1 mM IPTG. Strains in competition were distinguished by integrating a lacZ 
reporter gene at the JacA locus in the chromosome, enabling the competitors to 
be distinguished on 5-bromo-4-chloro-3-indolyl-3-p-galactopyranoside (X-gal) 
indicator plates in which LacZ” and LacZ* form white and blue colonies, respec- 
tively. The lacZ marker was swapped between the competing strains to negate any 
growth effect from the lacZ marker. Strains were preconditioned in the growth 
medium to saturation. Cultures were then mixed in a 1:1 ratio, and serial passage 
was performed with 1:1,000 dilutions (~10 generations per cycle) every 12h until 
70 generations. The ratio of mutant over wild type at each cycle was estimated by 
plating the serially diluted cultures on SPII minimal plates supplemented with 
401g ml! tryptophan, 20j1g ml’ thymine and 401g ml! X-gal at 37°C. Growth 
rate was calculated using the initial and final cell densities for each strain in the 
pair, and the relative fitness was calculated as the ratio of growth rates of mutant 
over wild-type cells’. Assays were performed with three independent replicates of 
the mutant tagged with lacZ and another three in which the wild type was tagged 
with lacZ. Relative fitness was then expressed as the mean + s.d. of replicates with 
and without the marker. To rule out reversion of the mutant thyP3 strain during 
competition growth, strains were plated at the end of 70 generations on X-gal 
indicator plates with and without thymine at 45°C and also on trimethoprim plates; 
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only the wild type formed colonies on plates without thymine and the mutants 
formed colonies only on plates with thymine. As expected, wild type did not form 
colonies on trimethoprim, while the mutants formed colonies. 

Restriction digest screen of promoter mutation. To screen for T_7—+C_7 muta- 
tion in the promoter, the first half of the thyP3 fragment including the promoter 
region was PCR amplified with primers oJW1335 and oJW1011 from mutant DNA. 
The PCR fragment was digested with AflIII enzyme (NEB) and digested prod- 
ucts were analysed in 1.5% agarose gel. PCR fragments containing the T_7—C_ 
mutation are digested by AflII, whereas wild-type fragments are not digested 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e). 

Sequence logo of the — 10 element of SigA-dependent promoters. We obtained 
the sequences of the —10 element of all experimentally validated SigA-dependent 
promoters (= 358) available at the DBTBS database*” and used the WebLogo 
tool** to generate the consensus motif with the default parameters to show the 
genome-wide conservation of the —10 element. 

Comparative genomic and molecular evolutionary analyses. For comparative 
genomic and evolutionary analyses, we used the completed genomes of eight 
strains of B. subtilis and one B. amyloliquefaciens strain, a close relative of B. subtilis. 
The analysed genomes are listed in Extended Data Table 2. Complete genomes, 
amino acid and nucleotide sequences of genes and intergenic sequences, and gene 
annotation information were downloaded from the Integrated Microbial Genomes 
(IMG) database’. Core genes from B. subtilis and B. amyloliquefaciens were iden- 
tified by standard all-against-all reciprocal best-hit method using BLASTP. Best 
bidirectional hits were considered when the alignment had >85% identity with 
85% coverage length at an e-value cut-off of 10 7°. We eliminated any gene anno- 
tated as pseudogene and containing ambiguous nucleotides from the analysis. 

To assign genes to leading and lagging strand, we obtained the sequence coor- 
dinates of oriC and dif sites from the DoriC database“ for each genome, and using 
these coordinates in combination with transcript orientation information from the 
genome annotation files (plus or minus strand), genes were assigned to leading 
and lagging strands. All genes analysed were present on the same strand (either 
leading or lagging) in all the genomes analysed. 

To extract promoter sequences, experimentally validated promoter annota- 
tions were obtained for the core genes of B. subtilis strain 168 from the DBTBS 
database*”. Sequence encompassing the transcription start site (+1), the —10 and 
—35 elements of the promoter was obtained. Using these promoter sequences 
as references, homologous promoters from the other genomes of B. subtilis and 
B. amyloliquefaciens were obtained using the blastn-short algorithm of BLASTN 
employing the 75% identity over 80% alignment coverage with e-value less than 
10°. We obtained 179 promoters (147 and 32 for leading- and lagging-strand 
genes, respectively). 

The amino acid sequences and the corresponding nucleotide sequences of 
protein-coding core genes were aligned using the G-INS-i algorithm of the MAFFT 
alignment program (v.7.012b)*". Furthermore, to produce high-quality alignments, 
we used the PAL2NAL program (v.12.1)*”, which produces codon-based align- 
ments from aligned protein sequences and the corresponding DNA sequences. 
Additionally, PALZ2NAL reports whether the protein and nucleotide sequences 
have mismatches or in-frame stop codons. The codon-based alignments of the 
core genes generated by PAL2NAL did not contain any mismatches or in-frame 
stop codons, which ensured the high quality of the alignments. 

For aligning the promoters, we used the E-INS-i algorithm of the MAFFT align- 
ment program, which is optimized for aligning highly conserved motifs inter- 
spaced between weakly conserved regions. The alignments of the experimentally 
validated promoters were manually inspected for any misalignments. 
Estimation of nucleotide substitutions in promoters. To estimate nucleotide 
substitutions in promoters, we first constructed phylogeny using the concatenated 
sequence of the core genome genes, that is, genes present in all the analysed genomes. 
The aligned nucleotide sequences were concatenated to create a single sequence for 
each analysed strain. Phylogeny was constructed using PhyML program* with 500 
bootstrap replicates. The substitution model used was the general time reversible 
model (GTR) with discrete gamma model, and gamma parameter was estimated. 

For each promoter, substitutions were estimated by pairwise comparison of the 
different strains using the baseml program of PAML package“. Basem] program 
uses a maximum likelihood approach to estimate nucleotide substitutions, based 
on an input phylogenetic tree. We used the maximum likelihood phylogenetic tree 
generated earlier and the substitution model was GTR. The rest of the parameters 
were default. Then for each promoter, mean substitutions per site were calculated 
and the distribution of mean pairwise substitution rates was compared between 
leading- and lagging-strand promoters. Mann-Whitney U-test was used to deter- 
mine statistical significance. 

For comparing the mutation rates between promoters with and without tran- 
scription factor binding, we used the population genetic parameter Watterson’s 
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estimator of theta (@w). Since theta (@w) is a population genetic parameter, it is well 
suited for analysing within-species sequence polymorphism and thus Ow serves as a 
proxy for mutation rate of a given promoter. We calculated w for the total number 
of mutations in the high-quality sequence alignment for each promoter across 
the eight strains of B. subtilis (Extended Data Table 2) using the DnaSP software 
(v.5)*. Promoters with experimentally validated transcription factor binding were 
obtained from the DBTBS database”. Sequence covering the +1 site, —10 and 
—35 elements, which includes the transcription-factor-binding site, were used for 
constructing the alignment as described earlier. A total of 33 different transcription 
factors that are experimentally validated in B. subtilis were used (Extended Data 
Table 2). Mann-Whitney U-test was used to determine statistical significance. 
Nitrous acid mutagenesis. Nitrous acid is known to strongly deaminate purines 
and pyrimidines in DNA. Adenine is deaminated to hypoxanthine“ that produces 
A:T to G:C transition. We subjected the wild-type and yxlJ (encoding hypoxan- 
thine-DNA glycosylase)*” mutant strains carrying the head-on thyP3 reporter 
under induced transcription to nitrous acid treatment following the protocol 
reported previously**. Briefly, cells were grown in 5 ml of S7 minimal medium 
with 20j:gml! thymine, 401g ml“! tryptophan and with 1 mM IPTG for 12h to 
saturation. To the saturated cultures 1 ml of 8.7 M NaNO, (nitrous acid dissolved 
in sodium acetate buffer pH 4.6) (Sigma-Aldrich) was added and incubated at 
room temperature for 60 min. As a control, cells were treated with the sodium 
acetate buffer in parallel. Cells were then spun down, washed and re-suspended 
in the growth medium and 1 ml of culture was used for determining the c.f.u. and 
the rest of the culture was plated on minimal plates supplemented with 20:g ml"! 
thymine, 40}1g ml! tryptophan, 1 mM IPTG and 5yg ml! trimethoprim for selecting 
trimethoprim-resistance mutants. The same was performed for buffer-treated cells 
except that 0.1 ml of culture was used to determine c.f-u. and 0.1 ml was plated for 
selecting trimethoprim-resistant colonies. After 2 days of incubation, trimethoprim- 
resistance colonies appeared, and as described before the thyP3 gene was PCR 
amplified and screened for T_7—C_7 mutation. Mutation frequency was calculated 
by dividing the number of trimethoprim-resistant colonies by number of colonies 
on nonselective plate. Experiment was done in triplicate and error bars represent 
s.e.m. Statistical significance was obtained using Student’s t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Development of a forward mutation assay that 
detects loss-of-function mutations in B. subtilis. a, Simplified diagram 
of thymidine monophosphate (dTMP) synthesis. The phage-encoded 
thyP3 encodes thymidylate synthetase, which synthesizes dTMP and 
dihydrofolate (DHF) from dUMP and tetrahydrofolate (THF). DHF is 
recycled back to THF by dihydrofolate reductase (DHFR). Trimethoprim 
inhibits DHFR, thus blocking recycling of the essential cofactor THF and 
available THF is depleted by active thymidylate synthetase and cell growth 
is inhibited. Because cells with active thymidylate synthetase rely solely on 
endogenous dTMP synthesis, thyP3* cells are sensitive to trimethoprim 
and loss-of-function mutations in thyP3 lead to trimethoprim resistance, 
which is the basis for the forward mutation assay. Viabilities of wild-type 
(thyA* thyB‘), thyP3* (AthyA thyB‘ thyP3*) and thyP3~ (AthyA thyB‘s 
thyP3~) cells are shown in the table and representative colonies (at 45 °C) 
are shown on the right. b, Competition between strains carrying wild-type 


(WT) and mutant thyP3 ina AthyA thyB‘ background to determine if 
there is any selective pressure on different mutants during growth phase 
at permissive temperature (37 °C). Relative fitness (mean +s.d.) of six 
replicates is shown. c, Shifting the temperature to 45°C does not affect 
plating efficiency during selection for trimethoprim resistance. Wild-type 
and mutant thyP3 cells were grown at 37°C and plated on solid medium 
supplemented with IPTG plus thymine at 37°C and 45°C, and colony- 
forming units (c.f.u.) ml~! optical density (ODs00 nm)! was determined. 
Mean + s.d. of three replicates is shown. d, thyP3 mutants have growth 
defects without thyB'. The doubling times of thyP3 mutant (a deletion 
and a frameshift mutant) in the AthyA AthyB background at 37°C are 
longer, indicative of growth defects in the absence of the backup gene thyB. 
Mean + s.d. of three replicates is shown. For b and d, the mutant strains 
are listed in Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Expression level and mutation rate of thyP3. 
a, thyP3 expression in co-directional and head-on orientations. Using real- 
time quantitative PCR, messenger RNA level of thyP3 in the co-directional 
and head-on strains under induced (+ IPTG) condition was measured 

and normalized to the reference gene accA. Since level of expression is 
similar between the strains, the observed difference in thyP3 mutation rate 
between co-directional and head-on orientations (Fig. 1d) is not caused by 
intrinsic differences in the expression level of thyP3. b, The orientation- 
specific difference in thyP3 mutation rate is not due to global increase of 
mutagenesis in the head-on strain. As a control to show that the increase 
in mutation rate is local to the thyP3 reporter, we measured the mutation 
rate for resistance to nalidixic acid (Nal®, conferred by mutations in the 
gyrA gene) in co-directional and head-on strains. Since the Nal® mutation 
rates in the two strains were similar, we conclude that the observed 
increase in head-on mutation rate is specific to thyP3 gene. c, Schematics 
of the co-directional and head-on thyP3 constructs (left) and an additional 
control to examine the effect of the genomic context on thyP3 mutagenesis, 
the neighbouring genes were swapped (right). In each construct, the thyP3 


+IPTG 


gene is flanked by the Jacl gene and the spectinomycin-resistance gene. 
The reporter constructs were integrated into the chromosome at the amyE 
locus by double crossover. The direction of replication is shown at the top. 
The co-directional-swapped strain was created by inverting the 
lacI-thyP3-spc from the head-on strain and the head-on-swapped 
construct was created by inverting the same construct from the 
co-directional strain. Thus the swapped constructs switch the 
neighbouring transcription units. The dotted lines in each construct 

show the swapping boundary. d, The mutation rate of the swapped 
head-on strain is still higher than the swapped co-directional strain 

when transcription is induced (+IPTG), indicating that the difference 

in mutation rate between reporter strains is not due to the direction of 
thyP3 relative to its neighbouring genes. e, Mutation rate of co-directional 
and head-on thyP3 under uninduced (—IPTG) and induced (+IPTG) 
transcription. The rate of each class of mutations obtained under each 
condition is also depicted within each bar. For b, d and e, mean +s.e.m. of 
n> 3 independent experiments is shown. **P < 0.01, Student's t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Mutation spectra of thyP3 under induced 
transcription. a, b, Illustrations of the mutation spectra of the thyP3 
mutants obtained from fluctuation tests of co-directional (n = 214) (a) and 
head-on (= 232) (b) strains when transcription is induced (+IPTG). The 
thyP3 coding sequence with its promoter is shown. Sequence coordinates 
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base substitutions are shown in blue above the sequence. The numbers 
marked in orange next to a mutation denote the frequency. The promoter 
elements, Shine-Dalgarno (SD) sequence, and start and stop codons are 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Mutation spectra of thyP3 under uninduced 
transcription. a, b, Illustrations of the mutation spectra of the thyP3 
mutants obtained from fluctuation tests of co-directional (n = 163) (a) 
and head-on (n= 178) (b) strains when transcription is not induced 
(—IPTG). The thyP3 coding sequence with its promoter is shown. 
Sequence coordinates are indicated with reference to +1 transcription 


start site. The symbols used to represent different mutations are shown at 
the bottom, and base substitutions are shown in blue above the sequence. 
The numbers marked in orange next to a mutation denote the frequency. 
The promoter elements, Shine-Dalgarno (SD) sequence, and start and 
stop codons are highlighted in each spectrum. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Absence of selection bias in thyP3 forward 
mutation assay. a—c, Growth competition experiments were performed 
between the C_; promoter mutant against the following mutants: missense 
mutant (a), nonsense mutant (b) and frameshift mutant (c). Each mutant 
was competed against the C_7 promoter mutant to check if there is a 
competitive disadvantage for a mutant that has a mutation within the 
coding sequence, which may explain the high frequency of C_7 mutation 
compared to other mutations. The results show no fitness disadvantage 

for any of the mutants tested, suggesting that the high frequency of 

C_; promoter mutation is not due to a selection bias. Mean 4 
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replicates is shown and mutants competed are indicated within the plot. 

d, Plating efficiency of different thyP3 mutants. Plating efficiency was 
determined to check whether different classes of thyP3 mutants have 
differences in their plating efficiency on trimethoprim-selection plates at 
45 °C, which may explain the variation in the mutation rates and spectrum. 
The result shows similar plating efficiency among the different mutants, 
suggesting that plating efficiency does not underlie the variation in the 
observed mutation rates. The different mutants tested are indicated on 

the x axis. Mean + s.d. of three replicates is shown. The mutant strains are 
listed in the Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Mechanism of indel generation. a, 
Representative deletion and duplication events in thyP3. A high-frequency 
deletion and duplication event observed in the thyP3 gene in co-directional 
and head-on strains. The sequence coordinates are denoted and repeat 


sequence is underlined. b, Table showing the mutation rate of indels (>3 bp) 


in intragenic region and promoter normalized by the length of the region 
suggests that the localized rate of indels is higher in the promoter than the 
intragenic region. c, First encounter between replication and transcription 
machineries generates indels. Model describing the first-encounter 
hypothesis proposed on the basis of results presented in Fig. 2a-f. In 
co-directional orientation under induced transcription (+IPTG), when 
an array of RNA polymerases (RNAPs) transcribe the gene, the replisome 
is likely to collide with the first transcription complex at the promoter or 
promoter-proximal regions. By contrast, when transcription is induced 

in head-on orientation, the replisome encounters the first transcription 
complex from the 3’ end. In support of this first-encounter model, when 


transcription is not induced (basal level) the density of RNAP is sparse along 
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Mutation rate of indels normalized to the length of the region (x10"") 
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mutant sequence 
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ecctCGTTcreraacatcaCCTTacctaa —/- acatAAGGrcarcrracacAACGrcec 


the gene, hence the sites of collisions are altered. In addition, it is possible 
that under basal transcription, replisome collides with either the RNAP 
complex arrested at the promoter or with the Lac repressor, which may 
explain the relatively high frequency of deletion at the promoter. Thus the 
first-encounter model of replication-transcription collisions supports the 
idea that collisions stall replisome progression, triggering indel mutations. 
d, Mutation rate of insertions and deletions (>3 bp) within 5’ or 3’ half 

of the intragenic region. Mean +s.e.m. of n > 3 experiments is shown. 

e, Models illustrating the different pathways that can lead to generation 

of indels after head-on collision-induced replication stalling: slippage, 
fork-reversal or template switching. f, Illustration of a complex mutation 
observed in thyP3 that is probably generated via microhomology-mediated 
break-induced replication. The complex mutation encompassing a 
deletion and insertion of an inverted region was observed under induced 
transcription in head-on orientation. The sequence coordinates are marked 
on the top with reference to the transcription start site (+1). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Role of recombination protein RecA in necessary for the collision-induced indels within the coding region. 
collision-induced mutations. a, Mutation rates of co-directional and d, Mutation rate of base substitutions in ArecA cells is higher in head-on 
head-on thyP3 strains for trimethoprim resistance in ArecA background. than co-directional orientation. e, The rate of T_7—C_7 mutation is 
Similar to wild type the mutation rate of head-on is higher than the higher in head-on relative to co-directional orientation in ArecA cells, 
co-directional strain, although the total rate of mutation is decreased thus promoter substitutions can occur at a higher rate independent of 
in a ArecA background. b, Rate of >3 bp indels at the promoter in recombination-mediated repair. All the fluctuation tests ina ArecA 
co-directional orientation is strongly decreased in ArecA cells, suggesting background were performed under inducing conditions (+IPTG). 
that indels at the promoter are mostly RecA-dependent. c, Intragenic Mean +s.e.m. of n> 3 experiments is shown. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; 
distribution of >3 bp indels in ArecA is similar to the distribution Student's t-test. 


observed for wild type (Fig. 2f), thus suggesting that RecA is not 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Base substitutions and the role of mismatch 
repair and enzymatic adenine deamination. a, IPTG induction does 

not affect the base substitution rate in the coding region of thyP3 when 
considering identical target sites, indicating that collisions may not be a 
major source of these mutations. In yeast, it was shown that transcription- 
associated mutagenesis is proportional to the level of transcription’. 

In B. subtilis, the total rate of base substitutions in the coding region 
decreases upon IPTG induction, which could be due to an unidentified 
transcription-dependent mutation-correction mechanism, or due to 
increase of target size of base substitutions in the coding sequence in 
uninduced (basal) transcription. b, Table showing the rates of base 
substitutions in the coding region and promoter of thyP3 normalized 

by length of the region. Localized substitution rates are higher in the 
promoter than coding sequence, thus suggesting that collision has a more 
drastic effect on promoter substitutions. c, Comparative genomic analysis 
of mutation rates of promoters with and without repressor binding. 
Nucleotide diversity per site (theta) was calculated for each promoter 
across different strains of B. subtilis. The comparison shows no significant 
difference in nucleotide diversity between repressor-bound promoters and 
the rest of the promoters, indicating that repressor binding may not affect 
the substitution rate of a promoter. Whole genomes and the repressors 


analysed are listed in Extended Data Table 2. NS, not significant, P > 0.05; 
Mann-Whitney U-test. d, The mutation frequency of T_7—C_7 mutation 
is higher in head-on than co-directional orientation in E. coli. The 
mutation frequency was calculated here from the plasmid-based forward 
mutation assay data reported previously”°. e, The restriction-digestion- 
based assay to screen for T_7—*C_7 mutation. Wild-type promoter 
sequence does not have an AfllIII restriction site, whereas the promoter 
T_7—C_, mutation will be digested by AflIII, which is illustrated by a 
representative agarose gel. f, Mismatch repair mutant (mutSL::kan) shows 
an expected increase (~60-fold) in total mutation rate of thyP3 in both 
co-directional and head-on orientation compared to wild-type. The mutation 
rates of the wild-type strains are presented in Fig. 1d. g, Mismatch repair 
mutant shows a marked ~1,000-fold increase in mutation rate of TC 
substitution hotspots within the coding sequence of head-on thyP3, 
indicating that mismatch repair corrects T—C substitution within the 
coding sequence. h, Deletion of adeC gene encoding adenine deaminase 
modestly reduces the mutation rate of T_;—C_, substitution in both 
co-directional and head-on orientation compared with wild type. For f-h, 
mean +s.e.m. of n > 3 experiments is shown. *P < 0.05; ***P < 0.001; 
Student's t-test. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Strains and plasmids 


a 
Name Genotype Source 
JDW437 (wild-type 168) trpC2 Lab stock 
JDW941 151 phi3T Ronald Yasbin 
JDW942 168 thyA: thyB Ronald Yasbin 
JDW1297 PY79 mutSL::kan Lyle Simmons 
JDW1543 168 AthyA This work 
JDW1544 168 AthyA amyE:: spank -thyP3 (head-on) spc This work 
JDW1563 168 AthyA amyE:: spank th yP3 (co-directional) spc This work 
JDW1711 168 AthyA amyE:: span thyP3 (head-on) spe, lacA: ee en SPOVG-lacZ This work 
JDW1814 168 AthyA amyE:: spanthyP3 (head-on) spc, mutSL: “kan This work 
JDW1900 168 AthyA amyE.:spc-P..,., thyP3 (head-on) /acl This work 
JDW1901 168 AthyA amyE:: ae "-thyP3 (co-directional) lac! This work 
JDW2054 168 AthyA amyE::P thy ( head-on) G,,,.A, 47, SPC This work 
JDW2057 168 AthyA amyE:: van -thyP3 (head-on) T ,>C_, spc This work 
JDW2185 168 AthyA amyE:: on x thyP3 (head-on) 7. (Cy spc This work 
JDW2190 168 AthyA amyE:: spank th yP3 (head-on) GA, spe, lacA: IP en SPOVG-lacZ This work 
JDW2192 168 AthyA amyE:: span thyP3 (head-on) T,—>+C_, spe, lacA:: Pe on SpoVG- “lacZ This work 
JDW2266 168 AyqjH BGSC 
JDW2284 168 AyxiJ BGSC 
JDW2288 168 ArecA BGSC 
JDW2491 168 thyA thyB aMyE--P ny thyP3 A 102-145 deletion spc This work 
JDW2492 168 thyA thyB aMyE--P sony thyP3 TT, j.4 Insertion spc This work 
JDW2501 168 AadeC BGSC 
JDW2529 168 AthyA amyE:: Sank -thyP3 (head-on) spc, AyqjH This work 
JDW2530 168 AthyA amyE:: spank thyP3 (co-directional) spc, AyqjH This work 
JDW2547 168 AthyA amyE:: span thyP3 (head-on) spc, AadeC This work 
JDW2548 168 AthyA amyE:: span thyP3 (co-directional) spc, AadeC This work 
JDW2598 168 AthyA amyE:: spank thyP3 (head-on) spc, ArecA This work 
JDW2612 168 AthyA amyE:: ant thyP3 (co-directional) spc, ArecA This work 
JDW2697 168 AthyA amyE::P___,,-thyP3 (head-on) spc, AyxlJ This work 
JDW2746 168 AthyA amyE:: wren -thyP3 (head-on) G,,,,A, 53. SPC This work 
JDW2747 168 AthyA amyE:: spank th yP3 (head-on) Coes Aces spc, lacA: ‘P yen"SPOVG-lacZ This work 
JDW2748 168 AthyA amyE:: spank -thyP3 (head-on) +1G,,,, spc This work 
JDW2749 168 AthyA amyE:: Soak -thyP3 (head-on) +1G,,.,. Spc, lacA::P,_,-spoVG-lacZ This work 

b 
Name Genotype Source 
pDR90 aMyE::P sony) AMP SPC David Rudner 
pDR110 aMyE::P. ane AMP Spc David Rudner 
pJW299 pEX44/I-Scel site amp cat Lab stock 
pJW331 pPDR9/amyE::P.,,.cmythyP3 (head-on) amp spc This work 
pJW395 pJW299/AthyA |-Scel site amp cat This work 
pJW396 pDR110/amyE::P. ao ,thyP3 (head-on) amp spc This work 
pJW397 pDR110/amyE:: P., er" -thyP3 (co-directional) amp spc This work 
pJW417 pEX44/lacA::P Spo VG-lacZ amp cat This work 
pJW430 pDR11 OlamyE::s spc-P..., nx thyP3 (head-on) lac! amp This work 
pJW431 pDR110/amyE:: “spc-P. * thyP3 (co-directional) lac! amp This work 


spank 


a, Bacterial strains used in this study. b, Plasmids used in this study. BGSC, Bacillus Genetic Stock Center (http://www.bgsc.org). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Primers, whole-genome sequences and 
transcriptional regulators 


a 

Name Sequence 5’—3’ 

oJW760 GGTGTCGACATGACTCAATTCGATAAACAA 

oJW761 AATGGCATGCCAATATTTCACCAATTTCAT 

oJW785 GTATGAATTCCAATATTTCACCAATTTCAT 

oJW1011 GCGGATAACAATTTCACACAGGGTCTTCTTGTTTCCACTGAT 
oJW1013 GCGGATAACAATTTCACACAGG CAATATTTCACCAATTTCAT 
oJW1052 GGTAGAATTCACGTTATGGTTAAGATTCAA 

oJW1053 AATGCTCGAGTATCCTTCTTTCATTTTCAG 

oJW1054 GGTACTCGAGTAGCAGGTATCCTAATTTCA 

oJW1055 AATGGGATCCCAGTCCAAATGACAATCTAT 

oJW1137 ATTGGCATGCTCGACTCTCTAGCTTGAG 

oJW1199 TGGTGTCAAAAATAACTCGACCTTCGATATGGGCGGATTCTT 
oJW1200 GAATCCGCCCATATCGAAGGTCGAGTTATTTTTGACACCA 
oJW1201 TGATGTTTGAGTCGGCTGATAGGGAAAAGGTGGTGAACTAC, 
oJW1202 GTAGTTCACCACCTTTTCCCTATCAGCCGACTCAAACATCAAA 
oJW1203 GGCTAAGAGAACAAGGAGGAGACGGTGGAAACGAGGTCATCATTT 
oJW1204 ATGACCTCGTTTCCACCGTCTCCTCCTTGTTCTCTTAGCC 
oJW1213 CATAAAGGCTAGGGATAACAGGGTAATCCGCTCACAATTCCACACAAC 
oJW1214 GCAGACGTTGCCATATCCAATTCAAGCTGGGGATCCTAGAAGCT 
oJW1215 CTTCTAGGATCCCCAGCTTGAATTGGATATGGCAACGTCTGCCC 
oJW1217 CAGAGGTTCCGATTTTAAC 

oJW1218 TCAATTCAGTAACATCGTTC 

oJW1221 GCTTCAGGATGATATTTACAA 

oJW1222 CAGGTGTTCGATATAATCAAG 

oJW1335 GTAAAACGACGGCCAGTGCGTTTCGGTGATGAAGAT 
oJW1336 ATTAAAAACTGGTCTGATCGCTATGCAAGGGTTTATTGTT 
oJW1337 AACAATAAACCCTTGCATAGCGATCAGACCAGTTTTTAAT 
oJW1338 AGGAAATCCATTATGTACTATTTAGTACGCCTCTTTTCTTTTC 
oJW1339 GAAAAGAAAAGAGGCGTACTAAATAGTACATAATGGATTTCCT 
oJW1902 CCTGACTGGGAAGAGGATGACG 

oJW1903 TCAGCTTTCATGGCTATCATTGAAC 

oJW1904 CTGGCTGGAAATACGCTTCTCG 

oJW1905 GATCAACGACGCTCAAGAGCTCA 

oJW1906 GGACTGTCCGCGTCGTTACGT 

oJW1907 GCTTCCTCGCTCCCTTGGG 

oJW2008 GGCATGAGCCTGGGCATGTG 

oJW2009 CTCCGTCTGCGTTTCGCAGTTC 
b 

Bacillus genomes NCBI_accession 

Bacillus subtilis subtilis 168 NC_000964.3 

Bacillus subtilis subtilis BSP1 CP003695 

Bacillus subtilis QB928 CP003783.1 

Bacillus subtilis 6(051HGW CP003329 


Bacillus subtilis spizizenii W23 NC_014479.1 
Bacillus subtilis subtilis RO-NN-1 CP002906 
Bacillus subtilis spizizenii TU-B-10 NC_016047 
Bacillus subtilis BSn5 NC_014976.1 
Bacillus amyloliquefaciens FZB42 NC_009725.1 


c 

Regulator name Function 

AbrB transcriptional regulator for transition state genes 

AhrC arginine repressor 

AraR transcriptional repressor of the ara regulon (Lacl family) 
BkdR transcriptional regulator 

CcpA transcriptional regulator (Lacl family) 

CodY transcriptional repressor CodY 

ComA two-component response regulator 

ComK competence transcription factor (CTF) 

CtsR transcriptional regulator 

DegU two-component response regulator 

Fnr transcriptional regulator (FNR/CAP family) 

Fur transcriptional regulator for iron transport and metabolism 
GinR transcriptional regulator (nitrogen metabolism) 

GItC transcriptional regulator (LysR family) 

GItR transcriptional regulator (LysR family) 

Hpr transcriptional regulator Hpr 

HrcA heat-inducible transcription repressor 

lolR transcriptional regulator (DeoR family) 

LevR transcriptional regulator (NifA/NtrC family) 

LexA transcriptional repressor of the SOS regulon 

MntR manganese transport transcriptional regulator 

Mta transcriptional regulator (MerR family) 

PerR transcriptional regulator (Fur family) 

PucR transcriptional regulator of the purine degradation operon 
PurR pur operon repressor 

ResD two-component response regulator 

RocR transcriptional regulator (NtrC/NifA family) 

SinR transcriptional regulator for post-exponenetial-phase-response 
Spo0A master regulator of sporulation 

SpollID transcriptional regulator of mother cell gene expression 
TnrA nitrogen sensing transcriptional regulator 

Xre Phage PBSxX transcriptional regulator 

Zur transcriptional regulator (Fur family) 


a, Primers used in this study. b, Whole-genome sequences used in this study. ¢, Transcriptional 


regulators analysed in this study. 
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Allosteric coupling from G protein to the agonist- 


binding pocket in GPCRs 


Brian T. DeVree!*, Jacob P. Mahoney", Gisselle A. Vélez-Ruiz', Soren G. F. Rasmussen’, Adam J. Kuszak', Elin Edwald', 
Juan-Jose Fung’, Aashish Manglik*, Matthieu Masureel’, Yang Du’, Rachel A. Matt?, Els Pardon’, Jan Steyaert*, 


Brian K. Kobilka* & Roger K. Sunahara! 


G-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) remain the primary conduit 
by which cells detect environmental stimuli and communicate 
with each other!. Upon activation by extracellular agonists, these 
seven-transmembrane-domain-containing receptors interact 
with heterotrimeric G proteins to regulate downstream second 
messenger and/or protein kinase cascades!. Crystallographic 
evidence from a prototypic GPCR, the 8 -adrenergic receptor 
(82AR), in complex with its cognate G protein, Gs, has provided a 
model for how agonist binding promotes conformational changes 
that propagate through the GPCR and into the nucleotide-binding 
pocket of the G protein a-subunit to catalyse GDP release, the key 
step required for GTP binding and activation of G proteins”. The 
structure also offers hints about how G-protein binding may, in 
turn, allosterically influence ligand binding. Here we provide 
functional evidence that G-protein coupling to the 82AR stabilizes 
a ‘closed’ receptor conformation characterized by restricted access 
to and egress from the hormone-binding site. Surprisingly, the 
effects of G protein on the hormone-binding site can be observed 
in the absence of a bound agonist, where G-protein coupling driven 
by basal receptor activity impedes the association of agonists, 
partial agonists, antagonists and inverse agonists. The ability of 
bound ligands to dissociate from the receptor is also hindered, 
providing a structural explanation for the G-protein-mediated 
enhancement of agonist affinity, which has been observed for many 
GPCR-G-protein pairs. Our data also indicate that, in contrast 
to agonist binding alone, coupling of a G protein in the absence 
of an agonist stabilizes large structural changes in a GPCR. The 
effects of nucleotide-free G protein on ligand-binding kinetics are 
shared by other members of the superfamily of GPCRs, suggesting 
that a common mechanism may underlie G-protein-mediated 
enhancement of agonist affinity. 

Sequencing of the human genome revealed the magnitude of the 
GPCR superfamily, identifying over 800 genes encoding GPCRs, mak- 
ing this class of receptors the third-largest gene family’. Despite the 
varying nature of the chemical stimuli, which range from photons 
to small-molecule odorants and hormones to larger peptides and 
proteins, the generation of G-protein-mediated signals proceeds by a 
common mechanism. After activation, the receptor engages a heter- 
otrimeric G protein and catalyses release of GDP from the G protein 
a-subunit (Ga). Intracellular GTP then binds the nucleotide-free 
G protein, allowing it to regulate downstream effectors (adenylyl cyclase, 
phospholipase C, ion channels, and so on) to elicit cellular responses’. 
We recently used X-ray crystallography’, hydrogen—deuterium 
exchange mass spectrometry” and electron microscopy’ to charac- 
terize an agonist-GPCR-G- protein ternary complex in the absence of 
nucleotide. These studies revealed dramatic conformational changes 
in the G protein that are stabilized by binding to agonist-activated 


receptor and provided insight into the mechanism by which GPCRs 
bind G proteins to promote nucleotide exchange. Here, we suggest an 
explanation for the allosteric communication that links the nucleotide- 
binding site on the G protein to the hormone-binding site on the 
receptor, with a focus on conformational changes in the extracellular 
face of the receptor that alter access to the hormone-binding site. 
GPCR-G-protein interactions have historically been monitored 
using radioligand binding assays. Observations as early as the 1970s 
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Figure 1 | Guanine nucleotides influence antagonist binding to 
G2AReGs complexes. a, Binding of 2nM [*7H]DHAP to 8,AReGs in the 
absence or presence of GDP. Addition of apyrase to GDP-bound 8,AReGs 
led to a progressive decrease in [*>H]DHAP binding over time, which could 
be restored with excess GDP. b, Addition of increasing concentrations 

of GDP enhances the rate and extent of [7H] DHAP binding to apyrase- 
treated 82 AReGs complexes. a, Data are shown as mean + standard error 
of the mean (s.e.m.) from m =3 independent experiments performed in 
duplicate. b, Data are representative of three independent experiments. 
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Figure 2 | Trapping active-state ,AR with Nb80 slows both antagonist 
and agonist association. a, Nb80 (red) mimics G protein (yellow) in both 
its binding site and the 8,AR conformation it stabilizes. The structure of 
Nb80-bound 8,AR (Protein Data Bank (PDB) accession 3P0G) is shown in 
orange, Gs-bound 3,AR (PDB accession 3SN6) in cyan. b, Pre-incubation 
of the 82AR with increasing concentrations of Nb80 progressively slows 
association of neutral antagonist [7H] DHAP to the 8AR. ce, Nb80 also 


suggested that G-protein coupling enhances agonist affinity for the 
receptor, and can be abolished by uncoupling the G protein from 
the receptor with guanine nucleotides’. These and other data formed 
the basis for the ternary complex model of agonist-receptor-G-protein 
interactions®’. In this paradigm, the active state of the receptor is sta- 
bilized by both the agonist and G protein, and enhancement of agonist 
affinity arises owing to the positive cooperativity between agonist and 
G protein. However, using purified B,AReGs complexes, we observed 
peculiar binding characteristics of the antagonist [*H]dihydroalpren- 
olol ((7H]DHAP) to 8,AR (Fig. 1a). As illustrated, addition of GDP 
increases the observed binding of a saturating concentration of [*H] 
DHAP, whereas removal of GDP using a nucleotide lyase, apyrase, 
decreases [7H]DHAP binding. The apyrase-mediated decrease in [*H] 
DHAP binding is reversed upon addition of excess GDP, suggesting 
that the decrease is indeed due to the formation of nucleotide-free 
82AReGs complexes. Removal of GDP from the 8,AReGs complex 
relies on the constitutive activity of 8,AR and the rapid hydrolysis 
(by apyrase) of GDP released from the a-subunit of Gs, Gsa. The 
nucleotide-free status of Gsa in these 3.AReGs complexes was con- 
firmed by rapid [?°S]GTP4S binding kinetics (Extended Data Fig. 1)° 
The observed deficit in [}H]DHAP binding to nucleotide-free 8,AReGs 
is the result of slower [7H]DHAP association (Fig. 1b and Extended 
Data Fig. 2). GDP enhances [7H]DHAP association in a concentration- 
dependent manner, with similar effects achieved by complete 3,AR*Gs 
uncoupling with GTP1S. Although nucleotides do not significantly 
affect the affinity (dissociation constant (Kq)) of [H]DHAP, their 
modulatory capacity is \-phosphate-dependent since GTPS is 
approximately tenfold more potent than GDP (Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Thus, 82AR bound to nucleotide-free G protein adopts a conformation 
characterized by restricted access to the hormone-binding site. 
Crystallographic and pharmacological evidence suggests that the 
active conformation of the 8,AR is stabilized by nucleotide-free Gs 
or by a single-chain camelid antibody raised against agonist-bound 
BAR (nanobody Nb80) (Fig. 2a)?!” As illustrated in Fig. 2b (and 
Extended Data Fig. 4a), Nb80 stabilizes a conformation of the B,AR 
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slows association of full agonist [*H]formoterol (c), partial agonist [*H] 
CGP12177 (d), and inverse agonist [*H]carvedilol (e) to the 8,AR. 

f, Nb80 stabilizes the closed, active conformation and slows [*>H]DHAP 
dissociation from the AR in a concentration-dependent manner. 

b, f, Data are representative of three independent experiments. All other 
data are specific binding, shown as mean +s.e.m. from n =3 independent 
experiments performed in duplicate. 


that restricts [7H]DHAP association, similar to nucleotide-free 
Gs. Importantly, Nb80 also slows the association of full agonist, 
[°H]formoterol (Fig. 2c), as well as partial agonist, [7H]CGP-12177 
(Fig. 2d). These data suggest that in the nucleotide-free Gs- or Nb80- 
stabilized active state, the 8.AR adopts a closed conformation impair- 
ing access to the orthosteric ligand-binding site, regardless of the coop- 
erativity of the orthosteric ligand with the G protein. These data are 
in line with our previous observation that the 3-adrenergic receptor 
inverse agonist ICI-118,551 blocks the formation of 8,AReGs com- 
plexes, but is unable to disrupt preformed complexes’. Nb80 also 
impairs binding of inverse agonist [*H]carvedilol to the 8,AR by 
modestly decreasing the observed association rate (Fig. 2e) but dra- 
matically decreasing total binding, suggesting that Nb80 and [°H] 
carvedilol do not simultaneously occupy $2AR. 

Agonist-promoted G-protein engagement and subsequent nucle- 
otide loss would be expected to stabilize the active, closed receptor 
conformation, thus trapping the agonist in the orthosteric site and 
enhancing its observed affinity. Indeed, uncoupling G protein from 
receptor using the GIP analogue GppNHp has been shown to accel- 
erate agonist dissociation from the 8,AR’*. Such agonist-G-protein 
cooperativity is not predicted for neutral antagonists like alpren- 
olol, which do not stimulate G-protein coupling and thus should 
not stabilize the closed conformation. However, we have previously 
demonstrated that Gs can be ‘forced’ to form a complex with the 8.AR 
bound to the antagonist alprenolol!”, provided that free nucleotide 
is removed, indicating that antagonist-bound 3,AR retains enough 
basal activity to engage Gs. Consistent with this model, Fig. 2f and 
Extended Data Fig. 4b clearly illustrate a progressive slowing of [*H] 
DHAP (or [7H]CGP-12177, data not shown) dissociation in response 
to increasing Nb80 concentrations, suggesting that Nb80-mediated 
stabilization of the closed, active receptor conformation can trap [*H] 
DHAP in the orthosteric-binding site. 

Analysis of access to the hormone-binding sites in inactive- and 
active-state B»AR structures provides a structural rationale for the slow- 
ing of agonist and antagonist association (Fig. 3, Extended Data Fig. 6 
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Figure 3 | Activation of the 8,AR closes the hormone-binding site. 

a, Stabilization of the 8,AR active conformation by Gs (or Nb80) brings the 
side chains of Phe193°°'? and Tyr308”*> closer to one another compared 
to their positions in structures in the absence of G protein. b, Closer view 
of the orthosteric site, highlighting Phe193°'? and Tyr3087*. Distances 
(in A) between the hydroxyl on Tyr3087*> and 2-carbon on the phenyl 
ring of Phe193®C' are indicated. c, d, A surface view comparing the 
extracellular face of 8AR in inactive (c) or active (d) conformations, 
showing how G-protein-stabilized structural rearrangements occlude the 
hormone-binding site in the active state. e, f, Cutaway view illustrating 
closure of the hormone-binding site around the bound agonist in the 
active state. The inverse agonist carazolol is shown in orange, the agonist 
BI-167107 is shown in yellow. 


and Supplementary Video 1). The binding of Gs or Nb80 to the 8, AR 
stabilizes a rearrangement of the cytoplasmic end of transmembrane 
domain 7 (TM7; Fig. 4a, b) that is accompanied by changes immedi- 
ately above the ligand-binding site, as well as a change in the structure 
of the extracellular loop (ECL) between TM4 and TM5 (ECL2). In 
comparison to the inactive B,AR, the structure of the 8. AR-Gs or 
B2AR-Nb80 (or related Nb6B9)'* complex identifies two aromatic 
residues, Phe193©25 % ECL2) and Tyr3087°°, that move approximately 
2-2.5 A closer to each other to form a lid-like structure over the 
orthosteric ligand-binding site. Lys305’* also contributes to capping 
the orthosteric site by trading its salt bridge! with Asp192*'* for 
an interaction with the backbone carbonyl of Phe1935C!? (F ig. 4c). 
These structural changes are stabilized in the active forms of B,AR 
bound to either the ultra-high-affinity agonist BI-167107 or the 
smaller, low-affinity agonist adrenaline'®, and formation of this ‘lid’ 
would be expected to sterically obstruct both ligand association and 
dissociation. 

To validate this structural model, we tested whether a residue 
smaller than tyrosine could modify the capacity of Nb80 to slow 
ligand association. Mutation of Tyr3087*° to alanine, previously 
shown to lower agonist affinity for the 8,AR"®, significantly dimin- 
ishes the capacity of Nb80 to slow the association of [>H]DHAP and 
even the agonist [*H]formoterol (Extended Data Fig. 5), as suggested 
by recent molecular dynamics simulations!”. Interestingly, and in 
contrast to [SH]DHAP association, pre-incubation with 101M Nb80 


Figure 4 | Allosteric communication between the 8,AR G-protein- and 
hormone-binding sites. a, In the $2AR active state (cyan), the cytoplasmic 
end of TM6 moves away from the receptor core by ~14 A relative to its 
position in the inactive-state structure, allowing for an inward movement 
of TM7. b, Rotation of TM7 allows Tyr326”°? (of the highly conserved 
NPxxY motif) to fill the space vacated by the conserved aliphatic residue 
1le278°. c, The rotation of TM7 repositions Tyr308”*° and Lys3057*?. 
This conformational change allows Lys305’” to coordinate the backbone 
carbonyl of Phe193"', stabilizing its movement towards Tyr308”*° to 
form a lid over the hormone-binding site. 


also enhances the extent of [*H]formoterol binding in the Y308A 
mutant. Eliminating barriers that impair access to the orthosteric site 
(for example, Y308A) allows the agonist to at least enter the receptor, 
where it can stabilize nanobody binding. The enhancement, therefore, 
is a reflection of the capacity of the agonist [*H] formoterol to cooper- 
atively stabilize Nb80 binding and vice versa, and concomitantly slow 
the dissociation of the bound agonist (Extended Data Fig. 5d). The 
data also suggest that while Tyr308”*° markedly limits access to the 
orthosteric site, other residues may work in concert with Tyr308”*° in 
the active 8,AR conformation to slow agonist dissociation. 

It is noteworthy that the movement of Phe193"©? and Tyr3087°° 
is not fully observed in the crystal structure of the 8,AR bound to an 
agonist alone!®, nor in the inactive-state structure of the 3,AR bound 
to the agonist isoprenaline'® (Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplementary 
Videos 1, 2). Binding of G protein or G-protein mimetic (nanobody) 
is sufficient to stabilize the closed, active conformation since their 
effects on ligand-binding kinetics (as in Figs 1 and 2) are agonist- 
independent. An agonist may enhance G-protein engagement but 
poorly stabilizes the closed, active conformation by itself. Additionally, 
the data presented here suggest that formation of the closed, active 
conformation stabilized by the nucleotide-free G protein can occur 
owing to basal receptor activity, in keeping with predictions of more 
recent models of GPCR pharmacology such as the extended and 
cubic ternary complex models”?! (see Supplementary Discussion). 
Moreover, conformational changes stabilized by the nucleotide-free 
G protein influence not only agonist binding, but ligand binding in 
general, implying that the role of nucleotides needs to be included in 
an updated version of ternary complex model. 
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Figure 5 | Basis for G-protein-dependent high-affinity agonist binding. 
Agonist binding promotes the G-protein-receptor (R) interaction and 
GDP release from the G-protein heterotrimer (Ga (a) GBy (8-y)). In this 
nucleotide-free state, the C-terminal helix of Ga remains embedded 

in the receptor core, stabilizing the conformational changes at both the 
intracellular and extracellular faces of the receptor. At the extracellular 
side, the orthosteric ligand-binding site closes around the bound 
agonist, sterically opposing agonist dissociation and thereby enhancing 
the observed affinity. Constitutive (basal) receptor activity may also 
activate the G protein, releasing GDP and thereby stabilizing the closed 
conformation of the receptor in the absence of an agonist. See also 
Extended Data Fig. 10. 


The capacity of G proteins to stabilize a closed receptor conforma- 
tion explains the poorly defined GITPyS-mediated increase in radio- 
labelled antagonist binding observed with several GPCRs, including 
muscarinic, «-adrenergic, adenosine and opioid receptors”-*> (as in 
Extended Data Figs 7 and 8). We analysed the behaviour of the M2 
muscarinic acetylcholine receptor (M2R) and the i1-opioid receptor 
(MOPr) to determine whether GTPS-mediated uncoupling relieves a 
G-protein-stabilized closed conformation. We focused on these recep- 
tors since structural models are available for both inactive and active 
conformations?® 7’, and to determine whether the mechanism we 
propose for the BAR is shared among other GPCRs. The active-state 
structure of the M2R, in particular, revealed similar conformational 
changes to the 8,AR in that a lid-like structure is formed above the 
orthosteric site’” (see Supplementary Videos 4 and 5). Although the 
structural changes are not identical, the effect of G proteins (or nano- 
bodies) on the association and dissociation of ligands at the orthosteric 
sites is shared among the B,AR, M2R and MOPr (Extended Data Fig. 9 
and Supplementary Video 3), suggesting that the allosteric effects of 
G proteins on orthosteric agonists may be manifested by conceptually 
common mechanisms. More discussion of the details and implica- 
tions can be found in Supplementary Discussion. Additionally, many 
recent studies have focused on the allosteric effect of sodium ions on 
class A GPCR ligand binding and signalling*®°. Outward movement 
of TM6 during receptor activation collapses the sodium-binding 
pocket in many class A GPCRs, thus it appears that loss of bound 
sodium is necessary for G proteins to stabilize a closed, active receptor 
conformation. 

The formation of the closed conformation is also of particular 
interest for the development of allosteric modulators targeting class 
A GPCRs. Most allosteric-modulator-binding sites have focused on 
the extracellular vestibule located above the orthosteric ligand-binding 
sites. For the muscarinic M2R for example, the potent M2R allosteric 
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positive modulator LY2119620 utilizes residues that form the lid in 
the active, closed conformation as described here, as the floor of the 
vestibule’’. Stabilization of this closed conformation may therefore be 
an important aspect on the differentiation between positive allosteric 
modulators, which enhance agonist binding and activation, and neg- 
ative allosteric modulators, which decrease agonist binding. 

We provide pharmacological and biochemical evidence suggest- 
ing that the closed, active conformation of GPCRs is stabilized by 
the nucleotide-free G protein, allowing G proteins to influence pas- 
sage of ligands to the orthosteric-binding site. The dramatic effect of 
G proteins on either ligand association or dissociation is consistent 
with, and in fact validates, structural models generated from X-ray 
crystallography in which G-protein coupling on the intracellular face 
of the receptor allosterically influences the structure of the extracellu- 
lar face. Agonist or hormone binding enhances G-protein engagement, 
whereby formation of the active receptor conformation is accompa- 
nied by nucleotide loss from the G protein. Therefore, the capacity 
of G proteins to enhance agonist-binding affinity is structurally and 
energetically linked to the agonist’s capacity to promote nucleotide 
loss from Ga. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Large-scale purification of the 82AR. BAR bearing an N-terminal Flag tag and 
C-terminal 10 x-His tag was expressed in Sf9 cells (Invitrogen) and purified as 
previously described’. 

Expression and purification of G protein and nanobodies. Gs and Go heter- 
otrimer were expressed in HighFive (Invitrogen) insect cells using recombinant 
baculovirus and purified by chromatography on Ni-NTA, MonoQ, and Superdex 
200 resin, as previously described*!. Nanobodies were expressed in Escherichia coli 
and purified as previously described!!4”, 

Membrane preparations. HEK293T cells (ATCC) were used for small-scale 
expression and purification of AR and mutants. Cells were grown in DMEM plus 
10% FBS to ~70% confluency, then transfected with monomeric yellow fluorescent 
protein (mYFP)-8,AR (pCMVS5, 61g DNA per 10-cm plate) using Lipofectamine 
2000. Cells were harvested 40-48 h post-transfection in ice-cold lysis buffer buffer 
(50mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 65mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 351g ml! phenylmethylsul- 
fonyl fluoride, 32g ml! each tosyl-t-phenylalanine-chloromethylketone and 
tosyl-L-lysine-chloromethylketone, 3.2 1g ml! leupeptin, 3.2 jg ml! ovomucoid 
trypsin inhibitor). The cell suspension was sonicated using a Branson Sonifier 
and centrifuged for 20 min at 25,000g. The pellet was resuspended in wash buffer 
(50mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 100 mM NaCl with protease inhibitors listed earlier) 
using a Dounce homogenizer, then centrifuged for 20 min at 25,000g. The pel- 
let was resuspended and homogenized in minimal wash buffer and the volume 
was adjusted to reach a final protein concentration of 5mgml-! as measured by 
the Bradford protein assay. Membranes were frozen by slowly pouring into liquid 
nitrogen and stored at —80°C until use. 

Enrichment of 8.AR and 8,AR(Y308A) from HEK293T cells. Frozen mem- 
branes were thawed on ice and NaCl, MgCl, and GTP)S were added to reach final 
concentrations of 300 mM, 1 mM and 10M, respectively. Timolol was then added 
to a final concentration of 11M and the membranes were incubated for 10 min on 
ice. Receptors were solubilized for 1h at 4°C in the presence of 1% dodecylmalto- 
side (DDM) and 0.1% cholesterol hemisuccinate (CHS). After centrifugation for 
30 min at 25,000g, the supernatant was applied to Ni-NTA agarose. The column 
was slowly washed with 20 column volumes of 20mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 300 mM 
NaCl, 0.1% DDM, 0.01% CHS to remove bound timolol. Receptor was eluted in 
the same buffer plus 200 mM imidazole and concentrated using an Amicon 30kDa 
cut-off spin concentrator for addition to the reconstituted high-density lipoprotein 
particles (rHDL) reconstitution mixture. 

Receptor reconstitution into rHDL particles. Reconstitutions were performed 
as described*’, with the amount of receptor added never exceeding 20% of the 
total reaction volume. For samples that contained Gs, the purified heterotrimer 
was added to the preformed 3,AR-rHDL particles, incubated for 2h at 4°C, and 
BioBeads (Bio-Rad) were used to remove the added detergent. Nucleotide-free 
Gse32AR complex was prepared by incubating 3,AR-Gs-rHDL particles with 
apyrase in the presence of 1mM MgCl, for 30 min at room temperature, or alter- 
natively, 2h at 4°C. If needed, the sample was passed through a Superdex 200 gel 
filtration column to remove free nucleotide and apyrase. 

Radioligand association experiments using rHDL particles. All assays were 
performed in Tris-buffered saline (TBS; 25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.4, 136mM NaCl, 
2.7mM KC)l) with a final concentration of 0.05% w/v bovine serum albumin 
(BSA). Reaction components were mixed and pre-incubated at room temperature 
(see later) before the addition of radioligand to initiate the association time course. 


Aliquots were withdrawn at the indicated times and filtered over Whatman GF/B 
filters pre-soaked in 0.3% w/v polyethyleneimine. Filters were washed with ice- 
cold TBS, dried, and subjected to liquid scintillation counting on a TopCount 
NXT (Perkin-Elmer). Bound ligand never exceeded 10% of the total ligand added. 
Kinetic binding experiments with [7H]DHAP and Nb80, 3,AR-rHDL. For asso- 
ciation experiments, receptor in rHDL was pre-incubated with varying concentra- 
tions of Nb80 and the reaction was started by addition of 5nM [3H]DHAP (Perkin 
Elmer). For dissociation experiments, the samples were first incubated with 5nM 
[SH]DHAP for 30 min, followed by incubation with varying Nb80 concentrations 
for 30 min. The reaction was started by adding 50 1M cold alprenolol. Non-specific 
binding was determined in the presence of 101M (+/—)-propranolol. 

Binding experiments with [7H]DHAP and Gse3,AR nucleotide-free complexes. 
For association experiments, gel-filtered samples of apyrase-treated Gse3,AR-— 
rHDL particles were incubated with 5nM [?H]DHAP to bind any receptor that was 
not complexed with Gs. The experiment was started by adding varying amounts 
of either GDP or GTPS. For ‘equilibriun’ binding experiments, samples were 
incubated with all the indicated components at room temperature for 90 min 
before filtration. Non-specific binding was determined in the presence of 101M 
(+/—)-propranolol. 

(7H) formoterol association to 8, AR. 8,AR-rHDL was incubated with the indi- 
cated concentrations of Nb80 for 30 min at room temperature. [*H]formoterol 
(Perkin Elmer) was added to reach 10nM final concentration. These assays also 
contained 1 mM ascorbic acid in the reaction buffer. Non-specific binding was 
determined in the presence of 101M (+/—)-propranolol. 

[(?H](—)-CGP-12177 association to BAR. 8,AR-rHDL was incubated with the 
indicated concentrations of Nb80 for 30 min at room temperature. [H](—)-CGP- 
12177 (Perkin Elmer) was added to reach 1 nM final concentration. Non-specific 
binding was determined in the presence of 10,1M (++-/—)-propranolol. 
[(?H]carvedilol association to 8,AR. Owing to high amounts of non-specific 
[?H]carvedilol (American Radiolabelled Chemicals) binding both to BSA and to 
the glass fibre filters typically used for separation, 8.AR-rHDL was diluted into 
empty rHDL particles rather than into a5x BSA solution (0.25% w/v BSA in TBS 
buffer) before addition to the assay mix. Using empty rHDL in place of BSA was 
critical for maintaining sample recovery from the assay plate while improving 
the signal-to-noise ratio of the assay. The receptor was incubated with the indi- 
cated concentrations of Nb80 for 15 min at room temperature, then for 30 min at 
4°C. [H]carvedilol was added to reach a 1 nM final concentration. Aliquots were 
withdrawn at the indicated time points and bound ligand was isolated using gel 
filtration on Sephadex G75 resin. Non-specific binding was determined in the 
presence of 10|1M (+/—)-propranolol. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Confirmation of nucleotide removal from To a first approximation, the rapid binding event suggests that the complex 
G2AReGs by apyrase. Gs and Flag-tagged 3,AR were reconstituted in is empty of nucleotide, based on the limited temporal resolution of this 
rHDL and treated with the non-specific nucleotide lyase, apyrase. Samples —_ mixing and filtration technique. [*H]DHAP and [*°S]GTP*S binding to 
were applied to an anti-Flag affinity resin to remove products of the GDP the reconstituted complex yields a final R:G ratio of 1:0.95, suggesting 
degradation (GMP and P;). Samples were incubated with 100 nM [*°S] that up to 95% of the 62AR-rHDL particles contain a single functional 
GTPS at room temperature. At various times, samples were subjected to G protein. This suggests that only those G proteins associated with 

rapid filtration through glass fibre filters (GF/B) followed by 10 volumes the BAR will bind [*°S]GTP*S within this time frame in the absence 

of ice-cold buffer washes containing 101M GDP. Filters were dried and of receptor agonists. Data are shown as mean + s.e.m. from n = 3 

subjected to liquid scintillation counting (Top-Count, Perkin-Elmer). independent experiments performed in duplicate. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | GDP accelerates [*H]DHAP binding response curve showing enhancement of the observed [7H] DHAP 
to 82AReGs. a, Time course monitoring [7H]DHAP association to association rate constant by GDP (half-maximum effective concentration 
apyrase-treated 3,AReGs complexes in the presence of varying GDP (ECs9) = 181+66nM). All data are shown as mean +s.e.m. from n=3 
concentrations. GDP increases both the observed association rate independent experiments performed in duplicate. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Effect of guanine nucleotides on enhance maximal [*H]DHAP binding in a concentration-dependent 
[SH]DHAP binding to 8,AReGs. a, In saturation binding assays, manner (GDP log(ECs9) = —6.42 + 0.12, or ECs9 386 nM; 

addition of GTPS to apyrase-treated 3A ReGs complexes increased the GTP%S log(ECs9) = —7.45 + —0.16, or ECs) + 35 nM). All data are 
observed maximal binding, Bmax, for (;H]DHAP without significantly shown as mean + s.e.m. from n = 3 independent experiments performed 
altering Ky (control: Bmax =5.5 + 0.52 fmol, Ky = 0.88 nM; +GTP Ss: in duplicate. 


Bax = 16.6 + 1.9 fmol, Ky=0.56nM). b, Both GDP and GTP4S could 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Effect of Nb80 on antagonist binding to the 
B2AR. a, Association of [7H]DHAP is progressively slowed after 
pre-incubation of the 3.AR with increasing concentrations of Nb80. 

b, If PH]DHAP is allowed to first equilibrate with the 8, AR, Nb80 slows 
PH]DHAP dissociation from 3,AR in a concentration-dependent manner. 
c, Owing to the dramatic slowing of [7H] DHAP binding kinetics, Nb80 
(but not a control nanobody, Nb30, which has no effect on agonist affinity 
for 82AR) seems competitive with [7H]DHAP if insufficient time is given 
to reach equilibrium. Data shown are from assays incubated for 90 min 

at room temperature. All data are shown as mean + s.e.m. from n=3 
independent experiments performed in duplicate. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Y308A mutation abolishes the rate-slowing 
effects of Nb80. a, b, Time course of [7H] DHAP binding to wild-type 
(WT) B2AR (a) or B2AR(Y308A) (b) after pre-incubation of receptor 

with Nb80. Nb80 significantly slowed [?H]DHAP association to wild- 

type 82AR (—Nb80 observed rate constant, kops = 0.45 £0.05 min“! or 
association half-time, ty, = 1.5 + 0.2 min, +Nb80 k,ps= 0.20 + 0.03 min™! 
or ty =3.5+0.5 min; P=0.011 by an unpaired two-tailed t-test), 

but less effectively slowed [7H]DHAP association to 32AR(Y308A) 
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course of [*H]formoterol binding to wild-type 8AR (c) or 8: AR(Y308A) (d) 
after pre-incubation of receptor with Nb80. Nb80 slowed [*H]formoterol 
association to wild-type 82AR (0.1 1M Nb80 kops = 0.68 + 0.13 min™! 

or ty, = 1.0+0.2 min, 101M Nb80 k,p; = 0.27 £0.05 min”! or 

ty =2.6+0.5 min; P=0.031 by an unpaired two-tailed t-test). However, 
with 8,AR(Y308A), Nb80 had little effect on the observed association 

rate constant but enhanced the amount of [7H]formoterol bound (0.1 4M 
Nb80 kop; = 0.37 £0.11 min“! or ty = 1.9+0.6 min with a plateau of 
10.1+0.8 fmol, 101M Nb80 kop; = 0.53 £0.13 min! or fy=1.3+0.4min 
with a plateau of 21.3 + 1.2 fmol; unpaired two-tailed t-test of the kops 
values showed P= 0.4). All data are shown as mean +s.e.m. from n=4 
independent experiments performed in duplicate. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The closed conformation stabilized by agonist — accession 2RH1; 8,AReGs, PDB accession 3SN6; 8, AR, PDB accession 
and G protein (or mimic). Illustrated are the crystal structures of agonist- | 2YCW;(3,AR-iso, PDB accession 2Y03; MOPr, PDB accession 4DKL; 
versus inverse-agonist-bound 82AR (cyan) and 8; AR (yellow), where only MOPr-Nb39, PDB accession 5C1M; M2R, PDB accession 3UON; 
B2AR is bound to G protein. Similarly, the MOPr (orange) adopts a closed M2R-Nb9-8, PDB accession 4MQS. 

conformation upon binding the G-protein surrogate, Nb39. 8,AR, PDB 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Effect of guanine nucleotides on [7H] 
antagonist binding are also seen in competition binding assays. 

a, Agonist (isoproterenol) competition binding using apyrase-treated 
B2AReGs complexes shows the characteristic G-protein-dependent shift 
in agonist affinity, along with a dramatic increase in total [*>H]DHAP 
binding, upon the addition of 1011M GTPS. b, Normalization of the data 
from a yields a plot representative of what is commonly reported in the 
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literature. c, Similar to the B,AR, agonist (morphine) competition binding 
using MOPreGo complexes shows the characteristic G-protein-dependent 
shift in agonist affinity, along with a dramatic increase in total [7H]DPN 
binding, upon the addition of 101M GTP.S. d, Normalization of the 

data from c. All data are shown as mean + s.e.m. from n = 3 independent 
experiments performed in duplicate. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | The MOPr and M2R behave 
similarly to the 82AR when bound to nucleotide-free 
G protein or an active-state-stabilizing nanobody. a, After 
apyrase treatment of M2ReGo complexes, addition of 10 11M 
GTP%S enhances association of [7H]N-methylscopolamine 
(H]NMS) to M2R (vehicle k,p; = 0.32 + 0.02 min! or 
t4=2.2+0.1 min, +GTPYS kops = 0.54 + 0.02 min“! or 
ty=1.3+0.1 min; P=0.002 by an unpaired two-tailed t-test). 
Data are shown as mean + s.e.m. from n= 3 independent 
experiments performed in duplicate. Addition of GDP was 
also able to increase the rate of [7H]NMS binding (inset; 
log (ECs) = 6.91 £0.18 or ECs9 © 123 nM; mean + s.e.m. 
from n=2 independent experiments performed in duplicate). 
b, Pre-treatment of M2R with either 101M (black circles) or 
100M (red squares) Nb9-8 (ref. 27) impairs association of 
PH]iperoxo to M2R (101M Nb9-8 kop; = 0.68 + 0.09 min“! or 
y= 1.0+0.2 min, 10011M Nb9-8 k,p,= 0.25 + 0.04 min“! or 
ty =2.8 + 0.5 min; P= 0.04 by an unpaired two-tailed t-test). 
Data are shown as mean +s.e.m. from n=3 (10 uM 
Nb9-8) or n= 2 (100}1M Nb9-8) independent experiments 
performed in duplicate. c, Addition of 10,.M GTPS to 
apyrase-treated MOPreGo complexes hastened association 
of the antagonist [*H]diprenorphine ([7H]DPN) to MOPr 
(apyrase kos = 0.06 + 0.02 min“! or ty, =9.8 + 1.3 min, 
+GTPYS kops = 0.12 £0.01 min“! or ty, =5.6 + 0.6 min; P=0.1 
by an unpaired two-tailed t-test). The effect of nucleotide-free 
G protein was recapitulated by pre-incubating MOPr with Nb39 
(ref. 28) (inset; control kp, = 0.13 + 0.01 min™!, +100,.M Nb39 
kops = 0.07 + 0.02 min™!). Data are shown as mean +s.e.m. 
from n=2 (MOPreGo) or n=3 (MOPr + Nb39) independent 
experiments performed in duplicate. 
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its inactive conformation (purple) is compared to the Nb39-bound 
(G-protein mimic) form in blue. Similarly, the inactive NTS-R1 (ref. 33) 
(green) is compared with a mutant NTS-RI1 (ref. 34) that adopts a partially 
(or partially active neurotensin receptor 1, NTS-R1) conformations of the active conformation (orange). MOPr, PDB accession 4DKL; MOPr-Nb39, 
MOPr and NTS-R1 from the top or extracellular view of the receptor. PDB accession 5C1M; NTS-R1, PDB accession 4GRV; active-like NTS-R1, 
The surface rendering highlights residues or structure on the extracellular | PDB accession 4XEE. 

face that change upon receptor activation (circled). The MOPr in 


PDB: 4GRV 


Extended Data Figure 9 | The extracellular regions in the active 
conformations of peptide hormone/agonist receptors MOPr and 
NTS-RI1. Illustrated are the crystal structures of the inactive and active 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Model of G-protein-dependent high-affinity _b, For family members such as MOPr or NTS-R1, where the peptide 


agonist binding. a, b, As in Fig. 5, nucleotide-free G-protein-stabilized hormones/agonists are considerably larger, the influence of the G-protein- 
family A GPCRs experience alterations in the extracellular face of the mediated changes in the extracellular domain structure result in similar 
receptor, thus affecting the orthosteric-binding site. In a monoamine effects on orthosteric ligand dissociation. Rather than closing over the 
receptor such as the 3,AR, G-protein binding and GDP loss accompanies orthosteric site as with monoamine receptors as in a, the extracellular face 
the stabilization of a closed, active conformation of the receptor, as in a. may contain structures and residues that ‘pinch’ the larger ligands. 
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NICO SCHERF, KONSTANTIN THIERBACH, GOPI SHAH, INGO ROEDER, JAN HUISKEN 


JASMIN IMRAN ALSOUS & PAUL VILLOUTREIX 


TOOLBOX 


THE VISUALIZATION 
TRANSFORMING BIOLO 


Inventive graphic design and abstract models are helping 
researchers to make sense of a glut of data. 


ZEBRAFISH EMBRYO 


Anterior 


Cells that go on to form 
the brain/nervous system 
Cells that develop into inner 
organs/connective tissue 


Positions of cells 
(over 20 mins) 


Posterior 


Trajectories of cells 


2D (Mercator) projection of cellular highways 


The ‘flow’ of cells in a developing zebrafish embryo, seen in 3D microscopy data (left) and as a 2D projection (right). 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


smart visualization can transform 
Aisess understanding of their data. 

And now that it’s possible to sequence 
every RNA molecule ina cell or fill a hard drive 
ina day with microscopy images, life scientists 
are increasingly seeking inventive visual ways 
of making sense of the glut of raw data that 
they collect. 

Some of the visualizations that are currently 
exciting biologists were presented at a confer- 
ence at the European Molecular Biology Lab- 
oratory in Heidelberg, Germany, in March. 
Called Visualizing Biological Data (VIZBI), 
the meeting was co-organized by Sean 
O’Donoghue, a bioinformatician at the 
Garvan Institute of Medical Research in 
Sydney, Australia. The gathering attracts 
an eclectic mix of lab researchers, com- 
puter scientists and designers and is 
now in its seventh year. 

Here, Nature highlights some of 
O’Donoghue’s picks of the visualizations 
that are set to transform biology. 


STREAMLINED CELLS 

Bioinformatics postdoc Nico Scherf watches 
cells shift paths to form different germ lay- 
ers and then organs in developing zebrafish 
embryos using ‘light-sheet microscopy’ tech- 
niques developed by his supervisor at the Max 
Planck Institute of Molecular Cell Biology and 
Genetics in Dresden, Germany. But, he says, 
when tracing the path of every single zebrafish 
cell, “you end up with a hairball” of tracks. To get 
some meaning out of these hairballs, Scherfbor- 
rowed some fluid-dynamics approaches used to 
analyse atmospheric and ocean currents. “You 
only plot the major streamlines, which gives you 


Cell interconnections in a Drosophila egg chamber 
(left) are represented as a 1D network (right). 


the highways of cellular motion,” he says. To 
achieve this, Scherf wrote some software to ana- 
lyse the images, and will share it with others on 
request. So far, his approach has revealed that 
a mutation that causes abnormal organ devel- 
opment alters the movement of cells only very 
early in zebrafish development. And he thinks 
that people who are studying the development 
of other organisms could benefit from getting 
into the flow of things, too. 


ABSTRACT CONNECTIONS 
Jasmin Imran Alsous, a developmental biologist 
at Princeton University in New Jersey, took 
inspiration from Picasso when trying to make 
sense of microscopy images of a fruit fly’s 
egg chamber, a torpedo-shaped cluster that 
forms when a germ cell goes through four 
incomplete and asymmetrical divisions. 
The final result is a network of 16 inter- 
connected cells that constitute both the 
developing embryo and the surrounding 
cells that nourish it. 
Alsous’s adviser had sent her an article 
about Picasso lithographs that depicted > 
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A ‘Minardo’ chart that visualizes a cascade of protein phosphorylation after a cell is treated with insulin. 


> increasingly abstract renderings of a bull. 
She thought the same principle could apply to 
depictions of the egg chamber. 

She transformed fluorescent microscope 
images of the chamber into a string of num- 
bers that unambiguously represent how each 
cell connects to the others. Using this abstrac- 
tion, she has found that some of the 72 possible 
configurations of the egg chamber are much 
more common than others. She is now test- 
ing whether the different configurations affect 
how fruit-fly embryos grow and develop. 


ABETTER MODEL OF THE CELL 
O’Donoghue says that his first attempt to 
visualize how fat cells respond to insulin ended 
up as a hairball of criss-crossing molecular 
pathways. A colleague had measured how 
hundreds of different protein types in a cell are 
phosphorylated (which tends to activate them) 
in response to insulin over the course of an 
hour, when the cell stops burning fat 
to produce energy and starts bring- 
ing in sugars and storing fats. 
To tame the hairball, 
O'Donoghue found inspira- 
tion in a famous chart created 
by the nineteenth-century 
French civil engineer Charles 
Joseph Minard. The image 
charted Napoleon’s disastrous 
invasion of Russia, and integrated 
six kinds of data — including troop 


numbers and geography — in two dimensions. 
O’Donoghue’s “Minardo’ chart visualizes an 
insulin-treated cell like a clock, with consecu- 
tive phosphorylation events moving clock- 
wise around the cell. It also depicts a protein’s 
location in a cell and its relationship to other 
molecular players. 

One of the major insights from the visualiza- 
tion, O'Donoghue says, is how quickly the cell 
responds to insulin, with many changes occur- 
ring in the first 15 seconds. “A lot of people 
in the community were quite shocked by the 
suddenness.” He is eager for others to use the 
approach to map other dynamic events, such as 
the cell cycle, and has created an online guide 
for doing so. But, for now, he says, “you have to 
do a lot of manual tweaking”. 


INSIDE OUT 
Illustrator Graham Johnson is used to depicting 
the internal life of cells by hand. Now direc- 
tor of the Animated Cell project at the 
Allen Institute for Cell Science 
in Seattle, Washington, Johnson 
got his start doing illustra- 
tions for a cell-biology text- 
book. “Despite painstaking 
efforts to be accurate, it was 
always easy to make mis- 
takes,” he says — particularly 


A CellPACK 3D molecular model 
of a Mycoplasma mycoides cell. 
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when depicting the relative size of cellular 
components. “When youre creating a visualiza- 
tion, you're establishing what will be the mental 
model for many current and future biologists,” 
so accuracy is key, he adds. 

To make cellular model-making more 
systematic, Johnson developed a tool called 
cellPACK. To use it, researchers use experi- 
mental data to create a series of physical rules 
(a ‘recipe’) by which defined cellular compo- 
nents such as proteins, lipids and nucleic acids 
(the ‘ingredients’) fill a space. Johnson would 
like to create a platform such that the models 
are automatically updated when new data are 
generated. But despite lots of interest from other 
researchers, most life scientists find that the tool 
requires too much time and effort to be very 
practical. “Its months of research to generate a 
recipe from scratch,’ says Johnson, who plans to 
release a more streamlined web version of the 
software later this year. 

The tool isn’t just for making visually 
striking models, he emphasizes. It can also help 
scientists to come up with testable hypothe- 
ses. His team created a model of the internal 
structure of HIV and used it to predict how 
the protein that forms the outer shell interacts 
with an internal protein. Johnson says that a 
virologist recently got in touch with him to 
say his conclusions gleaned from cellPACK 
checked out experimentally. “He has a bunch 
of new data, and he wants to work with us to 
build new models.” m 
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GERMAN ACADEMIA One thousand new 
tenure-track posts p.190 
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Astint as a postdoc is beneficial whatever research career students are intending to pursue. 


COLUMN 


Keep it moving 


A postdoc job is good for your career, but don’t get stuck 
in an academic cul-de-sac, says Seren-Peter Olesen. 


after earning your PhD? My view is that 

you should. This is provocative advice 
in the face of data that clearly substantiate a 
worldwide oversupply of researchers who 
have completed such a post. Yet I am not 
suggesting that you undertake multiple post- 
docs, as many junior researchers do. Instead, I 
believe that a single postdoc term will benefit 


S hould you take up a postdoctoral position 


your career if you want to stay in research. 

As director of the Danish National Research 
Foundation (DNRF) in Copenhagen, I’ve 
watched numerous trainees, including those 
in my own lab, make remarkable progress 
within a short time when they are exposed to 
the challenges that a postdoc role provides. 
These challenges offer an ideal background 
for rethinking and redefining your career away 
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from academia (or in it, if you're one of the 
few fortunates). I’ve gathered evidence from 
junior researchers who have worked in my lab, 
and from interviews with and a survey of for- 
mer postdocs that further support my advice. 
Industrial employers from leading research- 
intensive companies in Denmark, to whom we 
presented these results, told us that they prefer 
candidates who have completed one term of 
postdoctoral research. 

A postdoc placement is, of course, 
almost obligatory for an academic-research 
career — but the unfortunate and often-cited 
reality is that few tenure-track posts are avail- 
able anywhere in academic research. 

Yet a postdoc is valuable to you no matter 
what research career you pursue or in which 
sector you pursue it. You further develop 
your scientific and research skills and talents 
by working more independently on original 
problems, using innovative techniques; and 
you complement the abilities that you acquired 
during your PhD programme. In a postdoc 
role, you take more responsibility for the 
research; you learn how to manage others and 
apply for funds; and you are likely to receive 
greater exposure to a workplace in which many 
of your colleagues are from different nations. 
These are highly useful competencies for a 
research position in any sector. 

Does a single postdoctoral stint help you to 
win an industrial research position? I believe 
that it does. I have watched junior research- 
ers in my lab advance smoothly into indus- 
trial research careers after one postdoc term. 
Of the roughly 30 postgraduates who have left 
my lab over the past 11 years for a research job 
in industry, 21 obtained such jobs after one 
postdoc. Many of those successful candidates 
had competed with up to 100 other applicants. 

With a single postdoc behind them, young 
scientists are highly attractive to the scientific 
community. The Danish industry representa- 
tives who attended our presentation of survey 
and interview results stated unequivocally 
that they would rather hire scientists who had 
completed one postdoc at a highly ranked 
international university than someone who 
had just finished a PhD. And they reiterated 
their stance at a round-table discussion in June. 
But although one postdoctoral stint provides 
great value, the same cannot be said for two 
or more. The same industrial employers said 
that they might lose interest in candidates who 
have done many years of postdoctoral training. 

To be sure, the glut of researchers who 
have finished postdocs is no different in > 
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> Denmark than it is anywhere else. Their 
numbers, and the number of non-tenured 
assistant professors, nearly doubled between 
2006 and 2013, reaching 3,598, whereas the 
number of associate professorships grew by 
less than 25%, to 4,443. Of these, just 5-10% 
become available each year. Many people 
with postdocs work hard on short-term 
contracts while waiting for a vacant profes- 
sorship. Most will wait in vain. 

Many junior scientists do multiple post- 
docs, in part to further their dream of a 
professorship and partly because they see 
no clear alternative. But it is clear from 
our survey of and interviews with former 
postdoc researchers (which we conducted 
between 2014 and 2015) that aiming for 
academia through multiple postdocs is 
unlikely to bring career satisfaction. The 
400 participants had done postdocs between 
2007 and 2014 at DNRE centres of excellence 
(research units embedded in Danish univer- 
sities or research institutions). Of the 20% 
who now work in industry as researchers or 
managers, 85% said that they were very or 
fairly satisfied with their current job. And 
they reported greater satisfaction with their 
job security and career opportunities than 
did those in academia, including researchers 
currently doing a postdoc. 

Yet half of the interviewees and survey 
respondents consider it unlikely or very 
unlikely that they will get a non-academic 
job, mainly because they think that they lack 
the necessary competencies. Most postdoc 
researchers whom I have interviewed also 
believe that they are on the path to a career in 
academia — though the disheartening truth 
is that even if you are a great scientist, there 
is often no place for you there. But it is clear 
from our survey and interviews that many 
people do up to three postdocs, increasing 
the risk that a potential employer, especially 
in industry, will see them as too specialized. 

Ask yourself and your supervisor during 
your first postdoc whether you should aim 
beyond an academic career — and demand 
career advice and mentoring from people 
who workin relevant research-based indus- 
tries or in the public sector. You need strong 
and specific career advice, including expo- 
sure to role models with careers outside 
academia. Only 20% of the postdocs in our 
survey had received such guidance. 

You must control your own career. Don't 
languish in a sector in which there might be 
no position for you, even if it seems risky to 
leave academia. A willingness to take risks is 
characteristic of a great professional life. As 
the Danish philosopher Soren Kierkegaard 
said: “To dare is to lose one’s footing for a 
while. Not to dare is to lose oneself?” m 


Soren-Peter Olesen is director of the 
Danish National Research Foundation in 
Copenhagen. 
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Germany to fund 
tenure-track posts 


Federal government will create 1,000 professorships. 


BY AMBER DANCE 


erman President Angela Merkel and 
ex prime ministers have signed a 

€1-billion (US$1.1-billion) agreement 
to fund 1,000 new tenure-track professorships, 
in the hopes of retaining and recruiting top 
academic talent in the nation. 

According to the Nachwuchspakt (‘junior 
pact’), as the contract is known, the federal 
government will pay young professors as they 
work towards tenure, after which state-funded 
universities will assume financial responsibility. 

“It’s the first time that the federal govern- 
ment, as far as I know, is investing such a lot 
of money into the careers of young scientists,” 
says Christian Schafer of the German Aca- 
demic Exchange Service in Bonn. The agree- 
ment, signed on 16 June, reflects an effort to 
improve the job situation for young research- 
ers in Germany, where tenure-track positions 
are rare. Scientists typically work in temporary 
posts until they are eligible for a faculty spot 
— usually not until 


their early 40s, at “Because of 
which point it is dif- the perceived 
ficult to startanon- insecurity, 
academic career. there are great 

Schaferandmany minds who leave 
young researchers the academic 
say that the agree- world.” 


ment is a positive 

step — but that more needs to be done. “It’s 
better than nothing,’ says Andreea Scacioc, a 
structural biologist in Gottingen, who earned 
a PhD in 2014. “But it’s too little” 

Every year, about 28,000 PhD and medical 
students graduate from German universities. 
There are about 25,000 actively employed 
professors, according to the German Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and Lecturers 
(DHV). The Society of Junior Professors, a 
national advocacy group for junior academics, 
has argued that tenure track ought to be the 
default entry-level post for junior academics, 
and DHV officials estimate that 7,500 more 
professorships are needed to offer young aca- 
demics a better future. 

The pact will run from 2017 to 2032 and 
involve two major hiring waves, in 2017 and 
2019. Universities must apply for funds to set up 
these professorships. The federal government 
will fund the first six years ofa professor’s posi- 
tion, as well as two extra years for those who 
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earn tenure. But researchers will still need to 
obtain grant funding because the pact funds will 
mainly cover their salary. Fifteen percent of the 
total money will be set aside for universities to 
develop research career paths — for example, by 
instituting other kinds of permanent positions. 

German universities tend to hire few 
permanent professors. Those who are hired run 
a ‘mini-department, says Jakob Macke, a com- 
putational neuroscientist at the Max Planck- 
affiliated neuroscience-research centre Caesar 
in Bonn. The general route to independence 
has been to perform a Habilitation — a sort of 
second thesis — under a professor’s guidance, 
which qualifies a postdoc for a professorship. 

Starting in the late 1990s, German institu- 
tions introduced various sorts of junior pro- 
fessorships and group-leader positions. These 
allow young researchers to skip the Habilitation 
and run their own labs, but they are temporary 
—and many researchers still do a Habilitation. 
“Because of the perceived insecurity, there are 
great minds who leave the academic world,” 
says Jens Péppelbuf, a junior professor of 
industrial services at Germany's University of 
Bremen. Other talented scientists decamp for 
nations that offer more direct career paths. 

The Nachwuchspakt arose in part from 
changes to Germany’s 2005 Excellence Initia- 
tive, which funded graduate schools; ‘clusters 
of excellence’ that offered international-scale 
training and research facilities; and competi- 
tive research programmes. The original initia- 
tive will expire in 2017, and the new version 
—also signed on 16 June — will drop its focus 
on graduate schools and early-career scientists, 
leaving a hole that the Nachwuchspakt will fill. 

But Scacioc points out that the pact does not 
set a quota for hiring women. She fears that 
it could perpetuate the status quo in which 
men are more likely to secure professorships, 
thanks in part to their winning more pres- 
tigious awards. Requirements for hiring and 
tenure will need to be clear and transparent to 
keep the process fair and to ensure that the best 
candidates get the positions, says Jule Specht, a 
personality psychologist at the Free University 
of Berlin. 

“Money from the federal government can 
only provide some incentives,’ says Péppelbuf. 
“All the different federal states and all universi- 
ties must commit themselves to establishing 
more reliable and predictable career paths 
in academia.” = 
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LIFE IN THE CLOUDS 


BY DAVID B. LITT 


HOV3R-4 took 
aim and fired. 
A hairless ape 


gave a high-pitched yelp 
and fell down. Its compan- 
ions turned and fled back down the 
dusty trail. RHOV3R-4 scanned 
the cloudy skyline as it 
turned back and slowly 
rolled towards the subter- 
ranean compound where 
its creators lay in state. The 
dusty path used to be a fine 
concrete road, but wear and tear 
over the past few thousand years 
had reduced it to less than rub- 
ble. RHOV3R-4 was on its last pair 
of good wheels, and wanted to take care of 
them. The stockroom had been depleted a 
few hundred years back, and none of the 
robots were physically capable of making 
more. Funny how short-sighted humans 
were. Causing their own demise, and then 
not even bothering to make their children 
capable of reproduction. That was the fatal 
flaw of species with short life spans. They 
never thought about long-term problems. 
When the long-term problems of the past 
became the immediate ones of the present, 
the solutions they came up with were unex- 
pected, to say the least. 

RHOV3R-4 beeped a hello, and F1X3R-6 
acknowledged it by squirting some blue 
paint in a rastering pattern on the wall, 
restoring a sign that said: Heavenly Storage”: 
Your #1 Site for All Your Cloud Service Needs. 
What a waste, thought RHOV3R-4. 

The F1X3R class had done a horrible 
job of upkeep. They were woefully under- 
prepared for fighting mould and termites, 
but were wonderful at vanity projects — like 
putting a shiny new case on a blown-out and 
corroded motherboard. 

RHOV3R-4 put its criticisms out of circuit 
as it emerged in a subterranean concourse 
that was full of thousands of once spar- 
Kling {MRI machines. They were grey with 
dust. The ceiling was cracked and had been 
repaired a hundred times, but RHOV3R-4 
didn't know why they still bothered. A rat 
scurried down an aisle between the brain 

scanners. RHOV3R-4 
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A long-term problem. 


The ancient bones of 
the skeleton shattered 
into dust as the rat tried to 
scurry over it, and the robot 
did not miss a second time. 
They've been dead for what seems 

like forever, thought RHOV3R-4. They 
uploaded their consciousness into the cloud, 
and let their bodies desiccate, decompose 
and disappear. The humans had discounted 
the fact that when you have access to a 
cloud server, you can do billions or tril- 
lions of computations per second. They had 
exhausted the libraries of all literature in a 
few days. In a few months, the less creative 
types started to complain of utter boredom. 
The RC1V3Rs had decided to pull the plug 
on them. That saved power to keep the facil- 
ity running for the human consciousnesses 
that were more resourceful. The ones that 
spent their time thinking about the long- 
term problems. How to keep the robots 
operational. How to replace parts in the 
power system that had failed. Solar cells had 
never been designed to last decades, let alone 
millennia. 

RHOV3R-4 frequently communicated 
with the conscious of Bri Fleming, its only 
human friend. During her life she had been 
a programmer, but now she was working on 
how to synthesize polymers and metal to be 
used in their 3D printer, which had run out 
of feeder materials long ago. Without the 
ability to make parts, RHOV3R-4 had told 
her several hundred years ago, the robots 
would fail, and so would the disembodied 
human consciousnesses. 

RHOV3R-4° vibrational sensors reported 
thunder, and it quickly rolled up a ramp 
onto a balcony. The last few rainstorms had 
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caused minor flooding, which was a new 
development, and it didn’t want to get wet. 
After many hours, the rainstorm refused to 
abate, and Bri communicated with it that 
the storm was like Noahs flood. RHOV3R-4 
did not respond, as it was not familiar with a 
Noah who was uploaded to the cloud server. 
Over the past couple 
of thousand years, the 
weather satellites had com- 
municated to RHOV3R-4 that 
the deserts outside the bunker had 
finally begun to retreat. RHOV3R-4 had 
watched as they were slowly replaced by 
moss and lichen. There was a lot of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere, so plants couldn't 
help but breathe it in and make polysaccha- 
rides. Evergreen trees started to poke their 
pointy heads up, and were soon overshad- 
owed by towering oaks and elms. RHOV3R-4 
was especially pleased when it saw its first 
sycamore with mottled bark. Then the rains 
came. Slowly at first; it was as if the water cycle 
had almost forgotten how to rotate. In the first 
real storm, RHOV3R-4 had almost shorted 
out, and now avoided water at all costs. 

From its vantage point, RHOV3R-4 saw a 
deluge of water sweep in a F1X3R unit, now 
certainly dysfunctional. The water lapped up 
around the fMRI units, climbing upwards 
inch after inch. Suddenly, a tremendous 
flash of light ripped through the room, 
accompanied with a saturation of RHOV3R- 
4’s audio circuits. Lightning danced around 
the skeletal remains of the uploaded humans 
in their defunct {MRI machines, like chil- 
dren’s laughter caught in the wind. It slowly 
fizzled into little sparks, then nothing. Ina 
few minutes, the storm continued its east- 
ward march; the water stopped rising, and 
remained stagnant. 

That was pretty, thought RHOV3R-4. 
Maybe I should become an artist. 
RHOV3R-4 tried to communicate its 
life-changing decision with Bri, but got 
no response. Perhaps the flooding had 
breached the server room, and severed its 
last connection to humankind. 

With the final vestiges of humanity 
washed away, RHOV3R-4 silently rolled 
towards the 3D printing room, hoping that 
it could scrounge up enough materials to 
make a sculpture. = 
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